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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  the  Handbook  to  Greece,  which  now  ap- 
pears for  the  second  time  in  an  English  garb,  corresponding 
to  the  third  German  edition,  is  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
the  most  necessary  information  regarding  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  to  render  him  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  couriers,  guides, 
and  commissionnaires,  to  protect  him  against  extortion,  and 
in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
countries  in  the  world. 

Like  the  Editor's  other  Handbooks,  this  volume  is  founded 
on  personal  acquaintance  with  the  places  described.  The 
manuscript  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  work  was  prepared  by 
Vr,  Lolling  J  now  Curator  of  the  Epigraphical  Museum  at 
Athens,  whose  knowledge  of  Greece  is  derived  from  a  resi- 
^  dence  of  many  years  in  the  country  and  who  has  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  present  edition.  The  account  of  Olym- 
pia  was  furnished  mainly  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  Director  of  the  Ger- 
man Archaeological  School  at  Athens.  Many  other  travellers 
furnished  useful  hints  and  information,  and  the  Editor  himself 
visited  Greece  in  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  his  learned 
colleagues  by  such  practical  additions  as  were  suggested  by 
a  long  experience  in  the  preparajtion  of  guide-books.  The  in- 
troductory sketch  of  .Gce%XrtJ.s.fi'(H|^.lhe  piMi  of  Professor 
Reifhhard  KekuU  ;(whose  intred^HO^ions  form  ond  of  the  most 
valuable  featur^  of  the  Editor's  Handbooks  to  Italy)  and  has 
been  adapted  for  EnglisXjea^rsiwitlpL^the  help- of  i)r.  Joseph 
T.  Clarke.  For  most  a(5&ptaWe  aid  m'fflie  preparation  of  tne 
English  edition:  the  Editor  also  tenders  his  thinks  to  Mrs. 
Lewis  (Miss  A^nes  Smith) ;  to  Professor  Mahdffy  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  and  to  Drr-iS^ne^^,:  Piablic-.A)rator  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Though  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  many  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  are  liable.  He 
will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especially  if  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  observation.  Communications  of  this  nature 
have  frequently  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  case  of  his 
other  Handbooks. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Flans  of  the  Handbook  have  in  each 
case  been  prepared  from  the  latest  material  available  (comp. 
p.  cxii).  The  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hellas  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  on  a  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000,  is  founded  upon  the  map 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna  (1 :  300,000 ; 
p.  cxii),  with  numerous  modifications  and  additions.  The  state 
of  the  network  of  roads,  with  which  Greece  is  gradually  being 
covered,  and  of  the  railways,  is  represented  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  1893.  The  French  orthography  of  the  names 
(comp.  p.  xli)  has  been  adopted  because  the  map  is  also  used 
in  the  French  and  German  editions  of  the  Handbook.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  plans  of  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  and 
Corinth,  with  the  additional  reason  that  the  French  names 
of  the  streets  are  occasionally  employed  as  alternatives  to 
the  Greek  ones. 

Distances  by  railway  or  high-road  are  given  approxi- 
mately in  English  miles  (Vs  Engl,  mile  =  nearly  1  Stddion  or 
kilometre).  Where  the  time  between  two  places  is. given 
instead  of  the  distance,  the  reference,  unless  expressly  stated 
to  be  otherwise,  is  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  locomotion  in 
Greece,  viz,  on  horseback.  As  the  pace  is  invariably  a  walk, 
an  hour  rarely  means  more  than  three  English  miles,  and  fre- 
quently means  less  {comp.  p.  xvii).  Heights  are  given  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources,  reduced  to  English  feet  (1  Engl, 
ft.  s=  0.3048  m^tre,  Greek  pichys).  The  Populations  are 
those  ascertained  by  the  latest  census. 

Hotels.  The  hotel  system  of  Greece  is  still  so  undevelop- 
ed, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  data  concerning 
houses  of  entertainment.  The  asterisks,  nowever,  indicate 
those  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe  are  compafo- 
tively  clean,  respectable,  and  reasonable. 

A  list  of  the  modern  Greek  topographical  and  other  terms 
occurring  most  frequently  in  the  text  is  given  at  p.  xviii.  For 
hints  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  see  pp.  xxx^  xli. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Julian  Calendar,  which 
is  twelve  days  behind  the  Gregorian,  is  still  followed  in 
Greece.  January  1st  in  Greece  corresponds  therefore  to  Jan- 
uary 13th  in  Western  Europe. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks. 
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Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  p.  311,  and  of  the  Museum  at 
Olympia,  p.  341. 

Two  Diagrams  illustrating  the  Orders  of  Greek  Architecture,  after 
the  Index. 

Abbreviations. 

B.  =  Boom,  B.  =  Breakfast,  D.  =  Dinner,  A.  =  Attendance,  L.  =  Light, 
pens.  =  pension.  —  r.  =  rigbt,  1.  =  left.  —  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  and  adjectives  derived  from  them.  —  M.  =  Engl, 
mile;  ft.  =  Engl.  feet.  —  fr.  =  franc;  c.  =  centime;  dr.  =  drachma; 
1.  =  lepton). 

Asterisks  are  employed  as  marks  of  commendation. 


INTRODUCTION, 


I.  Practical  Hints. 

A  joaniey  to  Gieece  no  longer  ranks  with  those  exceptional 
favours  of  fortune  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  hut  few  indiyidnals. 
Athens )  thanks  to  modern  railways  and  steamers,  has  been  brought 
within  four  days  of  London.  From  Brindisi)  which  is  reached  from 
London  in  60  hrs.,  the  traveller  proceeds  by  steamer  to  Corftl  in 
12  hrs.,  and  thence  in  16  hrs.  more  to  Patras,  whence  the  rail- 
way takes  him  to  Corinth  in  4,  to  Athens  in  7^/2  hrs.  The  voyage 
from  Brindisi  to  Athens,  which  formerly  took  21/2  days  round  the 
S.  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  has  been  reduced  almost  one  half  by 
the  opening  of  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (p.  236). 
The  number  of  travellers  who,  after  exploring  Italy  and  Sicily,  turn 
their  steps  toward  the  classic  shores  of  Hellas,  the  earliest  home 
of  the  beautiful,  will  therefore  doubtless  constantly  increase.  Even 
the  shortest  sojourn  in  the  country  itself  will  yield  the  richest 
rewards  and  contribute  more  than  long  years  of  study  towards  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  a  civilisation,  from  which  modern  life 
has  still  much  to  learn.  We  must,  however,  remember  that,  while 
the  columned  beauty  of  Greek  architecture  still  exercises  a  direct 
and  powerful  influence  in  spite  of  the  ruin  brought  about  by  the 
hand  of  time  or  of  man,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  works  of  sculpture,  for  an  adequate  appreciation  of  which 
a  special  preparation  is  necessary.  Those  who  come  fresh  from  the 
noble  galleries  of  Rome  and  Naples  may  at  first  feel  some  disap- 
pointment in  the  terribly  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  the 
Greek  works,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  warehouselike  arrangement 
of  the  museums  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  But,  when  allowance 
has  once  been  made  for  these  disadvantages,  all  the  deeper  is  the 
insight  into  Greek  art,  the  creations  of  which  meet  us  here  in  their 
first  freshness  and  in  their  original  form,  —  not,  as  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  case  in  Italy,  in  the  copies  and  adaptations  of  the  Ro- 
man period.  Another  important  element  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
visit  to  Greece  is  some  capacity  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
southern  scenery,  with  Its  bare  but  nobly  formed  and  clearly  cut 
mountains,  its  deep-blue  gulfs,  and  its  clear  ethereal  atmosphere, 
which  brings  distant  objects  close  to  the  beholder  and  robs  sha- 
dows of  their  depth  and  gloom.  The  variegated  charm  of  a  nor- 
thern landscape  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Greece  any  more  than  in 
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Italy ;  we  must  learn  to  comprehend  and  pay  a  due  meed  of  admi- 
ration to  the  seyere  harmony  of  colours  -which  here  characterizes 
mountain  and  plain,  rocks,  buildings,  and  even  yegetation. 

a.  Mode  of  TrayeUing.   Hotels.   Bailways.   Couriers. 
Agogiats.  Equipment.  Topographical  Terms. 

A  stay  in  Athens  is,  so  far  as  external  conditions  are  concerned, 
similar  to  a  stay  at  Naples  or  Palermo.  Like  these  towns,  the  Greek 
capital  affords  all  the  conyeniences  which  most  trayellers  find  necess- 
ary for  comfort.  There  are  here  seyeral  excellent  hotels  of  the  first 
class,  and  also  good  second-class  hotels,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
an  Italian  locanda  and  furnished  with  a  trattoria  or  restaurant.  In 
the  larger  hotels  the  ordinary  rule  is  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  day, 
yarying  from  10  to  16  fr.  according  to  the  season ;  this  price  in- 
cludes breakfast,  luncheon  (about  noon),  dinner  (at  6  or  7  p.m.), 
and  room  (3-5  fr.).  In  the  second-class  houses  the  charge  for  rooms 
is  somewhat  lower,  and  meals  are  taken  d,  la  carte.  The  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  enylrons  may  now  be  reached  by  railway ; 
other  excursions  may  be  made  by  carriage  or  on  horseback. 

The  conditions  at  Corfti  resemble  those  at  Athens.  Good  inns 
and  good  roads  make  a  yislt  to  this  loyely  island  easy  for  the  most 
fastidious  trayeller ;  and  those  who  have  spent  two  or  three  days 
here  will  always  remember  its  scenery  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
natural  features  of  a  tour  in  Greece. 

In  the  rest  of  Greece  tolerable  inns  (EevoSo^eTa,  XenodocMa"), 
resembling  the  locandas  of  the  small  towns  of  S.  Italy,  are  found 
only  in  certain  towns  situated  on  the  railways:  e.g.  at  the  Piraeus^ 
Corinth,  Nauplia,  Tripolitzay  Patras,  Olympia,  Kalamata,  Volo, 
Lamia,  and  Laritsa;  and  also  at  8yra,  Zante,  and  Kephallenia  (Ar- 
gostoli).  A  distinct  bargain  should  in  all  cases  be  made  beforehand 
as  to  the  price  of  rooms.  The  landlords  usually  seek  to  charge  for 
all  the  beds  in  a  room ,  whether  they  are  used  or  not. 

At  other  places  in  the  interior  the  accommodation  for  trayellers 
is  still  of  the  scantiest  description,  unless  they  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  bear  introductions  ensuring  the  hospitality  of  some  of  the 
well-to-do  natives.  The  inns,  sometimes  calling  themseWes  Xeno- 
dochfa,  but  generally  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  Khans,  are 
usually  miserable  cottages,  with  a  kitchen  and  one  large  common - 
sleeping-room ;  nowadays  some  of  them  also  possess  a  few  separate 
rooms,  which  are,  howeyer,  destitute  of  furniture,  glass  windows, 
and  fire-places.  The  traveller  must  bring  his  own  coverings  with 
him,  as  the  rugs  presented  him  for  bed-clothes  are  almost  always 
full  of  vermin.  For  a  similar  reason  a  sleeping-bag  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  tying  tightly  round  the  neck,  will  add  to  his  comfort.  Native 
wine,  raki  (spirits),  and  coffee  may  generally  be  had,  but  the  only 
solid  fare  offered  consists  of  bread  and  cheese  and  eggs  and  occa- 
sionally a  fowl.    The  traveller  is  therefore  thrown  upon  his  own 
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resources  for  the  greater  part  of  his  food,  which  he  should  bring 
with  him  from  Athens.  The  greatest  drawbacks  the  ciyilised  tra- 
veller finds  in  these  houses  are  the  dirt  and  the  yermin,  which 
cause  many  so  extreme  an  annoyance,  that  their  keen  enthusiasm 
In  treading  classic  soil  and  their  deep  admiration  for  Greek  sce- 
nery become  seriously  impaired.  The  pests  which  render  night 
hideous  include  not  only  the  flea  (psiUous),  with  which  the  tra- 
veller in  Italy  has  probably  become  more  or  less  familiar,  but  also 
bed-bugs  (korSoua),  lice  (psiraea),  and  other  disgusting  insects, 
winged  and  wingless.  The  best  remedy  against  the  attacks  of  these 
enemies  of  repose  is  good  Insect  Powder  (Persian  or  Keating's), 
which  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the  traveller's  clothes 
and  bedding.  This  is  better  procured  before  leaving  home.  Naph-- 
ihaline  is  also  very  efficacious,  but  its  pungent  odour  is  found  ob- 
jectionable by  many  travellers.  The  burning  of  insect-powder  or 
Venetian  *Sonnl  Tranquilli'  (obtainable  at  the  chief  druggists'  in 
Athens)  is  of  some  use  in  repelling  the  Kounoupiaj  or  mosquitoes, 
which  overspread  the  whole  of  the  low-lying  districts  in  summer 
(June-Get.).  The  only  effectual  preventives,  however,  are  thin 
muslin  curtains  (Kounoupiira)  spread  over  the  bed.  Ammonia  or 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  if  applied  at  once,  helps  to  allay  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  bites.  —  The  acceptance  of  Hospitality 
(Philoxenid)  has  this  drawback,  that  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  his  host  limits  the  traveller  in  various  ways,  and  this  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  modern  Greek  has  generally  very  little  idea  of 
the  value  of  time.  The  only  return  the  stranger  can  make  for  his 
reception  is  a  gratuity  to  the  servants.  In  small  houses,  however, 
where  the  traveller  has  been  received  without  the  formality  of  in- 
troduction, a  sum  of  4-5  dr.  is  expected  for  the  night's  lodging, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  visitor  may  take  his  ease  almost  as 
freely  as  at  an  inn.  In  the  Greek  Convents  (see  p.  liii)  the  con- 
ditions are  similar,  except  that  food  and  drink  are  usually  provided 
unasked,  and  that  the  expected  compensation  is  not  too  great. 

Bailways.  Greece  now  possesses  565  M.  of  railway.  The  first 
Greek  line,  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus^  was  opened  in  1869 ;  the 
others  date  since  1882.  Railways  now  connect  Athens  and  Corinth 
(R.  12),  Corinthj  Naupliaj  and  Myli  (R.  29),  Corinth  and  Patras 
(R.  28) ,  Athens  and  Kephisia  (R.  9  e),  and  Athens  arhd  Laurion 
(R.  9i).  The  ThessaUan  Railways  are  described  in  RR.  23,  25. 
Finally  there  are  the  new  lines  from  Patras  to  Pyrgos  and  Olympia 
(R.  46),  from  Kryoneri  to  Agrinion  (p.  31),  from  Myli  to  Tripolitza 
(R.  35),  and  from  Kalamata  to  Diavolitsi  (pp.  348,  353).  Lines  are 
being  constructed  from  Tripolitza  to  Diavolitsi,  from  ^gion  to  Ka- 
lavryta,  and  from  Athens  to  Thebes  and  Lamia  (the  'Larissa  Line'). 
All  the  lines  are  owned  by  companies.  Of  the  three  classes,  the  Ist 
and  2nd  vary  little  in  comfort  and  only  20  per  cent  in  fare.  The 
first-class  carriages  are,  however,  preferable  on  the  whole,  especially 
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when  they  possess  an  outside  platform  from  which  the  scenery  may 
be  viewed  to  advantage.  £ach  passenger  is  entitled  to  66  lbs.  of 
luggage  free.  The  luggage  is  booked  (fee  101.)  and  a  ticket  ob- 
tained for  it,  with  which  the  trayeller  reclaims  it  on  arriying  at 
his  destination.  For  the  Greek  words  for  railway,  compartment,  etc., 
see  p.  xxxix. 

Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  modern  Greek  should  not 
attempt  to  travel  in  the  interior  without  a  guide.  The  best  and 
most  detailed  guide-book  cannot  supply  his  place.  The  most  com- 
fortable way  of  travelling  is  with  a  Courier  or  Dragoman.  There 
are  in  Athens  several  thoroughly  trustworthy  men  of  this  class,  who 
speak  English,  French,  or  Italian.  In  return  for  a  fixed  inclusive 
sum  of  40-50  fr.  per  day  for  each  traveller,  the  courier  takes  upon 
himself  the  entire  cost  of  the  journey.  His  functions  begin  when 
the  party  leaves  the  hotel  at  Athens  and  end  on  its  return  to 
Athens  or  arrival  at  any  other  point  agreed  upon.  He  pays  all  rail- 
way, steamboat,  or  carriage  fares,  hires  the  saddle-horses  and  pack- 
horses,  provides  all  meals  (including  wine,  coffee,  etc.),  secures 
accommodation  for  the  night,  and  is  generally  responsible  for  the 
comfort  of  the  travellers  under  his  care.  On  the  longer  expeditions, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  night  has  to  be  spent  in  a  place  without 
a  good  Xenodochfon  (p.  xii),  the  couriei  has  to  provide  a  mattresg 
and  bedding  for  each  member  of  the  party;  some  couriers  supply 
camp-bedsteads.  Large  parties,  in  similar  circumstances,  should 
stipulate  for  the  services  of  a  cook.  The  route  to  be  followed  and 
the  places  where  the  nights  are  to  be  spent  should  be  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  with  the  help  of  the  suggestions  given  at  p.  xxl.  The 
couriers  generally  dislike  any  longer  delay  en  route  than  is  necessary 
as  a  rest  for  the  horses,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  it 
distinctly  understood  that  the  traveller  retains  perfect  liberty  in  this 
respect,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
tour.  If  the  tour  is  prolonged  through  the  fault  of  the  tourist,  he 
must,  of  course,  pay  for  the  extra  time  spent  upon  it.  Half  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon  is  generally  paid  to  the  dragoman  in  advance,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  the  necessary  stores.  The  other  half  should 
be  retained  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  its  retention  sometimes  act- 
ing as  a  spur  to  the  inborn  Oriental  indolence  of  the  Greek.  The 
owners  of  the  cottages  and  khans  where  the  nights  are  spent  gener- 
ally look  for  a  gratuity  from  the  traveller  in  addition  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  bill  by  the  courier. 

It  is  scarcely  usual  to  have  a  written  Oontraet  with  the  courier.  We 
give  here,  however,  the  text  of  such  a  contract  in  English  and  French, 
as  its  provisions  will  in  any  case  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  as  a  guide  in 
making  a  verbal  agreement  ('Symphonla"'). 

1.  The  courier  If.  If.  binds  himself  to  conduct  the  travellers  A.B.,  x  in 
iMiimJber^  over  the  follotoinff  roufSy  starting  from  Athens.  (The  names  of  the 
night-quarters  and  places  aside  from  the  usual  route  are  to  be  inserted 
here.)  The  courier  may  not  add  other  travellers  to  the  party  u^ithout  the 
consent  of  the  said  A.  B. 
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2.  The  courier  undertakes  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey  for 
transport.,  food,  and  lodging,  and  to  pay  all  fees  and  gratuities.,  leaving 
Uie  traveller  free  from  all  liability  for  claims  of  payment  or  reimbursement. 
(If  the  trayeller  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  agoglats  and  other 
attendants,  he  usually,  in  spite  of  the  above  clause,  gives  them  a  small 
gratuity  at  the  end  of  the  journey.) 

3.  The  courier  undertakes  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  good  saddle- 
horse  (with  an  English  saddle  and  a  leathern  bridle),  and  with  x  mules  or 
horses  to  carry  hie  luggage.  The  trcwellers  are  not  to  he  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  the  horses  may  receive  by  falling  or  the  like,  unless  it  is  clearly 
due  to  the  rider^s  fault.  The  travellers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  detours 
while  the  pack-animals  follow  the  shortest  route. 

4.  The  distances  between  x  and  y  are  to  be  performed  by  railway  (by 
steamer),  the  tourist  travelling  first  class ;  on  roads  where  driving  is  practi- 
cable carriages  are  to  be  provided.  The  cost  in  each  case  to  be  borne  by 
the  courier. 

5.  The  courier  undertakes  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  camp-bedstead 
with  clean  mattresses,  sheets,  covers,  and  pillows.  The  meals  furnished  by  the 
courier  shall  be  as  follows:  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  bread 
(xnd  butter;  luncheon,  with  cold  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine;  dinner,  supplied 
in  tTie  evening  on  arrival  at  the  quarters  for  the  night  and  consisting  of  x 
courses,  with  wine  d  discrition.  The  courier  is  bound  to  obtain  the  best 
accommodation  possible  for  pasting  the  night.  When  the  night  is  spent  at  a 
hot»l*  as  in  Nauplia  or  Patras^  the  courier  pays  the  Jiotel  bills. 

D.  The  courier  and  his  servants  agree  to  treat  the  travellers  with  all  due 
civility  and  respect.  In  case  of  a  brecKh  of  this  agreement,  the  traveller  is 
entitled  to  dismiss  the  courier  on  the  spot,  paying  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
diemissal  only. 

7.  Tlie  travellers  are  entitled  to  change  their  route  at  any  time,  on  con- 
dition that  the  number  of  days  originally  agreed  upon  is  not  diminisfud. 
When  the  number  of  days  is,  however,  diminis?Hd  in  this  way,  the  courier 
receives  a  sum  of  x  fr.  for  each  day  so  omitted.  (When  the  traveller  does 
not  mean  to  return  to  Athens,  but  wishes  to  end  his  tour  at  Patras,  Eata- 
kolon,  or  some  other  town,  it  should  be  expressly  agreed  that  the  courier 
receives  no  allowance  for  his  own  return  to  Athens.) 

8.  The  courier  receives  from  each  traveller  x  fr.  per  day,  or  in  all  y 
fr.,  one  half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  tour. 
During  the  journey  the  courier  is  not  entitled  to  demand  any  money  frorr> 
the  traveller. 

9.  In  case  of  any  dispute,  both  parties  agree  to  submit  to  i?ie  decision  of 
the  nearest  British  consul  or  vice-consul  (at  t?ie  Piraeus,  Patras,  Corfit,  etc.)* 

CoNTRAT.  —  Entre  les  voyageurs  ....  d'une  part  et  le  courier  .... 
d^autre  part,  a  iii  pass^  le  contrat  suivant. 

1.  Le  courier  s  oblige  envers  ces  voyageurs  k  les  conduire  d'Ath^nes 
&  .  .  .,  par  ....  Sans  le  consentement  des  voyageurs,  il  est  d^fendu  an 
courier  d'en  emmener  d^autres  pour  le  m3me  parcours. 

2.  Bar  tout  ce  parcours,  le  courier  aura  \  son  compte  tous  les  frais 
de  voyage,  tels  que  frais  de  transport,  de  nourriture,  de  logement,  tous 
les  pourDoires,  de  sorte  que  le  voyageur  n'est  pas  importune  par  des  exi- 
gences ou  reclamations. 

3.  Le  courier  s'^engage  h.  foumir  ^  chaque  voyageur  un  bon  cheval 
(avec  selle  anglaise  et  renes  en  cuir),  ainsi  que  .  .  mulcts  ou  chevaux 
vigoureux  pour  transporter  les  bagages.  Les  voyageurs  ne  sont  respon- 
eables  d^aucun  dommage  arrive  aux  animaux,  soit  qu'il  arrive  &  ces  der- 
niers  nne  chute  ou  tout  autre  accident,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  de  la  faute  des 
cavaliers.  lis  ont  le  droit  de  faire  selon  leur  bon  plaisir  un  ddtour,  pen- 
dant que  les  bStes  de  somme  prennent  la  route  la  plus  courte. 

4.  Les  voyages  d'Ath^nes  a seront  faits  au  moyen  du  chemin 

de  fer  (des  bateaux  a  vapeur),  les  voyageurs  allant  en  premiere  classe;  les 
routes  carrossables  seront  parcourues  en  voiture.  Tous  ces.frais  de  trans- 
port sont  comme  les  autres  &  la  charge  du  courier. 

6.  Le  courier  fournira  un  lit  complet  pour  chaque  voyageur,  avec 
des  matelats,  des  couvertures,  des  draps,  et  des  coussins  propres,    I)  ser- 
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vira  auz  voyageurs  an  premier  d^euner,  ayant  le  depart  (cafd^  th^,  avec 
du  pain);  un  second  dejeuner,  en  route  (mets  froids;  des  oeuts,  da  rdti, 
da  poulet,  du  fromage),  et  le  soir  un  diner  de  .  ,  plats,  vin  a  discretion. 
Le  courier  s'engage  k  loger  les  voyageurs  aussi  conyenal)lement  que  pos- 
pible.  S'il  y  a  de  bons  hdtels,  par  ex.  k  Xauplie,  k  Patras,  on  y  des- 
cendra  aux  frais  du  courier. 

6.  Le  courier  se  conduira  toujours  convenablement  pendant  le  voyage, 
sinon  le  contrat  sera  rompu.  Les  voyageurs  ne  paieront,  dans  ce  dernier 
cas,  les  honoraires  ci-dessous  que  pour  les  jours  ecoul^s. 

7.  Les  voyageurs  pourront  changer  d'itin^raire  pendant  le  voyage. 
Dans  le  cas  oil  le  nombre  de  jours  &x6  en  serait  diminu^,  le  courier  aura 
le  droit  It  une  indemnity  de  .  .  fr.  par  jour.  (Si  Titin^raire  &x6  dans 
Tarticle  ler  ne  se  terjnine  pas  k  Ath^nes,  mais  k  Patras,  a  Eatakolo  etc., 
le  courier  n''aura  pas  droit  k  une  indemnity  de  retour.) 

8.  Le  courier  recevra  pour  ses  services  .  .  francs  par  jour.  La  moitid 
de  la  somme  enti^re  lui  sera  remise  avant  le  depart,  Tautre  moitid  seule- 
ment  k  la  fin  du  trajet;  11  n^a  pas  le  droit  de  demander  de  Targent  en  route. 

9.  En  cas  de  diffdrend,  tons  les  partis  se  soumettent  &  la  decision  da 
consul  ou  vice-consul  anglais  du  Pir^e,  de  Patras,  etc. 

Less  exacting  travellers,  especially  those  who  are  young  and 
yigorous,  may  dispense  with  the  expensive  luxnry  of  a  courier  and 
content  themselves  instead  with  the  services  of  an  Agogiates  (Ayo)- 
YKXTJ;? ;  pron.  Agoydtii),  or  ordinary  horse-boy.  They  will  thus 
diminish  the  expense  hy  one-half  and  at  the  same  time  be  much, 
more  independent.  They  should,  however,  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  modern  Greek  language  and  must  be  prepared  to  put  up 
with  the  want  of  many  comforts  and  conveniences  wMch  the  ordi- 
nary European  regards  as  almost  necessaries  of  life.  The  agogiat, 
except  perhaps  in  Central  Greece,  generally  knows  the  way  as  well 
as  a  dragoman,  and  like  him  finds  quarters  for  the  night.  He  also 
takes  charge  of  the  traveller's  baggage,  bringing  If  necessary  an 
extra  sumpter-anlmal  for  this  purpose,  and  carries  the  provisions 
brought  by  the  travellers.  These  last  will  consist  of  salt,  preserved 
meats,  sausages,  extract  of  meat,  maccaroni,  and  similar  articles, 
while  poultry,  eggs,  and  bread  will  be  obtained  en  route;  some 
simple  eating  and  cooking  utensils  should  also  be  provided. 

In  concluding  the  agreement  (Symphonia),  which  is  best  done 
In  a  caf^  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  traveller  should  preserve  an  air 
of  indifference  and  should  avoid  all  Indications  of  hurry'.  Agoglats 
do  not  always  consent  to  the  terms  given  In  this  Handbook;  and 
during  the  ploughing  season  and  harvest  and  on  Sundays  in  the 
towns  prices  are  generally  raised. 

The  charge  for  a  horse  Is  8-10  dr.  a  day  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
5-8  dr.  in  Central  Greece,  including  the  keep  of  the  animal  itself 
and  of  the  agogiat.  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  no  compen- 
sation is  to  be  made  to  the  agogiat  for  his  return-journey  In  the 
event  of  the  traveller  ending  his  tour  at  a  distance  from  the  ago- 
giat's  home.  In  spite  of  the  above  stipulations,  most  travellers  pay 
the  modest  bills  for  the  food  of  the  agogiat  in  addition.  The  horses 
are  generally  docile,  sure-footed,  and  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
endurance.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  accustomed  to  any  other  gait 
than  a  rapid  walk,  but  they  show  a  surprising  capacity  for  climb- 
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ing  steep  moaniain-patlis.    The  saddle  consists  of  a  wooden  frame 

(Samdri)  covered  with  rugs  (Rottcha)  which  the  agogiat  is  hound 

to  produce;  the  stirrups  (Seala)  consist  of  nooses  in  a  rope;  and  a 

rope  often  takes  the  place  of  leathern  hridle-reins.    Most  travellers 

soon  get  used  to  this  riding-gear,  and  many,  especially  for  long 

journeys,  prefer  the  samari  to  the  poor  specimen  of  an  English 

saddle  (sella)  which  is  often  the  only  suhstitute.    Sitting  sideways 

in  the  sam&ri,  as  the  natives  often  do,  is  recommended  for  a  change, 

and  is  quite  easy  with  a  walking  horse.    Luggage  is  much  more 

easily  transported  on  a  native  saddle  than  on  an  English  one. 

Short  excursions,  on  which  the  traveller  returns  to  the  statt- 

ingrpoint  in  2-3  days,  should  he  made  with  the  same  agogiat,  as 

'better  terms  may  then  he  made  for  the  hire  of  the  horses.  In  longer 

journeys,  however,  it  is  hotter  to  change  the  agogiat  every  2-3  days, 

which  can  he  done  only  at  places  of  some  size,  as  the  agogiats  are 

seldom  competent  guides  except  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

This  practice  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  paying  for  days  of  rest, 

while  the  frequent  change  of  horses  makes  forced  marches,  should 

such  be  desirable,  more  practicable. 

Distances  are  stated  in  tbis  Handbook  in  terms  of  the  time  taken  to 
traverse  them  on  horseback,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  noted  (comp. 
p.  vi).  Pedestbian  Expeditions  of  a  day  or  more  are  practically  impoS' 
sihie,  owing  to  the  climate,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and  shelter, 
and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  But  shorter  excursions  on  foot,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  may  be  very  conveniently  made.  Tra- 
vellers should  never  quit  the  main  roads  without  a  guide,  partly  on  account 
of  the  savage  dogs  (see  p.  xviii). 


Equipment.  For  Athens,  Corft),  and  all  places  reached  by 
railway,  the  traveller  in  Greece  need  not  make  any  other  prepara- 
tions than  for  a  tour  in  Italy.  For  tours  in  the  interior  he  should 
provide  himself  with  a  suit  of  grey  tweed,  such  as  is  used  by  sports- 
men at  home,  and  an  overcoat  of  some  moderately  thick  or  water- 
proof material.  The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  see  that  the  seams 
are  sewn  with  particular  care  and  that  the  buttons  are  well  fastened 
on,  as  repairs  are  expensive  and  cause  great  delay.  Riding-breeches 
are  highly  desirable ;  but  if  ordinary  trousers  are  worn,  buttons  for 
riding-straps  should  not  be  forgotten.  Woollen  underclothing  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  preventive  of  chills  (comp.  p.  xxviii),  and  it  is  prudent 
to  wear  a  woollen  vest  at  night.  Flannel  shirts  are  in  many  respects 
more  convenient  than  linen  ones,  and  they  practically  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  luggage.  For  the  transport  of  the  latter  on  horseback, 
waterproof  bags  or  wallets  are  much  more  convenient  than  trunks  or 
hard  leather  portmanteaux.  The  boots  should  be  strong  and  able 
to  resist  the  friction  of  rocky  mountain-paths  and  ruined  masonry. 
The  hat  should  have  a  brim  wide  enough  to  afford  some  shade  from 
the  sun,  and  a  'puggaree'  tied  round  it  (obtainable  in  Athens)  will 
also  be  found  acceptable.  Smoke-coloured  spectacles  will  be  found 
a  great  relief  to  the  eyes,  though  their  use  feels  a  little  strange  at 
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first.  They  may  be  pnichased  from  tlie  Italian  optician  Labarbera, 
in  the  Rue  d'Hermes,  and  in  seTeral  other  shops  in  Athens,  but  may 
be  obtained  more  cheaply  in  England  or  Italy. 

The  traTeller  in  the  interior  should  also  have  a  travelling  flask 
and  drinking  cup,  a  knife  large  enough  to  be  used  in  eating  if  ne- 
cessary, a  fork,  candles  for  evening  use,  a  good-sized  rug,  and  a  good 
compass.  A  stout  cane  or  long  riding-whip  will  sometimes  be  found 
useful  in  repelling  the  village  and  shepherds'  dogs,  though  stone- 
throwing  is  perhaps  still  more  effective.  A  good  camp-bed  for  long 
journeys  is  the  'lit  de  campagne'  (25  lbs.  in  weight),  used  by  French, 
officers  and  to  be  obtained  at  Paris  (Avenue  de  I'Op^ra)  for  46  fr. 
—  The  large  native  wooden  flask  is  known  in  Greece  at  ^T%itza\ 

Topographical  Terms.  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  Qreek 
topographical  and  other  terms  occurring  in  the  text. 

SrimoklUi,  ruined  chapel.  Pdtamo^  river  (diminutive,  Potdmi), 

Hdgios  (fern,  hagia,  pi.  hagii),  Bsant.  Revma,    dry,    deep -sunken    river- 

Kavo  (officially  Akrotirion)^  cape.  hed. 

^aivvia,  huts,  hamlet.  Skdla,  1.  landing  j)lacc  or  quay  atal- 

^ephaldrt,  copious  spring  or  source.        i^n  'marina');  sf  rough  rocky  path 

Juetdchij  farm,  especially  a  convent-       (m^  ladder). 

-Z**™.'        .,  .  Stavrd,  cross. 

^wl5°lSw^*4JSa«r  TaxiarcM,  the  three  Archangels  Ga- 

S^7i«:J::l;'rtSed  fortress.  '         briel   Michael,  and  lUphael.         . 

Panagia,  Madonna  and  Child  (p.  liv).  Tnas  (Tr%ada),TTinity. 

PanigyHt  (panlgiris),  church-festival  ^^^f  (P^-  .««>«»0,  mountain. 

of  a  religious  and  social  character,  UTi^^i  spring. 

like  the  Breton  *Pardon8\  f^'f '  \>e\oyfT,  Lower- 

Figddi  (pigidi),  well.  ^P^^^  °^  Apano,  above,  Upper- 

Flatia  (TtXaxeTa),  square,   the  Italian  Megdlo,  great. 

piazza.  Mikrd^  small. 

b.  Steamboats. 

Few  travellers  from  England  to  Greece  take  ship  before  reach- 
ing Brindisi,  Marseilles,  Naples,  or  Trieste  (see  below),  but  those 
who  enjoy  a  long  sea-voyage  may  reach  their  destination  by  steamers 
sailing  direct  from  Liverpool  to  Syra  (p.  3)  or  Fatroi  (p.  28). 
The  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Co.  (8  Water  St.,  Liverpool,  or  28 
Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.)  leave  Liverpool  every  three  weeks,  those 
af  the  Mo8S  Line  (31  James  St.,  Liverpool)  every  16  days,  for  Syra, 
taking  about  a  fortnight  to  the  voyage  (cabin-fare  12-20i.).  —  The 
through-fares  from  Loudon  to  Athens  via  Brindisi  are  about  16^. 
4«.  or  112.  16a.,  via  Marseilles  about  15i.  28. ;  via  Paris  and  Brin- 
disi by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  express,  about  20i.  13«.  (comp. 
p.  xi). 

Communication  between  Greece  and  the  Italian  ports,  Marseilles, 
and  Trieste,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  Menageries  Maritimea  de 
France  (Rue  Vignon  1,  Paris),  the  Compagnie  Fraissinet  (Place  de 
la  Bourse  6,  Marseilles),  the  Navigazione  generate  italiana  (Florio^ 
RubattinOj  Rome),  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd  [Lloyd  Austro-UngaricOf 
Trieste).    The  vessels  of  the  Messageries  are  generally  somewhat 
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more  comfortable  and  less  crowded  than  those  of  the  other  com- 
panies, but,  of  course,  each  company  possesses  vessels  of  varying 
merit.  The  most  important  routes  are  given  in  RR.  1  and  2  of  th  e 
Handbook,  and  may  also  be  found,  with  their  continuation  to  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  etc.,  In  Bradahaw^s  Continental  Railwa'if  Ouide 
(2«.)  and  other  time-tables.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  *Liviet 
d'Itin^raire\  'Itinerario',  or  'Auskunft  iiber  den  Passagierdienst', 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  above-named  companies  on  appli- 
cation by  letter  or  otherwise.  —  The  opening  of  the  Canal  of 
Corinth  (p.  236)  has  no  influence  on  the  service  of  the  French 
steamers  and  of  the  Italian  vessels  sailing  vi&  Messina  to  the  Piraeus, 
as  the  abridgment  of  90-100  M.  for  these  lines  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  drawbacks  of  the  more  intricate  journey.  With 
regard  to  the  service  of  the  lines  starting  from  Brindisi,  no  time- 
tables were  published  down  to  Oct.,  1893. 

Food  is  included  in  the  first-class  and  second-class  fares  of  all  these 
companies,  except  on  the  voyage  from  Gorfti  to  Corinth  and  a  few  other 
Lloyd  routes.  (It  is  not,  however,  provided  gratis  daring  accidental  de- 
lay through  quarantine  or  other  unK>reseen  causes.)  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing coffee  is  provided.  D4jeuner  A  la  fourchette^  served  at  9  or  10,  consists 
of  8-4  courses.  Dinner  is  a  similar  repast  between  5  and  6  o''clock.  First- 
class  passengers  also  have  tea  at  9  o'clock.   Table-wine  is  not  charged  for. 

Fees.  The  steward  expects  1/2-i  fr.  for  each  day  of  the  voyage,  but 
more  if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble. 

Tickets  (payable  in  gold)  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person 
at  the  office  of  the  company.  Return-tickets,  usually  available  for  three 
months,  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  passage-money,  but 
not  on  the  cost  of  food ;  the  saving  will  appear  scarcely  important  enough 
to  most  travellers  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  booking  so  long  beforehand. 
Families  of  not  fewer  than  three  persons  aJso  obtain  a  reduction  on  the 
passage-money.  Gentlemen  may  always  travel  quite  comfortably  second- 
class,  though  when  ladies  are  of  the  party  it  is  of  course  advisable  to 
travel  first-class.  Both  first-class  and  second-class  passengers  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  The  food  is  about  the  same  in  quality  for 
both  classes,  but  is  somewhat  less  abundant  for  second-class  passengers. 

LuooAOE.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70-100  kilogrammes  (166- 
2Xfib».  Engl.)  of  luggage  free,  second-class  40-60  kilogrammes  (88-1831bs.). 

Embaxkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  some  time  before  the 
advertised  hour  of  starting.  In  Trieste  and  generally  in  Brindissi  also  the 
vessels  are  moored  to  the  quay.  In  the  Greek  harbours  small  boats  are 
necessary  to  convey  the  passenger  and  his  luggage  to  the  steamer.  The 
charge  (no  fixed  tariff)  is  usually  1  dr.,  with  luggage  IVz-S  dr.,  but  a  distinct 
agreement  should  always  be  made  in  advance.  On  arrival  at  the  vessel 
payment  should  not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his  luggage  is 
deposited  on  deck.  —  The  traveller  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board  to  an  offi- 
cial or  the  steward  and  receives  the  number  of  his  berth.  A  bag  may  be 
taken  into  the  cabin,  but  all  boxes  have  to  be  deposited  in  the  hold.  The 
traveller  should  take  care  to  see  that  all  his  boxes  are  properly  labelled. 

Lanouaob.  Italian  is  spoken  on  all  the  Italian  and  Austrian  vessels, 
French  on  the  French  vessels. 

The  Greek  Steamboat  Companiet ,  except  one  line  to  Marseilles 
(p.  1)  and  another  to  Trieste  (p.  4),  confine  themselves  to  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Greece.  Some  of  the  new  vessels  of  the  Pan- 
hellenio  company  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  steamers  of  the  com-* 
panies  above  mentioned.   The  food  on  board  resembles  that  of  the 
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Italian  steamers,  yaried  by  a  few  Greek  peculiarities  (wine,  see 
p.  xxiv) ;  it  is  not  included  in  the  fare  but  is  charged  for  according 
to  a  printed  tariff  (1st  class  6  dr.  per  day).  The  smaller  coasting- 
steamers  are,  however,  usually  very  poorly  appointed,  and  the 
cabins  often  swarm  with  vermin.  The  want  of  order  on  almost  all 
the  Greek  steamers  is  particularly  disagreeable.  In  spite  of  th9 
nominal  prohibition,  the  steerage  passengers,  who  are  often  more 
picturesque  at  a  distance  than  agreeable  at  close  quarters,  occasiO' 
nally  invade  the  after-deck,  and  the  notice  forbidding  smoking 
in  the  saloon  (jknoL-^opeOzxai  to  %di7tvtafi.a)  is  sometimes  more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  language  used 
on  board  is  Greek,  but  Italian  is  very  generally  understood.  The 
fares,  which  are  fixed  by  government,  are  payable  in  paper-money. 
Tickets  should  be  taken  at  the  steamboat-offices,  not  on  board  the 
steamers. 

The  chief  Greek  Companies  are:  1.  the  Panhellenios ;  2.  the 
Goudi  Steamboat  Company;  3.  the  Serpieri  Steamboat  Co.  The 
former  Hellenic  Company  has  suspended  its  sailings.  —  As  these 
steamers,  with  the  exception  of  those  plying  to  Trieste  and  Brindisi, 
are  not  noticed  in  the  ordinary  time-tables  of  W.  Europe,  and  as 
no  complete  Greek  railway  and  steamboat  guide  is  published ,  in- 
tending passengers  must  seek  information  at  the  Steamboat^ Offices 
at  the  port  of  embarkation.  The  latest  bills  of  the  various  com- 
panies are  now  generally  exhibited  in  the  larger  hotels  in  Athens, 
and  the  newspapers  usually  publish  information  as  to  steamers 
starting  from  the  Piraeus.  But  as  changes  frequently  take  place,  the 
traveller  should  never  omit  to  make  personal  enquiries  even  at 
Athens.  The  vessels  are  frequently  late,  and  sometimes  arrive  be- 
fore the  regular  hour. 

A  survey  of  the  most  important  Greek  steamboat  lines  is  given 
on  the  adjoining  yellow  paper.  The  ports  called  at  by  the  Greek 
steamers  are  underlined  in  red  in  the  large  map  of  Greece  in  the 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

c.  Season.    Flan  of  Tour.    Public  Becurity. 

The  choice  of  the  proper  season  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  success  of  a  visit  to  Greece.  A  tour  in  the  interior 
should  be  attempted  neither  in  the  rainy  months  of  winter  (from  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
March  ^  comp.  p.  xxvii)  nor  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  (middle 
of  June  to  beginning  of  September),  when  the  evils  mentioned  at 
p.  xili  are  at  their  height.  The  best  season  for  such  a  journey 
is  either  spring  (end  of  March  to  .end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June) 
or  autumn  (Sept.,  Oct.,  and  sometimes  the  first  half  of  Nov.). 
Athens,  where  most  tourists  naturally  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Greek  life  and  habits,  may  be  conveniently  visited  in  De- 
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HaveXX'/jVioc  dTfjioirXola ;  —  offices:  at  Athens  in  tlie  Rue  du 
Stade,  opposite  the  House  of  Deputies;  at  the  Piraew  in  the  Place 
d'Apollon  (W.  side),  near  the  harbour. 

a.  Feloponnesian  Line  (once  weekly  in  l)oth  directions) :  from  the  Pi- 
raeus to  Gy(heion  (Sparta)  in  15  hrs.  ^  thence  to  Kalamata  7  hrs.  \  thence  to 
Katdkolon  (Olympia)  IOV2  hrs. ;  thence  to  Zdkynthoi  (Zante)  21/2  hrs. ;  thence 
to  Mesolonghi  i^fi  hrs.  \  thence  to  Patrcu  2  hrs. . 

b.  Patras  and  Ionian  Islands  Line  (once  weekly  in  both  directions): 
from  Patraa  to  Zdiynthos  (Zante)  5'/4  hrs.;  thence  to  Kephallinia  (Cepha- 
lonia)  4  hrs. ;  thence  to  Kirkyra  (Corfit)  2  hrs. 

c.  Gyclades  Line  (once  weekly  in  both  directions) :  from  the  Pircteus 
to  TenoBYl^lt  hrs. ;  thence  to  Syros  (Syra)  1V«  hr. ;  thence  to  Naxos  SVz  hrs.  \ 
thence  to  Thera  (Santorini)  5  hrs. 

d.  Enboea  and  Yolo  Lines  (each  once  weekly  in    both  directions). 

1.  From  the  Piraeus  to  Laurion  88/4  hrs.;  thence  to  AiivM  41/2  hrs.;  thence 
to  Chalkis  28/4 hrs.;  thence  to  Limni  21/2  hrs.;  thence  to  Atalantd  IV2  hr. ; 
thence  to  Stylida  4  hrs. ;  thence  to  Oreotis  3  hrs. ;  thence  to  Volo  3  hrs.  — 

2.  From  the  Piraeus  to  Laurion  3^/4  hrs.;  thence  to  Chalkis  6^/4  hra. ;  thence 
to  Stylida  &/2  hrs.;  thence  to  Volo  51/2 hrs.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the 
steamers  of  the  1  st  line  sail  directly  from  Chalkis  to  Laurion,  and  those 
of  the  2nd  line  call  at  Aliv^ri, 

e.  Acamanian  Line  (once  weekly  in  both  directions):  from  Patras  to 
Mesolonghi  2  hrs. ;  thence  to  Astakds  8^/4  hra. ;  thence  to  Jthakd  (JthaJca)  2^4 
hrs.;  thence  to  Levkds  (S.  Maura)  4V2  hrs. ;  thence  to  Priveza  1  hr. ;  thence 
to  Salagora  i^/t  hr. ;  thence  to  Vonitza  ^fi  hr. ;  thence  to  Karavassard  2 
hrs.;  thence  to  Menidi  1^/2 hr.;  thence  to  J^4vezaQ}/ilirs.'^'  thence  to  Xew- 
kds  1  hr.;  thence  to  K4rkyra  (CorfU)  71/2  hrs.  (Astakos  is  not  touched  in 
the  return  route). 

f.  Cretan  Line  (once  weekly  in  both  directions):  from  the  Piraeus  to 
Siphnos  9  hrs.;  thence  to  Milos  (Miles)  ^/^  hrs.;  thence  to  Kfianid  and 
TUiitymon  in  the  island  of  Crete. 

g.  Oonstantinople  Line  (once  weekly  in  both  directions):  from  the 
Piraeus  to  Constantinople  in  40  hrs. 

h.  Two  Asia  Kinor  Lines  (each  once  weekly  in  both  directions,  with 
alternating  stations) :  from  the  Piraeus  via  Chios  to  Smyrna  25  hrs.;  thence 
to  Constantinople  33  hrs. ;  every  fortnight  proceeding  thence  into  the  Black 
Sea  to  Trapezunt  and  Batum. 

i.  Karseilles  Line  (every  fortnight  in  both  directions) :  from  the  Pi- 
raeus to  Marseilles  in  5  days. 

k.  Trieste  Line  (every  fortnight  in  both  directions) :  from  the  Piraeus 
to  Gy^ftfton (Sparta)  15  hrs. ;  thence  to  Kalamata  V/^  hrs. ;  thence  to  Katdkolon 
(Olympia)  lO'/jhrs.;  thence  to  Patras  71/4  hrs.;  thence  to  K^.rkyra  (Corfu) 
1572  hrs. ;  thence  to  Trieste  2V4  days  (Gythcion  is  not  touched  in  the  opposite 
direction).  -  After  the  opening  of  the  navigation  through  the  Canal  of  Corinth, 
the  steamboat  journey  from  the  Piraeus  to  Patras  will  require  about  10-12  hrs. 


n.  Ooudi  Compftny. 

Offices :  at  Athens^  Rue  du  Stade,  opposite  the  House  of  De- 
puties ;  at  the  Piraeua  in  the  Place  d'Apollon  (N.  side),  near  the 
harbour. 

a.  PeloponnesiaB  Lines  (each  once  weekly  in  both  directions).  1.  From 
the  Pireteu*  to  Hydroy  SpeUia^  Leonidi^  Optheion^  Kaknnata^  NMon^  Korfhid^ 
Pylo»,  Mdratho*,  Hag.  Kpriak9,  KyparUHa^  KatdkoUm,  Xante,  KpUini,  Meto- 
longhi,  Fatrcu.  —  2.  From  the  Piraeus  to  Aegina  (in  snmmer  Mtthana)^ 
Poroti  Hydta,  SpeUia,  OytMon,  Kalamata, 

b.  Argolio  Line  (four  times  weekly  in  both  directions):  from  the 
Piraeut  to  Aegina,  Methana,  Porot^  Hydra,  SpetHa,  Cheli  (resp.  Attroty, 
NaupUa, 

c.  Ettboea  and  Yolo  Line  (thrice  weekly  in  both  directions):  from  the 
Piraeus  to  Laurion,  Aliviri^  Chalkie  (Aedepsos  in  summer j,  Stylida,  Vclo\ 
calling  twice  weekly  at  lAmni  and  once  at  OreoH*. 

d.  Cyclades  Line  (twice  weekly  In  both  directions):  from  the  Pinteut 
to  Syros  and  Tenos, 

m.  Serpi^ri  Company. 

Office  at^he  Piraeus  in  the  Place  d'ApoUon. 

From  the  Piraeus  on  Sun.,  Tues.  and  Thurs.  to  Aeginoy  Methema^  Poros, 
Hydra,  Spetsia,  Cheli,  Leonidi,  Astros,  and  IfaupUa\  returning  from  Nauplia 
on  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Sat.  by  the  same  stations  to  the  Piraeus.  Fares  from 
the  PiraeuB:  to  Aegina  5  dr.  80,  8  dr.  90  1.;  Methana  or  Poros  6  dr.  75, 
4  dr.  85  1.;  Nauplia  11  dr.  45,  8  dr.  65  1.  Tickets  may  be  taken  on  board 
the  steamers. 
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cember  and  January,  as  rainy  days  can  "be  pleasantly  spent  in  its 
collections  of  antiquities..  The  stay  in  Athens  is  in  every  way  the 
finest  part  of  a  visit  to  Greece.  To  have  visited  the  Acropolis  and 
the  Theseion,  to  have  lingered  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the 
bay  of  Salamis  -will  always  remain  among  the  most  cherished  re- 
miniscences of  travellers  who  take  any  interest  whatever  in  classical 
antiquity.  Other  points  which  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked 
are  Olympia,  now  freed  from  the  rubbish- deposits  of  centuries,  Afj/- 
cenae  and  Tiryns,  witli  their  wealth  of  mythical  association,  and 
the  splendid  view  from  the  Acro-Corinth,  Lovers  of  nature  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  characteristic  coast-scenery 
and  in  the  well-tilled  plains  and  verdant  wood-clad  mountains  of 
theW.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where,  besides  Olympia,  the  Temple 
of  Ba^sae  and  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  Messene  d^dd  to  the 
attractions  of  a  visit.  Travelling  in  the  interior  is,  however,  recom- 
mended to  those  alone  whose  enjoyment  will  not  be  impaired  by 
the  unavoidable  privations  and  exertions  described  at  pp.  xii,  xiii.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  a  traveller,  who  makes 
no  pretention  to  classic  lore  but  is  wearied  of  the  artificial  and  over- 
civilised  side  of  modern  hotels  and  means  of  locomotion,  may  find 
an  extraordinary  charm  in  wandering  through  these  byeways  of 
travel,  in  which  unsophisticated  nature  is  glorified  by  so  heroic  a 
background..  Such  a  tour  should  be  made ,  however ,  with  one  or 
two  companions,  not  only  for  economy  but  to  avoid  the  feeling 
of  oppressive  loneliness  which,  easily  overcomes  the  solitary  stranger 
who  Is  not  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people. 

A  day's  journey,  as  a  rule,  should  not  exceed  7-8  hrs.  The 
distances  stated  in  the  Handbook  are  calculated  somewhat  closely, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  in  most  cases  to  leave  a  margin  for 
contingencies.  The  more  time  is  allowed  for  comfortable  enjoyment 
and  study,  the  more  rewarded  will  the  traveller  feel  for  the  expense 
and  exertions  of  the  journey. 

A  month's  visit  to  Athens  "and  thb  Pbloponnesus  may  be 
divided  as  follows :  — 

Athens  and  its  Environs,  including  the  Piraeus j  th§  Bay 
of  SaZamiSiEleusiSj  Phyle,  MaraJQion,  Sunion,  dind./Egina  Days 

(RR.  8,  9,  10) 10-12 

From  Athens  to  Corinth  and  Acro-Corinth  (RR.  12,  27)   .     1 
NaupliGj  ArgoSj  Tiryna^  Mycenae,  Epidauros  (RR.  29-32)      3 

From  Nauplia  to  TripoUtza  (R.  35) V2 

From  Trlpolitza  to  Sparta  (R.  36) IV2 

Sparta  and  Mistra  (R.  37) 1 

Through  the  Langada  to  Kalamdta  (R.  37)  . 1 

From  Kalamita  to  Phigalia  via  Mesiene  (R.  48)    ....     2 
From  Phigalfa  to  AndrCtsaena  via  the  Temple  of  Bassae 

(R.  43) 1 

From  AndrltSJBna  to  Olympia  (R.  42) 1 
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Olympia  (R.  AT)      1-2 

From  Olympia  to  Patras  (R.  46) 1 

From  Patras  to  Corfit  (R.  7) 1 

Corfii  (R.  3) 2-3 

27-81  days. 
Travellers  with  limited  time  may  proceed  from  Tripolitza  direct 
to  Olympia  vi^  Megalopolis^  Karytaena,   and  Andrttsaena,  making 
a  digression  to  Bassae  (RR.  39,  42,  43). 

A  visit  to  Ithaka  (R.  6),  which  is  made  most  conveniently  from 
Patras,  takes  ahout  3  days. 

The  chief  points  In  Central  Gbbece  and  Thessaly  may  be 

visited  in  2*/2  weeks  as  follows :  — 

Days 

From  Athens  to  Delphi  via  Cormtft(R.  12,  13)     ....  IV2 

Delphi  (R.  13) 1/2 

From  Delphi  to  Livadid  via  Chaeronea  (R.  14) 1 

From  Livadii  to  Orchomenos  (R.  19)  and  direct  to  Kou- 

toumoula  (p.  166) 1 

Via  Helicon,  Leuktra,  and  Plataea,  to  Thebes  (R.  lob)  .    .  2 

From  Thebes  to  Martino  via  Karditza  (R.  18) 2 

From  Martino  to  Thermopylae  and  Lamia  (RR.  18,  20)   .  2 

From  Lamia  to -Sf^t/i/da  and  FoJo  (RR.  20,  22) 1 

From  Volo  to  Larissa.    Vale  of  Tempe.  (R.  23) 2 

From  Larissa  to  TrCkkala  and  the  Meteora  Convents,  return- 
ing to  Volo  (R.  25) 3 

From  Volo  to  the  Piraeus  (R.  22) 1 

17  days. 

Those  who  have  only  about  10  days  in  all  to  spend  In  Greece, 
e,  g,  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  East,  should  devote  6  days  to  Athens 
audits  environs  (the  Piraeus,  Bay  of  Salamis,  Sunion,  andPentelikon 
or  Eleusis)  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  an  excursion  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Acro-Corinth,  Nauplia,  Tiryns,  Argos,  My  cense,  Patras, 
and  perhaps  Olympia). 

The  state  of  Public  Safety  in  Greece  is  at  present  all  that  can 
be  desired.  Since  the  bold  acts  of  brigandage  in  1870  (p.  124), 
when  several  English  travellers  were  the  victims,  the  Greek  govern- 
ment has  exerted  itself  strenuously  to  extirpate  this  national  evil ; 
and  only  a  few  isolated  cases  have  occurred  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 
The  Peloponnesus  has  for  years  been  considered  perfectly  safe. 

d.  Bestaurants  and  Caf^s.  Wine.  Tobacco. 

Travellers  who  limit  their  excursion  to  Athens  and  lodge  in  the 
larger  hotels  there  will  have  little  need  or  opportunity  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  Bestaurants  (daTtaT6pia,  estiatdrid),  as 
all  the  meals  for  the  day  are  Included  in  the  hotel-charge  for  'pen- 
ion'.    Those,  however,  who  frequent  hotels  of  the  second  class  in 
^-hens,  or  who  visit  other  towns,  may  find  the  following  list  of  the 
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most  common  Greek  dishes  useful.  Meals  aie  generally  eaten  h  la 
carte  (dinner  11-2,  supper  6-8).  Some  restaurants  close  at  9  p.m. 
In  the  larger  Athenian  restaurants  the  cuisine  is  half  French. 
Gratuities  are  not  necessary  but  are  gradually  becoming  customary. 
The  waiter  is  addressed  as  izaihi  (padf,  'garden*).  The  Greek  for 
portion  is  fxeplSa  (mtrida), 

oouTra  (soupa),  soup.  xouvouiriSta  (kounoupfdia),  cau- 
Cou(JL(5  (zoumd),  broth.  liflower. 

aobizayopTdpiafsoupachortdria),  xpojxfX'jSi  ('fcrommi'iiVj  onions. 

vegetable  soup  (* Julienne').  xoXoxuOi  (kolokithi)j  cucumber. 

oouTtor  a^'^okiii.oso  (soupa  avgoU-  ayYOupi  (angouri)j  gherkin. 

mono) ,    Boup   with   egg    and  TOfxcixec  (tomdtes),  tomatoes. 


lemon. 
oetXTCa  (scdtsa),  sauce. 
{AaxaptSvia  (makardnia),   macca- 

roni. 
xp^a?  (krias)^  meat. 
tb7]T6  (psitd),  roast  meat.  . 
^'TQTo  PtSIXXo    (p8it(S  vidillo)j 

roast  beef. 


TOfJioiTec  lefjiicjTaTc  (tom&tes  yemi^ 
stis  or  yomistii)^  stuffed  to- 
matoes. 

'KCkd.^K(pil&fi)^dk  kind  of  rich  rice- 
pudding,  like  the  Italian  risotto. 

dtC^fi.  irtXacpi  (atzempildfi),  *Per- 
sian  pillau'  of  hashed  mutton. 

6fJ.eX£TTa  (omeUtta),  omelette. 


^'zh  dpvaxi  (psito  amdki),  roast  ai^d,  du-^dCavgOj  avgd),  egg, eggs; 

lamb.  ttUYa  TiYavTjrd  or  [idxia  (at?pd 

xoTeXXirra  (kotelliita)  cutlet.  tiganiid    or  m&Ua) ,    poached 

fjLirt^T^xi  (bifliki),  beefsteak.  eggs ;  dii-^d  ^piaxafavgafriska), 

/oipofi.^pi  (chiromiri),  vulg.  caa-        fresh  eggs. 

iroDvt   (^samboHni^   *jambon),  fio\>^apkdr.iai  (youvarldkia), 

ham.  dumpUngs. 

oaXdffJLi  (saldmi),    aaXoixaa  (aal-  TCouxCouxdixia   (tzoutzoukdkia), 

Bitaa)^  sausagej  Xouxctvixa  (lou-       dumplings  with  garlic  (8k6rdo), 


kdnikajy  small  sausages. 
xoTrdirooXo  (koUdpoido)^  fowl. 
(ppixaoa^  (frikassiJt  fricassee. 
YaXiStrooXo  (gal6poulo),  turkey. 
|i.Tcex<£TCa  (bekdtta),  snipe, 
^-^va  (Mnajy  goose. 
Tcairi  (papi)^  duck, 
dpi  (^j7»cinV,  fish. 


Tupt  r^iK^)  cheese. 
Tupl  T-^;  'EXpexiac  or  t^«  BlxCe- 
p7]c   (tiri  tU  ElvttfoA  or   (is 
Vitzeri8)y  Gruyere  cheese. 
Tupl  ^oxcp6p,  Roquefort  cheese. 
TOuXoufiOTupi   (touloumotfrijj 

goat's-milk  cheese. 
TzoMf'fa  (poudinga)^  pudding, 
dpi  fxafiovv^c  (padri  mayonnes)^   YX6xiofjia  (gKkismaJj   sweets, 
fish  mayonnaise.  pastry. 

OTplSia  (strCdia),  oysters.  piaxdxo  (vishSto),  biscuit. 

Xa^idpi  (ehavidri),  caviare ;  Xe-  /aX^d  (chalvd),  a  Turkish  sweet- 
meat made  of  sesame  and  ho- 
ney ([A^Xi);  other  sweetmeats 
are  called  baklavd,  galato- 
poUriko ,  loukoHmia  (comp. 
p.  xxv). 
tppouxa  (fro<jLia)^  fruit 
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(jl6vi  (lemdni)j  lemon. 
Ttatdxau  (patdtaes)^  potatoes. 
YOpTdpta  (ehortdria)  or 
KayiasoL  (Icuchana),  vegetables. 
cpa9o6Xia  (fasoiUia)^  beans. 
fjLTCiC^XXia  (biaellia),  peas. 
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[ATjXov  ("miionj,  apple.  ^roproxdiXi   (portokdli),  orange; 

dr^dhi  (achlddi),  pear.  mandariniy  Mandarine  orange. 

Ttepdiaia  (kerdsia),  cherries.  Tteirdvi  (pepdni)^  melon ;  fxia  tperca 

cppao6Xai«   (fraoulesjj  strawber-  it.  (mCa  fetta  p.),  a  slice  of 

ries.  melon. 

0Tacp6Xia  (stafilia)^  grapes.  poixipo  (vovXiro),  butter. 

oxacpiSe?  (staffdes),  raisins.  dXdtTt  (aldti),  salt. 

8au,aaxY)va  (darndskinaj^  plums.  Tznzi[A  (piperijj  pepper. 

f)ooavixa  (roddnikajj  peaches.  ydXa  (gdlajy  milk. 

pepixoTta  (verXkoka)^  apricots.  vep6   (nerd),   water :     xp6o   vep<5 

d'(j.6YSaXa  f'amfpdaia^,  almonds.  f&rib  ncrj^  fresh  water, 

ouxa  '(%tka)y  figs.  ^'"^[^^  (psomi),  bread. 

Wine  (xpaai,  krassi;  oivo;  is  also  used  in  Athens  on  labels  and 
in  wine-lists;  aoTrpo,  dtpro,  white,  [xatipo,.  mdvro,  red,  x6x*kivo, 
kokkinoy  light  red).  The  ordinary  wine  of  Greece,  partly  to  increase 
its  keeping  power  and  partly  from  a  curious  freak  of  taste  (p.  xliv), 
is  impregnated  with  resin,  which  at  first  makes  it  very  unpalatable 
to  strangers.  This  flavour  is  particularly  strong  in  the  'Retsinat'  of 
Attica  (xpaoi  ^exoivdiTo,  krass'C  retsindto)^  which  foreigners  rarely 
learn  to  appreciate  (see,  however,  p.  xiviii).  In  the  wine  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  is  also  in  other  respects  superior  to  that  of  Attica, 
the  resinous  *bouquet'  is  much  less  strong  and  after  a  few  days 
scarcely  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  liquor.  An  Okd  (about 
11/5  quart)  of  ordinary  wine  costs  60-80 1.  in  Athens,  and  somewhat 
less  in  other  parts  qt  the  country.  The  usual  order  at  a  restaurant 
is  either  fi.io'?)  dxa  (misi  okd ,  1/2  oka)  or  ixai6  SpdfAta  (cfcattf  drd- 
miaj  100  dramia  =5  1/4  oka)*  Sometimes,  especially  in  taverns,  the 
wine  is  supplied  not  by  measure  but  by  the  glass  (generally  only 
half  full) :  Iva  xpaai  or  xpaodxt  (diminutive) ,  ena  hrassi  or  fttas- 
sdki,  51.  (in  Athens  sometimes  10 1.).  At  the  chief  hotels  resi- 
nous wine  is  not  supplied  except  on  special  application* 

The  ordinary  beverage  of  foreigners  in  Athens,  in  CorfCi,  on 
board  the  Greek  steamers,  etc.,  is  the  unresined  red  wine  called 
Kephisia  ('boutilya'  or  bottle  1  dr.,  *misi  boutilya'  1/2  ^r.),  which 
has  a  somewhat  insipid  and  weak  flavour.  Better  varieties  of  red 
and  white  wine  are  Sdlonos,  Petzdle,  Theophildtou^  and  Moraitou  (so 
named  after  the  owners  of  the  vineyards),  which  cost  about  IV2  ^r- 
a  bottle,  and  the  wine  of  the  Achaia  Co,  (p.  30);  most  of  them, 
however,  like  the  fine  .wines  named  at  p.  xliv,  are  too  flery  for 
regular  use.  French  wines  (4-10  fr.  per  bottle)  ate,  of  course, 
obtainable  at  Athens,  Corfil,  etc. 

Caf6s  (xacpeveia,  kafenid)  of  all  kinds  abound  in  Greece,  from 
the  wretched  wooden  shed  of  the  country- village  up  to  the  Athenian 
establishments  handsomely  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style.  The  coffee 
(£va  xacpd,  ena  kafi^  a  cup  of  coffee ;  56o  xacpe^ec,  dio  kafedesj 
two  cups  of  coffee)  is  generally  good ,  but  it  is  invariably  served 

the  Oriental  manner,  t.  e.  in  small  cups  with  the  grounds.    As 
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a  Tale  it  is  already  sweetened  (xoicpe  7X0x6,  kafi  gUkd)^  bnt  the 
visitor  may  order  either  a  xacpe  fA^tpio  (kafi  metrio) ,  with  little 
sugar,  or  a  xacpe  o^dxo  (kafe  acheto),  with  no  sugar.  The  usual 
charge  is  101.  per  cup  (151.  at  the  larger  Athenian  caf^s).  It  should 
he  allowed  to  cool  and  ^settle'  and  then  drunk  carefully  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment  at  the  bottom.  —  A  favourite  refreshment 
of  the  Greeks  is  Xouxo6p.i  (loukoUmi^  pi.  loukoiimia),  a  confec- 
tion (resembling  what  is  known  in  England  as  *Turkish  Delight') 
of  sweetened  gum  and  rose-water,  often  mixed  with  pistacchio  nuts. 
Another  is  p,aaTt)^a  (mast'Ccha),  a  liquor  distilled  from  the  gum  of 
the  mastlx,  which  forms  a  milky,  opalescent  fluid  when  mixed  with 
water.   The  ordinary  price  for  a  loukoumi  or  masticha  is  10 1.    The 

Greek  for  brandy  is  ()axl  (rakC,  pi.  rakid). 

A  8hoe>bUck  (hnuirot),  a  characteristic  figure  in  the  streets  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  is  always  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  cafes;  51.  is  paid  for  his 
services. 

Tobacco  (xa7tv(5(;,  kaptuSsy  smoke),  though  made  a  government 

monopoly  in  1887,  is  cheap,  provided  one  is  content ,  like  the 

Greeks  themselves,  to  smoke  Cigarettes,    A  packet  of   ordinary 

tobacco  costs  30-451.;    Turkish  tobacco  (ttoXitix^c  xairv6c,  po- 

litikdd  kapn^s^  so  called  from  Constantinople,  popularly  known  as 

1^  TT^Xu)  50,  60,  801.;  a  book  of  cigarette-papers  (ciYap6)^apTo, 

sigarikharto)  251.,  a  superior  kind  ('Job')  25-801.;  ready-made 

cigarettes  40-50 1.  per  packet.  Small  quantities  only  should  be  bought 

at  a  time,  as  the  tobacco  rapidly  becomes  dry  and  hot.  Cigars  (poUraj 

from  the  Spanish)  are  dear  and  to  be  had  good  only  at  Athens,  Pa- 

tras,  Yolo,  and  some  other  large  towns.    Those  offered  for  sale  in 

the  smaller  towns  are  generally  very  bad.  —  Nargilehs  or  Water 

Pipes t  in  which  a  peculiar  kind  of  Persian  tobacco  (tounibekS)  is 

used,  may  be  obtained  in  the  caftfs.    It  requires  a  considerable 

effort  to  draw  the  smoke  into  the  mouth,  and  at  first  the  tobacco 

exercises  a  somewhat  stupefying  effect.  Seasoned  smokers  swallow 

the  smoke,,  but  even  when  it  is  expelled  again  at  once,  this  practice 

produces  effects  similar  to  the  use  of  opium. 

e.  Koney.   Passports.   Custom  House. 

Greece  joined  the  La.tin  Monetary  Lbagub  in  1871,  but  owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position  of  the  country  the  currency 
consists  almost  entirely  of  paper.  The  franc  is  called  5pa/fjii^ 
(drackme;  pi.  (pa^fxa?;,  draehmes)j  the  centime  Xeirx^v  (lepUSn; 
pi.  leptd)»  The  five-lepta  piece,  corresponding  to  the  French  sou  or 
Italian  soldo,  is  known  as  irevtapa  (penddra^  pi.  penddres),  the  ten- 
lepta  piece  as  htxd^a  (dekdra^.  The  money  in  ordinary  circulation 
consists  chiefly  of  notes  of  1  and  2  dr.,  and  there  are  also  larger 
no  es  for  10,  25,  100,  500  dr.,  and  upwards.  The  10  dr.  notes  are 
usually  divided  into  halves,  each  worth  5  dr.  The  value  of  the  20 
franc  gold-piece  (napoleon)  has  recently  varied  between  26  and 
32  dr.  in  paper.   The  banknotes  of  the  Greek  National  Batik  circu- 
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late  in  the  ten  older  provinces,  those  of  the  Ionian  Bank  (which 

has  an  agency  in  Athens)  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  those  of  the 

EpirO'The$8alian  Bank  in  Thessaly. 

The  heat  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums  is  French  or  EnglUh 
Gold,  Letters  of  Credit^  English  Banknotes^  or  Circular  Notes;  the  latter 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal  English  or  American  banks. 
French  and  German  banknotes  are  not  favourably  received.  English  gold 
always  commands  ready  acceptance,  the  exchange  for  a  sovereign  varying 
from  31  to  33  dr.  (paper  currency).  Money  sent  to  Greece  should  either 
be   in  the  form   of  cheques   (upon  Paris)  or   should  be   forwarded  as   & 

Earcel  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Co.,  to  Patras  or  the  Piraeus,  where  it  must 
e  called  for  by  the  recipient.  Foreign  post-office  orders  are  neither 
issued  nor  paid  by  the  Greek  post-office,  though  inland  post  office  orders 
up  to  the  value  of  500  dr.  may  be  obtained.  The  Greek  National  Bank 
CE0VIXTO  TpaiteCa)  has  agencies  (liiroxaTcfffTTjixa,  pi.  ^"Koxtnartrwi.axa)  in 
all  the  larger  provincial  towns.  Small  sums  of  gold  may  be  converted  into 
paper  at  the  stalls  of  the  money-changers  (comp.  p.  36).  Unless  a  special 
stipulation  has  been  made  to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  leading  hotels  at 
Athens  and  Corfu,  paper  money  may  be  regarded  as  the  legal  tender. 

Fassports.  A  Passport  is  not  demanded  from  the  traveller 
either  on  entering  or  leaving  Greece,  hut  will  often  be  fonnd  use- 
ful, especially  for  a  tour  in  the  interior.  Registered  letters,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  delivered  to  strangers  unless  they  can  establish  their 
identity  by  some  such  document;  and  the  countenance  and  help  of 
the  British  and  American  consuls  must  also  depend  upon  the  proof 
of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller.  An  English  Foreign 
Office  Passport  (price  2«.)  may  he  obtained  in  London  through 
W.  J.  Adams,  69  Fleet  Street;  E.  Stanford,  26  Oockspur  Street; 
Dorrel  &  Son,  15  Charing  Cross ;  Lee  &  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 
The  visa  of  the  Greek  minister  in  London  (58  Pall  Mall)  is  desirable. 

Custom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally 
lenient,  and  small  articles  of  luggage  are  seldom  interfered  with. 
The  objects  sought  for  are  new  articles,  which  might  have  a  com- 
mercial value,  and  cigars,  the  duty  on  which  is  high.  The  luggage 
of  departing  travellers  is  searched  to  see  that  it  contains  no  Anti- 
quitieSf  which  it  is  forbidden  to  take  out  of  the  country. 

f.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 

Letters  (Ypoffxp-aTa,  grdmmata^  or  d7rtOToXa{,  epiatolae ;  com'p, 
p.  xxxix)  may  be  addressed  poste  restante  or,  still  hotter,  to  the 
hotel  or  boarding-house  where  the  visitor  intends  residing.  The 
address  should  he  in  French.  When  asking  for  letters  the  traveller 
should  present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally. 
—  Letter  of  16  grammes  (1/2  oz.)  to  any  of  the  states  included  in 
the  postal  union  30  1.,  within  the  kingdom  of  Greece  201.,  by 
town-post  in  Athens  10  1. ;  registration  fee  (ehargi,  ooaT7jp.ivo, 
sistimeno)  30  1. ;  letters  must  he  registered  at  least  one  hour  before 
the  office. closes.  —  Postcard  (SeXxcHpiov  ^7riaToXix(5v,  dtltdrion^  pi. 
delt&ria)  10  1.,  whether  for  inland  or  foreign  use.  —  Book-packets 
6  1.  per  50  grammes. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  post-office  is  open  daily  from  8  or  9  a.m. 
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to  6  or  7  p.m.,  excluding  the  midday  hours,  12  to  2  or  3 ;  in  smaller 
places  the  office-hours  are  sometimes  very  short. 

Telegiams  within  the  kingdom,  including  the  islands,  6  -words 
50  1.,  7-15  words  1  dr.,  each  additional  word  5  Lj  telegrams  with 
special  haste  {chargi)^  the  delivery  of  which  is  guaranteed  within 
24  hrs. ,  may  be  sent  at  double  the  above  rates.  —  To  foreign 
countries  there  are  several  telegraph  lines ;  1.  vi^  Zante  and 
Otranto;  2.  y\^  Zante  and  Trieste;  3.  via  Lariisa;  4.  via  Syra 
and  Odessa  (to  Russia);  5.  to  Turkey  via  Chios  and  Constan- 
tinople (in  addition  to  the  first  three  lines);  6.  to  Crete,  via  Syra. 
The  prices  vary  on  the  different  lines.  The  following  rate  per  word 
(no  word  to  have  more  than  15  letters)  is  charged  for  telegrams 
sent  from  the  Greek  mainland  by  the  first  three  lines :  Qreat  Britain 
91  1.,  France  67,  Oermany  66Y2J  Switzerland  61,  Austria  and 
Hungary  55V2>  I>enmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  71 1/21  Russia 
85V2  !•  To  Russia  vist  Syra  and  Odessa  each  word  costs  981/21-  *»  to 
Turkey  visL  Larissa  and  Katerina  33,  vi|L  Chios  4572  1';  ^0  Crete 
(also  to  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Samos,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago)  via  Syra  45 1/2  1*  To  the  United  States 
each  word  costs  from  1  dr.  57  to  2  dr.  37Y2l'»  according  to  locality; 
to  Canadttj  Nova  Scotia,  or  Newfoundland,  1  dr.  57 1.  —  Telegrams 
from  any  of  the  islands  cost  4-4*72  !•  per  word  more. 

g.  Climate.   Health. 

It  is  now  considered  as  fairly  established  that  the  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  of  Greece  have  remained  on  the  whole  un- 
altered since  the  earliest  historical  period.  The  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  many  places  has,  however,  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  and  hence  has  modified  the  state  of  agriculture. 

The  facts  on  which  the  statements  made  below  are  founded 
were  communicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt  (d,  1884),  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  at  Athens. 

The  following  table,  based  on  observationfl  extending  over  ten  years, 
shows  the  annual  number  of  Rainy  Dayi  and  the  Rainfall  at  Athens.  The 
rainfall  is  expressed  in  lines  (Paris  measure  -,  5  lines  English  =  51/2  Paris 
lines,  nearly). 

Days.  Rainfall.  Days.  Bainfall. 

25.2  July  2         4.2 
16.0                      August  3  3.7 

17.3  September  4  6.3 
7.9  October  9  22.1 
8.8  November  13  89.4 
6.8  December  _13  25.9 

Totals    95      183.6 

Sometimes  in  the  wet  season  18-22  lines  of  rain  fall  in  24  hrs.  and, 
very  exceptionally,  even  more. 

The  Mean  Barometrical  Height  at  Athens,  reduced  to  zero,  is  33472 
Paris  lines.  The  Mean  Annual  Temperature,  determined  from  sixteen  years' 
observation,  is  75.75°  Fahr.^  the  absolute  maximum  was  106%  the  absolute 
minimum  14°  Fahr. 

Of  Thunder-storms,  the  thunder  of  which  is  heard  at  Athens,  about 
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20  occur  anntially.  An  average  of  three  such  storms  occur  in  October  and 
November,  two  in  June,  July,  September,  and  December,  and  one  in  eacb. 
of  the  remaining  months. 

Observations  extending  over  sixteen  years  show  that  the  S.W.  and 
N.£.  Winds  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  former  from  April  to  June,  tbe 
latter  from  July  to  September. 

A  Clear  8kv  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  when  the  sky,  even 
to  the  telescope,  appears  absolutely  cloudless  both  by  day  and  night,  is 
of  rare  occurrence  even  in  Greece.  Years  with  three  or  four  days  of  this 
character  have  been  noted,  and  three  or  four  years  have  passed  without 
a  single  such  day.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  however,  Attica 
may  claim  about  270  sunny  days  in  the  course  of  the  year*  Days  and 
nights  on  which  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudy  are  also  rare,  four  or  five 
only  occurring  in  a  year.  In  summer  the  clouds  generally  appear  in  the 
forenoon  only. 

Mumidity.  Dew  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in  summer  (May-Sept.), 
but  a  slight  fall  of  dew  may  occur  at  other  seasons  unler  favourable  con- 
ditions. If  complete  saturation  of  the  air  with  moisture  be  estimated  at 
100,  this  figure  is  rarely  attained;  the  annual  mean  is  about  63,  but  in 
July  and  August  it  may  sink  to  16  or  even  10.  This  extreme  aridity  oceura 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.E.  winds  (the  Btuian  or  MilUmi)^  when 
observations  have  proved  that  the  soil  sometimes  attains  a  heat  of  165^ 
Fahr.    Fog  or  MM  is  rare» 

Tbe  general  Bnles  of  Health  to  be  observed  in  Greece  are  simi- 
lar to  those  required  in  S.  Italy  and  other  southern  lands.  The 
visitor  should  invariably  be  somewhat  more  warmly  clad  than  in  a 
similar  temperature  at  home,  and  he  should  never  leave  the  house 
without  an  overcoat  or  plaid,  to  be  donned  on  passing  from  sun- 
shine to  shade,  when  sitting  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  and  in  the  even- 
ing. The  sun  is  so  strong  even  in  winter,  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  shade  is  very  marked.  In  the  cooler  seasons, 
the  traveller  should  avoid  sitting  in  the  shade,  especially  on  the 
cold  stones  of  ruined  buildings.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  warmly 
covered  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed-clothes  at  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  is  apt  to  be  scanty.  Catching  cold  is  often  a  much 
more  serious  affair  than  In  cooler  climates,  and  the  first  symptoms 

should  be  carefully  attended  to* 

The  Wateb  of  Greece,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  is  seldom 
thoroughly  pure  or  wholesome,  and  the  traveller  should  quench  his  thirst 
mainly  with  wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like.  The  good  qualities  of  the 
resinous  wine  mentioned  at  p.  xxiv  are  highly  extolled  by  those  who  are 
used  to  its  peculiar  flavour,  especially  in  stomachic  derangements  occas- 
ion,ed  by  the  unusual  food. 

Malarial  Fever  is  endemic  only  in  a  few  of  the  low-lying  plains,  such 
as  those  of  Bceotia,  Argos,  Laconia,  and  £^is,  and  generally  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  ague.  Travellers  who  take  sufficient  nourishment 
and  observe  the  most  ordinary  precautions  are  much  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  it  than  the  poorly -fed  and  badly -housed  natives.  They  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  vapours  rising  from  the  ground  after  heavy 
rain,  and  should  avoid  the  evening,  night,  and  early-morning  air  as  much 
as  possible,  especially  when  fasting.  A  moderate  use  of  spirits  is  said  to 
be  a  prophylactic  against  fever,  and  quinine  and  change  of  air  are  the 
"best  cures. 

Of  Physicians   ({arpoc,   iatrds^  pi.  (arpQ  there  is  no   lack  in  Greece, 

and  those  in  Athens  and  the  other  large  towns  may  generally,  be  trusted, 

though  they  prescribe  more  drugs  than  is  now  usual  in  W.  Europe.  Host 

^f  them  have   studied  in  France  or  Germany  and  can   Speak  French  or 

German.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  JDr.  Ldmbroi  (also  a  surgeon), 
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and  Dr.  Makias,  both  at  Atbeos.  Physicians  are  found  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  thoagh  generally  of  an  inferior  type ;  not  unfrequently 
they  are  the  provincial  mayors  (demarchs).  —  The  best  Hospital  in 
Athens  is  the  Evcmgelimnos^  where  the  charge  of  10  dr.  a  day  includes  me- 
dicine and  medical  attendance. 

n.    The  Modern  Greek  Language, 

The  language  of  the  modeni  Greeks  was  long  regarded  by  schol- 
ars as  a  semi-barbarous  dialect,  compounded  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements  and  destitute  of  any  connection  with  classic  Greek. 
Now,  however,  the  divergences  which  exist  between  modern  and 
ancient  Greek,  undeniable  as  these  are,  are  considered  merely  as 
the  natural  results  of  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  people 
and  of  the  foreign  yoke  which  oppressed  them  for  centuries.  The 
uncertainty  which  preyails  on  many  isolated  points  is  explained 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  no  universally  popular  work  by  an  influ- 
ential writer,  and  no  authoritative  lexicon  to  give  an  academic  ruling 
on  the  vexed  questions,  have  as  yet  appeared. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Hellas  were  spread  by  the  Mace- 
donians throughout  all  their  conquered  empire ;  and  the  Attic  dia- 
lect (with  some  modiflcationB),  both  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  afl^ected  by  the  educated  Macedonians,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  that  were  composed  in  it,  became  the 
most  authoritative  of  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided,  Attic  Greek  became  the  language  of 
the  court  at  Byzantium.  The  conquered  borrowed  only  the  name 
of  the  conquerors,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  Greek  peasant 
calls  himself  Romaeds  and  his  language  Romaeika.  The  ancient 
dialects  gradually  declined  in  importance ;  though  they  still  stub- 
homly  clung  to  existence  in  remote  islands  and  sequestered  moun- 
tain-districts, whose  population  never  changed,  and  have  lingered 
even  to  our  days.  Side  by  side  with  the  universally  understood 
popular  dialect  and  with  the  written  language  which  has  begun  to 
undergo  a  reflnlng  process,  there  still  exist  peculiar  idioms  lu  CAto9, 
OrHe,  TsA<ziScon/a (p.  262),  ifama (p. 263),  Trebizond,  etc.,  which,  as 
the  last  phases  of  ancient  spoken  dialects,  are  of  importance  in 
throwing  light  on  their  previous  conditions.  As  our  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  isolated  relics  of  an- 
cient dialects  are  chiefly  found  to  be  Doric,  though  a  few  are  iEolic. 

Modem  literary  or  written  Greek  to  a  certain  extent  approxi- 
mates to  classic  Greek,  so  that,  e,  ^.,  the  newspapers  may  be  read  with 
little  difficulty  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  latter.  But 
with  the  spoken  language  it  is  very  different.  Even  the  most  ac- 
complished classical  scholar  fails  to  understand  this,  without  special 
study.  The  method  of  pronunciation  which  prevails  is  Reuchlin's 
system  (brought  from  Constantinople  in  1453  by  John  Lascaris  and 
his  fellows,  and  taught  in  Italy  for  several  years),  and  differs  very 
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essentially  from  the  Erasmian  systenij  wMch  has  been  adopted  by 
western  scholars ;  while  entirely  new  words  for  the  ordinary  articles 
of  everyday  life  have  superseded  the  classic  terms.  Anyone,  however, 
who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  the  ancient  language,  will  And  it  easy 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  modern  tongue  for  the 
purposes  of  travel  in  the  course  of  a  month's  study  at  Athens 
under  a  good  instructor,  for  whom  enquiries  may  be  made  at  the 
booksellers'  shops.  The  following  summary  is  limited  to  a  fe-w 
of  the  most  essential  points ;  and  its  object  will  be  attained  if  it 
places  those  travellers  who  have  not  leisure  to  acquire  a  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  modem  Greek,  in  a  position  to  ask  an 
occasional  question  or  make  an  occasional  request.  Even  when  the 
traveller  is  accompanied  by  a  courier,  he  will  often  find  it  useful 
to  be  able  to  address  a  guide  or  inn-keeper  directly.  Vineenl  ^ 
Dickson's  ^Handbook  to  Modem  Greek'  (2nd  ed.,  1881 ;  Macmillan, 
London)  will  be  found  a  convenient  manual  for  the  further  study 
of  the  language. 

Fronunciation.  Vowels  :  a,  e,  and  o  are  pronounced  like  a  in 
'father',  c  in  *pet',  and  o  in  *for' ;  o>  is  sounded  like  o  in  *fore', 
but  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  o  in  ordinary  conversation. 
The  commonest  vowel-sound  is  ee  (the  Italian  i),  as  in  'feet', 
for  not  only  are  the  letters  t),  i,  and  u  so  pronounced,  but  also 
the  diphthongs  ei,  ot,  and  ui.  In  transliteration  for  pronunciation, 
this  ««-sound  is  represented  throughout  the  Handbook  (except  in 
the  case  of  proper  names;  comp.  p.  xli)  by  the  letter  t,  pronounced 
in  the  Italian  fashion.  The  remaining  diphthongs  ai,  au,  tu,  t]0, 
and  00,  are  pronounced  respectively  like  oe  or  e  (in  pet),  av  (of), 
«v  (ef)^  eev  (eef),  and  ou  (oo). 

Consonants.  ^  is  sounded  like  v ;  f  and  ^  before  a,  o,  oo,  or 
0),  are  hard,  before  the  various  e  and  ee-sounds  y  Is  pronounced  y, 
and  ^  like  the  guttural  ch  in  the  Scottish  *loch'  or  the  German 
*nicht';  5  (represented  on  the  large  map  by  dK)  is  pronounced  like 
th  in  Hhe',  6  like  tA  in  Hhin';  C  is  the  English  %  or  soft  8  as  in 
rose }  c  has  almost  always  the  hissing  sound  of  ss,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  in  the  middle  of  words ;  a^  has  a  kind  of  double  sound, 
a'cA  ;  71  and  t  are  generally  hard,  like  p  and  t,  but  ir  after  p.,  and 
T  after  v  are  softened  into  6  and  d  (e.^.  "OXop-iro?  =  61imbos,  xpi- 
divTa  =  trianda) ;  9  is  Z',  and  yy  1"  pronounced  like  ng^  p.::  at  the 
beginning  of  words  has  the  sound  of  6,  thus  Mii6p(»v  =  Byron.  The 
remaining  consonants  are  sounded  like  the  corresponding  consonants 
in  English ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  final  v  and  <  are  generally 
elided  in  colloquial  Greek,  even  when  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ten tongue  [e.g.  KaxcUxwXov  =  Kat&kolo).  The  spiritus  asper^  or 
rough  breathing  ('),  though  still  written,  is  never  sounded,  like  h 
mute  in  French  (  OfJitjpoc  e=  6miros,  Homer). 

The  English  traveller  who  haa  learned  to  pronounce  Greek  at  school 

according  to  quantity  will  find  the  changes  of  pronunciation  in  particular 

etters  far  less  troublesome  than  the  abandonment  of  all  regard  to  quantity 
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and  the  adoption  of  accents  instead.  The  natives  will  hardly  understand 
l^e  most  correct  sentence  if  it  is  pronounced  with  the  wrong  accents. 
Thus  even  (xbtXurra,  the  ordinary  affirmation  for  'very  weir,  is  not  com- 
prehended if  pronounced  fxaXtcjxa.  This  therefore  shoiUd  in  tJie  first  place 
occupy  the  English  students  attention. 

Sabstantives.  The  numher  of  Diminutives  in  modern  Greek  Is 
striking,  though  they  are  not  all  diminutives  in  meaning:  e.g. 
[Aoa^cCpi  (moschfiri,  from  ja^o^oc),  calf;  dpNctxi  (arnaki,  from  dipvQ 
lamb;  ^ap.paxt  (vamvaki),  cotton.  Intensatioes  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  rare:  e.g.  xouxdlXa (koutala),  table-spoon, from  xouTdXi, spoon. 

Omissions  of  Short  Vowels  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  un- 
common: e.g.  9(81  (ffdi,  from  6cp(Stov),  snake;  otcIti  (spfti,  from 


I 


6a7r(Tiov),  house ;  tiaxi  (mati,from  6p.jJidTiov),  eye,  large  spring ;  cppiS 
(frfdi,  from  6cppu§iov),  eye-brow.  —  Modern  nominatiye  -  forms 
have  in  many  cases  been  constructed  by  taking  the  oblique  cases  of 
classic  forms.  Masculine  substantives  of  this  kind  are  xXiQXTjpac 
(klitfras,  from  xXtqttjp,  public  messenger  or  servant),  policeman; 
TTttT^pac  (pattfras,  from  Trarrjp),  father;  dipa^  (atfras,  from  drjp),  air, 
wind;  feminine  examples  are  jiTjTdpa  (mitera,  from  p-'/jr/jp),  mother; 
YUvaTxa (yinaeka, from Yuv-/)),  woman;  /"^va  (chfna,from  /tqv),  goose. 

Modem  Greek  has  fewer  Case  Endings  than  classic  Greek,  but 
it  has  a  more  fully  developed  system  of  declensions  than  the  Rom- 
ance languages,  which  rely  largely  on  prepositions.  An  approach 
to  this  latter  system  is,  however,  seen  in  the  dative  case,  at  one 
time  usually  represented  by  the  genitive  form,  but  now  even  more 
frequently  by  eU  (is)  with  the  accusative;  e.g.  instead  of  eiTia  t-^c 
xuplac  (fpa  tis  kirfas),  *I  said  to  the  lady',  the  form  eXna  eU  T-^jv 
xuploM  (fpsa  is  tin  kirfan).  —  Final  v  in  the  accusative  is  very 
frequently  dropped;  e.g,  for  fjwi  xov  Oe<5v  (*by  God  I')  one  usually 
hears  fjiA  t6  %e6  (ma  to  the6);  but  before  p,  x,  tt,  and  x  (v,  ft,  p, 
and  f)  it  is  retained;  e.g.  tov  xaip.£vo  (ton  kaimeno),  'poor  fellow  !* 
When  the  final  ov  of  diminutives  is  dropped  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  the  stem  so  shortened:  e.g.  instead  of  V7)a(ov  (nlsfon, 
island,  for  v^oo^  the  nominative  form  is  vt)ct  (nisf).  Gen.  vtjatoD 
(nls'ioti),  Nom.  pi.  vtjaid  (nisia),  Gen.  pi.  vifjaifiiv  (nision).  —  The 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  feminine  nouns  in  a 
and  Ti  (a  and  t)  end  in  au  (short  aes,  or  es) ;  e.g.  a\  xuplaK;  (sb 
kirifiBs),  the  ladies,  TToXXaTc  •^ijsolX'aoh^  (poll»s  yinakees),  many 
is  women.  —  There  is  no  dual  number  in  modern  Greek. 

The  numeral  Svac,  p.ta,  Eva  (tfnas,  mfa,  na;  comp.  p.  xxxiii) 
used  as  an  indefinite  article. 

Comparison  of  Adjeotives.  The  Comparative  is  usually  formed 
by  prefixing  ni6  (pi6,  for  irX£ov)  to  the  positive ;  the  Superlative 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  the  comparative.  A  few  adjectives  com- 
pared in  the  ancient  manner  have  survived,  as  xaXXlxepo?  (kalli- 
teros),  better;  ^eip(5Tepoc  (chir6teros),  worse;  but  mh  xaX^c  (pi6 
kal6s)  is  also  used.  'Than'  after  comparatives  is  izapd  (para)  with 
the  accusative;  *8till'  (as  in  'still  more')  is  dix6[i.7]  (ak6mi). 
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Adverbs  end  in  o  (a) ;  e.g.  xctKd  (kali),  well ;  xaxd  (kakfi),  badly ; 
Xa(Ji7cp(£  (lambra),  splendidly  j  aa^tijjia  (as'chima),  hoiiibly. 

Fronoans.  Personal :  dydb  (eg6),  I ;  ^jjloO  or  jaou  (emou,  mon) 
and  iikisa  (emtfna),  mine ;  djidva  is  also  used  for  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative. —  i^jiieic  (emis),  -wej  -/jfAa;  or  jaS;  (emas,  mas),  ng. 

06  or  i(s\)  (sf,  esf),  thon ;  gen.  and  dat.  aoO,  o£va,  or  da^va  (sou, 
s^na,  estfna),  thine,  to  thee ;  ace.  ai  or  ioisa  (stf,  estfna),  thee.  —  aei; 
or  d<JeT?  (sis,  esis),  you  j  aa?  or  daac  (sas,  esas),  you  (ace). 

aMi,  air^,  06x6  (avt6s,  avtf,  avt6),  he,  she,  it;  gen.  and  dat. 
duToO  (avtdu)  or  tou  (t6u),  dluxfj^  (avtis)  or  t^c  (tis);  etc.  — I 
myself,  ifto  6  !Sio;  (eg6  0  idios). 

Possessive.  The  possessive  is  usually  expressed  by  the  enclitic 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns;  e.g.  xh  artki  jiou  (to splti  mou), 
my  house.  It  is  emphasized  by  prefixing  15 1x6;  or  Btxo;  (dik6s)  to 
the  personal  pronouns :  thus,  5ix(5c  fAOU,  my,  hix6z  aou,  thy ;  8ix6s 
Tou,  his;  81x6?  p.as,  ourj  hix6^  aa;,  yonrj  Sixoctcov,  their. 

Interrogative,  Ilot^;,  ttokx,  7roi6v  (pifis,  pia,  pi6n),  who  or  which; 
pi.  TCOto(,  TToiat,  itoidt  (pif,  pias,  pia).  The  Gen.  (or  Dat.)  sing,  of 
iz(h6q  and  ttokSv  is  TriavoO  (pianoti),  of  TCOia,  mav^c  (pianfs);  Gen. 
pi.  for  all  genders  Triavmv  (pianon).  —  T((ti),  what?,  what  kind  of? 

Demorhstrative,  Toijto?,  ToiiTTj,  touto  (toiitos,  totiti,  totito),  this. 
But  duT6?,  durf),  duT(5  (see  above)  is  more  commonly  used.  — 
6  tSio?  (0  idios),  the  same  (emphatic). 

Relative.  For  all  genders  and  both  numbers:  ito6(pou);  be- 
sides which  6  6T:oto?  (0  opios),  declined  like  an  adjective,  is  most 
commonly  used. 

Indefinite.  Kavlva;,  r.a\i.[i.id,  xav£va  (kan^nas,  kammid,  kan^na), 
some  one,  some;  with  his  (d^n)  =  no-one,  none. 

ofXXo?,  aXXf),  dXXo  (alios,  alii,  alio),  other;  8X0;,  8Xt],  5Xo  (olos, 
oli,  olo),  whole,  in  the  pi.  all. 

Frepoflitioiis.  The  common  people  rarely  use  any  prepositions 
except  those  that  govern  the  accusative.  Instead  of  iv ' Aft'/|vaic  (en. 
Athinaes),  the  common  phrase  is  oxo^c  (contraction  for  el«  toc) 
'Ad-^jvaS  (stas  Athfnas)  or  ottjv  (for  el;  t)jv)  'A^fjva  (stin  Athina). 
In  many  cases  an  adverb  is  prefixed :  e.g.  irpoo^A  eU  (prostha  is) 
^before'  (instead  of  7:p6  with  the  Gen.).  *Beside'  (*near',  'at')  is 
usually  xovSdi  (konda),  *with'  [jtaCu  (mazi),  to  which  the  enclitic 
genitives  p-ou,  oou  (mou,  sou)  are  added :  e,g.  xov5di  [AOU,  *beside  me*, 
*at  my  house',  xovod  ce  or  xovSd  0'  auT(5v  (konda  se  or  kondd  s* 
avt6n),  'beside  you',  *at  your  house'.  'Without*  is  vwpk  (ohorls). 
'Untir  or  'as  far  as'  is  tea  [t.i  (isame);  e,g.  taa  fjie  tov  opdjAOv  (fsa  me 
ton  dromon),  'as  far  as  the  road'.  A  few  abbreviated  formations 
are  in  common  use :  e.g.  Tipo  ttoXXou  (pro  pollou),  'for  a  long  time*. 

Goxgnnotion».    Kal  (Jcae),  and,  also;  BtoTi  (di6ti),  then;  jid 
^ma),  but;  dWa (alia),  but;  Xonr(5v  (lip6n),  so,  thus;  8ti  (oti),  that; 
d)C  (pos),  that;  lid  vcH  (dia  na),  in  order  that;  ^v  (an),  if. 
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Namerals.  Cardinid  and  Ordinal. 

1.  £vac,  fJLta,  2va  (tfnaR,   mia,  Trpwxoc,  Trp(6Tir),  TrpwTOv  (protos, 
tfna).    Gen.  is6^,  (xia;,  Ivo;         pr6ti,  pr6ton). 

(en6s,  mias,  en63).  Ace.  2vav, 
{xlav,  2va  (6nan,  mfan,  ^na). 

2.  56o  (dfo,  dyo).  Seutepo;,  -t),  -ov   (d^vteros,  -i, 

-on). 

3.  Tpeic,  TpBi;,  Tp(a  (tris,  tria).  xpixo;,  -tj,  -ov  (trltos,  -i,  -on). 

4.  T^aaapet,  T^oaapa  (t^ssares,  Tlrapto^  (tetartos),  etc. 
t^ssara).  Gen.  xeaodpoov  (tes- 

saron). 

5.  TT^vxe  fpende).  irdp-irxoi;  (p6mptos). 

6.  1$  or  g^i  (6x,  exi).  gxxo?  (6ktos). 

7.  ecpxd  (efta).  ipEop.o?  (ebdomos). 

8.  6yx(6  (oclit6).  SyBoo;  (ochdoos). 

9.  islsioL  or  dvved  (enn^a,  ennea).  Ivvaxo?  (ennatosj. 

10.  B^xa  (d^ka).  Bexaxo;  (d^katosj. 

11.  isht-AOL  (^ndeka).  e^^Bexaxoc  (endekatos). 

12.  §(6B£7ca  (d6deka).  ScoB^xaxo;  (dod^katos). 

13.  ^exoLxpeU,     neut.     Bexaxpia  Bdxaxo?  xp[xoc  (dekatos  tritos). 
(dekatrfs,  dekatrfa). 

14.  Sexaxdaoapec  or  Bexax^acapa  —  x^xapxo?. 
(dekat^ssares,  -t^ssaia). 

15.  oexairdvxe  (dekapende).  —  irlp.7rxo;. 

16.  Bexad$    (deka^xj  usually,  — Exxo;. 
dekax). 

17.  oexaetpxa  (dekaefta).  —  S^Boptoc 

18.  oexao)^x6  (dekaokt6).  —  ^yBoo?. 

19.  Bexaevv^a  or  Bexaevvea  (de-  —  evvaxoc. 
kaenn^a,  -ennea). 

20.  etxooi  (fkosi).  eixooxo;  (ikost6s). 

21.  etxootlva(iko8i-ena),-p.la,-£v.  elxooxo;  Tipojxos  (ikost68  protos) 
30.  xptcCvxa  (trianda).  xpiaxoaxd?  (triakost6s). 

40.  oapdvxa  (saranda).  xeaaapaxoax(5?  (tessarakostos). 

50.  TcevTJvxa  fpenfnda).  uevxTjxooxoc  (penclikost6s). 

60.  ^SYjvxa  (exinda).  eSTjxooxo;  (exikost63). 

70.  ecpoofA-^vxa  (efdomiuda).  ip6op.Tf)xoax6;  (ebdomlkost6s). 

80.  6fh5}S':a  (ochd6nda).  6yBot)xoox6?  (oclidoikost6B). 

90.  ivvev^Nxa  (enuenfnda).  ^vvev7]xoax6?  (enneniko6t6s). 

100.  ixax6v  (ekat6[n]).  ixaxoaxo;  (ekatostos). 

As  the  common  people  do  not  use  the  ordinal  numerals  beyond 
the  first  hundred  or  so,  it  will  suffice  to  add  the  following  cardinal 
numerals  only : 

101.  dxax6v  xal  2va;  (ekaton  kaB  300.  xpiax(5otoi,  etc.   (triak6- 
6nas).  sli). 

200.  Biax6oioi,    -ai,  -a   (diak6-  400.  xexpaxooioi  rtetrak6sii). 

si-;,  -ae,  -a).  500.  irevxaxtSaioi  (pendak6sli). 
Baedekeb's  Greece.    2nd  Edit.  0 
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700.  ^cpTax6oioi  reftakdsii).  2000.  hdo  y  iXtiSe;  (dfo  cM- 

800.  6yTax6oioi  (ochtak6Bii).  liides). 

900.  dvveax6oioi  (eiineak68ii).      1,000,000.  SvoiexaTOLi,p,6piov(ena 

ekatommirion). 
1000.  xiXioi  (chflu).  600.  ila%6(sioi  (exakosii). 

Numeral  Adverbs,  Mia  9 opdl  (mla  fora),  once ;  §60  cpopaic  (dfo 
foraes),  twice,  etc.  BoXd  (vola),  pi.  PoXai;  (volaes),  is  also  used  in- 
stead of  cpopdl. 

Fractions,  Th  -i^fAWu  or  jaiou  (to  Imisi  or  misf),  the  half  j  hi 
TpiTov  (en  triton),  a  third ;  Buojjiiau  (di6misi),  21/2?  etc. 

Percentage  =  toi;  sxaxdv  (tis  ekat6n) :  e.g,  5  per  cent  =  ti^vte 
TO  I?  e7caT6v  (pende  tls  ekaton). 

Verbs.  All  Terhs  end  in  (u.  There  is  no  middle  voice,  and  the 
optative  and  infinitive  moods  have  also  disappeared,  the  latter  be- 
ing now  expressed  by  vdt  (na,  originally  tva)  with  the  subjunctive. 
The  present  participle  active,  which  is  indeclinable,  ends  in  -6vTa?, 
-(ovxa?,  -oiivTa;  (-6ndas,  -on das,  -oundas).  Perfect  participles  pas- 
sive are  frequently  formed  from  intransitive  verbs:  e.g.  IBpoap-lvos 
(idrom^nos),  perspiring;  Sid^aopi,£vo;  (dipsasmenos) ,  thirsty.  The 
simple  perfect  in  its  original  signification  has  disappeared ;  the 
current  forms  are  aoristic  in  their  significance :  e,g.  eOpyjxa  (^vrika) 
=  Y]upa  (ivra),  I  found.  The  real  perfect  is  expressed  by  a  circum- 
locution; e.g.  eyw  -^pd^ei  (^cho  grapsi)  =  I  have  written.  The 
aorist,  however,  is  usually  employed.  The  2nd  pers.  only  is  used 
in  the  imperative,  the  other  persons  being  supplied  by  the  sub- 
junctive prefixed  by  a;  (as),  or  by  vd  (na):  e.g,  a;  ISoupie  or  va 
iooufxe  (as,  na  idotime),  instead  of  locupiev,  *let  us  see'.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  augment  presents  considerable  difficulty;  it  must  here 
suffice  to  note  that  there  is  no  reduplication  and  that  certain  com- 
pound verbs  take  a  double  augment :  e.g.  IxaxeXaPa  (ekatflava)  or 
IxaTciXaPa  (ekatalava)  and  xaxaXaPa  (katalava),  *I  have  under- 
stood*. Among  the  contracted  verbs  those  in  dcu  are  the  most  nu- 
merous; those  in  6(o  become  ovoj. 

eipiat  (imae),  I  am.  •JJfi.ouva  (imouna),  I  was. 

eioai  (isas),  thou  art.  -naouva  (isouna),  thou  wast. 

elve  (ine),  he,  she,  or  it  is.  TjTave  (ftane),  he,  she,  or  it  was. 

etfjiao^e  (fmasthe),  we  are.  -njjiaade  (imasthe),  we  were. 

eia^e  (Isthe),  you  are.  Y]oaode  (fsasthe),  you  were. 

etve  (ine),  they  are.  •JJ'^ave  (itane),  they  were. 

eyo)  (echo),  I  have.  eiya  (Icha),  I  had. 

I)^ei(;  (^ohis),  thou  hast.  eiX^?  (iches),  thou  hadst. 

^yei  (^chi),  he  has.  et)re  (iche),  he  has. 

^)^o[xev  (echome),  we  have.  ^^X^M-^'']  (ichome[n]),  we  had. 

iytxe  (^chete),  you  have.  elyaxe  (ichate),  you  had, 

iXO'j^[<£.]  (^e'choun[e]),  they  have.  eix*v[e]  (ichan[e]),  they  had. 
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XiftDj  "Kiia  (Mo),  I  say.  eiTra  (fpa),  I  said. 

Xi'^eii,  XU  (Ms),  thou  sayest.         elire?  (fpes),  thou  saidst. 

X^YEi,  X^et  (i^"0>  ^®  8*ys«  £i^£  (^P6)j  ^®  said. 

X^p.e  (Wme),  we  say.  etirojAe  (ipame),  we  said. 

Xdxe  (lete),  you  say.  etTcaxe  Tfpate),  you  said. 

X^ve  (Mne),  they  say.  etirave  (ipane),  they  said. 

deXo)  (th^o),  I  will.  et^TjXa  (ithila),  I  would. 

The  common,  people  invariably  use  the  second  person  singular  in 
conversation;  the  educated  classes  follow  the  custom  of  W.  Europe  and 
use  the  second  person  plural. 


Common  Wobds  and  PH&ASEst. 

Yes,  vai  (usb)  ;  certainly,  [i-dXtora  (malista),  p^pai(a)  (v^vse). 

No,  0)^1  (ochi);  certainly  not,  8i6Xou  (di61ou). 

Nothing,  TiTTOxe  (tipote),  xiiroxe?  (tfpotes),  xlitoxa  (tfpota). 

Much,  TToX'j  (polf);  little,  6X170  (olfgo). 

I  thank,  eO^apioxcb  (eycharistd).   I  ask,  irapaxaXw  (parakaM). 

Not,  used  with  verhs,  his  (den,  then):  e.g,  Sev  xS  r.d'na  (den  to 

kano),  I  do  not  do  it;  with  the  Imperative  jji-fj  (mf),  e.g,  p.-?) 

x^  xdlvTjC  (mi  to  kanis),  do  not  do  that!  —  Not  I,  i^(h  6yi  (eg6 

6chi). 
Good  day,  xaXTi  [-/jJix^pa  (kalf  m4ra);  good  evening,  xaX-?)  [i]<STzi^a 

(kali  sp6taj ;  good  night,  xaX-Tj  v6xxa  or  sxjyxa  (kali  nfkta  or 

nfchta).  Another  popular  greeting  is  eU  ^^Utav  oou  (pronounced 

yassou),  your  health  I 
Welcome  I  xaXwc  6p(oaxe  (kalos  orissate)  j  the  appropriate  answer  is 

xaXw;  aa;  Supap.e  (kalos  sas  fvrame),  we  found  you  well. 
Farewell!  ^aCpexe  fchaerete)  or  ^x^xe  UYieiav  (echete  iya). 
Au  revoir  I  TcaX-^jv  avxcUfxiooiv  (kalin  andamosin) ! 
Pleasant  journey  I  xaX6  xaJeiSi  (kal6  taxidi),  xaXo  xaxeu65i  (kalo 

katev6di)  or  0x6  xaX6  (sto  kal6)  I 
How  are  you?  xl  xavei?,  xdlvexe  (ti  kdnis,  kanete)? 
He  (she)  is  well,  elve  xaXdl  (ine  kala) ;  ill,  da)^T)}j.a  (as'chima) ;  mid- 
dling, hai  x^xai  (^tsi  k^tsi). 
Very  good,  tioXu  xaXo  or  ttoXu  xaXa  (poU  kal6,  kala). 
What  do  you  wish,  seek,  order?  xt  d'^aizazej  f^rfeXxe,  6pioxe  (ti 

agapite,  zitlte,  oriste)? 
Do  you  speak  Greek,  German,  French,  English?  6[i.iXetxe  f)(Dp,aUxa 

(dXXif]Vixdt),  YeppLavixdi,  ipaXXixa,  d'^^Xiv.d  (omilfte  romsBika  [el- 

linika],  yermanika,  gallika,  anglika)? 
I  understand,  xaxaXafJLpdtvoa  or  Ivvow  (katalamvano,  enno6) ;  I  do 

not  understand,  5ev  x.  or  hhs  i.  (den  k.  or  den  enno6). 
Speak  slowly,  itpocpipexe  dp'jd  (prof^rete  arga). 
It  is  good,  enough,  else  xaX6,  dlpxsx6  (Ine  kal6,  aiket6) ;  it  will  do, 

dpxei,  cpdavei  (arki,  fthani). 

t  It  should  be  remembered  that  6  is  throughout  sounded  like  the  soft 
ih'y  thus  6iv,  'not',  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  English  word  then. 
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I  like  that,  d'j-zb  fjiou  dphei  (avto  mou  artfssi). 
It  does  not  matter,  5ev  TieipaCei  (den  pirasi). 
I  do  not  think  so,  Siv  to  TtiOTeuo)  (d^n  to  pist^vo). 
Long  live  the  king,  CVjtoj  6  PaoiXe6;  (sito  o  vassil^vs). 
Consul,  Ttp6£evoc  (pr6xenos);  consulate,  TtpoEeveTov  (j^roxenfo). 
Red,  x6xxivo;  (kokkinos),  black,   jAaOpo?  (mavio8)j  grey,  ^apo^ 
(psai6s)  or  oraj^xl  (staohtQ. 

Placb,  village,  town,  chapel  (church),  Tdiroc,  X'^?^^>  itdXic,  ixxXti- 
oia  (t6pos,  chori6,  p61i8,  ekklissia);  6  ^^ooptxd;  (o  chorlk6sj, 
the  peasant;  ^d>piaT7)?  (choriatis),  clodhopper. 

The  words  ayio*;,  aY{«  (saint,  masc.  and  fern.)  occurring  in  many 
names  of  churches  and  villages,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  pronounced 
dyiosj  ayiOy  according  to  the  rules  at  p.  xxx,  but  in  ordinary  language 
they  are  sounded  dj/os^  aya^  and  when  the  following  name  begins  with  a 
vowel, .  they  are  completely  incorporated  with  it,  so  that,  e.g,^  JSagios 
Johannes  is  pronounced  Aidniis). 

Mountain,  plain,  rock,  mud,  pouv6,  xdfjnro;,  Ti^xpa,  XqIottt]  (vouno, 

kdmbos,  petra,  lispi). 
Shop  (general  dealer),  p.iiaxxdlXt  (bakk^li),  (xafaCi  (magasf). 
Druggist's  shop,  OTreCapia  (spezaria),  <pappiaxeiov  (farmakio). 
Coffee-house,  xa^eveiov  (kafenio). 
Tobacconist's,  xaTTvouoDXetov  (kapnopolio). 
Confectioner's,  Ca^apoTrXaaTSiov  (zacharoplastio). 
School,  teacher,  o^^oXeiov,  SiSdcxaXoc  (scholion,  diddskalos). 

House,  aTciTi  (spfti);  garden,  x-^tto?  (kfpos);  court,  duXV)  (avlf). 
Where  does  Mr.  N.  live?  tiou  xcHtoixei  6  x6ptO(;  N.  (pou  katiki  o 

kyrios  N.)? 
Is  he  (she)  at  home?  eive  axo  aTTiTi  (ine  8t6  spiti)? 
Come  in  I  (literally  *forwards'),  dpiTrpdc  (embr6s)I 
He  has  gone  out,  l^-^iyAe  (evyfke). 
He  will  come  immediately,  T(6pa  i^ytxai  (tora  6rchetaB). 
"When  can  I  see  Mr.  N.?  Trore  IpiiropGi  vA  ih(b  t6v  xupiov  N.  (pote 

bor6  ni  ido  t6n  kirion  N.)? 
Concierge,  iropxidpY);  or  Oup(«p6c  (portieris,  thiror6s). 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  he^id  (dexia),  d^piaxepa  (aristera). 
Above,  below,  aTcavoo  (apino),  xdiToa  (kato). 
Beyond,  Ti^pa  dizo  (p^ra  ap6) ;  far  away,  [xaxpua  (makrya). 
Adjoining,  next,  otTiXa  (dipla);  near,  xovta  (konda). 

I  STAKT,  dMay(a[i&  (anachor6). 

I  walk,  itepnraTtt)  (peripatd)  or  ndia  (=  itma(v(o)  TcepinaTov  (pao 

peripaton) ;  walk,  ireplTiaxo?  (perlpatosj. 
I  arrive,  arrived,  cp^divto  (fthano),  ecpOaaa  (tffthasa). 
Take  care !  irpoaeEe  I  itpoa^axe  (pr6sexe,  prostfxate). 
Gently  I  slowly  I  aifd  01^61  (siga  sigd). 
Quick  !  YP'/jYOpa  (grigora)  I 
Give  me  a  switch  !  Soc  piou  |xia  ^sp-ya  (d6s  mou  mfa  vtfrga)! 
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Horee,  mule,   dtXoYov,    (jtouXapi   (41ogo,    moulari);    Cwov   (zoo)  is 

used  of  either;  ass,  Yai^o^pt  (gaidoiiri). 
Carriage,  cart,  ajAoi^a,  xappo  (amaxa,  kdrro). 
Carriage-cover,  xoir^pxa  (koptfrta) ;  open  the  carriage,  ^voi^e  zffi  x. 

(^nixe  tin  k.) ;  close  the  carriage,  ^aXXe  ttjv  x.  (v^Ue  tin  k.). 
Horse-cloth,  dTilaTpoofJia  i^nzizio^j  (epfstroma  eflppiou). 
Travelling  servant  (groom,  horse-boy),  d-^m'^idzri<:  (agoyatis). 
Luggage,  Td  Tzpd'^ii.tx'za(t&  prigmata),  id  f)oOya  (ta  roticha) ;  the  latter 

is  also  a  very  common  expression  for' linen  (properly  doTtpo- 

pouya,  asproroucha),  clothes,  utensils,  etc. 
Valise,  paXiCa  (valisa);  trunk,  (jiTcaouXo  (baulo). 
I  have  lost  the  stick,  iyaca  to  [xiraaxouvi  ((^ohassa  to  bastonni). 
Bridle,  xaTctoxpi  (kaplstri).    Stirrup,  axoiXa  (skala). 
Tie  it  fast !  U<:  t6  xaXd  (des  to  kala)  1 
Take  this  (here!),  itdpe  t6  (pdre  t6)l 
What  is  this  called?  ttwc  6vo}xdC£Tai  [or  Xlve]  aixd  (pos  onomazetse 

[or  Mne]  avt6)  ? 
Let  us  start  I  vd  cpoYcoM-e  (na  figome)! 
Whither  are  we  going?  ttou  7rap,e  (pou  pdme)? 
Do  you  know  the  way?  £€6pet;  xov  Bp^piov  (x^vris  ton  dromo)? 
Have  you   often  made  the  journey?  exapie?  ttoXXoiT!:  cpopai?  x6v 

Sp6fjLov  (ekames  pollsBS  forses  ton  dr6mo)? 
The  day's  journey,  t6  dYw^tov  (to  agoyio),  used  generally  for  any 

stage  traversed  or  to  be  traversed  on  horseback  or  by  driving 

in  one  day,  as  well  as  for  the  money  paid  for  it.  —  iym\ie^ 

S6o  dYdjYia  (^chomen  dlo  ag6yia),  it  is  two  days'  journey. 
I  ride,  xapaXAtxeuoo  (kavallik^vo). 
I  mount,  oMa^fxism  (anavaeno). 

Wait,  I  am  going  to  dismount,  oxdcou  vd  Tcaxa^u)  (stassou  na  katavo). 
1  am  taking  a  rest,  avaTca6op.ai  (anapavomae). 
I  wish  to  walk ,  %i\m  vd  liTzd^m  [ik  xd  roSdpia  (thtflo  na  ipago  me 

ta  podaria). 
Excuse  me,  now  far  is  it  from  here  to  Phyle?  a'JYyajpETxe ,  iroaov 

[i.a7tpud  elve  dir'  ih<b  el;  x^v  <I>uXTf)v  (sinchorfte,  p6sson  makrya 

fne  ap'  ed6  is  tin  Film)  ? 
Is  this  the  right  way  to  ...  ?  elve  6  -xa^aux^c  8p6(xo;  di?  . . .  (fne  o 

kathavt6s  dr6mos  is  . . .)  ? 

Is  there  an  Inn  here?  lyei  ihib  ha  SevoSo^^eTov  (6chi  ed6  ^na  xeno- 

dochfon)? 
Have  you  a  room  ?  lyexe  2va  ScupLdxiov  (echete  ena  domdtio)  ?  witli 

two,  three  beds  (jte  Sue,  xpla  xpepdxia  (me  dfo,  trfa  krevAtia)? 
Food,  cpaYt)xd  (fayitA).    See  also  p.  xxiii. 
Dinner,  ^e^pLa  (y^vma^.    Supper,  Seiitvov  (dfpno). 
Knife,  \i.ayaXpi  (machaeri) ;  fork,  Trrjpouvi  (pirouni) ;  spoon,  xouxdXi 

(koutali). 
Glass,  TroxYJpt  (potfri).    Serviette,  towel,  irexo^xa  (pets^ta). 
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Fire-light,  ^coTicif(fotia);  matches,  a7r(pTa(8pfrta);  candles, 'X'r)p((kirf). 

Table,  Tpair^Ct  (trap6zi).    Can,  xavare  (kandti). 

Chair,  chairs,  xapixka,  xapixXai;  (kar^kla,  kar^klses  or  kar^kles). 

l^oap,  oaitouvi  (sapotini).    Brush,  ^oupxCa  (yoiirtsa). 

Pillow,  TcpooxdtpaXov  (prosktffalo) ;  bed-clothes,  ox^Traapia  Tot»  xpe- 

^axiou  (sk^pasma  ton  kreyatlou). 
Chamber-conTenience,  «aToupox<£vaTov  (katourok&nato). 
Waiter!  7:aiS(  (paedf)  or  irou  eloai  (pon  fssa;  lit.  where  are  yon?). 
The  response  of  the  waiter  is  Icpdaae  (efthasse  sss  here)  or  diiiamz 

(am^ssos  =  immediately). 
Give,  bring,  show,  me  (us),  5oc,  ^^pe,  8eT5e,  jiou  [[Aftc]  (d68,  f<?re, 

dixe,  mou  [mas]). 
Open  the  door !  5voi|e  r^jv  Ti^pxa  (dnixe  tin  p6rta) ! 
Shut  the  window  1  xXet?'  to  irapaSupov  (klis  to  parathiro)  1 
Water-closet,  dn6nazo<i  (ap6pat0B),  dsa-^iiLalos  (anankxo). 
I  am  hnngry,  thirsty,  dicelvaaa,  ^Sl^^oa  (epinasa,  edipslsa). 
Tired,  xoupaofidvoc  (konrasm^nos). 
How  mnch  does  (it)  cost?  Troaov  xooT(Cei  (p^son  kostizi)?  Per  head, 

h\  2va  d("v&p(oirov  (di  ^na  l.nthropo). 
What  you  will,  oti  O^Xere  or  d^faizaxt  (6ti  thelete,  agapite). 
Cheap,  euduv6  (efthin6) ;  dear,  d%pi^6  (akriv6). 
I  have  no  money,  Be^  Ivoi  ^pi^fiata  (den  ^cho  chrfmata). 
Change  (money),  Xiavdi  ([liand). 
Money-changer,  aapdcpiQc  (saraphis). 
I  must,  wish  to  change  (money),  Tzpinei,  'eTriOufXtti  vol  y(akd^m  (p'^pi| 

epithim6  na  chalUzo). 
What  do  you  give  for  a  Napoleon?  tt^oov  h69%e  Bi'  2va  vairoXedvi 

(p68Son  d68te  di  ^na  napole6ni)? 
JL  should  receive  another  drachma,  iyim  vdi  Xapt^avoo  dlx^fAT]  fxiav 

§pa)((xif]v  (^cho  na  lamvdno  ak6mi  mfan  drachmfn). 

Time,  weather,  xaipo;  (kar68). 

To-day,  c/jfiepa  (simera),  to-morrow,  a&piov  (4vrio). 

In  the  evening,  t6  ppo(5u  (to  vradi). 

In  the  morning,  to  Trpout  (to  prol). 

By  day,  z-^^  -^[x^pav  (tin  im^ra). 

Midday,  pLeaT)U.^pi(me8im^ri);  afternoon,  qi7ro{i.eOT)p.lpi(apomesim4ri). 

Late  (too  late),  dp-^d  (argd).    Now,  T(i)pa  (t6ra). 

Still,  dr.6\>.7i  (ak6mi);  not  yet ,  5^i  d%6[t.t]  (6chi  ak6mi). 

Later,  SoTepa  (Istera)  or  xattSTiiv  (kat(Jpln) ;  sooner,  TrpoTtxepa  (pro- 

titera). 
What  time  is  it?  xl  (&pa  elve  (ti  6ra  fne)?  quarter  past  one,  jxta  xal 

T^xapTOV  (mfa  kas  ttftarto)  j  half-past  one ,  ji(a  (xotl)  uiiou  (mia 

kffi  missQ ;  quarter  to  seven ,  i^xd  TcapA  x^xapxov  (eft5  para 

tetarto). 
The  clock  is  wrong,  x6  (o[))poX6Yiov  irtjYatvei  r.OL%d  (to  rol6yi  piyasni 

kakd). 
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In  one  hour,  li;  p.iav  &pav  (is  mlan  6ran). 

On  the  4th  of  April ,  vfyi  TeTdtpTTjV  Tot3  'ATipiXiou  (tfn  tetartin  tofi 

Aprilfou). 
It  is  raining,  lightening,  thundering,  Pp^^ei,  dorprfitrei,  §po^Ta 

(vrtfchl,  astripti,  vronda). 

Post,  Ta)^oi^po|jLeTov  (tachidromio). 

Letter,  Ypap-fAa,   pi.  YpafJi-p-a'ca  (gramma,  gr^mmata),  or  dTticrroXT), 

pi.  ^TCiOToXaT;  (epistoli,  epistolaes).    Comp.  p.  xxvi. 
Address,  Envelope,  Sieu^uvai;  (ditfvthinsis),  cpaxeXXo?  (f^kellos). 
Registered,  ouottqiaImo  (sistim^no). 
Answer,  dirrfvnrjoi^  (aplndisis). 
Have  you  any  letters  for  me?  iy(tTe  '(pd[i.iLaxa  hi  i\Kisa  (^chete 

gr^mmata  di'  em^na). 
I  come  to  fetch  them,  lp^op.ai  va  xd  Tzdpm  (tfrchomaB  na  ta  p5ro). 
Keep  the  letters  here ,  xpaTelxe  ihSi  tA  -^pdii.[Laxa  (kratite  ed6  ta 

gr^mmata). 
Here  is  my  card,  my  name,  vol  rh  lTriaxe7tT/)pi(5v  (to  5vo{i.dt)  jiou  (na 

to  episkeptiri6n  mou,  to  6nom&  mou). 
Writing-paper,  x^^pxl  Bid  •jrpdtp.fi.aTa  or  ^.   •^pfi^i\t.vzoz  (chartf  difi 

grdmmata,  grapsfmatosj. 
Postage-stamp,  •^oa\k[t.aT6Qr\\kO  (grammat6simo). 
Post  card,  diricxoAixov  SeXTdpiov  (epistolik6n  deltfirio);  for  ahroad, 

Std  xh  ^ScoTeptTcdv  (dia  to  exoterik6). 
Letter-box,  Ypa[i.jAaToxi8(6Tiov  (grammatokiv6tio). 
Packet,  7ra>c£xo  (pak6toJ. 
How  much  have  I  to  pay?  t:(5oov  I^o)  vd  Tzkriptbom  (p68on  ^cho  na 

plir68o)  ? 
Telegraph-office,  T7)XeYpacpix6v  Ypa^eiov  (tilegraphik6n  grafio). 
Telegram,  xTjXeYpdcpTjfjia  (tilegr^fima). 

Steamboat,  (ixp,6irXotov  (atm6plio)  or  Pa7i(5pi  (vap6ri). 

How  often  weekly  does  it  sail?  7:6oaic  cpopatc  dva^wpei  xtPjv  IpBojidSa 

(p6ss»s  foraes  anachorl  tin  evdoniMa)? 
Where  does  it  touch?  iroO  dpdCsi  (pou  arisi)? 
How  much  will  you  charge  to  take  me  to  the  steamer?  tcooov  ^eXei? 

vd  p.e  bizd^sii  ii^  x6  Pa7c6pi  (p6sson  th611s  na  me  pas  is  to 

vap6Tl)? 
Office,  TTpoxxopeiov  (praktorlo). 

Railway,  aiSfjp^Bpojioc  (sidir6dromos). 

Station,  6  oxadfibc  xoO  ai^po5p6p.ou  (stathmds  tou  8idirodr6mou). 

Time-tahle,  Bpop.oX6Yiov  (dromol6gio). 

Ticket,  x6  eloixT)piov  (isitlrio);  of  the  1st,  2nd  class,  7rp(6x7)c,  oeu- 
x^pac  d£oett)«  (pr6tis ,  devt^ras  thiseos) ;  to  Corinth ,  Sid  x^v 
Kopivdov  (did  tin  K6rintho).  Return- ticket,  eloixifjpiov  iizi- 
oxpocp-^C  (issitirlon  epistrophis).  How  long  is  it  valid?  T:6aov 
xaip6v  io^i^ei  (p68on  kffir6n  isohii)? 

When  does  the  train  start  (arrive)?  it<5xe  dva^wpei  V)  dfi-a^ocxoiyia 
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(p6te  anachorf  i  amaxostichfa  [(p^dlvei ,  fth£ni])?  At  5  o^olock, 
OTotc  iclvxe  (stas  p^nde).  Does  it  stop  at  Mycena?  OTapiaTa 
OTolc  jVfuxTfjva;  (stamata  stas  Mikfnas)? 

Luggage-ticket,  dn^^ei^ic  dirooxeu'^c  (ap6dixis  aposkevls). 

Railway-carriage,  pa^^vi  (vag6ni).    Guard,  ima-zdrrii  (epistatis). 

Departure,  dva/(i[)p'noi(  (anacli6risis).    Arrival,  acpiSic  (iflxis). 

Take  your  seats !  6p(oTe,  x6pioi,  eh  Tac  O^aei;  oa;  (orlste,  kfrii,  is  tas 
th6s1s  sas  !  lit.  *pray,  gentlemen,  to  your  places  I'). 

Change!  va  xaxaPfjie,  x6pioi  (na  katavite,  kirii!  lit.  'pray,  gentle- 
men, alight!'). 

Do  we  change  carriages  ?  izpircti  vA  dlXXct^wfAev  to  pa-yivi  (pr^pl  na 
allixomen  to  Yag6ni)? 

Exit,  l^oSo;  (Ixodes). 

Look  after  my  luggage,  cpuXd^eTe  Tot  7rpdY[jLaTa  [xoii  (fllaxete  ta  pr£g- 
mata  mou). 

Titles  and  Modes  of  Addbess  ;  Sir,  xupie  (kirie) ;  Madame 
(Mrs.,  Miss),  xupta  (kirla);  Mr.  Mayor,  xupie  ^jxap^^e  (kiriS  df- 
marche).  Priests  are  addressed  as  tzoltzo.  (pap£) ;  the  patriarch  is 
iravaYi(uTaT05  (panayi6tatos),  a  bishop  Travieptoxaxos  (panierotatos), 
both  terms  signifying  *all-holiest'.  The  Greek  for  'majesty'  is  [xe- 
YaXei6x7]c  fmegali6ti8). 

National  Names.  Ferry-boat,  7t^pa[jLa  (ptframa). 

England,  'A7YX(a  (Anglla).  Ferryman,     TrepajAdtxC'?];    (pera- 
France,  FaXXla  (Gallia).  matzfs). 

Germany,  Feputavla  (Yermanfa).  Fare,  vauXo?  (nirlos). 

Switzerland,' EXpex(a(Elvetla).  Sailor,  va6T'ir)c  (nivtis). 
Italy,  'IxaXla  (Italfa). 

Russia, 'Pco(5ola(Ro88fa).  ,       Tbades. 

America,  'Aii.epiY.i]  (AmerikO.  ^*^®^»  T~f*°^«  (psomis). 

^  '^     '  ^  -^  Tailor,  pdcpxY];  (rdftis). 

Days  op  the  Week.  Shoemaker,     ttohiouxC'^;   (pa- 
Sunday,  xupiax-/)  (kiriakf).  poutzis). 

Monday,  Seuxdpa  (defttfra).  gmith,  YUcpxTjC  (yfftis). 

Tuesday,  xpCxT)  (trfti).  Washerwoman,  irX6oxpa  (plf stra). 
Wednesday,  xexdpxt)  (tetdrti). 

Thursday,  7r£p.7rxif)  (pJmpti).  Clothing. 

Friday,    irapaoxeu-^   (paraskevf  j  Coat,  ooupxouxo  (sourtotiko). 

i.e.  the  preparation).  Trousers,  7ravxaX6vi  (pantal6ni). 

Saturday,  odppaxo  (savvato).  Drawers,  iam^paxo  (es6vrako). 

Last,  next  Tuesday,  x^jV  Tuepaa-  Shirt,  &itoxdu.ioo  (ipokiimiso). 

fxdvTjv,  ^p^ofx^VTQV  xpixTjv  (tin  Stocking,  xciXxCa  (kaltza). 

perasm^nin,  erchom^nin,  trf-  Collar,  xoXXdpo  (koll^ro). 

tin).  Overcoat,  liravw^opi  (epanof6ri). 

The  Boat.  Hat,  xair^XXo  (kap^lo). 

Ship,  xapdipi  fkarivi).  Coverlet,  irditX(»[Aa  (pfiploma). 

Boat,  Papxa  fvfirka).  Rug,  ^eX^vxCa  (veltfntza). 

'boatman,  ^apxdipT];  (vark^ris).  Handkerchief,  ^av^Xt(mandni). 
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The  Body.  Daughter,  x6p7),  xopiT^i,  or  Ouvd- 
Head,  xe^dli  (kefali).  ^^pa  (k6ri,  korftsi,  thigat^raj. 

Throat,  Xaia6c  Cl»m6s).  Brother,  dSeXcpd;  (adelfos). 

Breast,  ox'^^o;  (stfthos).  Sister,  dSeXcp-/)  (adelfi). 

Stomach,  xoiXia  (kilfa).  Grandfather,  TuaTToy?  (papous). 

Leg  or  foot,  ir6Si  (p6di).  Grandmother,  fAajAp.-^  (mammf). 

Knee,  Y<5va  (g6na).  Uncle,  ^eio;  (thfos),  vulgar  bdr- 

has. 

Relationships.  -A^unt,  Oela  (thfa). 

Father,  uax^pac  (pat^ras).  ^^^^^"  ^gaSeX^o;  (xadelfos). 

Mother,  (jLTjrlpa  (mit^ra).  Nephew,  dve<]>ioc  (anepsi68). 

Parents,  lOveTc  (gonls).  .  •  Married,  uiravSpeupL^vo;  (ipan- 
Hnshand,  (SvSpa;  (dndras).  dreym^nos). 

"Wife,  Y^Jvalxa  (yinseka).  Unmarried,   dv67rav8po;  or  ^Xeu- 
Son,  TtaiSl  or  ui6c  (pasdf,  lyos).  depo;  (anfpandro8,eWvthero8). 

In  a  practical  guide-hook  like  the  present,  in  which  the  modem 
and  classic  forms  of  the  same  names  are  continually  occurring  side 
by  side,  the  question  of  Transliteration  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culty. On  the  one  hand  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation  must  be 
indicated  as  clearly  and  directly  as  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  appearance  of  the  name  must  not  be  too  radically  altered.  It 
has  therefore  appeared  adyisable  to  the  Editor  and  those  whose  ad- 
vice he  has  taken  on  the  subject,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
strict  consistency  in  this  matter,  so  long  as  ambiguity  or  error  does 
not  result  from  a  departure  from  the  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  forms.  In  the  proper  names  in  the  text  the  following  system 
has  been  generally  adopted :  tj  is  represented  by  e;  w  by  o;  at  by 
ae\  01  by  oe  (except  at  the  end  of  words,  where  the  older  method  of 
transliteration,  founded  upon  Latin,  would  take  t);  p,  eu,  and  au 
in  ancient  Greek  names  by  6,  ew,  and  aw,  in  modern  names  by  v,  ev, 
and  av;  u  generally  by  y;  <p  (f)  hy  ph;  ^  by  ch;  ou  and  5  in  modern 
Greek  names  by  ou  and  dt.  In  ancient  names,  excepting  those  most 
familiar  to  us,  the  strict  method  of  transcription  has  generally  been 
followed  (oa  for  final  o;,  fc  for  x,  etc.). —  For  the  pronunciation  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  rules  at  p.  xxx,  special  notice  being 
directed  to  the  fact  that  c,  ci,  y,  oi,  and  oe  are  pronounced  like  the 
Italian  t  (Engl,  ee),  which  letter  has  been  adopted  in  the  transliter- 
ation for  pronunciation  in  the  vocabulary  Immediately  preceding 
this.  His  always  mute,  d  always  sounded  like  th  in  'then'. 

The  official  system  of  transcription,  as  illustrated,  e.g.,  in  the  govern- 
ment statistical  reports,   is  by  no  means  wholly  satisfactory.    In  spite  of 

t  The  names  on  the  large  Map  of  Greece  have  been  transcribed  on 
the  French  system  for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  vi.,  and  therefore  differ 
somewhat  from  the  forms  of  names  in  the  text.  It  may  be  convenient, 
in  view  of  this  diflference,  to  note  that  in  that  system  the  Greek  diphthong 
at  is  represented  by  ai  (ee  in  our  text),  oi  by  oiy  and  ao  and  eu  by  av  and 
ev.  p  is  represented  by  »,  8  by  dA,  x  by  kh  (in  the  text  by  eh,  pro- 
nounced as  indicated  at  p.  xxx),  x  in  both  ancient  and  modem  names  by  k. 
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all  attempts  to  approach  the  classic  forms  as  closely  as  possible,  the  dif- 
ficalty  of  accarately  discriminating  between  the  different  i  (ee)-sonnd8  has 
prodaced  some  extraordinary  blunders  j  such  as  Tpu«uX(a  for  TpicpuXCa, 
K7)97)a{a  for  Kig^Kjiof,  etc.  Other  local  names,  especially  those  of  Slaronic 
or  Turkish  origin,  are  effectnally  disguised  from  the  traveller'^s  recogni- 
tion by.  this  official  system.  Dervith  Jelebi^  for  example,  becomes  Aep- 
piTdsXePTl,  and  Bedini  becomes  MTcevT^vi. 

III.  Divisions  of  the  Country.     General  Sketch   of 
Agrieoltnre,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 

The  kingdom  of  Heltaa,  which  was  formed  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1830  and  enlarged  in  1864  by.  the  addition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  in  1881  (Conference  of  Constantinople)  byXhessaly  and 
Arta,  falls  naturally  into  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  the  Main- 
landy  the  PeloponnemSj  and  the  Islands,  The  sea  is  the  main  boundary 
between  these.  The  Peloponnesus  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  flat  and  narrow  neck  of  land  washed 
by  the  sea  on  either  side.  It  is  thus  much  more  insular  than  con- 
tinental in  character,  and  in  its  structure  it  is  really  more  sharply 
divided  from  N.  Greece  than  are  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
which  not  only  continue  the  general  line  of  the  Attic  peninsula  but 
agree  with  It  in  the  character  of  their  mountains.  The  island  of 
Euboea  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about 
25,135  sq.M.  (65,119  sq.  Kil.) ,  or  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
Scotland  (29,820  sq.  M.)  and  a  little  larger  than  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia (24,645  sq.  M.).  Almost  one-third  of  the  soil  is  the  property 
of  the  state. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  sixteen 
NomarchieSy  the  names  of  which  are  as  follows  :  1.  Attica  ^  Boeotia ; 
2.  Euboea }  3.  Fhthiotis  ^  Phocis;  4.  Acamania^JStolia;  6,Achaia 
^Elis;  6.  Arcadia;  l.Laconia;  S.Measenia;  9.  Argolis  ^  Corinth; 
10.  Cyclades;  11.  KerJcyra  (Corfii);  12.  KephaUenfa  (Cephalonia) ; 
13.  ZdJcynthosfZante);  14.  Ldrissa;  15.  Trikkala;  iQ.Arta,  —  Each 
Nomarchy  is  divided  into  Eparchies  (sub-prefectures),  and  these 
again  into  Demarchies  or  communes. 

The  Population  of  Greece  at  the  census  of  1889  was  2, 187,208. 
Twelve  towns  have  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Greek  census 
shows  the  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  the  men  (1,133,625)  out- 
numbering the  women  (1,053,583)  by  about  5  per  cent. 

Finances.  The  national  debt,  which  originated  with  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  new  kingdom  in  1830,  has  steadily  grown  since 
that  period.  In  Jan.  1893  it  amounted  to  803,990,401  dr.  in  gold 
and  214,933,856  dr.  in  paper.  About  31,000,000  dr.  gold  and 
5,500,000  dr.  paper  were  paid  in  1893  as  interest  and  sinking-fund. 
The  budget  of  1893  places  the  revenue  at  111,528,652  dr.  and 
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the  expenditure  at  106,528,552  dr.,  but  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  taxes  makes  it  probable  that  the  surplus  here  indicated  exists 
on  paper  only. 

Army  and  Wavy.  Uniyersal  liability  to  service  in  the  Army 
is  the  law  of  Greece.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army  was  reduced 
in  1893  from  28,114  to  22,607  men,  including  1890  officers.  The 
uniform  resembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  eight  battalions  of  the 
Ei>C<o'^oi  (Svzdni)j  riflemen,  who  guard  the  frontier,  still  wear  the 
Albanian  dress. 

The  Fleet  comprises  seven  ironclad  vessels,  fifteen  steamers  and 
three  sailing  ships  of  different  kinds,  and  twenty  torpedo  boats.  It 
is  manned  by  3040  men,  and  has  about  250  guns. 

Agriculture.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Greek  is  occupied 
in  tilling  the  soil.  The  land,  though  generally  hilly,  also  com- 
prises many  fine  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  surface,  however,  has  been  brought  under  the  plough,  large 
tracts  still  lying  uncultivated.  The  system  of  husbandry  is  still  very 
imperfect.  In  most  districts  the  plough  is  of  so  primitive  a  form 
as  almost  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Hesiod.  A  regular  feature 
in  the  inventory  of  the  farm  is  the  pouxevTpov  (Boijkentron)^  or  ox- 
goad,  a  long  pointed  staff  exactly  resembling  the  goads  represented 
on  ancient  vases. 

Large  properties  form  a  vanishing  minority  in  comparison  with 
small  holdings.  In  the  mountainous  districts  and  in  the  Archipelago 
there  are  farms  of  1-1^/2  acre  and  even  less.  The  farms  in  the  plains 
generally  run  to  from  12  to  50  acres,  and  farms  exceeding  250  acres 
are  rare.  Many  of  the  last  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  chief  cereals  cultivated  in  Greece  are  Wheat  (oTtoc,  oitdlpi), 
Barley  (xpi^T),  xpid(£pi;  chiefly  used  as  fodder  for  horses),  a  mix- 
ture of  Wheat  and  Barley  (ojaiy^?,  aiToxpiOif)),  and  Maize  (dpaTToatxi, 
dpatrooTc£pi,  xaXa^7t6xxt),  the  last  forming  the  only  crop  in  many 
districts  (wheaten  bread  4»a)(xi,  maize-bread  piirofXTr^Ta).  Beans 
(cpaco6Xioi)  are  also  cultivated  extensively,  generally  with  the  aid 
of  the  plough;  they  are  usually  eaten  uncooked.  Large  Garden 
Beans  (xouxxidl,  Lat  Yicia  Faba  major)  are  a  favourite  vegetable 
in  a  green  state,  and  when  dry  are  an  important  article  of  diet  for 
the  country-people.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  eparchy  of  Mesolonghi, 
but  elsewhere  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  Potatoe  (TraxcilTa, 
Y£(i&Piir]Xov)  thrives  only  in  the  higher  regions  and  is  not  yet  a  com- 
mon article  of  food. 

Tobacco  (xa7tv6;)  is  cultivated  over  a  wide  area  in  Greece, 
though  only  in  distinct  territories.  It  is  an  important  crop  in  the 
eparchies  of  Nauplia,  Argos,  Phthiotis,  Trichonla,  and  Mesolonghi ; 
the  most  widely-known  brand  comes  from  Lamia  and  from  Agrinlon. 
About  15  sq.M.  are  under  tobacco. 

Cotton  (^a{x^otxi)  now  occupies  about  24  sq.M.,  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Livadiil. 
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Vineyardi  (vine-plant  dfiTrdXl)  cover  an  area  of  about  490  sq.M. 
and  produce  fruit  and  mne  to  the  value  of  30-40,000,000  dr.  an- 
nually. Wine  is  exported  from  Corinth,  Patras,  KephalUnia,  Ekiboea, 
etc.,  and  the  island' wines  ot  Santorini  oi  Thera  (soQ-p,  146),  Tenos, 

and  Naxos  are  also  favourably  known. 

The  varieties  of  grapea  grown  in  Greece  are  very  numerous.  Among 
the  best  for  table  use  are  6  ^oStJttjc  (roditis)^  the  round,  light-red  berries 
of  which  are  particularly  popular;  to  fiooYorro  (moschito),  the  Mus- 
catel grape;  and  ii  aouXxav^va  (soultanina),  long  white  seedless  grapes, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  currant- grapes.  The  last,  which  ripen  as  early 
as  August,  are  well-known  in  England  in  the  form  of  Sultana  raUina. 
The  must  (fjioucrroc),  boiled  in  starch  and  clarified  by  the  addition  of  an 
oily  white  clay  (atprochoma),  forms  a  sweet  paate  or  jelly  (mouttaUvrid), 
which  is  very  popular  among  all  classes  of  Greeks.  The  tender  vine- 
leaves  (klimatophylla)  are  also  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  envelope  of  a 
mixture  of  rice  and  minced  mutton  served  in  the  form  of  halls  or  pat^s 
(dolmddes).  The  stems  are  used  as  fuel  and  as  winter-fodder  for  assea. 
The  lees  of  the  wine  (tzipoura)  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
(raki)  and  spirits  of  wine  (tpirto). 

In  Attica,  Argolis,  Arcadia,  and  some  other  districts  the  wine  is  mixed 
with  the  resin  of  the  Aleppo  or  coast  pine  (Pintu  Alepmti*).  The  wine- 
presses of  the  peasants  still  retain  their  ancient  forms  almost  unchanged. 

The  area  (180  sq.M.)  occupied  by  the  Currant  Fields  is  smaller 
than  that  occupied  by  the  other  vineyards,  as  this  variety  of  dwarf 
grape  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  English  currant,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  fruit)  is  too  delicate  even  for  N.  Greece.  The 
name  of  currant  (Kopiv^ttix'?)  oxacpU)  is  derived  from  Corinth,  the 
first  place  in  Greece  to  export  this  fruit  in  large  quantities  to  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  chief  seats  of  its  cultivation  are  Eleia,  Patras, 
Triphylia,  i£gialeia,  Corinth,  the  S.  slopes  of  Kephallenia,  and 
Zante.  In  1891  167,000  tons  worth  70,000,000  dr.  were  exported. 

The  Mulberry  Tree,  cultivated  as  food  for  the  silk- worms,  oc- 
curs in  Greece  in  its  two  forms  of  Mums  alba  and  Murus  nigra 
(in  Attica  the  former  only).  The  area  (now  30  sq.  M.)  under  these 
trees  has  decreased  of  late  years,  as  the  silk-culture  is  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  the  currant  (comp. 
p.  347).  The  berries  of  the  white  mulberry  fmouro)  are  of  an  in- 
sipid flavour,  but  the  black  mulberries  (xinomoura)  are  juicy  and 
refreshing,  with  a  pleasant  bitter-sweet  taste ;  a  kind  of  brandy  is 
prepared  from  the  latter. 

The  chief  masses  of  colour  in  a  Greek  landscape,  especially  in 
Attica  and  Corfil ,  are  generally  formed  by  the  silvery,  grey-green 
foliage  of  the  gnarled  Olive  Trees  (some  many  centuries  old),  which 
cover  an  area  of  676  sq.  M.  Olive  oil  is  exported  to  England,  Austria, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Russia ;  the  oil  made  from  the  kernels 
is  sent  mainly  to  Marseilles.  Preserved  olives,  eaten  with  bread, 
form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  On 
.an  average  the  olive-tree  yields  a  good  crop  every  3-6  years. 

Figs  are  especially  cultivated  in  the  eparchies  of  Kalamae  and 

Messene,  where  the  groves  of  fig-trees  (ouxiaT;),  set  in  long  straight 

nes,  cover  about  12  sq.M.  of  ground  (over  a  third  of  the  entire 
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area  so  occupied  in  Greece).  The  flgs,  dried  partly  in  the  sun  and 
partly  by  aitiflcial  heat,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna  and 
form  an  important  article  of  export. 

Almond  Trees  ((ifAUYSaXiaT;)  occupy  an  area  of  about  1200  acres. 
—  Orange  Trees  (itopToxaXiaT?) ,  occupying  3700  acres ,  grow 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  except  in  the  bleaker  mountain- 
districts,  and  are  best  in  Poros,  Karystos,  Naxos,  Andros,  and  Sparta. 

Among  the  other  fruit-trees  of  Greece  may  be  mentioned  the 
Carob  Tree  (^uXoxepaTidl),  the  Agave  (d^dsoLTO^),  Audi  the  Fig  Cactus 
(cppaif^oouxid). 

Industry.  The  industry  of  Greece,  in  nearly  every  branch,  is 
still  in  the  embryo  stage.  The  existing  factories,  including  steam 
flour-mills,  spinning-mills,  oil-presses,  and  a  few  machine-shops, 
are  all  in  private  hands ;  the  most  important  are  in  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens.  The  attempts  of  the  government  to  encourage  larger  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  by  granting  important  privileges,  have  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  A  government  school  of  wood-carving,  under  a 
German  manager,  has  existed  for  some  years  at  Vytina,  near  Ma- 
goulyana  in  Arcadia  (p.  304). 

Mining.  The  chief  metals  are  Silver^  Leadj  and  Zinc,  which 
are  generally  found  together.  In  the  mines  of  Laurion  (p.  130) 
2-22lbs.  of  silver  are  obtained  from  a  ton  of  lead.  Copper  is  found 
chiefly  in  Seriphos  and  recently  at  Laurion  also.  Iron  is  found  in 
many  places  5  it  is  now,  however,  little  worked.  —  Large  deposits 
of  Sulphur  occur  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Melos  and  elsewhere. 

Among  the  non- metallic  minerals  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
Marble,  in  which  no  land  is  richer  than  Greece ;  without  this  costly 
material  neither  architecture  nor  sculpture  would  hare  reached  the 
height  they  did.  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  several  of 
the  other  islands  contain  marble  quarries,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
worked  by  the  ancients  and  which  seem  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  marbles  is  the  fine-grained  and 
spotlessly  white  Parian  marble,  found  in  the  island  of  Par os;  the 
finest  variety  was  called  'Lychnites'  by  the  ancients,  because  it  was 
quarried  by  the  light  of  the  miner's  lamp.  The  most  valuable  quar- 
ries in  Attica  are  those  of  Mt.Pentelikon  or  Pentelicus ;  the  Pentelic 
marble  is  as  dazzlingly  white  as  the  Parian,  but  is  somewhat 
coarser  in  grain.  All  the  most  important  buildings  of  ancient 
Athe"ns  are  of  this  material.  The  quarries  of  KokkinarS,  about 
IV4  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  produce  a  somewhat  darker  variety,  which 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  modem  buildings  of  Athens.  The  num- 
erous quarries  of  Mt,  Hymettos  yield  a  greyish-blue  marble,  some- 
times veined  virith  darker  streaks,  which  does  not  seem  to  liave  been 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks  (most  of  the  simple  tombstones  of 
the  poor  being  of  this  material),  but  appealed  strongly  to  the  Roman 
fondness  for  colour.  The  quarries  of  Karystos  and  other  places  in 
the  S.  of  Euboea  yield  large  monolithic  blocks  of  greyish  marble, 
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with  gieen  veinings  (cipollino).  This  also  was  a  favourite  with  the 
Romans.  The  marbles  of  Skyros  are  of  yarious  colours;  that  of 
ColonnaBS,  the  so-called  ^marmo  freddo',  is  snow-white,  that  of 
Trisboukses  led  or  yellow,  that  of  Yalaxa  (au  islet  to  the  S.W.  of 
Skyros)  variegated.  The  quarries  of  Tenoa,  old  and  new,  yield  fine- 
grained white  marble,  white  marble  with  dark  patches,  black  marble, 
and  dark-green  marble  (Panormos).  The  marble  of  Naxos  is  also 
white  and  finely  grained.  The  marble  of  the  Peloponnesus^  which 
is  found  only  on  Parnon  (chiefly  near  Dolyank)  and  Taygetos,  is 
less  valuable.  The  ancient  quarries  of  black  Taenaran  marble  (or 
limestone)  have  not  yet  been  re-discovered. 

The  Emery  Mines  of  Naxos,  which  belong  to  the  government, 
are  valuable.  Emery  is  also  found  in  Pares  and  Sikinos  and  at  Thebes. 

The  Potter's  Clay  of  Greece  was  of  as  great  importance  in  the 
minor  arts  as  its  marble  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  clay 
from  which  the  Athenians  moulded  their  delicate,  light,  and  yet 
comparatively  strong  vases  was  partly  found  near  Cape  Kolias  on  the 
Bay  of  Phaleron ;  the  modern  potters  of  Athens  procure  their  ma- 
terial from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ampelokipi,  Kalogreza,  and  Kou- 
kouv^onsBs.  The  red  clay  from  which  the  heads  of  Turkish  pipes 
are  made  is  found  at  Dolyana  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Seriphos. 

Commerce  and  Kavigation  are  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  Greek  mercantile  fleet  in  1892  consisted  of 
1334  sailing-vessels  of  281,024  tons*  burden  and  88  steamers  of 
60,376  tons.  —  The  chief  import*  (140,400,000  dr.  in  1891)  are 
grain,  yarn  and  textiles,  minerals  and  metals,  timber,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  metal  wares,  fish,  hides  and  bones,  animals,  coffee,  sugar, 
rice,  paper,  and  glass;  the  chief  Exports  (107,600,000  dr.  in  1891) 
are  currants  (6OO/0),  ore  (150/o),  olive  oil  (8-9%),  wine  (60/0), 
tobacco,  sponges,  figs,  etc.  England  is  the  foreign  country  mainly 
interested  in  both  branches  of  Greek  trade,  the  countries  next  in 
order  being  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  France,  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  —  The  Internal  Trade  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
fairs  connected  with  the  principal  church-festivals.  Such  an  Em- 
porike  Panigyris  lasts  from  three  to  twelve  days. 

IV.  The  Greek  People. 

The  historian  Jacob  Philip  Fallmerayer,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
^History  of  the  Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages'  (Vol.  I.,  1830), 
passed,  as  it  were,  a  formal  sentence  of  death  on  the  newly-creat- 
ed Greek  nation  so  far  as  regarded  its  claim  to  a  genuine  Hellenic 
descent  by  ascribing  to  it  a  purely  Slavonic  origin.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  and  of  many  enthusiastic  Philhellenes  this 
attack  was  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  political  assassination.  Now, 
when  heads  and  hearts  are  cooler,  careful  sifting  has  left  unshaken 
\e  accuracy  of  many  of  the  results  of  Fallmerayer's  investigations, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  has  pointed  out  many  weaknesses  and 
gaps  in  his  chain  of  evidence.  The  study  of  language,  customs, 
and  history  has  gradually  confirmed  the  helief  that  the  expenditure 
in  blood  and  money  demanded  by  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
was  not  sacrificed  to  a  mere  phantom  t. 

It  has  been  established   by  indisputable  historical  evidence 
that  at  certain  periods  of  history,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  cent,  of  our  era,   the  Slavs  overran  and  populated,  not  only 
Thessaly,  but  also  the  Peloponnesus  and  considerable  districts  in 
Northern  Greece.   Even  before  the  6th  cent.  Greece  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  plundering  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  these 
inroads  were  mere  forays,  leading  to  no  permanent  settlement  in 
Hellas  proper  and  never  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.    In  577, 
however,   the  Slavs  ravaged  the  whole  of  Hellas,   Thessaly,    and 
Macedonia,  remaining  in  the  country  at  least  seven  or  eight  years. 
Emperor  Justinus  II.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Avars y  who,  however, 
attacked  the  Slavs  merely  to  carry  on  their  work  themselves.    The 
later  inroads  made  by  the  Slavs,  Avars,  and  Bulgarians  in  the  fol- 
lowing  century  affected  the  northern  provinces  only. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  terrible  plague  of  746-47,  which  de- 
solated Greece  and  the  islands,  was  the  settlement  of  large  tracts  of 
depopulated  open  country  by  colonies  of  Slavs.  The  number  of 
Hellenes  in  the  towns,  however  remained  so  large,  that  many  of  them 
found  it  expedient  to  migrate  to  Constantinople,  which  had  also 
been  decimated  by  the  plague.  The  repeated  attempts  made  from 
Constantinople  to  drive  the  Slavs  out  of  Greece  were  more  success- 
ful in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Slavs  had  paid  tribute  since 
783,  than  in  the  southern.  In  the  Peloponnesus  especially  the 
Slavs  made  their  footing  secure,  and  it  required  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  St.  Andrew  to  save  the  town  of  Patras  from  them 
in  807  (see  p.  29).  The  vanquished  became,  by  a  decree  of  Emp. 
Nicephorus  I. ,  serfs  of  the  bishopric  of  Patras,  and  colonists  were 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  recovered  territory.  Patras, 
Corinth,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  (Dodekanesos)  remained 
free  frm  all  mixture  with  the  Barbarians. 

While  the  Slavs  thus  acquired  considerable  territory  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  even  on  the  S.  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  the  record  of 
Central  or  Northern  Greece  is  more  favourable.  Athens  and  Attica 
seem  to  have  been  spared  the  taint  of  Barbaric  blood,  while  traces 
of  Slavonic  race  are  found  in  BoBotia,  the  Opuntian  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  (to  a  less  extent)  in  the  western  provinces.  That,  however,  the 
Hellenes  or  Romans  CP(up.aioi),  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
even  numerically  predominant  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Sla- 
vonic element  has  been  completely  absorbed  by  the  Greek.  'The  names 

t  The  chief  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy,  besides 
Fallmerayer,  are  Bou^  EUissen^  Karl  Mendelssohn- Bar tholdy^  Bop/^  and 
Bertthergi  see  also  Finlay^s  BUtory, 
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of  a  few  bamlets,  the  present  inhabitants  of  which  can  scarcely, 
however,  trace  their  descent  from  the  Slavs  of  the  9th cent.,  and  an 
occasional  unmistakably  Slavonic  type  of  face  are  all  that  now  re- 
mind ns  of  the  union  of  Hellenic  blood  with  Slavonic'  (Hopf), 

A  much  more  important  element  in  the  population  of  Greece  is 
formed  by  the  Albanians,  called  Arvanitat  (Amaoutf)  by  the 
Greeks,  while  they  name  themselves  Shkypetan  or  Skipetars  (t.e. 
Highlanders)  and  their  language  (xA  AppaviTixefc)  Shkyp,  They  are 
probably  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  who 
were  perhaps  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Macedonians.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  in  history  dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on  against  the  Bul- 
garians by  Emp.  Basil  II.,  who  compelled  the  Albanians  to  acknow- 
ledge him  instead  of  their  former  Bulgarian  masters.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  14th  cent,  the  able  despot,  Manuel  Gantacuzenus  of 
Misithra,  second  son  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  John  Gantacuzenus 
(1347-55),  led  large  numbers  of  Albanians  to  permanent  settlements 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Previous  to  this,  some  isolated  bauds  of 
Albanian  had  exchanged  their  wild  mountain  fastnesses  for  the 
plains  and  pastures  of  Thessaly,  S.  Epirus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Acheloos,  while  many  of  them  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Greek 
archons  as  'Acarnanian'  mercenaries;  and  it  was  largely  from  this 
division  of  the  race  that  Gantacuzenus  drew  his  colonists.  The 
migration  of  the  Albanians  once  begun  continued  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  extending  to  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  even  to  EuboBa  and  other 
islands.  This  extension  of  the  Albanian  element  was  naturaUy 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  element.  In  1453  about 
30,000  Albanians  rose  in  rebellion  under  Peter  Bua  against  the  rule 
of  the  Palaeologi.  The  Turkish  general  Toura  Khan  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  the  Palaeologi,  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  completely 
crushed  the  insurrection  in  1454.  The  conditions  of  peace  were 
favourable  to  the  Albanians ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  all  their 
landed  possessions,  even  those  they  had  taken  from  the  Greeks,  on 
condition  of  paying  a  rent  to  the  former  legitimate  owners.  On  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  the  leading  families  in 
Albania  adopted  Islam  from  political  reasons,  but  the  Albanians  who 
had  emigrated  to  Greece,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  re- 
mained faithful  to  Christianity.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  formed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau  of  Pholoe,  near  Olympia,  and  of 
the  Bardounochoria  in  Laconia,  who  became  fanatic  Moslems  and 
the  most  bitter  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Greeks. 

The  second  great  Albanian  settlement  in  Greece,  of  a  much  more 
stormy  character  than  the  first,  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
first  unfortunate  rising  against  the  Turks  in  1770,  which  the  Greeks 
undertook  on  the  encouragement  of  Russia.  The  Sublime  Porte  em- 
ployed the  fanatic  Albanians  of  Epirus  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
and  the  latter,  after  completing  this  task,  refused  to  quit  the  land 
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and  settled  there  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fresh,  healthy,  and  somewhat  tempestuous  element  they  intro- 
duced into  Greece  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  partly  Slavicised 
Greeks,  whose  national  character  had  become  tinged  with  a  Byzan- 
tine hue  and  had  lost  much  of  its  enterprise  and  endurance.  The 
welding  together  of  the  two  races  was  a  slow  process,  but  community 
of  religious  faith  and  still  more  a  common  danger  proved  in  the  long 
run  a  secure  bond  of  union.  To  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  belongs  the 
credit  of  haying  begun  the  War  of  Independence  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  liberty,  but  the  final  triumph  over  the  dif- 
ficulties that  stood  in  the  way  belongs  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
Albanians.  It  was  the  latter  who  produced  the  most  brilliant  leaders 
and  the  strongest  hands  in  the  new  Greece,  and  their  ready  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  fatherland  has  given  them  the  fullest  right 
to  a  share  in  the  liberty  so  hardly  won  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  Greek. 
The  Albanian  coatame  has  been  adopted  as  the  Greek  Katiokal  Dbess 
and  is  still  extensively  worn  by  men,  thoagh  not  so  much  by  women.  It 
consists  of  a  red  fez  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  pressed  down  on  one  side, 
a  richly  embroidered  blue  or  red  jacket  with  open  sleeves,  a  vest  of  a 
similar  cut,  a  white  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  a  leathern  girdle,  with  a 
banderole  for  the  weapons,  a  white  fustanella  or  kilt,  short  breeches, 
high  red  gaiters,  and  red  shoes  with  turned  up  toes.  Artisans  and  la- 
bourers, especially  in  the  islands,  wear  a  costume  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Turks,  with  local  peculiarities.  This  consists  of  a  short,  dark- 
coloured  jacket,  a  red  vest,  and  baggy  trousers  of  dark-green  or  dark- 
blue  cotton  descending;  to  below  the  knees;  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is 
either  bare  or  clad  in  stockings,  and  the  feet  are  encased  in  buckled 
shoes;  the  fez  is  worn  upright.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  all  alike 
envelop  themselves  in  a  large  and  rough  capote  (xaiziza)  made  of  goat^s 
hair.  —  The  women  of  Athens  and  other  towns  have  generally  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  Franks,  though  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  re- 
tain the  fez,  which  they  adorn  with  a  long  tassel  intertwined  with  gold 
thread.  The  Albanian  peasant-women  still  adhere  to  their  national  dress, 
consisting  of  a  long  shirt,  embroidered  at  the  sleeves  and  kept  in  place 
by  a  leathern  girdle;  above  this  is  a  short  white  woollen  jacket.  In  their 
hair  and  round  their  necks  they  wear  strings  of  coins.  The  dress  of  the 
women  in  the  Ionian  Islands  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  contadine. 

The  Wallachians,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Roumanians, 
who  form  the  third  element  in  the  population  of  Greece,  lead  a 
nomadic  shepherd  life  on  Olympos,  in  the  district  of  Agrapha,  and 
in  Acarnania,  wandering  sometimes  to  Mt.  Gilta  or  even  farther  to 
the  N.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Roumanians  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  probably  spring  from  an  intermingling  of  Dacian,  Moe- 
sian,  and  Thracian  races  with  the  Roman  colonists.  They  possess 
only  a  few  permanent  settlements  or  villages  (Stani)  and  for  the 
rest  lead  a  genuinely  nomadic  life  under  hereditary  leaders  named 
(Mlingas  (in  modem  Greek, '  Apxntoip."/)v).  The  Ohtflingas  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  settlement,  which  generally  bears  his  name.  He 
hires  from  the  state  or  the  commune  the  righte  of  pasture ,  collects 
the  taxes  due  to  the  state,  and  ac«ounts  for  them  to  the  heads  of 
families  assembled  in  his  dwelling.  The  Wallachs  cling  to  their  own 
manners  and  customs  and  scrupulously  avoid  intermarriage  with 
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Greeks  or  Albanians.  The  Greeks  speak  slightingly  of  these  nomads, 
and  attribute  to  them,  probably  not  without  ground,  most  of  the  acts 
of  brigandage  which  for  a  time  brought  discredit  on  the  Greek  name. 

The  language  of  the  Wallachians  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  its 
Latin  origin.  As  a  rule  the  men  understand  both  Albanian  and 
modern  Greek.  Their  state  of  culture  is  a  low  one.  Many  of  the 
Wallachians  are  rich,  but  instead  of  making  a  show  of  their  wealth 
they  do  their  best  to  conceal  it.  Men,  animals,  and  implements  are 
all  crowded  together  in  their  dirty  tents.  The  men  spend  the  night 
either  In  a  small  uncovered  yard  in  front  of  the  hut  or  on  the  moun- 
tains beside  their  flocks. 

The  JeiTj,  Turks,  Franks,  Gipsies,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Greece  are  so  few  in  number,  that  their  presence  in  the  country  has 
no  ethnographical  bearing. 

The  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
showed  is  still  possessed  by  their  successors.  And  it  is  this  power, 
which  in  earlier  periods  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pre- 
serving the  Hellenic  element  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  in- 
vasions, that  the  friends  of  Greece  look  to  with  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  nation. 

A  superficial  survey  of  the  people,  as  seen  in  Athens,  Syra,  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  new  kingdom,  detects,  it  is  true,  much 
that  is  the  reverse  of  encouraging;  one  feels  almost  as  if  he  were 
regarding  a  caricature  of  French  life  and  manner.  Everything  seems 
swallowed  up  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  politics.  Keen  political  dis- 
cussions are  constantly  going  on  at  the  cafes  j  the  newspapers,  which 
are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value,  are 
literally  devoured ;  every  measure  of  the  government  is  violently 
criticised  and  ascribed  to  interested  motives.  The  results  of  this 
continual  political  fever  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
numerous  parties  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  none  of  which  has  a 
definite  programme  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Every  Greek  is 
permeated  by  a  strongly  democratic  instinct,  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  constitution  by  the  abolition  of  all  degrees  and  titles  of  nobility. 

One  of  the  most  promising  symptoms  of  the  Greeks  is  their  in- 
satiable desire  of  learning,  in  pursuing  which,  it  is  true,  they  some- 
times show  more  talent  than  perseverance.  The  recognition  by  Greeks 
of  all  classes,  that  their  great  need,  alongside  of  political  maturity, 
is  general  education,  is  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  their 
system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  University  (p.  93) ,  the 
Polytechnic  School  (p.  94)  at  Athens  ,  and  several  other  technical 
institutions,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  now  possesses  40  gymnasia, 
1  modern  or  commercial  school  (at  Athens),  278  so-called  Hellenic 
or  grammar  schools,  2000  national  schools,  and  16-1700  elementary 
schools.  This  list  is  exclusive  of  private  schools,  which  are  also 
numerous.  Instruction  at  nearly  all  the  public  schools  is  gratui- 
tous. As  one  result  of  this,  an  unnecessarily  large  proportion  of  the 
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Greek  youths  qualify  themselves  for  medicine ,  law ,  and  the  other 
liberal  professions.  These  superfluous  members  of  society,  who 
might  doubtless  be  very  serviceable  in  a  humbler  capacity,  are 
compelled  to  make  a  living  by  extra-professional  activity,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  sometimes  takes  a  disagreeable  form.  Com- 
plaints are  made ,  not  only  by  foreigners  but  also  by  natives ,  that 
avarice  and  a  desire  for  ill-gotten  gain  are  rife  and  that  the  unsus- 
picious too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  deceiver. 

The  Greeks  in  foreign  countries  show  their  patriotism  as  strongly 
as  those  at  home.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  Greeks  who  have 
made  fortunes  abroad  to  bequeath  or  present  their  wealth  to  their 
native  country  for  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  or  orphanages, 
the  endowment  of  libraries,  or  some  similar  object.  Anonymous 
gifts  also  flow  richly  into  these  channels. 

In  character  the  Greek  is  cheerful  and  lively.  He  is  fond  of 
society  and  dancing,  but  a  foe  to  anything  approaching  licence  or 
'fastness';  even  his  dancing  has  something  ceremonial,  almost  re- 
ligious about  it.  The  countryman's  wants  are  surprisingly  few  and 
simple.  A  handful  of  olives,  a  piece  of  poor  bread,  and  a  glass  of 
resiued  wine  form  his  meal.  Coffee  and  tobacco  are  his  only 
luxuries.  Divorce  is  granted  only  for  adultery,  which  is  extremely 
rare.  The  many  curions  observances  at  births,  christenings,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals  have  lately  busied  the  historical  Investigator,  as 
they  frequently  betray  remarkable  resemblance  to  similar  customs 

in  antiquity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  popular  legends  and  traditions. 
Among  the  best  works  dealing  with  these  subjects  are  Douglaii's  ^Essay 
on  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks'* 
(London,  i8l3) ;  Wachtmuth'*  'Das  alte  Griechenland  im  nenen'  (Bonn,  1864)  ^ 
Bemhard  Sehtnidft  'Yolksl^ben  der  Neugriechen  und  das  Hellenische  Alter- 
thum^  (Leipzig,  1871),  and  the  same  anthor's  'Griechisehe  Harchen,  Sagen 
und  Volkfllieder'  (Leipzig,  1877)  ^  Tozer's  'Highlands  of  Turkey'  (chaps.  21, 
29,  &  30)  5  and  Bent's  *Cyclades\ 

In  their  Intebcoubse  with  Strangers  the  Greeks  are  friendly, 
civil,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  officious  or  importunate,  though  the  male 
inhabitants  of  a  village,  old  and  young,  may  sometimes  show  their 
curiosity  by  clustering  round  the  traveller.  Offers  of  service,  such 
as  are  common  in  Italy,  are  rare.  The  tourist  therefore  pursues  his 
way  without  molestation,  though,  when  his  time  is  limited,  he  may 
miss  the  sharp  little  Italian  ragazzi,  who  seem  to  divine  the  stranger's 
intentions  by  iostiuct  and  conduct  him  to  the  wished  for  spots  for  a 
fee  of  a  few  soldi.  The  inordinate  idea  of  the  importance  of  trav- 
ellers that  prevails  in  S.  Italy  is  also  found  in  Greece;  and  the 
lower  classes  cherish  a  firm  conviction  that  every  foreigner  (Xop6o;, 
*lord')  is  enormously  rich. 

On  arriving  at  nightfall  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  no  intro- 
ductions, the  traveller  should  apply  to  the  Demarch  or  to  the  Pdre- 
dro8  (the  representative  of  the  Demarch  in  the  smaller  villages). 
Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  restraints  inseparable  from  this  reliance 

d* 
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on  hospitality  (comp.  p.  xiii)  may  procure  lodgings  through   the 
keeper  of  a  caf^  or  eating-house. 

When  two  or  more  persons  drink  wine  or  coffee  together,  it  is 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  country  that  one  member  of  the  com- 
pany pays  for  all.  The  stranger  will  thus  often  find  himself  the 
recipient  of  hospitality  from  a  native,  which  can  scarcely  be  refused. 
He  must  therefore  pospone  his  'revenge'  to  a  similar  opportunity,  or 
order  wine  for  the  company  and  give  the  price  to  the  waiter  as  soon 
as  he  brings  it. 

The  strings  of  wooden  beads  carried  by  men  of  all  classes  are 
not  rosaries  for  religious  purposes,  but  simply  supply  a  mechanical 
occupation  for  the  hands  during  conversation,  etc. 


Church  and  Clergy,  t  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Greece  is  the  Synod  at  Athens,  consisting  of  five  clerical  and  two 
lay  members.  The  former  dependence  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople has  now  shrunk,  since  1833  and  the  'Synodal  Tome'  of  1850, 
to  a  few  external  rights  and  honours  reserved  to  the  patriarch  (^the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil,  etc.).  The  normal  number  of 
Bishoprics  is  35,  but  more  than  a  half  are  vacant.  Those  bishops 
whose  seat  is  the  chief  town  of  a  province  bear  the  title  of  Arch^ 
bishop.  Celibacy  is  obligatory  for  the  bishops,  but  not  for  the  or- 
dinary clergy,  who,  however,  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  second  time. 
When  a  priest  is  made  a  bishop,  he  must  renounce  his  wife  and 
children,  the  former  frequently  entering  a  nunnery. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy,  who  include  abbots 
and  archimandrites,  are  the  Papddes  or  parish  priests  in  the  country. 
Every  one  who  travels  in  the  interior  is  sure  to  come  into  more  or 
less  intimate  relations  with  this  class,  who  regard  their  sacred  office 
as  binding  them  to  represent  the  hospitality  of  their  villages.  Men- 
tally and  socially  they  are  little  superior  to  their  parishioners,  who 
frequently  excel  them  in  mother  wit  and  material  prosperity.  The 
difference  between  them  consists  mainly  in  externals,  such  as  the 
long  hair  and  beard  of  the  Papas,  his  black  cap,  and  the  high  con- 
ical cap  and  black  or  dark  gown  he  wears  when  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  In  his  non-professional  hours  the  village 
priest,  assisted  by  his  wife,  the  Papadid,  has  to  carry  on  the  same 
agricultural  labours  as  the  peasants.  The  lower  clergy  receive  no 
payment  from  the  state,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  fees  from  other 
sources  generally  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  eke  out  their  income 
by  some  other  occupation.  The  parish  priest  thus  often  keeps  a 
small  shop  or  even  a  tavern,  in  which  he  not  only  helps  the  Papadia 
to  serve  the  guests  but  is  ready  to  make  up  the  required  number 

t  Comp.  Lean  Stanley'"*  'Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(new  ed.,  1»83)  and  Tozer""*  'The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire',  in  the 
'Epochs  of  Church  History  Series'  (188S). 
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for  a  game  of  cards.   All  this,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  clergy  are  held  by  their  flocks. 

Most  travellers  will  tate  an  interest  in  the  Greek  Convents,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  must  often  depend  upon  their  hospital- 
ity. Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Megaapelcteon  (p.  300)  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, resemble  inns  in  their  treatment  of  travellers,  except 
that  as  a  rule  no  one  is  admitted  after  sundown.  The  convents  of 
Greece,  199  In  number,  all  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  The 
monk  (Kal6geroi,  i.e.  good  old  men),  about  1650  in  number,  are 
divided  into  two  main  classes ,  the  Coenobitie  (xoivoptctxot,  those 
living  in  common)  and  the  Idi6rrhyihmie  (i6i6ppuO[JLOt).  In  the 
CoBnobla  the  monks  have  everything  in  common.  On  entering  the 
convent  they  generally  present  to  it  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
receiving  in  exchange  their  board  and  lodging.  The  common  meals 
are  eaten  under  the  presidency  of  the  abbot  ('iQYOiifxevo;)  in  the 
refectory ,  which  is  generally  a  long  and  low-roofed  apartment, 
adorned  with  paintings  from  sacred  history;  at  table  they  sit  on 
wooden  benches  without  backs.  The  abbot,  who  is  elected  for  a 
limited  period,  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  oldest,  but  is  usually 
the  most  learned  of  the  community.  His  power  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  convent  is  wholly  in  his  hands.  — 
In  the  Idiorrhythmic  Convents  each  monk  owns  a  certain  share  of 
the  conventual  property,  and  in  particular  a  special  piece  of  land 
which  he  cultivates  himself  or  causes  to  be  cultivated.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  falling  to  him  is  at  his  own  discretion.  Each 
monk  has  usually  a  ^famulus'  assigned  to  him,  who  inherits  his 
possessions  and  position.  The  convent  is  directed  by  a  governing 
body,  chosen  every  five  years,  consisting  of  a  fle^oumcnos,  or  abbot, 
and  two  Symbouloi.  —  There  are  6  nunneries  (ca.  260  nuns)  in 
Greece,  chiefly  on  the  islands. 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  or  National  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chubch  is  very  marked.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Greece,  26-30,000  In  number  (chiefly  in  the  Cyclades), 
have  three  archbishops  (at  Athens,  Naxos,  and  Corfii)  and  five 
bishops  (Tenos,  Santorini,  Syra,  Zante,  and  Kephallenia).  At  the 
head  stands  the  archbishop  of  Athens,  as  dno9ToKi%hi  euiTpoTro;. 

Probably  no  other  country  contains  so  many  Places  op  Woh- 
sHip  as  Greece,  in  the  form  of  churches,  chapels,  or  *Erimoklisia' 
(ruined  chapels).  No  matter  how  scanty  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  may 
be,  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  still  clings  to 
the  spot;  the  priest  probably  conducts  a  service  here  on  the  name- 
day  of  the  saint,  while  a  small  lamp  or  wooden  cross  reminds  the 
wayfarer  that  a  house  of  God  once  stood  here.  To  remove  the  ruins 
and  to  drive  a  plough  over  a  sacred  site  would  be  considered  a  crime 
now,  just  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  best-preserved  examples  of  medieval  (mainly  Byzantinel 
churches  and  chapels  are,  at  Athens,  the  so-called  Small  Metrop  ' 
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(p.  80),  the KapnikarcBa  (p.  81),  audthe  Church  ofHagia  Theodora; 
near  Athens,  the  Convent  of  Daphni  (p.  115);  and  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  the  Convent  Church  of  Hag,  Loukas  Sliritis  (p.  159),  the 
Panagia-Church  of  Skripou  (p.  193),  the  basilica  of  the  Hag.  Paras- 
keve  at  ChaUcU  (p.  205);  and  nnmerous  churches  and  chapels  at 
Mistra  (p.  281)  and  Monemvatia  (p.  262). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  churches  the  ground-plan 
and  internal  arrangements  of  all  these  sacied  edifices  are  similar. 
Through  the  Narthex,  or  vestibule,  we  enter  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  separated  from  the  semicircular  Cone/»^(t.e.  shell), 
or  apse,  by  the  Templony  a  partition  of  wood  or  masonry  pierced  by 
three  doors.  The  larger  edifices  are  lighted  by  side-windows,  the 
smaller  only  by  the  narrow  opening  of  the  Concha  and  by  the  door. 
In  the  Conche,  behind  the  Templon,  stands  the  *Holy  Tabled  or 
altar,  covered  with  an  altar-cloth  and  bearing  the  Gospels,  the  ser- 
vice book,  tablets  with  paintings  of  saints,  and  (generally)  a  cruci- 
fix. The  richest  ornamentation  and  the  finest  paintings  are  used 
to  adorn  the  Templon.  [Statues  or  images  in  relief  are  considered 
heretical  by  the  Greek  church.]  The  central  door,  through  which 
the  priest  and  the  king  are  alone  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary, . 
is  usually  covered  by  a  movable  painting  of  Gbristos  Pantokrator ; 
and  the  other  pictures  generally  include  representations  of  the 
Panagia,  or  Virgin  and  Child,  and  Hagios  Johannes  Pr6dromos  (John 
the  Baptist).  The  service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  light  of  numer- 
ous wax  candles,  consists  in  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  and  in 
various  acts  of  ritual.  The  laymen  partake  of  both  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Holy  Communion,  leavened  wheaten  bread  (apTo;) 
being  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  and  offered  to  the 
communicant  in  a  spoon. 

V.  Chronological  Survey  of  Greek  History. 

Xeitber  in  ancient  nor  in  mediaeval  times  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  a 
general  history  of  Greece;  we  have  only  the  separate  records  of  different 
towns  and  districts.  The  attempts  at  a  Panhellenic  policy  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Perikles  were  of  a  purely  ephemeral  character; 
the  political  importance  of  the  Amphictyonies  was  slight  and  much  in- 
ferior to  their  religious  importance  \  and  the  struggle  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  to  win  the  hegemony  of  Greece  had  only  an  apparent  success  in 
Greece  itself  and  finally  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  Romans  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Greek  union.  I^ot  till  the  present  century  were  the 
Greeks  able  to  regain  their  independence  and  establish  a  united  kingdom. 

More  detailed  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  historical  summaries 
under  the  names  of  the  more  important  towns,  such  as  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  Mycenee,  and  Messene. 

I.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian  Wars. 

ca.  2000.  The  Pelasgians,  the  earliest  (Semitic?)  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

ca.  1500.  The  Hellenes  (iEolians  or  Achaeans,  lonians,  and  Do- 
rians). 
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ca.  1194-84.  Trojan  War. 

ca.  1104.  Doric  Migrations:  the  Dorians  under  the  HerakleidaB 
conquer  the  Peloponnesus. 
1068.  The  Dorians  threaten  Athens;   death  of  Kodros,  last 

King  of  Athens. 
1000.  iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  islands.  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  Poets, 
ca.  820.  Legislation  of  Lykourgos  at  Sparta. 
776.  Commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 
743-24.  First  MessenianWar.  Aristodemos.Destruction  of  Ithome. 
734.  Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
707.  Tarentum  (Taras)  founded  by  the  Spartans. 
645-28.  Second  Messenian  War.   Aristomenes.    Contests  at  Ira. 
Tyrtffios  encourages  the  Spartans  by  his  martial  songs. 
621.  Legislation  of  Draco  at  Athens. 

612.  Rebellion  of  Kylon  at  Athens ;  his  murder;  expulsion 
of  the  Alkmffionidffi. 
600-590.  Sacred  War ;  Krissa  and  Kirrha  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Athens  and  Sikyon. 
594.  Legislation  of  Solon  at  Athens. 

560.  Peisistratos  becomes  tyrant  of  Athens.  The  Grecian  col- 
onies in  Asia  Minor  become  dependent  on  the  Persians. 
527.  Peisistratos  dies.  His  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchos  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny. 
514.  Hipparchos  slain  by  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  (d.  490)  from  Athens.    Reform 
of  Solon's  code  by  Kleisthenes,  the  Alkmsonid. 

n.  From  the  Persian  Wars  to  Alexander  the  Oreat. 

500-494.  Insurrection  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  under  Histiaeos  of 
Miletos  and  Aristagoras. 

492.  First  Persian  Expedirion  against  Greece.  The  Persian 
fleet  under  Mardonios  is  wrecked  near  Mt.  Athos. 

490.  Second  Persian  Expedition,  under  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes.  Battle  of  Marathon  (Miltiades). 

489.  Unsuccessful  campaign  of  Miltiades  against  Pares. 
Death  of  Miltiades. 

480.  Third  Persian  Expedition,  under  Xerxes.  Battle  of  Ther- 
mopylsB  (Leonidas).  Naval  battles  of  Artemision  and 
Salami s(Eurybiades  of  Sparta,  Themistokles  of  Athens). 
Pindar's  Odes.  Tragedies  of  ^Eschylus  (d.  456). 

479.  Struggle  "with  the  Persians  left  in  Greece,  under  Mar- 
donios. Battle  of  Platffia  (Pausanias  of  Sparta,  Aristeides 
cf  Athens).  —  Naval  battle  of  My  kale  (Leoty  chides  of 
Sparta,  Xanthippos  of  Athens). 

478.  Hegemony  of  Greece  transferred  to  Athens.  Foundation 
of  a  Hellenic  Symmachia. 
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462.  Banishment  of  Themistokles  (d.  448).  —  ca.  467.  Death 
of  Pausanias. 

460.  Kimon  yictorious  by  eea  and  land  at  the  liyer  !Bury- 
medon.  Conquest  of  the  Chersonesus. 
459-450.  Third  Messenian  War.   Athenian  anxiliailes  sent  back 
by  the  Spartans.    Leagae  of  the  Athenians  with    the 
Argives  (457). 
456-450.  Unsuccessful  campaig?!  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt. 

456.  Athenians  defeated  in  Argolis  ;  yictorious  at  sea  against 
the  united  fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
.'Eginetans. 

455.  Banishment  of  Kimon  from  Athens. 
455-461.  War  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  B(BOtia.  Defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Spartans  at  Tanagra  (457}. 
Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  BoBotians  (466)  at 
(Enophyta.  Conquest  of  i^gina.  Recall  of  Kimon  (454}. 
Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  (461). 

449.  Naval  war  with  Persia.  Death  of  Kimon  during  the  siege 
of  Kition  in  Cyprus.  Athenian  fleet  victorious  at  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus.  End  of  the  Persian  wars. 

446.  Thirty  Years'  Peace  between  the  Athenian  and  Pelo- 
ponneslan  Leagues.  Age  of  Perikles.  Polygnotos,  the 
painter;  Phidias,  the  sculptor;  Iktinos  and  Mnesikles, 
the  architects.  History  of  Herodotus.  Tragedies  of  So- 
phocles (d.  406). 
431-404.  Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides,  the  historian.  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  (d.  406).  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
Hippokrates,  the  physician;  Polykleitos,  the  sculptor. 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

431.  Plataea  surprised  by  the  Thebans.  Invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Spartans. 

430.  The  plague  at  Athens.  —  429.  Death  of  Perikles. 

428.  The  island  of  Lesbos  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  re- 
captured (427). 

427.  Fall  of  Plataea.  Prosperous  expedition  of  Demosthenes 
to  Acarnania. 

425.  Demosthenes  lands  in  Messenia  and  fortifies  PyTos. 
Brasidas  the  Spartan  occupies  the  island  of  Sphakteria. 
Kleon,  the  Athenian,  captures  Sphakteria. 

424.  Kythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  Invasion  of  Boeotia. 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Delion. 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolis.  The  victorious  Brasidas  dies  of 
his  wounds,  Kleon  falls  in  the  flight. 

421.  Peace  of  Nikias. 

418.  Battle  of  Mantinea.  The  united  Athenians  and  Argives 
defeated  by  the  Spartans. 

416.  Capture  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians. 
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415-413.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  under  Alkibiades,  Nikias, 
andLamachos.  Alkibiades,  prosecnted  for  impiety,  flees 
to  the  Spartans.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and 
fleet  near  Syracuse  (413). 

413.  The  Spartans,  on  the  advice  of  Alklbiades,  occupy  De- 
keleia  and  form  a  league  with  the  Persians  against 
Athens.  Revolt  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 

412.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Miletos. 

411.  Overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democratic  constitution. 
Council  of  Four  Hundred.  Recall  of  Alklbiades.  Naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Abydos. 

410.  Ylctory  of  Alklbiades  over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Kyzikos. 
.  Athens  recovers  her  naval  supremacy. 

407.  Lysander  the  Spartan  defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  at  No- 
tion. Alklbiades  deposed  (d.  404). 

406.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  ArginussaB  Islands. 

406.  Lysander  overthrows  the  naval  power  of  Athens  at  the 
battle  of  -^gospotami. 

404.  Athens  surrenders  to  Lysander.  The  Thirty  Tyrants. 

403.  Thrasyboulos  restores  the  Democracy. 

401.  Campaign  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon.  Battie  of  Kuuaxa.  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 

400.  Painting  at  its  zenith  under  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios. 

399.  Death  of  Socrates. 
396-394.  War  of  Sparta  against  the  Persians.     Agesllaos,  the 

Spartan,  victorious  in  Asia  (396). 
396-387.  Corinthian  War.     Confederation  of  Corinth,  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Athens  against  Sparta. 

396.  Battle  of  Haliartos.  Death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartan. 

394.  Battle  of  Knidos.  The  Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  Konon 
of  Athens  and  Pharnabazos  the  Persian.  —  Battle  of 
Koroneia.  Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Agesllaos. 

387.  Antalkidas,  the  Spartan,  concludes  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians. —  Plato  (d.  347).  Isokrates  (d.  338). 
379-362.  War  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.  Thebes  freed  by  Pe- 
lopidas. 

377.  Foundation  of  a  naval  league  by  the  Athenian  generals 
Chabiias,  Iphikrates,  and  Timotheos. 

371.  Battle  of  Leuktra.  Epaminondas  defeats  the  Spartans. 
Hegemony  of  Thebes. 

370.  The  Thebans  enter  the  Peloponnesus.  Messenia  re- 
covers its  independence.  Megalopolis  is  founded  as  the 
capital  of  Arcadia. 

364.  Battle  of  Eynoskephalse.  Death  of  the  victorious  Pelo- 
pidas. 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinoa.  Death  of  the  victorious  Epaminondas. 
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369.  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  —  Agesilaos  supports  the  in- 
surrection in  Egypt.    Dies  on  his  voyage  home  (368). 
Demosthenes  (d.  322).  Praxiteles,  the  sculptor. 
367-366.  War  of  the  allies  against  Athens.  Contests  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  Philip  for  Amphipolis. 
366-346.  Sacred  War  against  Phocis. 

362.  Philip,  Tictorious  in  Thessaly,  checked  by  the  Athenians 
at  Thermopylas. 

343.  Olynthos  is  destroyed  by  Philip. 

346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  Athens.  iEschines. 

340.  Philip  conquers  Thrace  and  besieges  Byzantium.  Athens 
declares  war  against  him  and  forces  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
339, 338.  Sacred  War  against  Amphissa. 

338.  Battle  of  ChsBronea.  The  -victorions  Philip  is  chosen 
leader  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  Persians. 

m.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Destruotlon  of  Corinth. 

336.  Murder  of  Philip  II.  Alexander  ascends  the  Macedonian 
throne.  —  Aristotle.  Diogenes.  Lysippos,  the  sculptor. 
Apelles  and  Protogenes,  the  painters. 

336.  Alexander  destroys  Thebes. 

334.  Alexander  in  Asia.  Battle  of  the  Granikos. 

333.  Battle  of  Issos.  —  332.  Siege  of  Tyre.  Foundation  of 
Alexandria.  —  331.  Battle  of  Arbela. 

330.  Murder  of  Darius  Kodomannos.  —  Revolt  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Death  of  King  Agis  II.  at  Megalopolis. 

327.  Alexander's  expedition  to  India. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander.  War  breaks  out  among  his  succes- 
sors (the  'Diadochi'). 
323,  322.  The  Lamian  War. 

321.  Murder  of  Perdikkas.  —  319.  Death  of  Antipater. 

306.  Antigonos  and  Demetrios  Poliorketes  assume  the  royal 
title. 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsos.  Death  of  Antigonos.  —  The  iEtolian 
League. 

300.  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  the  philosophers.  The  comedies  of 
Menander. 

296.  Death  of  Kassander. 

280.  The  Achaean  League. 
287-276.  Pyrrhos,  King  of  Epirus  (d.  272),  in  Italy.  —  The 
Gauls  invade  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

278.  Antigonos  Gonatas  rules  in  Macedonia. 

272.  Death  of  Pyrrhos  of  Epirus. 

261.  Aratos,  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  delivers  Sikyon. 

241.  Agis  lY.,  King  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  reform  the  state. 

226.  Kleomenes  III.,  of  Sparta,  overthrows  the  Ephors. 
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221.  Battle  of  Sellasia.  The  Achaeans  and  MacedoniaDS  defeat 
Kleomenes  (d.  219). 
220-217.  Social  War,  between  the  iEtollan  and  Achaean  Leagues. 

215.  AlUance  of  Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  with  Hannibal,  and 
of  the  ^tolian  League  with  the  Romans  (First  Mace- 
donian War). 

207.  Philopoemen  (the  *Last  of  the  Greeks'),  general  of  the 
Achaean  League,  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Mantinea. 

206.  Peace  between  Philip  V.  and  the  ^Etolians. 

200.  War  between  Philip  V.  and  the  Romans  (Second  Ma- 
cedonian War). 

197.  Battle  of  Kynoskephalae:  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Flamininus,  the  Roman  Consul.  Fiamininus  declares 
the  Greek  states  free. 

190.  Battle  of  Magnesia.    Victory  of  the  Romans  over  An- 
tiochos  of  Syria.   Close  of  the  iEtolian  League. 
171-168.  War  between  Perseus  of  Macedonia  and  the  Romans 
(Third  Macedonian  War). 

168.  iEmilius  Paulus  defeats  Perseus  at  Pydna. 

148.  War  between  the  Achaean  League  and  the  Romans. 
Victory  of  the  Romans  at  Skarpheia. 

146.  Destruction  of  Corinth.  Close  of  the  Achaean  League. 
Greece  and  Macedonia  united  to  form  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Greece  under  the  Bomans  and  Byzantines. 

ca.  133.  Revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Attica. 
88-87.  The  Greeks  take  part  in  the  Mlthridatic  War. 

86.  Athens  captured  by  Sulla.  —  Sulla's  victory  at  Chae- 

ronea. 
86.  Sulla's  victory  at  Orchomenos. 

48.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalos.  —  42. 
Antony  and  Octavianus  defeat  Brutus  and  Cassius  at 
Philippi.  —  31.  Octavianus  defeats  Antony  at  Actium. 
31  B.C.-14.  A.D.  Augostus  emperor.   Greece  a  Roman  province  un- 
der the  name  of  Achaea.  Revival  of  the  leagues  among 
the  districts  of  Greece. 
117-138.  Hadrian.   Buildings  erected  at  Athens  and  other  parts 
of  Greece.   Herodes  Atticus,  the  sophist,  in  Athens, 
ca.  170.  Pausanias  writes  his  description  of  Greece. 
249-261.  Decius.   First  appearance  of  the  Goths  on  the  borders 

of  Greece. 
263-260.  Valerian.    Fortification  of  Athens. 
260-268.  The  Goths  in  Attica.    Defence  of  Athens  by  Dexippos. 
323-337.  Constantine  the  Great  —  Triumph  of  Christianity. 
361-363,  The  Emperor  Julian  favours  the  Greeks.   Unsuccessful 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  paganism. 
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379-395.  Theodosius  I.  The  Olympian  Games  celebiated  for  the 
last  time  (393).  Alaric  and  his  Gtoths  destroy  Eleusis, 
occupy  Athens  (395),  and  ravage  the  Peloponnesus. 
395.  Partition  of  the  Roman  empire. 
467-477.  Invasions  of  the  Vandals. 
527-565.  Justinian  I.  emperor. 

529.  Justinian  closes  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  at  Athens. 
540.  Slavonic  Invasion  of  Hellas. 
588.  Avars  and  Slavs  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
717-741.  Leo  III.  emperor.  —  727.  Revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
successful naval  expedition  against  Constantinople. 
746, 747.  Greece  devastated  by  the  plague.   Spread  of  the  Sla- 
vonic element  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
805.?  Defeat  of  the  Slavs  at  Patras. 
867-886.  Basil  I.  emperor.  Conversion  of  the  Slavs  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Photios  becomes  patriarch.    Beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schism  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1054. 
1019.  Emperor  Basil  II.  defeats  the  Bulgarian  invaders   of 
Greece  at  ThermopylsB  and  Athens.     The  Albanians 
make  their  first  appearance. 
1040.  The  Norwegian  Varangians  under  Harold  Haardrada 

enter  Athens. 
1084.  The  Normans  in  Thessaly.  Victorious  defence  of  Larissa. 

1204.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Latin  empire 
founded  at  Constantinople.  Boniface  de  Montferrat 
(d.  1207),  King  of  Thessalonica,  conquers  BcBotia  and 
Attica.  Otho  de  la  Roche  becomes  ruler  of  Athens  and 
Bceotia  ('Megaskyr'  or  Arch-Lord  of  Athens  in  1205). 
—  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin  conquers  the  W.  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus  but  is  embarrassed  by  a  native  revolt. 

1205.  Guillaume  de  Champlitte  assists  Villehardouin  and 
becomes  first  Prince  of  the  Morea. 

1206.  Modon  and  Koron  occupied  by  the  Venetians. 
1207-1222.  Demetrius,  King  of  Thessalonica. 

1209.  Goillaume  de  Champlitte  returns  to  France,  leaving 
Villehardouin  as  over-lord. 

1210.  Geoffrey  I.  de  Villehardouin  becomes  second  Prince  of 
the  Morea.   Capture  of  Corinth. 

1211,1212.  Villehardouin  captures  Nauplia  and  Argos. 

1218.  Death  of  Villehardouin.  His  son  Geoffrey  II.  (d.  1245), 

third  Prince  of  the  Morea,  is  recognized  as  Duke  of  Achaea 

by  the  Latin  emperor  Peter  de  Courtenay. 
1222.  Theodore  Angelos   Comnenos   conquers  Thessalonica 

and  is  crowned  as  emperor. 
1245.  Guillaume  II.  succeeds  his  brother  Geoffrey  as  fourth 

Prince  of  the  Morea  (d.  1278). 
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1246.  The  Emperor  John  III.  Yatatzes  of  Nicsea  reunites 

Thessalonica  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
1248.  Monemvasia  is  conquered  by  Guillaume  II.  of  Achsa. 
1266-1269.  Guillaume's  contests  with  Guy  I.  of  Athens,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Boudonitza,  and  the  Dynast  of  Negropoute. 
1259-1282.  Michael  VIII.  PalsBOIogus,  Byzantine  emperor. 

1260.  Guy  I.  made  Duke  of  Athens. 

1261.  Michael  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  the  Latin 
dynasty. 

1262.  Guillaume  II.  of  the  Morea,  taken  prisoner  in  1269  by 
Michael,  purchases  his  freedom  by  surrendering  Mon- 
emvasia,  the  Maina,  and  Mistra. 

1267.  Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  emperor,  cedes  the  feudal 

superiority  of  the  Morea  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
1308.  The  duchy  of  Athens  falls  to  Gautier  de  Brienne. 

1311.  Overthrow  of  the  Frankish  knights  by  the  Catalonian 
mercenaries.    Gautier  is  killed. 

1312.  Roger  Deslaur  becomes  Duke  of  Athens. 

1364.  Death  of  Robert  of  Tarentum,  last  Prince  of  Achaea. 

1380.  Jacques  de  Baux  (d.  1383),  nephew  of  Robert,  conquers 
the  Morea. 

1389.  Nauplia  is  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1394.  Rainerio  Acciajuoli,  Lord  of  Corinth,  becomes  Duke 
of  Athens.  —  Argos  is  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1396.  Theodore  I.  Palasologus  (1383-1407)  recovers  Corinth. 

1396.  Pierre  Bordeaux  de  Saint-Sup^ran  (d.  1402)  is  recogniz- 
ed as  Prince  of  the  Morea  by  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

1404.  Oenturione  Zaccaria  of  Genoa  becomes  Prince  of  the 
Morea  (d.  1432). 

1430.  The  Morea  is  recovered  by  the  Palseologi. 

1436.  Thebes  is  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1463.  Mohammed  II.  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

V.  Oreeee  under  the  Ottomans. 

1466.  Athens  is  captured  by  the  Turks  under  Omar. 
1460.  The  Turks  conquer  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Venetian  possessions. 

1462.  Omar  attacks  Modon  and  Koron. 

1463.  Argos  is  betrayed  to  the  Turks  but  recaptured  by  the 
Venetians. 

1464.  The  Venetian  general  Capello  seizes  Euboea  and  tem- 
porarily occupies  Athens. 

1470.  Eubosa  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks. 
1499-1501.  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  drives  the  Venetians  out  of  Le- 
panto,  Modon,  Koron,  and  Navarino,  and  besieges  Nau- 
plia  and  Monemvasia  unsuccessfully. 
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1503.  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 

1540.  Nauplia  and  Monemvasla  captured  by  the  Turks. 

1573.  Peace  conclndel  by  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  leaving 
the  latter  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Greece. 
1645-1669.  Unsnccessfal  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks. 
1685-1699.  Conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Venetians. 

1715.  The  Morea  again  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1718.  Peace  of  Passarovitz,  confirming  the  Turks  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Morea. 

1770.  Landing  of  the  Russians  under  Orloff  in  Laoonia.  Re- 
volt of  the  Greeks,  suppressed  by  the  Porte  with  the 
aid  of  the  Albanians. 

1779.  Hassan  Pasha  defeats  the  insurgent  Albanians  at  Tri- 
politza. 

1814.  The  Hetaerfa  Philiktf  ('association  of  friends')  founded 
at  Odessa  (headquarters  removed  to  Constantinople  in 
1818). 

1815.  The  British  take  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

1821.  Alexander  Ypsilautis,  general  of  the  Hetsria,  crosses 
the  Pruth  and  summons  the  Hellenes  to  the  War  of 
Independence.    Successful  rising  in  the  Morea. 

1822.  Defeat  of  Dramalis  by  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas.  Defeat 
of  the  Greeks  at  Peta  by  Kourshid  Pasha.  Athens  is 
taken  by  the  Greeks. 

1823.  Defeat  of  Omer  Vriones  at  Earpdnisi  by  the  Greeks. 

1824.  Party-strifes  among  the  Greeks. 

1825.  Ibrahim  Pasha  reduces  the  Morea. 

1826.  Fall  of  Mesolonghi.  The  Turks  under  Kioutagi  capture 
Athens. 

1827.  Johannes  Kapodistrlas  elected  regent.  Naval  battle  of 
Navarino.  Capitulation  of  the  Greek  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

1828.  Ibrahim  Pasha  quits  the  Morea.  Landing  of  the  French. 

1829.  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy but  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

1830.  Second  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  kingdom. 

1831.  Assassination  of  Johannes  Kapodistrlas.  His  brother 
Augustine  is  elected  president 

1832.  Augustine  Eapodistrias  resigns.  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
is  proclaimed  king. 

YI.  The  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

1833.  King  Otho  lands  in  Greece.    Regency  appointed. 

1835.  The  king  comes  of  age.  Armansperg,  the  Bavarian, 
appointed  chancellor. 

1836.  Armansperg  is  dismissed. 
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1843.  InBurrection  in  Athens.   A  constitution  is  granted. 
1850.  The  British  fleet  blockades  the  Piraeus. 
1854.  The  French  take  possession  of  the  Pirseas  and  of  the 
Greek  fleet  (until  1857). 

1862.  Insurrections  in  Greece.   Departure  of  the  king. 

1863.  Prince  William  of  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
is  elected  king  and  ascends  the  throne  as  Georgios  I. 

1864.  Great  Britain  cedes  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  A 
new  constitution  is  promulgated. 

1881.  Conference  of  Constantinople.    Turkey  cedes  Thessaly 

and  part  of  Epirns  to  Greece. 
1886.  Blockade  of  the  Pireus  by  the  European  Powers. 

VI.  History  of  Greek  Art. 

By  Prof.  Reinhard  Kckali. 

*  Ancient  Art',  or  the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  is  usually  contrasted 
with  later  Christian  art,  as  though  it  were  one  homogeneous  whole, 
whereas  in  reality  it  embraces  the  changes  and  transformations  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  was  affected  by  all  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  successive  leadership  of  different  races,  by  wide 
oscillations  in  the  position  of  the  political  and  intellectual  centres  of 
gravity,  and  by  the  antagonistic  principles  which  must  inevitably 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  course  of  a  national  development. 
Perikles  and  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Constantine  are  landmarks  in 
artistic  as  well  as  in  political  history.  At  Athens,  under  Perikles, 
Greek  art  attained  not  only  perfect  independence  and  freedom,  but 
also  its  highest  and  noblest  expression.  Under  Alexander  Grecian 
culture  and  art  overflowed  into  Asia,  whence  its  earliest  germs 
bad  been  derived.  Rome  herself  was  Hellenistic,  and  the  ruins 
and  broken  forms  of  paganism  became  the  foundation  on  which 
was  erected  the  entire  framework  of  Christian  art  and  culture  and 
of  the  Christian  reorganisation  of  society.  The  inherited  influence 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  forms  is  potent  even  at  the  present  day, 
while  the  germs  of  the  same  forms  may  be  detected  in  ages  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Regions  far  re- 
moved from  Athens  return  echoes  of  the  Attic  spirit ;  there  are  re- 
liefs at  Treves,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Austria,  the  design  of  which 
may  be  retraced  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  But  such  extended 
limits  of  space  and  time  can  be  assigned  to  Greek  art  and  its  devel- 
opments only  when  the  term  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  What  we  must  consider  as  its  kernel  and  essence,  as  its  pe- 
culiar content  and  true  characteristic,  — viz,  the  fresh  and  moment- 
ous achievement  of  the  national  Hellenic  spirit,  and  the  gain  to 
humanity  which  resulted  from  it,  — was  accomplished  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece  proper. 
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The  first  Olympiad  'was  1100  years  before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
732  years  before  Caesar's  death,  and  440  years  before  Alexander  as- 
cended the  throne;  the  battle  of  Lenktra  was  fought  119  years  after 
Marathon.  The  'Age  of  Perikles',  an  expression  synonymous  -with  an 
undisturbed  period  of  the  highest  artistic  attainment,  was  restricted, 
if  we  define  it  sharply,  to  a  period  as  short  as  that  which  comprised 
the  life  and  works  of  Raphael;  and  its  marrellous  achievements 
were  far  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  mother-city  of  Perikles 
and  Phidias  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

Modern  science,  art,  and  culture  owe  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Greek  art,  as  well  as  with  Greek  antiquity  generally,  to  Rome, 
who,  as  mistress  of  the  world,  collected  within  her  walls  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  culture  and  preserved  them  for  posterity.  Impe- 
rial Rome  was  full  of  art-treasures,  new  and  old.  Victorious  cam- 
paigns and  the  schemes  of  politicians,  private  taste  and  artistic 
perception,  liberality  and  avarice,  delight  in  aesthetic  ornament  and 
the  fashion  of  the  hour,  riches,  luxury,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  all  combined  to  heap  up  new  treasures.  The  most  highly 
prized  works  of  the  best  Greek  masters  were  copied  again  and 
again;  of  some  of  the  most  admired  statues  more  than  a  dozen 
facsimiles  have  been  found.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  were  not 
also  original  works  among  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  statues  at 
Rome.  But  the  most  costly  objects  are  the  most  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion.  The  Roman  patricians  would  hardly  have  removed  archaic 
works  from  Greece  in  great  numbers  unless  there  were  some  per- 
sonal, historical,  or  other  interest  connected  with  them.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  masters  were,  if  attainable  at  all,  always 
costly.  In  any  case  they  were  but  a  handful  compared  with  the 
universal  demand,  to  meet  which,  therefore,  a  flourishing  trade  in 
copies  of  works  of  the  best  period  sprang  up.  The  splendid  marbles 
of  the  Roman  museums  thus  do  not  always  faithfully  represent  the 
epochs  to  which  they  actually  owe  their  origin ;  and  in  examining 
them  we  must  carefully  and  laboriously  discriminate  the  conception 
of  the  original  inventor  from  what  has  been  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally added  by  the  copyist  or  remodeller.  The  importance  of 
the  large  detached  sculptures  which  originated  in  Rome  itself  is 
comparatively  slight;  the  most  striking  and  the  most  nationally 
Roman  are  those  on  buildings  and  monuments  of  victory,  like  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  Trajan's  Column.  The  Roman  spirit  expressed 
itself  most  potently  in  extensive  buildings. 

It  was  from  the  material  thus  afforded  by  Rome  that  WiNCKBii- 
MANN  formed  the  views  which  he  published  in  1764  in  his  History 
of  Ancient  Ari,  the  first  classic  representation  of  ancient  art-history. 
Enthusiastically  admired  by  the  greatest  among  its  author's  coun- 
trymen of  last  century  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Herder),  this 
work  may  still  claim  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  its 
subject,  although  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  final  authority. 
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Winckelmann  contrasts  the  limited  subjects  and  treatment  of 
Egyptian  art  with  the  free  diversity  of  Greek  art.  The  former  appeared 
to  him  so  uniform  that  he  compares  it  to  a  carefally  cnltiYated  tree, 
suddenly  checked  and  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  canker-worm  or 
by  some  accident,  while  the  unfettered  life  of  the  latter,  obeying  the 
laws  of  all  life,  grows,  blossoms,  fades,  and  dies.  *For  as  every  action 
or  event  has  five  parts,  and  as  it  were,  five  stages,  —  namely  begin- 
ning, progress,  state  of  rest,  decrease,  and  end,  —  in  which  lies  the 
ground  of  the  five  scenes  or  acts  in  dramatic  pieces,  —  so  it  is  with 
the  succession  of  time  in  art ;  but  since  the  close  of  art  is  beyond  its 
bounds,  so  there  are  properly  only  foar  periods  in  it  for  considera- 
tion here.  The  more  ancient  style  lasted  until  Phidias ;  through 
him  and  the  artists  of  his  time  art  attained  its  greatness.  This  style 
may  be  called  the  great  and  lofty.  From  the  time  of  Praxiteles  to 
that  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  art  acquired  more  grace  and  pleas- 
Ingness ;  this  style  should  be  named  the  beautiful.  Some  little  time 
subsequent  to  these  artists  and  their  school,  art  began  to  decline 
among  their  imitators ;  and  we  might  now  add  a  third  style,  that  of 
the  imitators,  until  art  gradually  bowed  itself  to  its  fall'  (Lodge's 
Translation).  —  Of  this  early  style  he  says  :  —  *the  drawing  was 
vigorous  but  hard  j  powerful  but  without  grace ;  and  the  strength  of 
expression  detracted  from  beauty.  But  as  the  art  of  the  earliest 
ages  was  devoted  only  to  gods  and  heroes,  whose  praise,  as  Horace 
says,  accords  not  vnth  the  soft  lyre,  this  very  hardness  probably  co- 
operated to  give  grandeur  to  the  figures.  Art,  like  justice  in  thosa 
days,  which  inflicted  death  for  the  smallest  offence,  was  severe  and 
liard.  As  we  comprehend  under  the  older  style  the  longer  period  of 
Greek  art,  this  description  is  to  be  understood  with  some  reser- 
vations, depending  on  the  different  stages  of  progress  during  that 
period,  in  which  the  later  works  must  have  been  very  unlike  the 
earlier*. 

Truth  and  beauty  of  form  were  attained  by  practice  in  mascu-* 
line,  although  somewhat  hard  and  sharply  marked,  outlines.  'Fin- 
ally at  the  time  when  Greece  attained  its  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  freedom,  art  also  became  more  unfettered  and  lofty ;  for 
the  older  style  was  constructed  upon  a  system  composed  of  rules 
which,  though  originally  derived  from  nature,  had  afterwards  de- 
parted from  it  and  become  ideal.  The  artist  wrought  more  in  con- 
formity to  these  rules  than  to  nature,  the  object  of  imitation,  for  art 
had  created  for  itself  a  nature  of  its  own.  The  improvers  of  art  ele- 
vated themselves  above  this  adopted  system,  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  by  which  they  were  taught  to  throw  aside,  for  flow- 
ing outUnes,  the  hardness  of  the  older  style,  with  its  prominent  and 
abruptly  ending  parts  of  the  figure,  to  make  the  violent  positions: 
and  actions  more  refined  and  becoming,  and  to  display  in  their 
works  less  science,  and  more  beauty,  loftiness,  and  grandeur*.  *Now,5 
if  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  grand  style,  was,  as  it  appears,. 
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to  represent  the  countenance  and  attitade  of  the  gods  and  heroes  as 
free  f^om  emotion,  and  not  agitated  by  Inward  perturbation,  iu  an 
eqnilibrinm  of  feeling,  and  with  a  peaceful,  always  even,  state  of 
mind,  we  see  why  a  certain  grace  was  wanting;  no  attempt  eren 
was  made  to  introdnce  it*. 

Winckelmann's  antithesis  between  the  lofty  style  and  the  beauti* 
f nl  style  culminates  in  his  famous  description  of  the  Two  Qraces. 
"One  is  like  the  heavenly  Venus,  of  higher  birth,  the  daughter  of 
harmony ;  she  is  constant  and  unchangeable,  even  as  the  laws  of 
harmony.  The  other  Grace  is,  like  the  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione, 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  matter.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Time, 
and  only  a  follower  of  the  former,  or  the  heavenly  Grace,  whom 
she  announces  to  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  her  service.  She 
descends  from  her  loftiness  and  reveals  herself  kindly,  without  hu- 
miliation, to  those  who  turn  their  eyes  upon  her;  though  not  eager 
to  please,  she  is  not  willing  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  former 
Grace,  an  associate  of  all  the  deities,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
herself.  She  does  not  offer  herself  unsolicited,  she  wishes  to  be 
sought  J  she  is  too  elevated  ever  to  be  much  an  object  of  sense ;  for, 
as  Plato  says,  Hhere  is  no  form  capable  of  expressing  the  highest'. 
She  converses  only  with  the  wise ;  to  the  mass  she  appears  farbid- 
ding  and  unamiable.  She  conceals  the  emotions  of  her  soul,  and 
brings  herself  near  to  the  blissful  serenity  of  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  the  great  artists^  as  the  ancients  write,  sought  to  delineate 
an  image'\ 

These  characteristics  are  written  for  all  time  with  an  iron  pen. 
The  division  into  periods  is  also  indispensable  for  a  well-ordered 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  But  Winckelmann's  for- 
mulas are  too  simple;  they  do  not  exhaust  the  fulness  of  life  in 
nature  and  art.  The  various  periods,  the  different  schools,  each 
within  its  own  limits,  show  growth,  blossom,  and  decay.  Nor  is  decay 
always  death.  Even  in  Greece  itself  it  is  sometimes  only  a  transfor- 
mation, producing  new  but  not  less  marvellous  forms  as  embodi- 
ments of  the  reviving  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  are  now  forced 
to  recognise  a  Titanic  boldness  and  finished  creative  mastership  in 
periods,  which,  according  to  Winckelmann's  great  scheme,  should 
show  only  feebleness  and  prettiness  as  the  successors  of  the  preced- 
ing loftiness  and  beauty.  Fortunately  for  us  Winckelmann  had  no 
Adequate  idea  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  he  reared  his  imposing  edifice ;  for  had  he  known  it,  bold  as 
he  was,  he  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  before  his  task.  Since  his 
time  many  objects  casting  light  on  the  history  of  art  have  been  found 
even  on  Roman  soil.  But  the  greatest  flood  of  light  has  been  shed 
from  the  mother- country  of  Greek  art,  from  Greece  itself,  the  source 
which  he  himself  presaged  when  the  idea  of  excavations  at  Olympia 
occurred  to  him.  The  original  Greek  works  are  indeed,  to  a  large 
extent,  no  longer  in  their  native  home.    Most  of  the  Parthenon 
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Bcolptares,  the  frieze  from  Phigaleia,  and  the  objects  discovered  at 
Knidos  and  Halikarnassos  are  ia  London,  which  has  long  possessed 
the  finest  collections  of  both  the  larger  and  smaller  works  of  ait  from 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  the  iEginetan  marbles  are  at  Munich ;  the 
Samothrakian  Nike  and  various  sculptures  from  Olympia  are  among 
the  numerous  other  examples  of  Greek  art  in  Paris ;  and  the  mu- 
seum of  Berlin  has  attained  an  undreamed  of  importance  through 
the  possession  of  the  Pergamene  sculptures.  Nevertheless  the 
traveller  in  Greece  is  not  reduced  to  merely  recalling  the  museums 
of  Italy  and  thav northern  nations:  — 

^Who  would  a  poet  understcmd 
^Must  visit  firtt  the  poeVs  land,^ 
Greek  art  more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  sucked  in  its 
strength  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  Lord  Elgin  coxdd  not  carry 
off  Homer's  sun,  nor  the  rocks  and  sea,  nor  the  ancient  citadels, 
nor  the  temples,  which  even  in  their  ruins  inspire  admiration  and 
awe.  Greece  abounds  in  beautifal  and  instructive  monuments  and 
remains;  and  every  step  made  in  the  ordering  of  the  new  state 
is  fraught  with  hope  for  its  ancient  possessions.  Lord  Elgin,  in  re- 
moving the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  to  London  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  may  almost  be  considered  as  their  saviour.  But  when 
the  German  government  began  the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  1874 
it  had  already  become  a  matter  of  course  that  what  was  found  in 
Grecian  soil  must  remain  in  Greece.  The  extremely  rich  yield  of 
the  Olympic  excavations,  the  small  independent  museums  that  are 
fast  springing  up  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  large  public  collections  at  Athens  (in  the  National  Museum,  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  Polytechnic)  all  unite  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  local  collections  with  the  universal  interest  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  variations  and  local  peculiarities  which  they  illus- 
trate are  those  of  classic  art.  No  science  can  draw  certain  con-* 
elusions  firom  isolated  specimens ;  all  require  a  long  series  of  exam- 
ples. In  all  that  concerns  the  greatest  artists  and  the  highest  art, 
the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  archaeologist  are  nothing  like 
so  abundant  or  so  authentic  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian 
of  modern  art.  And  on  this  account  he  must  all  the  more  zealously 
pursue  the  manifestations  of  the  artistic  spirit  as  these  now  lie  be- 
fore him  in  a  thousand  examples  forming  a  series  intervening  be- 
tween art  and  handicraft.  And  by  virtue  of  the  force  and  unity  of 
the  artistic  sense  which  permeated  every  ancient  representation  of 
life  to  the  last  fibre,  and  by  virtue  of  the  close  natural  bond  which 
existed  betwixt  the  artist  and  the  craftsman,  we  often  succeed  in 
winning  from  an  unpromising  witness  some  conclusion  as  to  great 
works  of  art  or  some  determination  as  to  the  prevalent  type  of  special 
epochs  and  districts.  Full  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  wholesale 
production  is  inseparable  from  the  soil.  Oar  minds  and  senses  are 
best  prepared  to  receive  the  impressions  of  Phidias's  wonderful 
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works  not  by  London  fogs,  but  by  the  bright  scenery  of  the  Ilissos, 
-where  on  its  elevated  site,  as  of  old,  the  Parthenon^  in  its  rained 
magniflcence,  is  outlined  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Early  Stages. 

The  lions  which  keep  watch  and  ward  above  the  acropolis-gate 
of  MYCBNiB  have  long  been  regarded  also  as  the  sentinels  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  history  of  Greek  art.  They  may  keep  their  post  of 
honour,  although  they  are  really  monuments  of  a  foreign  epochs 
long  past  and  forgotten  ere  the  dawn  of  any  truly  Greek  art. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  supplemented  by  those  of 
almost  every  succeeding  year,  have  delivered  the  lions  of  Mycenae 
from  their  artistic  isolation ,  and  have  assigned  to  them ,  and  to  all 
the  other  antiquities  of  Mycenie,  a  place  in  a  great  historic  sequence, 
the  links  of  which,  however,  are  still  incomplete.  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries  at  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Orchomenos  do  not  stand  alone; 
similar  discoveries  have  been  made  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
Attica ,  Boeotia,  Thessaly ,  on  the  Greek  islands,  in  Crete  and  Rho- 
des, but  also  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece,  in  Sicily,  at  Troy,  in 
Caria ,  and  even  in  Egypt  —  in  a  word ,  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  E.  Mediterranean. 

Hitherto  the  largest  and  the  most  homogeneous  mass  of  sculp- 
tures, gold  ornaments  and  utensils,  ivory  carvings,  terracotta  yessels, 
and  other  domestic  furniture ,  has  been  found  at  Mycenn ,  though 
not  always  the  finest  specimens  of  the  so-^called  ^Mycenian'  articles. 
But  even  in  these  Myceuian  discoveries,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term ,  we  are  able  not  only  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
specimens,  but  also  as  our  investigations  proceed,  to  distinguish 
more  and  more  clearly  the  existence  of  distinct  groups  of  articles 
that  must  have  been  made  by  different  hands ,  at  different  places, 
and  at  different  dates. 

The  whole  appearance  of  ^Myeenian  Arf  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  some  mature  and  completed  Hit(e,g,  the  Egyptian),  whence 
It  has  directly  and  indirectly  sprung.  Here  and  there  among  these 
antiquities,  at  Mycenae  as  well  as  elsewhere ,  genuine  and  imitated 
works  of  Egyptian  art  have  been  found,  such  as  scarabsi  and  pottery 
bearing  the  names  of  Amenophis  III.  and  his  consort  Ti.  We  are 
thus  constrained  to  refer  the  importation  of  these  articles ,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  zenith  of  the  Myceuian  princes,  to  the  period  of 
the  18th  Egyptian  dynasty,  i.e.  to  somewhere  between  1600  and 
1400  B.C. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  petty  tyrants  of  Mycenae ,  Tiryns, 
and  elsewhere  were  permitted  for  any  very  long  period  to  enjoy  in 
peace  and  security  the  treasures  they  had  amassed  by  violence,  rob- 
bery ,  or  craft.  The  period  during  which  they  wielded  their  ill- 
gotten  power,  and  within  which  they  built  their  castles  with  the  aid 
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of  foreign  woiltinen  from  "beyond  the  sea  and  acquired  the '  rich 
equipment  of  their  halls  and  tomb  from  foreign  merchants ,  mnst 
have  heen  very  limited.  However  dlffloult  it  is  to  imagine  the  state 
of  society  in  these  dark  prehistoric  ages,  nnillnmined  by  any,  written 
documents ,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  2000  years  before  Christ  a 
pre-Homeric  Agamemnon  exported  Mycenian  vases  to  a  pre-Homeric 
Priam  in  Troy,  to  Egypt ,  and  to  Sicily,  and  that  the  remote  corner 
of  MycensB  was  the  seat  of  flourishing  studios  and  factories  that 
deluged  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  their  products.  The 
idea  is  contradicted  by  all  we  know  of  the  intercourse  of  nations  at 
that  period ,  and  by  all  we  know  of  the  progress  of  history  which 
began  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  only  slowly  and  gradually  included 
the  young  Greece  in  its  sphere.  Two  thousand  years  before  Christ 
absolutely  nothing  existed  that  could  be  called  a  national  Greek 
art  or  style;  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  Greek  ideas  or  Greek 
feeling  in  the  Myc6nian  antiquities.  Nothing  but  the  simplest 
utensils  could  have  been  produced  by  native  workmen,  except  under 
the  harsh  constraint  of  foreign  taskmasters.  The  best  and  finest 
specimens  are  no  more  'Mycenian'  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
than  the  Greek  vases  found  at  Vulci  are  Etruscan.  They  are  foreign 
importations,  though  their  source  has  not  yet  been  determined.  We 
may ,  however ,  hazard  the  guess  that  the  most  important  factories 
were  in  Syria,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  closest  analogies  to  the  stone-sculptures  of  Mycenae  are  of- 
fered by  the  N.  Assyrian  sculptures  from  Sinjerli,  now  in  Berlin 
and  Constantinople,  which  are  much  older,  more  original,  and 
cruder  than  the  better  known  Assyrian  works ,  with  which  hitherto 
the  lions  of  Mycen®  have  usually  been  compared.  But  a  comparison 
with  the  latter  is  still  instructive.  In  its  representations  of  human 
beings  and  9,nima.]B  Assyrian  Art  degenerated  from  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  perception  and  reproduction  into  a  superficially  learned  and 
conventional  system.  If  only  the  muscles  that  were  known  to  exist 
were  distinctly  enough  indicated,  it  mattered  not  to  the  artist  whe- 
ther they  looked  like  strings.  Neither  eye  nor  handperceived the  ne- 
cessity of  observation  and  sympathetic  feeling  in  handling  the  more 
delicate  lines  or  the  swelling  curves  of  the  larger  figures,  and  this 
deficiency  was  even  more  evident  in  the  smaller  details.  Breadth 
and  fulness  in  all  forms  was  lost  in  empty  and  inert  size;  con- 
ventional ornament,  which  the  Assyrian  artists  had  used  with  mas- 
terly skill  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  was  illegitimately  extended 
to  organic  life;  eyes,  ears,  and  muscles  were  arbitrarily  arranged  like 
lifeless  material  on  principles  of  at  best  but  approximate  suitability ; 
the  human  hair  and  beard,  and  the  furs  and  tails  of  animals  came 
to  be  arranged  with  trivial  formality  in  tufts,  ringlets,  and  curis. 
In  spite  of  their  antique  quaintness  the  lions  of  Mycenae  are  pos- 
itively surprising  in  their  fresh  and  direct  appreciation  and  life- 
like reproduction  of  living  nature,  and  in  the  understanding  of  feline 
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motion  and  form  that  speaks  from  tlie  extended  bodies.  T&eir  life- 
like appearance  was  originally  enhanced  by  colour.  The  artist 
who  first  sketched  the  outline  on  the  hard  Mycenean  stone ,  boring 
holes  at  the  chief  points,  is  unknown;  but  to  whatever  race  he  be- 
longed, there  certainly  breathes  in  the  hoary  monument  some  of  t^at 
spirit  of  artistic  honesty,  which  never  lost  sight  of  nature  behind 
the  traditions  of  a  handicraft,  and  never  mechanically  repeated  the 
forms  that  had  been  Invented  by  others,  but  by  constant  reference 
to  the  standard  of  renewed  and  accurate  observation  of  nature 
tested  and  re-created  them. 

But  the  lions  of  MycenaB  do  not  mark  a  farther  development, 
an  advance  upon  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Rather  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  exhibit  a  falling-off  from  the  art^level  attained  in  the 
Mycenian  lions.  These  lions  mark  the  close  of  a  course  of  develop- 
ment ,  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  in  the  sculptures  of  N.  As- 
syria ,  with  their  rough  and  crude  but  still  faithful  representations 
of  nature. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  factories  that  had  in  the  earliest  ages 
exported  their  wares  to  the  coasts  of  Greece,  were  superseded  by 
others ,  whose  wares  were  decorated  in  a  different  style.  But  the 
latter  belonged  to  the  same  art-development  as  the  fbrmer,  some 
of  them  perhaps  were  in  the  same  places.  The  Greeks  themselves 
were  well  aware  of  the  original  indebtedness  of  their  nation  to 
foreigners.  Their  legends  and  poems  attest  this;  and  even  their 
historical  traditions  are  full  of  the  ascendancy  and  power  of  the 
PhcBnicians.  The  Shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer  is  the  miraculous 
work  of  a  god ;  it  was  hardly  possible  in  listening  to  its  description 
to  remember  accurately  the  various  scenes  which  Hephaestos  forged 
in  bronze,  much  less  to  group  them  into  an  articulate,  artistically 
arranged  mental  picture.  But  the  actual  works  of  art  which  inspired 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  were  not  Greek.  The  details  of  the  scenes 
on  the  shield  find  their  closest  parallels  in  the  representations  on 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  and  in  the  metal  dishes,  which 
the  liioenicians  carried  from  their  native  land  far  and  wide  through 
the  Mediterranean.  The  silver  bowl  with  a  golden  rim  which  be- 
longed to  Menelaos  was  the  work  of  Hephsestos,  but  a  gift  from  PhaB- 
dimos.  King  of  Sidon ;  the  silver  bowl  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize 
for  racing  was  made  by  the  cunning  Sidonians,  and  brought  across 
the  sea  by  Phosnician  mariners;  Hekuba  had  store  of  garments 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  women  of  Sidon,  and  brought  thence 
by  Paris  himself;  Agamemnon's  armour  was  forged  in  Cyprus;  the 
tripod  and  silver  basins,  the  golden  spindles  and  spinning-basket 
in  the  house  of  Menelaos  and  Helen  came  from  Egypt. 

Long  before  the  first  Greek  carver  made  his  childish  essays, 
Egyptian  Art  stood  full-grown  and  self-contained.  In  the  struggle 
to  master  nature  —  a  struggle  that  begins  at  the  beginning  of  all 
art-history  and  continually  renews  itself  in  its  course  —  great  artists 
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had  discovered  fixed  principles  of  proportion  and  of  design;  the 
mighty  bnildings  of  the  Pharaohs  arose  in  obedience  to  approved 
rules ,  inrhich  included  and  encouraged  an  immense  variety  of  f onn 
and  ornament.  Thd  Art  of  the  Babylonian  Assyrian  Empire ,  the 
dominion  of  which  stretched  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  beside 
Egyptian  art,  from  which  it  had  derived  its  stimulus;  after  many 
transformations  it  became  self-centied  and  almost  rigid.  Greek  art 
arose  and  grew  at  first  under  the  tuition  of  earlier  peoples ,  then  in 
contrast  to  them;  but  its  first  independent  manifestations  date  not 
!2000  years  but  only  1000  years  B.C.  At  first  the  Greeks  certainly 
attempted  nothing  more  than  simply  to  make  for  themselves  the 
little  figures  of  the  gods,  amulets,  ornaments,  and  utensils  for  which 
they  had  previously  been  dependent  on  foreign  merchants.  From 
the  previously  existing  art  they  borrowed  not  only  technical  know- 
ledge, tools,  mechanical  devices  and  contrivances,  but  also  settled 
forms  and  types,  fixed  conventionalities  in  representation  and  ar-r 
rangement,  and  not  unfrequently  even  the  subject  of  its  representa- 
tions. Greek  Architecture  itself  is  the  blossoming  of  a  germ  im- 
ported from  abroad.  What  appears  to  us  now  as  a  settled  and  per- 
fected system,  was  only  gradually  evolved  by  a  prolonged  series  of 
tentative  grppings.  The  idea  of  the  column  with  base  and  capital  was 
early-Egyptian,  and  so,  too,  the  entasis  and  taper,  the  supplementary 
use  of  vegetable  forms  in  exterior  decoration,  and  the  artistic  device 
of  fluting  columns  and  pillars.  Forms  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
Ionic  capital  are  unmistakeably  evident  occur  not  only  in  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  ornamentation,  but  also  in  Assyrian  columns.  PhoBni- 
cian  and  Persian  monuments  attest  the  wide  spread  of  all  these  in- 
dividual constituents,  and  the  universal  acquaintance  with  them  at 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  Greek  art.  But  from  the  far  narrower  field 
known  to  them,  the  Greeks  selected  but  sparingly,  taking  only  what 
was  appropriate  to  their  peculiar  genius.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
opulence  of  fantastic  capital-forms  in  Egyptian  art;  the  Greek  spirit 
contents  itself  with  the  development  and  refinement  of  two  principal 
orders.  The  Greeks  did  not  borrow  everything,  and  they  never  bor- 
rowed a  whole;  they  rejected  the  outworn,  and  developed  the  living 
germs  to  an  undreamed  of  beauty.  The  Greek  idea  of  a  temple  as  a 
perlpteros  had  as  little  a  direct  model  among  the  pre-Hellenic  peo- 
ples, as  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  For  the  wonderful  architectural 
skill  of  the  Greeks  (to  the  first  development  of  which  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  races,  as  the  nomenclature  indicates,  contributed  most 
influentlally)  was  not  the  sudden  invention  of  a  logical  mind ,  de- 
ducing the  forms  at  the  first  attempt  from  the  construction  of  the 
building ,  and  finding  at  once  in  nature  the  appropriate  ornaments 
and  symbols.  The  elements  of  form ,  which  received  their  full 
development  from  the  creative  power  of  Greek  genius ,  had  been 
introduced  to  it  from  the  first  as  architectonic;  their  transference 
from  nature  and  handiwork  had  taken  place  before  the  Greeks  were 
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acquainted  with  them ,  and  nowhere  had  the  old  fonus  discovered 
hy  their  teachers  caught  the  stormy  pulse-heat,  the  sound  fresh  life 
of  the  youthfully  yigorons  Greek  folk,  with  its  myths  of  heaven  and 
earth,  its  sense  of  form,  and  its  worship  of  beauty. 

Deyelopment  and  Zenith  of  Archaic  Art. 

As  a  people  the  Greeks  were  approximately  contemporaneous 
with  the  Persians,  against  whom  they  were  afterwards  to  measure 
their  strength,  in  attaining  real  independence  and  consequence. 
Greek  art  reached  its  earliest  period  of  florescence,  worthily  so  called, 
at  the  courts  of  the  Greek  tyrants,  who  flourished  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  earliests  art-centres  of  which 
the  names  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  islands  of  Geete,  Samos, 
Chios,  and  Naxos,  with  which  Pabos  was  closely  connected;  the 
earliest  buildings  of  universal  renown  were  the  Heraeon  in  Samos 
and  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  Samos  was  the  home  of  Workers  in 
Bronze  and  of  Architects ;  Chios  and  Naxos  were  renowned  toiSeulp' 
ture  in  Marble,  and  the  Cretan  artists  excelled  in  Sculpture  and  Ar- 
chitecture.  Four  generations  of  Chian  Sculptors  have  left  names  be- 
hind them :  —  Melas,  his  son  Mikkiades,  his  grandson  Archermos,  and 
his  great-grandsons  Boupalos  and  Athenis^  the  last  two  flourishing 
about  640 B.C.  The  Cretan  sculptors  Skyllis  and  Dipoinos  intro- 
duced their  art  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Several  Spartans  and  Tektaeos 
and  Angelion  are  named  among  their  scholars.  The  last  two  exe- 
cuted at  Delos  a  statue  of  Apollo  bearing  the  Graces  on  his  hand, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  teachers  of  Kallon  of  JEgina, 
Tradition  loves  to  trace  back  such  series  of  master  and  pupil  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  possibility.  Thus  the  sculptor  Endoios,  who  worked 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Athens ,  and  to  whose  labours  a  few  extant  in- 
scriptions bear  witness ,  is  said  to  have  been  a  comrade  of  the  my- 
thical Daedalos. 

It  is  only  natural  that  attempts  should  be  repeatedly  made  to 
connect  the  remains  of  antique  Greek  sculpture  with  persons  named 
in  literary  history,  or  at  least  with  their  studios  and  schools.  Such 
attempts  are  rarely  so  successful  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
Nike  of  Archermos.  The  French  excavations  in  Delos  exhumed  a 
female  figure  in  the  act  of  running,  with  wings  on  her  back 
and  shoulders,  and  her  brow  bound  with  a  fillet.  As  seen  from  the 
front,  the  face  and  the  body  are  turned  towards  the  spectator,  while 
the  legs  are  in  profile.  The  left  arm,  held  in  an  angular  position  at 
the  left  hip,  expressed  the  exertion  of  running,  while  the  out- 
stretched right  hand  probably  grasped  a  wreath  as  the  symbol  of 
victory.  The  expressive  attitude  and  the  delicate  precision  of  de- 
sign in  the  slender  figure  and  its  robe  reveal  not  only  the  hand  of 
a  Greek,  but  of  a  Greek  who  had  already  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
artistic  culture.  The  arrangement  and  design  of  the  figure,  thus 
represented  as  running  towards  the  spectator,  are  evidently  based 
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to  some  extent  on  the  principles  wMch  prevailed  in  the  relief  and 
decoratiye  style;  and  we  are  thus  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
mode  of  representing  the  human  form  in  active  motion  was  intro- 
duced from  the  traditions  of  the  early  reUef  or  decorative  style 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  Nike  itself  shows,  sculpture  in  the  round  had 
already  attained  considerable  development  in  separate  represent- 
ations of  heads,  and  doubtless  of  the  human  body  at  rest.  We  are 
told  that  Archermos  of  Chios  was  the  first  sculptor  to  represent 
Nike  with  wings.  The  tradition  in  this  precise  form  is  certainly 
not  correct;  but  there  must  have  been  a  Nike  by  Archermos  which 
gave  colour  to  the  assertion.  We  may  not  only  suppose  that  it  was 
like  the  Nike  found  at  Delos,  but  we  have  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  statne  to  be  the  very  work  of  Archermos  in  question ;  for 
close  beside  it  was  found  a  pedestal  corresponding  to  it  in  size  and 
bearing  the  names  of  the  famous  Ohian  artists  Mikkiades  and  Ar- 
chermos. None  of  the  works  yet  found  can  be  attributed  with  any 
certainty  to  Dipoinos  or  Skyllis.  A  whole  series  of  archaic  nude  youth- 
ful figures  has  been  discovered,  the  best-known  example  being  the 
Apollo  of  Tenea^  now  at  Munich.  They  agree  in  design  with  an  early 
type  of  ApoUo,  who  must  have  been  represented  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  style;  but  some  at  least  of  the  figures  we  now  possess  must 
have  been  intended  for  statues  of  human  youths,  and  were  used  for 
sepulchral  monuments.  They  show  very  different  degrees  of  skill 
and  illustrate  very  different  degrees  of  development,  owing  probably 
to  local  as  well  as  to  chronological  and  stylistic  variations ;  but  their 
common  features  are  more  striking  than  their  differences,  and  we 
may  perhaps  take  this  youthful  nude  type  for  4  development  of  the 
early  Cretan  school.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  such  conclusions 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  frequently  we  have  only  isolated  specimens 
found  at  different  places  to  go  upon,  whereas  no  absolutely  satis- 
factory decision  can  be  come  to  except  after  the  examination  of  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  series.  Such  a  series  is  fortunately 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Athens ,  and  only  in  Athens  itself  can  an 
adequate  idea  be  formed  of  the  development  of  Athenian  art  during 
the  6th  cent.  B.C. 

The  earliest  attempts  of  mankind  in  plastic  creation  have  every- 
where been  made  with  the  easiest  materials  at  hand  —  with  clay, 
wood ,  or  easily- worked  stone.  The  use  of  the  more  beautiful  and 
more  durable ,  but  also  more  refractory ,  marble  indicates  an  ad- 
vance in  the  art.  In  the  treatment  of  the  lines  and  surfaces  in  very 
early  works  in  marble,  traces  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  earlier  tech- 
nique seem  to  present  themselves ;  some  of  the  marbles  almost  look 
as  though  they  were  moulded  in  clay,  still  more  look  as  though  they 
were  carved  in  wood  or  in  some  soft  stone.  The  marble  figure  of  & 
youth  carrying  a  calf  (on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens)  is  a  celebrated 
example  of  this  last  class ;  forms  that  owe  their  character  to  the 
habit  of  working  in  a  softer  material  are  especially  distinctly  seen 
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in  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  and  month.  But  apart  from  these ,  a 
Tery  considerable  number  of  sculptures  actually  in  a  softer  stone 
(viz.  Poros-stone)  have  been  recently  discovered.  Five  groups  in 
relief  have  been  pieced  together  from  these,  of  which  four  v^ere 
evidently  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  pediment  of  a  temple. 
The  two  largest,  representing  Zeus  in  combat  with  a  triple-bodied 
monster,  supposed  to  be  Typhon,  and  Hercules  in  combat  with  Tri- 
ton, probably  belong  to  the  same  temple.  A  smaller  relief  of  Triton 
seems  to  be  similarly  connected  with  a  larger  relief  of  the  contest 
of  Hercules  with  the  Hydra.  The  natural  colour  of  the  yellowisb' 
grey,  soft,  porous  stone  was  left  only  in  the  background;  the  figures 
are  all  painted  in  bright  hues.  The  beard  of  Typhon  is  blue ,  his 
hair  also  blue  (in  one  case  white),  his  eyes  green,  the  nude  portions 
fiesh-coloured ;  the  wings  and  snaky  body  are  covered  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  patterns.  The  fifth  relief,  not  belonging  to  a  temple- 
pediment,  represents  with  admirable  animation  a  blue  bull  being 
overcome  and  devoured  by  two  lions.  These  Poros-sculptures  are 
thus  only  in  part  coloured  in  deliberate  imitation  of  nature;  the  rest 
of  the  colouring  is  fantastic  to  correspond  with  their  fantastic  my- 
thological subjects,  and,  whether  conventional  or  arbitrary,  is  in- 
spired by  keen  delight  in  crude  and  brilliant  hues. 

While  the  native  artists  of  Athens  were  still  working  in  Poros- 
stone,  the  art  of  carving  in  marble  had  long  been  developed  and 
brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  technical  and  mechanical  skill  on  the 
Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  Indeed ,  the 
artists  of  these  districts,  starting  from  the  method  of  form-represent- 
ation illustrated  in  the  above-mentioned  Nik^  of  Archermos ,  had 
already  passed  to  a  more  superficial  mode  of  work ,  in  which  the 
effect  produced  by  the  beauty  of  the  material,  smoothness,  elegance, 
and  adroit  hollowing  and  undercutting ,  was  so  much  relied  upon, 
that  the  animated  shapes  of  the  natural  forms  were  either  forgotten 
or  suffered  to  sink  into  the  second  place.  From  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Athens  began  to  be  practically  invaded  by  these 
elegant  but  affected  creations  of  the  island-sculptors.  Proofs  of  this 
invasion  are  to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  female  statues,  now  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  that  stand  in  stiff  and  dignified  attitudes,  with 
elaborate  artificial  coiffures,  grasping  with  one  hand  their  rich  and 
gaily  ornamented  robes ,  and  seeming  to  gaze  from  their  obliquely- 
placed  eyes  upon  the  beholder ,  with  a  half-smile  upon  their  lips. 
It  was  from  these  works  and  their  creators  that  the  Attic  sculptors 
first  learned  the  charm  of  works  in  marble  and  also  their  bold  and 
skilful  technique ,  though  at  the  same  time  they  also  copied  some 
of  their  mannerisms  and  faults.  But  in  no  long  time  the  attempts 
inspired  by  foreign  example  and  precept  gave  birth  to  a  charming, 
though  still  limited,  native  style  of  art,  of  which  a  high  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  the  female  figures  from  the  votive  offering  of  Euthydikos 
and  the  works  most  closely  allied  with  these. 
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The  rule  of  Peisistratos  and  his  sons  was  a  period  of  the  greatest 
Importance  in  the  development  of  Attio  art.  These  tyrants  assem* 
bled  foreign  poets  and  artists  at  their  court,  and  prescribed  noble 
tasks  to  be  performed  by  art.  On  the  Acropolis  arose  the  Doric 
temple,  with  its  hnge  cella  100  ft.  in  length,  our  acquaintance  with 
which  we  owe  to  Prof.  Dorpfeld's  brilliant  investigations.  One  of 
its  pediments  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  representation  of 
the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants,  the  extant  fragments  of  which  are 
characterized  by  a  workmanship  admirably  calculated  for  effect.  The 
head  of  Athene  -which  belongs  to  these  is  not  'mannered'  like  the 
undoubted  island-sculptures,  though  it  is  probably  the  work  of  a 
non- Attic  chisel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
the  artistic  intercourse  among  different  parts  of  Greece  in  those  days. 
The  stone-cutters  and  sculptors  of  Paros  seem  to  have  played  in 
Athens  the  r61e  nowadays  played  in  Rome  by  the  natives  of  Carrara. 
Artists  from  Asia  Minor ,  from  the  Ionian  islands ,  from  iSgina, 
and  from  the  Peloponnesus  worked  at  Athens,  while  Athenians 
travelled  abroad  both  to  learn  and  to  practice  their  art.  The  steles 
of  Lyiecu  and  AritUon^  with  portraits  of  the  deceased,  are  among 
the  extant  monuments  dating  from  this  earlier  tyranny.  The  portrait 
of  the  former  was  in  colours  only,  that  of  the  latter  in  coloured 
sculpture  in  low  relief.  Lyseas  was  represented  in  solemn  tranquil- 
ity ,  like  a  priest  making  ready  for  a  libation ,  with  the  lustration 
branch  in  his  left  hand  and  a  goblet  in  his  right;  Aristion  appears 
in  all  the  glory  of  full  armour,  shirt  of  mail,  helmet,  and  greaves, 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand.  Under  the  life-size  main  scene  on  the  stele 
of  Lyseas  was  placed  a  smaller  picture,  representing  a  rider  galloping 
towards  the  right  and  leading  a  riderless  horse  by  his  left  hand  — • 
recalling  doubtless  some  race  won  by  the  deceased  when  a  boy.  The 
corresponding  space  on  the  stele  of  Aristion  is  now  vacant,  but  doubt- 
less it  originally  held  a  similar  painting.  Sculpture  and  painting  were 
thus  not  hostile  to  each  other,  nor  mutually  exclusive ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  portrait  of  Aristion  itself  indicates,  colour  was  the 
natural  finish  to  all  sculpture  in  archaic  works  of  this  kind.  The 
ingenious  Artstokles^  who  made  the  monument,  was  certainly  as  proud 
(and  probably  pronder)  of  the  careful  painting  on  the  figure  of  Ari- 
stion, as  of  the  plastic  modelling  below  the  colouring.  >¥lien  the 
rule  of  the  Peisistratids  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias  in  B.C.  510,  among  the  most  famous  sculptors  in  Athens 
was  Antenor,  for  to  him  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  bronzo 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  the  much-lauded  pair  of 
friends  who  slew  the  tyrant  Hipparchos.  This  group  was  erected 
on  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  market-place,  but  when  Xerxes  made 
himself  master  of  Athens,  he  carried  off  this  symbol  of  Athe- 
nian freedom  to  Persia,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  or  one  of  his  successors.  The  Athenians  had  replaced 
the  stolen  group  as  quickly  as  possible  by  another  from  the  hands 
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of  Kritios  and  NesioteSj  wbicli  must  hare  been,  of  eourse,  a  close 
replica  of  the  older  one.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  reconstiuct 
its  composition  from  the  yarions  refeiences  and  imitations,  plastic 
and  otherwise,  which  we  now  possess.  The  two  assailants  were  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  rushing  forward  side  by  side, —  Harmodios, 
the  younger  and  more  impetuous,  brandishing  a  sword  aloft  in  his 
right  hand,  while  Aristogeiton,  holding  his  sheath  before  him  la 
his  left  hand,  had  the  sword  in  his  lowered  right,  equally  ready 
to  parry,  to  thrust,  or  to  strike.  The  violent  action  and  exertion, 
were  expressed  by  the  archaic  constraint  of  position  and  atti- 
tude, and  the  archaic  and  severe  treatment  of  the  forms,  while  ia 
grouping  the  two  figures  were  not  organically  connected.  But 
the  energy  with  which  the  inventive  artist  entered  into  the  impulse 
and  mood  of  the  deed,  the  graphic  animation  of  the  action,  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  the  perception  and  reproduction  of  the  nude 
bodies,  and  the  decision  with  which  he  emphasized  what  appeared 
to  him  essential  and  significant,  are  still  reflected  in  the  two  marble 
statues  at  Naples.  We  may  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  these  statues 
to  the  original,  for  they  correspond  very  closely  in  head  and  body 
with  a  remarkable  marble  statue  of  a  youth  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Naples  statues  are 
replicas  of  the  work  of  Antenor  or  of  Kritias  and  Nesiotes ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  modelled  after  the  earlier  group. 

The  ancient  art  of  the  Doric  island  of  iEoiNA,  which  reached  a 
peculiarly  high  level,  was  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that 
shewn  in  this  celebrated  example  of  early  Athenian  sculpture.  And 
although  the  independent  importance  of  this  neighbouring  but  hos- 
tile  island  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  in  458  B.C., 
we  still  have  some  original  iEginetan  sculptures,  in  the  famous 
figures  from  the  pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Athena,  which  now  form 
the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Both 
pediments  were  occupied  with  combats  between  ^Eginetan  heroes 
and  Trojans;  perhaps  in  the  W.  were  Ajax  and  Teucer  and  other 
Greek  heroes  defending  the  body  of  Achilles,  in  the  E.  were  Tela- 
mon  and  Hercules,  while  Athena  was  placed  beside  both  the  fathers 
and  the  sons.  In  all  their  main  features  the  two  compositions  cor- 
responded closely  to  each  other.  There  was  no  abrupt  transition 
from  the  base-angles  to  the  middle  of  the  triangular  pediments; 
the  intervening  spaces  were  not  left  empty,  but  were  filled  in  with 
combats  of  various  kinds  as  elaborately  and  beautifully  as  was 
consistent  with  the  distinctness  of  the  groups  projecting  like  re- 
liefs from  the  background,  and  with  the  conventionalism  which 
had  already  begun  to  reign  in  the  representations  of  the  contests 
betwixt  two  parties  over  the  body  of  a  fallen  warrior.  When  these 
^ginetan  marbles  were  discovered  (1811)  they  presented  an  inexpli- 
cable riddle  to  the  art-critics  of  the  day;  the  long-limbed,  short- 
todied  figures,  with  their  stereotyped  smiling  faces  showed  such  a 
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singular  combination  of  beauty ,  strangeness,  and  (in  some  details) 
imperfection  in  their  reproduction  of  nature,  that  they  appeared  to 
be  anything  but  Greek,  according  to  the  then  cnrrent  ideas  of  Greek 
art.  Subsequent  discoveries  of  early  Greek  antiquities  have  rescued 
thoiEginetans  from  their  supposed  Isolation,  and  observation,  grad- 
ually sharpened  by  experience,  has  been  able  to  detect,  amid  all  the 
apparent  uniformity,  difiFerences  between  the  gods  and  men,  the  vic- 
tors and  vanquished,  the  unwounded  and  the  dying.  The  celebrated 
^^ginetan  smile'  was  an  attempt  to  express  life,  emotion,  and  feeling, 
and  it  was  not  the  only  such  attempt  in  archaic  sculpture.  In  these 
compositions  it  is  employed  for  different  purposes  and  with  various 
effect  in  the  different  figures;  as,  for  example,  in  the  recumbent 
and  mortally  wounded  warrior  from  the  E.  pediment,  where  the 
effect  is  most  impressive.  Despite  all  their  involuntary  or  intentional 
resemblances  to  the  W.  sculptures,  the  £.  groups  belong  to  a  freer 
stage  of  art-development.  In  architecture  the»  temple  closely  re- 
sembles the  first  Hekatompedos  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The 
building  and  Its  sculptures  may  be  referred  to  between  640  and 
530  B.C.  The  ^ginetan  school  of  sculpture  seems  never  to  have 
advanced  much  beyond  the  archaic  maturity  and  finish  displayed 
In  these  statues.  The  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  have 
brought  to  light  but  few  works  in  the  iEginetan  style ,  which  are 
still  conspicuous  for  their  rarity.  Yet  that  JBginetan  art  as  illus- 
trated by  these  pediment-groups  must  have  for  some  time  been 
well-known  and  much  admired  at  Athens,  is  proved  by  the  red- 
figured  Attic  vases  dating  from  the  period  of  the  PeisistratidsB. 

The  iEginetans  were  Dorians ;  but  style  of  art  is  no  more  de- 
termined by  ethnological  considerations  alone  than  the  style  of  a 
particular  artist  is  dictated  exclusively  by  his  birth-place.  Another 
variety  of  Doric  art  is  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  Megarean^ 
inasmuch  as  the  only  examples  as  yet  known  of  it  are  the  reliefs 
from  the  pediment  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Megareans  at  Olympiay 
and  the  Metope  Reliefs  of  Temple  F  in  Selinous  (Sicily).  All  these 
examples  date  from  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and  deal,  with 
genuine  strength  and  boldness,  with  the  same  theme  of  the  combat 
of  giants,  depicting  the  straits  and  dangers  of  battle,  the  fall  and 
the  agonies  of  the  wounded  with  an  uncompromising  realism,  that 
wields  the  newly-won  mastery  over  the  material  of  expression  with 
unmeasured  and  even  exaggerated  force.  But  just  as  the  earlier  me* 
topes  in  Selinoiis  Indicate  a  previous  stage  of  art,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  was  entirely  without  connection  with  the  reliefs  of 
Temple  F,  so  also  the  Metopes  of  the  Heraeon  in  the  B^me  place  reveal 
traces  not  only  of  that  original  unreflecting  wildness  (referred  to 
above)  but  also  of  a  quiet,  cheerful,  and  naive  charm,  which  might 
almost  be  described  as  rustic.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  artistic 
impulse  and  development,  included  under  the  term  ^Megarean  Style*, 
extended  in  various  directions  and  sought  expression  in  various 
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-ways,  while  even  yet  its  boundaries  cannot  definitely  l»e  laid 
down.  But  our  conception  of  P^hagoraa  of  Bhegi.um,  who  flonr- 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C. ,  and  carved  a  number 
of  statues  of  Olympic  victors,  attains  some  de^ee  of  actuality,  if.  we 
use  the  light  afforded  by  the  agonised  giant  on  the  metope  of  Temple 
F,  the  pediment-reliefs  of  the  treasury  of  the  Megareans,  and  the 
later  Selinuntian  metopes,  as  a  guide  in  conjuring  up  his  Philok- 
tetes,  'a  cripple  the  very  sight  of  whom  seemed  to  affect  the  gazer 
with  the  pain  of  his  wound',  and  his  group  of  Eteokles  and  Poly- 
neikes,  the  brothers  who  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 

The  latest  development  of  archaic  art  also  includes  the  whole 
Plastic  Ornamentation  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia^  the  metopes 
and  the  two  pedimental  groups,  which  Pausanias,  probably  errone- 
ously, ascribed  to  AlkameneSj  a  reputed  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  to 
Paeonio$  of  Mende.  A  Nike  by  Pffionios,  attested  by  an  inscription, 
has  been  discovered  at  Olympia.  The  general  effect  produced  by 
this  work  is  one  of  great  boldness  and  dignity.  The  goddess,  sent 
by  Zeus  to  bring  victory  to  the  side  which  finds  favour  in  his  eyes, 
flies  rapidly  through  the  air  in  an  eagle-like  flight,  with  her  dra^ 
pery  floating  on  the  breeze.  The  technical  skill  by  which,  through 
a  clever  arrangement  and  balance  of  parts,  the  flgure  appears  as  if 
actually  detached,  is  also  admirable.  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
this  statue  was  erected  by  the  Messenlans  about  420  B.C.  But 
even  if  it  be  older  (a  view  for  which  much  might  be  said),  it  dis- 
plays a  style  of  art  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  E.  pediment. 

From  time  immemorial  Olympia  was  full  of  votive  offerings  from 
far  and  near;  it  was  a  museum  of  the  productions  of  artists  of 
probably  every  school  of  Hellenic  art,  and  doubtless  also  of  for* 
eign  artists,  who  executed  their  works  on  the  spot  But  no  inde- 
pendent native  school  of  art  ever  flourished  at  Olympia.  When  the 
Eleians  resolved  to  build  a  new  and  splendid  temple  to  Zeus, 
during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  which  flushed  the  Greek  genius 
immediately  after  the  Persian  wars,  they  found,  it  is  true,  in 
Libon  a  native  architect  who  could  direct  the  building;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Eleians  were  dependent  upon  foreigners  for 
their  practical  designers  and  masons ;  and  this  was  still  more  de- 
cidedly the  case  as  regards  all  the  sculptured  work.  If,  as  has  been 
supposed,  it  was  a  N.  Greek  school  of  art  that  supplied  Elis  with 
masters,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  identify  this  with  the  Argive 
school  of  Ageladas ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that 
neither  masters  nor  men  came  from  a  place  so  near.  But  Olympia  Ipoks 
towards  the  W. ;  the  most  brilliant  aspirants  in  the  games  and  the 
most  magnificent  votive  offerings  came  from  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily.  The  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  offer  more  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  Selinous  and  the  W.  than  to  those  of 
any  other  school ;  and  possibly  an  actual  connection  may  hereafter 
be  established.  The  general  appearance  of  these  sculptures  is  rich 
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and  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  they  produce  a  somewhat  strange 
impression,  an  impression  that  would  be  intensified  if  we  could  see 
them  in  their  original  coloured  state.  For  that  they  were  coloured 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  abundant  and  unmistakeable  traces  of  pig* 
ments  still  to  be  seen  upon  them,  but  also  by  the  consideration  that 
the  entire  method  of  representation  is  unintelligible  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  Each  of  the  compositions  occupying  the  triangles  of 
the  tympanon  has  a  prominent  figure  exactly  in  the  middle.  In  the 
E.  pediment,  where  the  preparations  of  (Enomaos  and  Pelops  for 
the  race  were  depicted,  two  other  erect  forms  support  the  central 
one,  followed  on  each  side  by  a  stationary  chariot  and  four,  sur- 
rounded by  sitting,  stooping,  and  kneeling  figures,  while  the  angles 
are  occupied  by  recumbent  river-gods.  In  the  W.  pediment  the  cen- 
tral figure  is  contrasted  with  wildly  agitated  groups  of  Centaurs, 
which  increase  In  violence  as  they  approach  the  angles,  where  the 
composition  ends  in  figures  falling  forwards  andnn  prone  forms  sup- 
porting themselves  on  their  elbows.  The  one  pediment  is  occupied 
by  somewhat  stiff  and  uniform  figures,  placed  side  by  side  as  best 
might  be,  the  other  by  the  wild  conceptions  of  a  primitive  and  ex- 
travagant genius,  which  cannot  sufficiently  exhaust  itself  in  the 
energy  of  the  most  forcible  movements  and  contortions,  In  its  rude 
enthusiasm  for  animal  life  and  the  accompanying  realism  of  re- 
presentation. In  the  one  case  we  see  the  embarrassment  and  in- 
experience of  archaic  art,  In  the  other  its  defiance  of  disdpllue. 
These  groups  are  not  the  products  of  different  and  opposed  styles 
of  art;  they  Illustrate  merely  different  aspects  of  the  same  art. 
Every  comparison  of  motive,  type,  and  workmanship  makes  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  the  two  pediments  are  to  be  regarded 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  metopes  also,  which  from  their 
position  in  the  structure  are  necessarily  older  than  the  pedi mental 
figures,  display  so  many  stylistic  relationships  with  the  latter  that 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  same  school,  although  in  some  cases 
they  show  individual  nuances  of  style.  In  the  E.  metope  represent- 
ing Atlas  and  Hercules ,  where  the  body  of  Hercules  is  elaborated 
with  a  delicacy,  that  in  the  circumstances  is  surprising,  the  head  of 
the  Hesperld,  for  example.  Is  of  the  same  type  as  the  head  of  the 
sitting  nymph  in  the  W.  metope  of  Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian 
birds ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery  corresponds  to  a  somewhat 
conventional  motive  which  is  elsewhere  repeated  to  satiety.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  Hesperld  assisting  the  hero  to  bear  his  burden, 
by  lightly  grasping  the  cushion  which  eases  the  pressure  of  his 
load,  has  Justly  been  pointed  out  as  one  Instance  of  the  naive 
popular  humour^  which  pervades  the  whole  conception  of  the  ad- 
venture in  which  Hercules  and  Atlas  alternately  outwit  each  other ; 
it  is  the  same  popular  humour  that  breaks  out  somewhat  broadly  in 
the  early  Selinuntian  metope  of  Hercules  and  the  Kerkopes,  and 
that  breathes  with  an  airier  charm  in  the  later  Selinuntian  relief 
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of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mt.  Ida.  The  tenipestuons  yigonr  of  tlie  W. 
pediment  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  the  relief  of  Hercnles  subduing 
with  strenuous  exertion  the  rampant  hull  behind  him,  though  in 
the  metope  the  composition  is  naturaUy  more  concentrated. 

The  date  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  the  origin  of  the  sculptors 
that  worked  upon  it  are  still  matters  of  dispute.  But  the  temple 
with  all  its  external  subsidiary  details  was  certainly  finished  not 
later  than  457  B.C. ,  and  perhaps  a  decade  or  two  earlier.  For  the 
most  important  of  all  the  temple  sculptures,  the  image  of  Zeus 
himself,  the  Eleians  turned  to  an  Attic  master,  to  Phidias. 

Phidias  and  his  Gontemporaries. 

Both  native  and  foreign  artists  had  found  a  rich  field  of  activity 
and  many  inducements  in  the  Athens  which  had  so  distinguished 
itself  during  the  Persian  Wars,  and  which  had  subsequently  secur- 
ed the  hegemony  among  the  Ionic  Greeks.  But  their  position  was 
incomparably  superior  when  the  city  of  Theseus  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  Attic-Delian  League,  the  island-empire  of  which  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Lycia  on  the  S.  to  Byzantium 
andAstakos  on  thePropontis,  and  along  theThracian  shores  on  the  N. 
Riches,  power,  and  talent  poured  into  the  capital  of  the  League, 
and  the  great  undertakings  which  presented  themselves  to  Athens 
were  no  less  gloriously  executed  than  nobly  conceived.  The  tradition 
that  when  ^Eschylus  fought  at  Salamis,  Euripides  was  bom,  and 
that  Sophocles  danced  at  the  festival  of  victory  is  at  least  symboli- 
cally true.  The  citizens  of  Attica,  boldly  and  resolutely  staking  their 
very  existence,  had  won  victory  and  power ;  and  it  was  the  en- 
thusiastic contemplation  of  this  same  glorious  era,  in  which  their 
fathers  had  fought,  that  inspired  the  great  men  who  gave  the  Athens 
of  Perikles  its  character  and  fame.  Among  those  who  as  children 
or  youths  had  witnessed  the  contest  was  Phidias,  born  in  the  year 
of  Marathon  or  a  little  earlier.  His  father  was  named  CharmideSj 
and  his  teachers  are  said  to  have  been  Hegias,  the  Attic  sculptor, 
diji&Ageladas,  the  head  of  theArgive  school.  His  most  conspicuous 
artistic  contemporaries  were  Po^i/gfno<oa,  the  painter,  andJtfi/ron,  the 
sculptor,  who  was  especially  noted  for  his  castings  in  bronze.  Po- 
lygnotos,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  older  than  Phidias, 
came  from  the  island  of  Thasos;  he  was  the  scion  of  a  family  of 
painters,  and  scorned  all  payment  for  his  works,  receiving  instead 
honours  at  Delphi  and  citizenship  at  Athens.  His  most  celebrated 
works  were  two  frieze-like  series  of  frescoes  in  a  hall  (Ltsche)  at 
the  former  city,  representing  Hades  and  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 
The  central  picture  in  the  Trojan  series  depicted  the  Greek  heroes 
assembled  to  judge  the  outrage  of  Ajax  upon  Kassandra.  Kassandra 
was   depicted    as    sitting  on   the   ground,    still  holding  in   her 

ands  the  image  of  Athena  to  which  she  had  fled  for  protection ; 

fax  was  taking  the  oath;   and  Agamemnon,  Menelaos,  Ulysses, 
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Akamas,  and  Polypoetes,  th«  son  of  Peiritboos ,  were  grouped 
around.  Troy  appeared  in  the  background ;  the  head  of  the  wooden 
horse  rising  above  the  walls,  which  were  being  demolished  by 
Epeios,  the  artificer  of  the  horse.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this 
central  picture  were  represented  wild  scenes  of  destruction.  The 
aged  Nestor  was  here  seen  wearily  beginning  to  retire,  while  there 
the  wild  Neoptolemos  pursued  alone  his  murderous  career.  The 
dead  and  dying  lay  around,  or  were  being  conveyed  to  burial  ,*  women 
and  children  clung  to  the  altars ;  the  captive  Trojan  women  lament- 
ed with  Andromache,  who  clasped  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  with 
Medesikasta  andPolyxena,  the  daughters  of  Priam.  Priam  himself 
and  Agenor  were  represented  seated  in  gloomy  despair,  while  Helen, 
on  the  other  hand,  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  received  like  a 
haughty  princess  the  prayers  of  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus,  to  free 
his  grandmother  i£thra,  who  was  one  of  her  slaves.  The  beautiful 
slaves  Briseis  and  Diomede  gaze  with  amazement  upon  Helen, 
whose  fateful  beauty  had  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  war.  An- 
tenor  alone  of  the  Trojans  found  mercy;  and  a  scene  at  one  end  of 
the  large  painting  represented  his  departure  with  his  family  from 
tbeir  former  home,  which  was  distinguished  by  a  panther-skin* 
The  conesponding  scene  at  the  other  end  represented  the  striking 
of  Menelaos's  tent  and  the  preparation  of  his  ship  for  the  home- 
ward voyage.  There  was  thus  a  contrast  of  sea  and  land  at  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  fresco.  —  The  scene  in  Hades  represented  the 
reedy  Acheron,  with  Charon's  wherry,  and  the.  patient  Ulysses  offer- 
ing up  his  sacrifice.  The  hero,  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture  as  he 
conjured  up  the  shades  of  the  departed,  stretched  his  sword  across 
the  chasm  to  which  the  spectre  of  the  seer  Teiresias  approached, 
while  Ulysses's  mother  Antikleia  remained  sitting  on  a  stone  behind. 
Hades  was  filled  with  the  shades  of  famous  heroes  and  expiators: 
-—  Tltyos,  Tantalos,  Sisyphos,  Agamemnon,  Patroklos,  Achilles, 
Meleager,  and  maay  more.  A  spirit  of  horror,  coloured  like  a  blue** 
bottle  fly  and  viciously  showing  its  teeth,  squatted  on  a  vulture's  skin, 
recalling  with  pitiless  emphasis  the  honors  of  deeay.  Besides  the 
well-known  figures  of  Tantalos  and  the  others,  the  painter  had  added 
various  typical  representations  of  punishments  for  the  most  deadly 
sins,  such  as  dishonour  of  parents,  simoiiy,  and  necromancy. .  Those 
who  had  despised  the  Mysteries  exhausted  themselves  in  fruitless 
toil»  while  on  the  other  hand  Kleobcea,  the  priestess  of  Demeter,  had, 
as  we  may  suppose,  no  such  expiation.  But  the  Greeks,  in  their  re- 
presentations of  the  existence  led  by  the  shades  in  the  undei-wosrld, 
paid  bat  Uttle  attention  to  the  promises  held  out  by  the  Mysteries. 
In  the  pioture  of  Polygnotos  there  was  no  difference  made  betwixt 
the  good  and  the  evil,  exoept  that  indicated  above.  Whatever  the 
soul  had  expexienoed  in  the  light  of  day,  and  whatever  moulded  its 
character  there^  remained  to  it  in  the  realm  of  shades.  Paris  gazes 
after  women;  Thamyris  is  blind  and  his  lyre  is  broken;  Aktaon^ 
Bakdkkeu's  Greece.    2ad  Edit.  f 
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who  was    torn   to   pieces  by  his  hounds,    sits,   as  in  life,  with 

Autonoe ;  Maisyas,  whom  Apollo  so  cruelly  punished,  teaches  the 

young  Olympos  to  play  the  flute ;  Eriphyle  possesses  the  necklace, 

which  when  alive  she  purchased  with  the  basest  treachery,  but  she 

suffers  no  punishment;  Thersites  plays  at  dice  with  the  heroes, 

just  as  the  innocent  daughters  of  Pandareos  play  with  astragali. 

The  noblest  heroes  reap  no  harrest  of  bliss  for  their  deeds.  The  joy 

and  misery,  the  guilt  and  innocence,  of  the  upper  world,  obey  the 

same  law  in  the  realm  of  shades ;  there  is  indeed  absolution,  bat 

absolution  that  is  ignorant  of  hope  and  joy : 

*I  bad  rather  live 
^Tbe  servile  bind  for  hire,  and  eat  the  bread 
'Of  some  man  scantily  himself  sustainM, 
'Than  sovereign  empire  hold  o''er  all  the  shades^. 

(Od.  xi.  489-491,  Gowper's  Translation.) 

These  are  the  words  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses  in  Hades;  and  there 
is  no  myth  more  characteristically  Greek  than  that  of  Admetos 
and  Alkestis.  Polygnotos  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  works 
from  various  sources :  from  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  epos,  from 
popular  conceptions,  and  even  from  popular  jests,  as  well  as  from 
the  already  existing  store  of  artistic  types  and  themes.  But  he 
contributed  original  matter  also;  and  he  ennobled  and  viyifled  all 
that  he  borrowed  with  his  own  rich  and  exalted  personal  genius. 
So  lofty  a  strain  of  earnestness  runs  through  his  works,  that  Aris- 
totle recommended  a  contemplation  of  them  as  the  best  lesson  for 
the  rising  generation.  The  technical  means  by  which  Polygnotos 
produced  so  lofty  an  effect  were  of  the  most  limited  description,  in 
fact  so  old-fashioned  and  simple,  that  in  Roman  times,  admiration 
for  his  pictures  was  ridiculed  as  pedantic  affectation.  He  was 
the  only  master  of  reputation  in  later  times  that  drew  the  bodies 
of  his  figures  as  visible  through  their  garments ;  and  critics  were 
naive  enough  to  consider  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  as  'in- 
ventions' of  Polygnotos,  and  as  advances  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  make.  One  of  the  advances  which  he  really  did  make 
in  this  direction  consists  rather  in  the  fact,  that,  starting  from  a 
conventional  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  systematic  representation  of 
drapery,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  freer  and  more  expressive 
motion.  Polygnotos  painted  the  Stoa  Pcekile  at  Athens,  built  by 
Peisianax,  brother-in-law  of  Kimon,  and  the  Anakeion  and  probably 
the  Theseion  also  contained  pictures  by  him ;  while  the  Pinakotheka 
of  the  Propyl ssa  on  the  Acropolis  may  also  later  have  had  works 
from  his  brush.  But  at  Athens  AftJEcon,  a  sculptor  as  weU  as  a 
painter,  seems  soon  to  have  been  more  popular  than  Polygnotos,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  his  master  and  older  contemporary.  Mikon 
depicted  the  contests  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  and  other 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Theseus ;  and  in  partnership  with  Panaenos 
he  painted  the  battle  of  Marathon,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades, 
'lalli machos,  and  Kynssgiros. 
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Even  under  the  mle  of  Kimon  Phidias  was  entrusted  with  im- 
portant tasks.  He  designed  the  huge  bronze  colossus  of  Athena 
Promachos,  which,  on  its  widely  conspicuous  site  on  the  Acropolis, 
celebrated  the  rictory  over  the  Persians;  and  the  group  of  13  bronze 
figures,  which  the  Athenians  dedicated  at  Delphi  as  a  share  of  the 
booty  at  Marathon,  was  likewise  from  his  chisel.  This  latter  group 
represented  the  victorious  general  Miltiades,  surrounded  by  Athena 
and  Apollo,  who  had  granted  the  victory,  and  the  ten  ancestral  heroes 
of  Attica,  who  had  preserved  their  country.  Phidias  was  already 
famous  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  OlympiOj  where,  with 
the  help  of  his  pupils,  he  executed  the  work  that  won  him  most 
renown  among  the  ancients.  This  was  his  Zeus,  *with  which  no 
other  artist  can  compete* ;  a  statue  of  such  huge  proportions  that 
even  the  lofty  and  spacious  shrine  destined  for  it  seemed  hardly 
large  enough.  The  god,  carved  in  gold  and  ivory,  materials  which 
the  Greeks  deemed  especially  suited  for  sacred  images,  was  re- 
presented sitting  upon  a  throne,  holding  on  his  right  hand  a 
figure  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  the  sceptre  crowned  by  an  eagle. 
The  garment  which  covered  the  entire  figure,  including  the  arms 
and  breast,  was  worked  with  figures  and  lilies;  the  throne,  foot- 
stool, pedestal,  and  barriers  round  it,  were  all  adorned  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  mythological  forms  and  scenes  in  relief, 
in  the  round,  or  in  colours;  Victories  were  represented  in  relief 
dancing  round  the  legs  of  the  throne ;  the  footstool  rested  on  gold- 
en lions.  The  destruction  of  Theban  youths  by  the  Sphinx,  the 
death  of  the  Niobids,  the  exploits  and  contests  of  heroes  like 
Hercules  and  Theseus  —  in  fact  the  whole  carved  ornament  — 
reminded  the  intelligent  beholder  of  the  justice  and  mercy  meted 
out  by  the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  the  representation  of  these 
myths,  to  which  poetry  and  art  gave  form,  was  also  in  itself  a  votive 
offering  to  the  god  and  an  exaltation  of  his  majesty.  The  head  of 
the  Phidian  Zeus  showed  none  of  the  passionately  powerful  traits, 
with  leonine  brow  and  hair  rising  like  a  lion's  mane  from  the  head, 
which  have  become  familiar  from  the  Zeus  Otricoll  in  the  Vatican, 
and  which  are  still  mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Phidian  Zeus  by 
belated  critics.  The  head  of  the  Phidian  statue  exhibited  simple 
and  powerful  forms;  and  the  hair,  crowned  with  a  golden  wreath  of 
olive,  fell  in  luxuriant  tresses  on  each  side  of  the  brow  and  face, 
without,  however,  mingling  with  the  soft  full  beard.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  was  majestic  and  kingly,  yet  peaceful  and  mild. 
Such  is  the  description  left  us  by  ancient  writers,  who  heap  inex-> 
hanstible  praise  on  the  work.  The  artist  set  his  signature  on  Ms 
noble  creation ;  and  his  descendants  were  ever  held  in  high  honour 
at  Ells. 

A  uew  and  important  task  next  detained  Phidias  for  some  years 
in  his  native  Athens.  PerikUs  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
The  treasure  of  the  Attic-Delian  league  had,  six  years  before,  passed 
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from  tlxe  protection  of  the  Delian  Apollo  under  that  of  the  patron- 
goddess  of  Athens.  But  the  splendid  new  temple  destined  to  house 
the  treasure,  including  the  magnificent  statue  of  Athena,  which 
formed  so  precious  a  part  of  it,  had  not  yet  been  built.  Kimon  had 
indeed  begun  it  but  left  it  unfinished.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  i£gean  Sea  had  gazed  with  mingled  admiration  and  envy 
on  the  inexhaustible  gold  of  the  Persian  monaichs,  and  on  the 
splendour  and  opulence  of  the  Orient.  This  seduction  was  to  be 
conquered  and  superseded  by  an  influence  of  a  nobler  kind  at 
Athens.  The  national  antipathy  to  ^barbarians',  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  been  but  feebly  conscious  before  the  Persian  wars,  had 
been  awakened  and  strengthened  during  that  contest,  and  it  was 
encouraged  and  inflamed  by  Athenian  statesmen.  Athens  had  re- 
solved that  mere  wealth  was  no  longer  to  fetter  and  dazzle  men's 
hearts  and  eyes  ;  but  that  forms  of  the  most  perfect  artistic  beauty 
—  for  which  the  most  costly  materials  would  seem  only  right  and 
proper  —  should  chain  all  admiration  to  themselves.  Friend  and 
foe  should  have  proof  that  the  Acropolis  with  its  temples  and  statues, 
that  Athens  itself  was  in  every  respect  the  worthy  capital  of  Hellas, 
and  the  true  eye  of  Greece.  'In  the  erection  of  these  works',  says  Plu- 
tarch, 'of  so  extraordinary  a  size,  and  inimitable  in  their  indwelling 
grace  and  beauty  because  the  artificers  strove,  as  if  in  competition, 
to  dignify  and  perfect  their  artistic  powers,  the  most  wonderful 
feature  was  the  rapidity  with  which  they,  sprang  up.  All  these 
works,  each  of  which  seemed  in  itself  to  demand  the  labour  of 
generatioQS,  were  completed  during  the  tenure  of  a  single  govern- 
ment. Their  beauty  aoon  became  widely  recognised,  and  their 
influence  is  still  fresh  and  new.  The  freshness  of  youth  hovers 
over  them,  and  through  long  years  has  preserved  th^r  bloom  as 
though  there  dwelt  in  them  a  mighty  breath  and  soul,  not  sub- 
ject to  age.  The  initiator  and  the  overseer  of  all  was  Phidias, 
though  famous  architects  and  artists  worked  under  him'.  The 
Periclean  Parthenon  was  begun  in  B.C.  447  and  was  completed 
in  B.C.  434.  Kallikratea  and  Iktinot  were  the  chief  architects.  The 
special  and  most  serious  task  of  Phidias  was  the  preparation  of 
tlxe  Colossal  Statue  of  Athena  Partheno^^  in  gold  and  ivory,  for  the 
interior.  Of  this  statue,  the  height  of  which  (39  ft.)  was  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  cella,  not  a  splinter  remains.  But  by  a  pains- 
taking use  of  descriptions  and  casual  references,  and  through 
fortunate  discoveries  of  more  or  less  faithful  copies  and  lepUcas  of 
the  whole  or  of  parts,  it  has  gradually  become  possible  to  indicate 
the  general  features  of  the  composition,  and  in  some  few  points  even 
to  attain  considerable  exactness.  In  sculpture  the  loftiest  sublimity 
and  majesty  can  be  expressed  only  by  simplicity  and  moderation, 
not  by  vehemences  and  agitation.  This  Uw  is  the  more  imperative 
the  larger  the  statue;  for  details  which  may  escape  notice  in-  a 
statuette,  become  intolerable  when  magnified  iu  a  colossua.    On 
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the  other  hand,  a  large  flgare  possesses  In  its  rery  size  a  certain 
power  of  impressing,  provided  only  that  its  proportions  "be  just, 
and  its  forms  simple  and  moderate.  And  this  simplicity  is  all  the 
more  indispensable  -when  the  statue  is  destined  to  stand,  as  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias  was,  amid  the  strict  and  regalar  details,  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  of  a  Doric  cella.  The  goddess 
was  represented  as  standing  erect,  clad  in  a  simple  armless  mantle 
(chiton),  falling  In  long  stiff  folds  and  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a 
girdle.  The  main  weight  of  the  body  rested  upon  the  right  foot, 
which  was  planted  Urmly  on  the  ground;  the  left  foot  was  slightly 
in  the  rear.  The  right  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  was 
held  close  to  the  body,  but  the  fore-arm  was  advanced,  supporting 
on  its  open  palm  a  winged  Nike,  the  inseparable  companion,  mess- 
enger, and  attendant  of  Athena  as  of  Zeus.  The  left  arm  hung  by 
her  side,  the  hand  grasping  a  lance  and  holding  the  upper  rim  of 
the  round  shield,  which  rested  on  the  ground.  "Within  the  hollow  of 
the  shield,  on  the  ground,  was  coiled  the  sacred  snake,  the  emblem 
of  Erlchthonios.  The  lofty  helmet,  the  segis  with  its  border  of  smaller 
snakes  and  the  Gorgon's  head  on  her  breast  completed  the  goddess's 
costume.  In  the  case  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  Phidias  had  followed 
the  traditions  of  earlier  art  in  lavishly  surrounding  the  god  with 
mythological  scenes.  In  the  case  of  Athena  he  was  more  sparing. 
But  the  surfaces  offered  by  the  simple  broad  treatment  of  the  statue 
were  here  also  modestly  occupied  with  ornamental  detail.  A  chrys- 
elephantine relief  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  creation  of  Pan- 
dora; on  the  edges  of  the  thick  soles  of  the  sandals  was  the  contest 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae;  and  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
shield  the  battle  of  the  Gods  with  the  Giants.  The  exterior  surface 
of  the  shield  had  a  Gorgon's  head  of  gold  as  a  boss,  surrounded  by  a 
design  depicting  a  contest  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Athenians. 
Among  the  figures  of  the  latter,  Phidias  introduced  portraits  of 
himself  (a  bald-headed  figure  raising  a  stone  with  both  hands)  and 
of  Perikles,  whose  uplifted  arm  with  the  lance,  partly  covered, 
but  did  not  entirely  conceal  his  face.  No  magic,  however,  can 
recall  even  In  imagination  the  general  effect  of  the  colouring,  in 
which  the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory  gave  the  dominating  key. 
In  spite  of  all  theoretical  admissions  and  all  fortunate  discoveries, 
we  have  been  too  long  unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  colour  in 
sculpture,  to  be  able  adequately  to  realize  the  effect  of  a  gold  and 
ivory  colossus  like  the  Parthenos.  The  ancients,  whose  power  of 
judging  we  have  often  to  acknowledge  with  astonishment,  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  and  with  similar  works.  Our  wisest  plan 
is  not  to  traverse  this  judgment.  And  finally  we  must  not  take  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  the  extended  right  hand  of  the  Athena, 
on  which  stood  the  Nike,  was  supported  by  a  column  —  a  technical 
necessity  to  which  Phidias  bowed,  and  which  had  precedents  in 
archaic  images  ef  a  similar  character.     The  statue  of  the  Parthenos 
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was  completed  and  consecrated  in  438.  It  at  once  oompelled  uni- 
versal admiiation  and  impiessed  itself  on  every  soul.  Hencefoith 
whenever  an  Athenian  thought  of  the  Goddess,  whenever  a  stone- 
mason carved  her  image  on  some  small  relief,  both  thought  and 
carving  took  the  form  of  Phidias's  statue. 

The  plastic  adornment  which  was  lavished  on  the  Parthenon,  the 
metopes,  the  pediment-groups,  and  the  frieze  which  encircled  the 
cella  on  the  outside  like  an  ornamental  ftUet,  have  come  down  to  U8 
in  ruins.  But  enough  has  been  preserved  to  awaken  our  admiring 
astonishment  and  to  permit  of  a  reverential  and  careful  examination 
of  these  great  revelations,  in  which  we  may  for  a  moment  forget  our- 
selves. Formerly  the  whole  of  these  sculptures  were  attributed  to 
Phidias ,  who  was  supposed  to  have  designed  them  all  and  to  have 
executed  them  with  the  help  of  his  pupils  and  assistants.  But  this 
view  has  been  rendered  untenable  by  the  discovery  of  a  tolerably 
faithful  though  small  copy  of  the  Parthenos.  That  proves  that  Phi- 
dias had  much  more  in  common  with  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia  than  with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  latter  are  not  homogeneous.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  me- 
topes, or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  these  have 
the  greatest  affinity  with  the  art  of  Phidias.  But  they  differentiate 
themselves  so  clearly  from  the  frieze  and  the  pediment  groups,  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  originally  destined  for  Kimon's 
temple  and  had  been  partly  executed  for  it.  The  pediment  figures 
and  tlie  frieze  belong  to  a  different  and  more  advanced  stage  of  art. 

Phidias  represents  at  once  the  close  and  the  perfection  of  archaic 
art.  His  fame  rests  upon  the  skill  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  the 
troublesome  and  difficult  materials  he  used  in  the  chryselephantine 
colossi  of  Zeus  and  Athene.  Myron  appears  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  era,  bursting  the  old  fetters  and  directing  art  in  a  new  course. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  activity,  or  at  least  the  effect  of  his 
activity,  must  date  between  the  creation  of  the  Parthenon  metopes 
and  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  Discus-Thrower,  one  of  his  most  fa- 
mous works,  is  known  to  us  from  an  admirable  copy  and  several 
other  replicas. 

The  pediment-groups  are  in  too  poor  a  state  of  preservation  to 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  whole;  but  even  the 
little  we  can  still  see  or  supply  by  conjecture  excites  unfailing 
admiration.  The  constraint  imposed  by  the  triangular  field  is  skil- 
fully dealt  with  in  the  tympanon  groups  of  ^gina,  but  the  sense 
of  constraint  is  still  perceptible.  It  is  no  less  evident  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  where,  indeed,  the 
meeting  of  stiffness  and  uniformity  with  wild  daring  and  agita- 
tion makes  the  limitations  more  felt  than  elsewhere.  The  dally 
contemplation  of  the  latter  groups  must  undoubtedly  have  led 
Phidias  to  ponder  over  the  problem  of  what  was  the  good  and  great 
dement  in  them,  and  what  merely  distorted  and  inartistic.  In  the 
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Case  of  the  Parthenon  the  sculptured  gronps  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  first  and  independently,-  and  the  lines  of  the 
pediment  seem  to  he  only  the  natnral  and  appropriate  frame  for 
them.  Both  of  the  earlier  iEginetan  and  Olympian  gronps  con- 
sisted of  figures,  sculptured  Indeed  in  the  round  and  detached 
from  the  hackgronnd,  hut  treated  as  if  in  relief  and  producing  the 
effect  of  reliefs.  In  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  sculptures  were  to  he  seen  —  viz.  the  ground  — 
was  certainly  taken  into  account,  hut  the  effect  produced  hoth  by 
the  group  as  a  whole  and  by  the  Individual  figures  was  that  of 
work  in  the  round.  The  careful  finish  of  the  figures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, not  only  where  the  workmanship  could  be  seen,  but  also  on  the 
backs  and  on  the  unseen  parts,  sprang,  as  Rietsckel,  the  great  Ger> 
man  sculptor  expressed  it,  from  the  truly  diyine  creative  impulse, 
which  Impelled  Phidias  to  make  whatever  he  called  into  existence, 
perfect  and  self-contained.  The  sculptures  are  'the  love-offerings 
of  a  true  artist-sonV,  now  revealed  to  us  after  long  concealment, 
but  the  finish  is  also,  as  it  were,  a  visible  finger-post ,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pediments  were  occupied  with  figures,  sculptured 
in  the  round,  and  conceived  as  being  in  the  round.  These  wonder- 
ful groups  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere  of  exis- 
tence, so  amazing  are  their  truthfulness  and  perspicuity,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  so  great  their  dignified  simplicity,  so  striking 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  conception  shown  in  their  forms.  To 
Ckmova  they  came  as  a  new  revelation ;  Dannecker  exclaimed,  Hhey 
bear  the  very  stamp  of  nature,  though  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  such  nature' ;  and  other  great  sculptors  of  every  land  have 
shared  in  this  feeling  of  ecstatic  admiration.  The  sculptors,  who 
are  thus  absorbed  in  admiration,  pay  little  heed  to  the  proper  ex- 
planation and  naming  of  the  groups ;  and  probably  there  are  many 
others,  not  calling  themselves  artists,  who  will  also  find  their  ad- 
miration too  deeply  engaged  to  permit  them  to  feel  exercised  about 
the  solution  of  the  now  scarcely  soluble  problem.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  otherwise  when  the  figures  were  executed.  The 
delight  in  pure  beauty  of  form  —  and  we  know  how  keen  this  was 
among  the  best  Athenians  and  how  widespread  among  them  gener- 
ally —  was  accompanied  in  all  the  beholders  by  the  strongest  and 
most  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subjects  represented.  The  belief 
in  the  gods  and  in  the  sacred  legends  was  still  alive.  It  was  as  an 
inspired  bard  that  Phidias  announced  to  his  countrymen  the  mira- 
culous birth  of  Athena  and  told  them  how  Poseidon  and  Athena 
strove  for  the  possession  of  their  dear  native  land,  and  how  the 
goddess,  with  whom  the  Athenians  felt  themselves  and  their  city 
identified,  was  the  victor  In  the  noble  strife.  Thus  alone  can  we  form 
an  Idea  of  what  the  artistic  undertakings  of  Pericles,  what  Phidias 
and  his  comrades  were  to  his  fellow-citizens.  But  such  a  un- 
animous popular  enthusiasm  as  this ,  in  which  the  present  is  seen 
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through  a  haze  of  ideality,  could,  trom  the  yery  nature  of  the  case, 
scarcely  he  of  long  duration.  The  existence  of  nations,  Uke  the 
existence  of  individuals,  is  a  struggle,  even  when  the  loftiest  aims 
and  the  noblest  motives  are  in  question.  The  age  of  Perikles  and 
its  artistic  creations  did  not  escape  this  strife.  The  Ptopylaea, 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  fortified  Acropolis,  were  erected  in  437- 
432  B.C.,  after  the  splendid  plans  of  Mnetiklee.  But  tiie  erection 
did  not  fully  correspond  with  the  plans.  Disturbances  took  place 
while  the  building  was  going  on,  which  compelled  limitation  and 
alterations.  The  bastion  in  front  of  the  S.  wing,  with  the  TempU 
and  Balustrade  of  Athena  iVtfte,  stood  in  connection  with  the  Pro- 
pyl »a;  and  here  also  the  whole  arrangement  suggests  exterior  con- 
straint and  sudden  change.  The  Temple  Friete  does  not  attain  the 
artistic  style  or  perfection  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
among  all  the  remaining  works  of  antiquity  none  approach  the  latter 
80  nearly  or  resemble  them  so  moch  in  revealing  the  refinedOreek  or,  so 
to  speak,  Attic  character,  as  the  beautiful  firagments  of  the  Balustrade 
Belief,  with  its  rapid-moving  and  charming  Victories.  The  frieze 
and  metopes  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Theseus,  though  more  archaic, 
possess  a  distinct  affinity  with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
erection  and  adornment  of  this  temple  perhaps  took  place  during 
the  slower  building  of  the  Parthenon;  for  the  frieze  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  of  the  more  famous 
temple.  Though  true  artistic  genius  often  makes  its  appearance 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  the  development  of  such  a  technique 
as  is  shown  in  the  Parthenon-frieze  is  the  result  of  a  slow  growth. 
£ven  the  Parthenon-firieze  was  thus  not  unheralded;  and  around  it 
there  fall  to  be  grouped  a  large  number  of  reliefs ,  some  as  shortly 
anterior,  some  as  contemporaneous,  and  some  as  slightly  posterior  to 
it.  To  the  first  group  probably  belongs  the  large  and  fine  relief  from 
Eleusls,  representing  Demeter  and  Kom  with  a  boy  between  them, 
in  whose  hand  Demeter  is  placing  something  significant  (perhaps 
golden  ears  of  corn)  while  Kora  crowns  him  with  a  wreath.  Influ- 
enced by  the  art  of  the  PArthenon-frieze  are  the  fine  AUic  Tomb- 
Beliefs,  whicb,  though  imperfect  in  details  and  in  point  Of  finish, 
are  in  their  general  effect  also  witnesses  to  the  Greek  feeling  for 
beauty  —  that  'noble  simplicity  and  calm  grandeur^  which  Winckel- 
mann  extold.  The  oft-recurring  representations  of  combats  of 
horsemen  are  particularly  striking.  In  a  fine  large  relief  of  this 
kind  at  the  Villa  Albani  in  Rome,  a  youth  has  sprung  from  his 
steed,  which  rears  behind  him,  and  while  he  holds  the  bridle  in 
his  left  hand,  he  raises  the  right  to  aim  a  blow  at  his  opponent 
who  is  falling  backwards  to  the  ground.  This  relief  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Parthenon  reliefs,  between  the  metope  and  the  frieze 
in  character.  The  tomb  of  Dexileos,  who  fell  in  his  twentieth  year, 
'n  the  Corinthian  War  (B.C.  394),  which  is  still  in  situ  at  Athens, 
epredents  him  aiming  a  blow  from  horseback  nt  his  conquered  op- 
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poiient  OB  the  grotind.  Most  of  the  reliefs,  however,  are  of  do- 
mestic scenes,  whioh  appeal  to  every  heholder;  and  in  many  of 
them  the  soROwful  feelings  attending  departure  from  life  are  un- 
mistakably expressed.  A  lofty  idea  of  Attic  art  and  its  traditions 
is  also  afforded  hy  the  Votive  Reliefs,  which  were  found  in  great 
numbers  beside  the  Asklepision,  and  the  small  Belief s,  which  fre- 
quently adorn  the  beginnings  of  Insortpltona  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  monumental  sculptures  of  the  same  period  is  the  Ffie%e 
of  Me  Temtple  of  ApoUo  at  Bassae  in  Arcadia.  Jktinos,  the  architect 
of  the  Par^enoB,  built  this  temple  also ;  and  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  sculpture  was  entrusted  to  artists  trained  in 
Attioa.  With  the  attainment  of  artistic  perfection  and  with  the 
possibility  of  absolutely  unfettered  activity,  comes  the  danger 
of  an  unbridled  and  impetuous  advance;  and  tender  melting  grace 
is  often  enough  elbowed  by  Titanic  audacity.  The  artist  of  the 
frieEe  atPhigaleia  deserves  no  such  reproach,  even  although  his 
work  has  not  retained  the  fine  finish,  which  so  ennobles  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  and  the  best  parts  of  the  Balustrade  of 
Athena  Nike,  and  although  he  does  not  approach  the  refined  ele- 
gance, the  simple  naturalness,  the  finished  inspiration  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  former.  He  has  carried  the  suggestions  of  Phidian 
art  in  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  into  a  rushing  life.  But  the  stormy 
enthusiasm  which  there  makes  itself  felt  moves  in  harmonious 
lines.  In  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  the  episodes  of  the  unnataral 
combat  are  interspersed  in  the  mo9t  masterly  manner  with  incidents 
expressive  of  good-will  and  kindliness.  Another  important  work  was 
undertaken  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  itself,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Propyleea,  and  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike. 
This  was  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  Etechtheion  or  an- 
cient temple  of  Athena  Polias,  a  beautiful  Ionic  building,  re- 
markable for  the  complicated  ground-plan  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  andent  legend,  for  the  Wonderful  doorway  on  the 
N.  side,  for  the  beautiful  capitals  of  the  columns ,  and  for  the 
Portico  of  the  Virgins,  with  its  entablature  borne  by  Attic  maidens 
—  the  lovely  classical  predecessors  of  the  generally  unsuccessful 
modern  Caryatides.  Retarded  by  fires  and  other  hindrances  the 
work  dragged  on  for  a  long  period.  It  was  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  and  also  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Statues  produced  by  the  Attic  school 
beginning  with  Myron  is  the  Standing  DiskoboloSj  or  quoit-thrower, 
which  is  familiar  to  us  from  numerous  replicas.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  antique  flgqres  extant,  and  is  especliilly  extolled  'bf 
artists*  In  the  Stooping  Diskobolos  of  Myron  the  whole  of  the  effort, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  is  concentrated  upon  an*'^xacting  feat  of 
bodily  strength.  The  unusual  pose  and  movement  of  the  body,  the 
obvious  preparation  for  a  vigorous  and  impending  throw  and  forward 
leap,  ave  so  marvellous,  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  In  their  contempla- 
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tion  the  spiritual  element  which  is  present  in  this  as  in  every  other 
work  of  genius.  The  Standing  Diskobolos  marks  a  step  in  advance. 
Here  also  the  ^motlf  is  a  physical  action,  viz.  the  attainment  of  the 
exact  attitade  and  poise  on  which  the  success  of  the  throw  will  de- 
pend. But  the  spi'ritaal  element,  the  psychological  interest  pre~ 
dominates.  It  is  not  the  mere  adoption  of  a  certain  attitade 
that  determines  the  scope  of  the  work,  bnt  the  meaning  which 
that  action  expresses.  Myron's  Diskobolos  seizes  and  fixes  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  physical  action,  the  critical  moment  in  amotion 
or  series  of  motions  dependent  on  strict  mles  of  art.  But  the  cnl-* 
mination  of  the  mental  effort  and  will,  the  decision  which  condi- 
tions the  act,  lies  in  the  moment  of  preparation  represented  in  the 
erect  figure. 

A  similar  course  of  development,  a  similar  experience ,  to  that 
met  with  by  the  higher  branches  of  art,  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  the  cognate  handicrafts  and  art-indastries.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  Painted  Vasety  the  development  of  which 
was  largely  influenced  by  facility  of  importation  and  exportation, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  light  articles  that  can  be  easily  transported 
in  large  quantities. 

The  early  ^Mycenian'  terracotta  vessels  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Tlie  next  leading  variety,  with  many  subdivisions,  consists 
of  the  vases  of  the  Oeometric  Stylty  i.e.  vases  ornamented  exclus- 
ively or  essentially  with  designs  consisting  of  lines  and  points  and 
their  combinations.  This  variety  also  was  non-Greek  in  its  origin, 
although  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greek  factories.  Of  the 
earliest  truly  Greek  varieties  the  most  important  are  the  Chalkidian 
and  CoHrUhian.  Among  the  very  earliest  Corinthian  vases  occur  spe- 
cimens distinguished  alike  for  the  careful  excellence  of  their  actual 
manufacture  and  for  the  uncommon  delicacy  and  accuracy  displayed 
in  their  ornamental  designs.  The  Athenian  vase-painters  learned 
to  compete  successfully'  with  those  of  Chalkis  and  Corinth ,  and 
fijially  far  excelled  them.  In  the  6th  and  dth  cent.  B.C.  incredible 
quantities  of  painted  vases  were  produced  in  Athens  and  exported 
thence,  especially  to  Etruria  and  other  countries  lying  to  the  W. 

In  the  earliest  style  of  Athenian  Vases  the  figures  of  the  designs 
are  painted  in  black,  like  shadow-pictures,  upon  a  light  red  ground. 
But  this  method  changed  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  Peisistratida, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  art  of  painting 
marble  reliefs  and  statues;  the  figures  were  then  painted  in  red 
upon  a  black  ground.  Occasionally  polychrome  figures  appear  upon 
a  white  ground;  sometimes  both  styles  appear  on  the  same  vase.  The 
shapes  of  the  vases  are  very  diverse  and  beautiful.  Large  shallow 
vases  are  very  common,  on  which  not  infrequently  the  potter  or  the 
painter  has  signed  his  name.  From  these  we  learn  that  Euphxonios 
was  one  of  the  most  renowned  vase-painters,  though  he  had  many 
admirable  contemporaries.   In  these  works  we  are  struck  uot  only 
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with  the  artists^  pleasure  in  the  mythological  or  genre  scenes  de> 
picted ,  hnt  also ,  apart  altogether  from  the  suhject  of  the  designs, 
with  their  delight  in  representing  the  nude  figure  in  new  attitudes 
and  movements,  in  bold  and  difficult  poses.  The  interest  of  the 
vase-painters  seems  often  identical  with  the  ideals  of  the  ^Eginetan 
sculptors,  often  also  with  these  of  Myron.  But  they  can  have  learned 
only  from  the  iEginetans ,  not  from  Myron,  who  flourished  later. 
The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  polychrome  painting  upon  a  white 
ground  are  to  he  seen  on  the  tall  and  slender  Lekythi,  which  were 
filled  with  fragrant  perfumes  and  used  at  funereal  ceremonies  in 
Attica  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Very  early  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  vase  have  been  discovered,  but  the  yariety  remained  in 
use  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  collections  in  the 
Athenian  museums  are  especially  fine.  In  the  middle  of  the  scene 
painted  on  these  lekythi  there  frequently  stands  a  stele  or  tombstone, 
behind  which  the  grave-mound  is  often  added.  Round  the  tomb  are 
grouped  the  mouTJiers,  lamenting  and  offering  votive  gifts.  Fre- 
quently a  passing  wayfarer  is  introduced,  asking  whom  this  lament- 
ation  concerns.  Bodiless  souls  are  sometimes  seen  hovering  round 
the  tomb;  less  frequently  Charon  is  introduced,  or  the  dead  body 
on  a  bier.  These  paintings  are  simple  but  full  of  expression.  They 
are  seldom  carefully  finished ;  intended  as  the  fleeting  products  of 
the  moment,  to  be  used  once  and  then  forgotten,  they  are  often 
hastily  and  carelessly,  though  seldom  coarsely  executed.  Some  of 
the  profiles  and  hands  have  a  beauty  and  grace  recalling  the  works 
of  Raphael ;  the  feeling  for  nobility  of  form  and  for  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic expression  of  grief  is  everywhere  manifest.  We  stand  be- 
fore these  modest  productions  with  a  feeling  of  envy  and  wonder 
for  a  period  in  which  so  much  of  the  genius  of  the  great  artist  could 
overflow  into  the  work  of  the  mere  artLsan. 

FolykleitOB  and  his  School. 

At  the  time  when  tke  Parthenon  was  being  completed  and  the 
Propylsa  erected  in  Athens,  the  most  prominent  sculptor  and  re- 
cognised head  of  the  renowned  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon,  in 
which  tbe  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  practised  with  especial  suc- 
cess, was  the  popular  master  Polykleitos^  who  carried  on  his 
professional  activity  till  after  B.C.  423.  Polykleitos  was  an  archi- 
tect as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  certain  theoretic  treatises  current 
at  a  later  period  were  ascribed  to  him.  One  of  his  statues,  the 
Doryphoros,  or  spear->bearer,  was  so  celebrated  for  the  justness 
of  it8  proportions,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the  ^Canon'  and 
was  regarded  as  a  practical  manual  and  model  of  art.  We  possess 
copies  both  of  this  statue  and  of  his  Diadumenos  and  Amazon. 
The  Doryphoros  represents  a  manly  youth  leaning  his  weight 
on  the  right  foot,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear;  the 
head  is  slightly  to  one  side,  as  if  intent  on  some  object ;  the  right 
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arm  hangs  down,  -while  the  left  holds  a  spear  resting  on  the 
shoulder.  The  Diadumenos  is  in  a  similar  attitude,  but  the  head  is 
more  to  one  side ;  the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fastening 
a  fillet  round  the  head.  The  proportions  of  the  two  statues  are  har- 
monious and  attractive,  hut  scarcely  so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  following  generations 
found  them  a  little  heavy.  "We  are  also  at  no  loss  to  understand  what 
the  aocient  writers  on  art  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  at- 
titude which  Polykleitos  is  said  to  have  invented  or  of  the  sameness 
with  which  his  statues  are  charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that 
of  the  Doryphoros  and  the  Diadumenos,  which  also  recurs  in  his 
fine  figure  of  an  Amazon.  In  each  of  these  figures  the  action  is  one 
of  forward  motion,  the  weight  resting  mainly  on  one  foot,  while  the 
quiet,  well-considered,  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  body 
serves  to  throw  into  prominence  the  pow<erful  beauty  of  the  frame, 
its  carefully  calculated  symmetry,  and  the  normal  proportions  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  individual  parts,  and  also  allows  the  most  delicate 
and  equally  finished  execution  of  details.  To  our  modern  taste  the 
beauty  of  these  statues  seems,  indeed,  of  a  somewhat  over-muscular 
and  oven  coarse  type,  and  we  are  better  able  to  sympathise  with  the 
moderate  criticism  passed  upon  them  by  'writers  of  a  little  later 
date  than  with  unstinted  praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and 
attractive  beauty.  But  it  is  precisely  in  such  works  as  this  that  the  de- 
sired effect  demands  that  supreme  finish,  which  Polykleitos  is  said 
to  have  declared  was  the  real  secret  of  art.  We  have  to  think  of  his 
statues,  not  as  breathing  the  fine  poetic  charm  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  Attic  art,  hot  as  glorious  in  physical  beauty  and  finish,  and 
as  having  attained  a  delicacy  and  harmony  of  line  in  each  individual 
feature,  such  as  our  fancy  can  scarcely  grasp  because  no  specimens 
have  ever  come  within  oar  vision. 

Among  the  statues  referred  to  Polykleitos,  that  which  appeals 
most  strongly  to  our  feelings  through  the  poetry  of  its  subject  is 
the  sad  and  weary  Amazon,  resting  after  a  vain  and  hopeless 
combat,  which  is  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  In  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican.  This  was  evi- 
dently modelled  after  the  creation  of  the  wounded  Amazon  leaning 
on  a  spear,  which  belongs  to  tl»e  Attic  school.  The  so-called 
Mattel  Amazon  is,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  a  modification  of 
this  work  of  Polykleitos.  Our  failure  to  realize  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  Polykleitos  is  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  Cftrys«te- 
phantine  Statue  of  Hera  at  Argos.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  art- 
critics  of  antiquity  considered  that  this  statue  marked  an  advance 
on  the  technical  skill  with  which  Phidias  had  previously  employed 
gold  and  ivory  in  the  famous  Athena  Parthenos ;  and  we  may  also 
assume,  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  only  that  the  type  of  the  head 
of  the  Hera  of  Polykleitos,  which  resembled  his  other  work,  but 
also  that  a  statue  of  this  kind  in  so  celebrated  a  centre  of  the  na- 
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tional  worehip  must  liaye  exeidsed  great  influence  upon  subse- 
quent art.  We. are  also  infozmed  of  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  statue.  Hera  sat  on  a  throne,  clothed  in  a  long  and  rich  gar- 
ment, which,  however,  left  bare  the  arms  of  the  Vhite-armed'  god- 
dess. In  one  hand  she  held  a  pomegranate,  in  the  other  the  sceptre, 
terminating  in  a  cuckoo.  The  head  was  encircled  by  a  crown, 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Graces  and  the  Hours.  As  yet,  how- 
eyer,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  adequate  re- 
production of  the  statue  or  any  direct  copy  of  the  head.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Heia  of  Polykleitos  stood  a  chryselephantine  figure  of  Heh€ 
by  his  brother  Naukydet,  who  also  executed  a  Hermes,  a  Phrixos 
offering  the  ram,  a  Diskobolos,  and  numerous  other  statues.  The 
school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon  also  produced  many  Statues  of  Victors 
in  the  QameSj  which  were  apparently  Intrusted  to  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  Attic  artists. 

Family  of  Prazitelet.  6kopat. 

The  family  of  Praxiteles,  the  creator  of  the  Cnidian  Venus  and 
the  Olympian  Hermes,  was  active  and  celebrated  in  art  several 
generations  before  the  birth  of  its  most  eminent  member,  and  the 
ancestral  calling  was  worthily  carried  on  after  him  by  his  sons. 
A  Ptaxiteles  the  Elder,  probably  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Prax- 
iteles, flourished  at  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  His  son  (probably) 
and  the  father  of  the  great  Praxiteles  was  Kephisodotos,  who  exe- 
cuted the  beautiful  Group  of  Eirene  with  the  child  Ploutos  in  her 
arms,  a  copy  of  which,  formerly  known  as  Leukothea,  is  preserved  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  goddess  of  peace,  clad  in  a  long  and 
rich  Attic  peplos,  stands  in  an  attitude  of  quiet  and  simple  dignity, 
bearing  the  little  Ploutos  with  his  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm,  while 
her  right  hand  grasps  a  long  sceptre,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests 
on  the  ground.  She  bends  her  head,  which  is  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  wavy  locks  falling  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  to  her  little  nurs- 
ling, who  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  her  chin.  Attitude  and 
expression  betoken  a  tender  friendliness,  which,  however,  is  repres- 
ented with  the  moderation  and  reserve  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
Attic  art;  the  face  is  of  well-marked  Attic  type,  and  the  same  in- 
fluence is  evident  in  the  simplicity  of  pose,  the  majestic,  full, 
and  healthy  figure.  "We  may  imagine,  without  being  too  venture- 
some, that  the  contemporary  representations  of  Demeter  were  of 
a  similar  type  and  furnished  the  model  for  this  incarnation  of  the 
blessings  o(  peace  and  plenty.  As  heads  of  Bacchus  of  a  closely 
related  character  have  also  been  found,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  thi«  type  of  countenance  was  traditional  in  the  Praxitelian 
family.  The  most  popular  work  of  the  great  son  of  Kephisodotos 
was  the  Aphrodite  ofKnidos  (Onidus),  of  which  a  fine  statue  in  the 
Glyptothek  of  Munich  may  give  an  approximate  idea.  Another  work 
of  which  the  original  execution  dates  back  to  Praxiteles  is  the  well- 
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known  Apollo  SauroktonoSj  or  youthful  Apollo,  about  to  slay  with  a 
dart  a  lizard  climbing  the  tree  on  which  he  leans.  But  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  such  reproductions  to  giye  an  adequate  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal has  lately  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  an  original  work  of  Praxiteles, 
which  has  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  enlarged  our  conception 
of  his  art,  of  ancient  art,  and,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  of 
art  in  general.  A  complete  revolution  in  our  views  of  sculpture  was 
effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  through  the  study  of 
the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  new  light  shed  upon  the  same  field  has 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  inexhaustible  an  Influence.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  as  high  water^marks  of  past  and  standards  for  future 
art,  the  Parthenon  sculptures  have  now  to  share  their  honours  with 
the  Samothrakian  Victory  in  the  Louvre,  the  Pergamenian  groups 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  An  artistic  career  such  as 
that  of  Praxiteles  must  have  been  characterised  by  a  wonderful 
process  of  development.  As  a  boy  and  as  a  youth  he  doubtless  sur-> 
rendered  loyally  and  unreservedly  to  the  influence  of  his  father  and 
master.  It  would  be  a  rare  pleasure  to  trace  the  budding,  blos- 
soming, and  full  perfection  of  his  own  genius,  watching  his  up- 
ward progress,  step  by  step  and  work  by  work.  But  the  material 
for  such  a  study  is  wanting.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Gnidian 
Venus  was  the  first  production  of  his  emancipated  genius;  with 
greater  certainty  we  can  affirm  that  the  Hermes  was  no  youthful 
work  but  an  example  of  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  execution.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hermes  to  the  Eirene 
of  Eephisodotos  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  superficial.  In  both 
cases  an  erect  adult  form  is  depicted,  holding  a  child  in  its  arms. 
In  both  cases  the  right  arm  is  uplifted  and  the  head  bent  lovingly 
towards  the  child;  in  both  the  child  is  adjoined  by  an  attribute, 
the  cornucopia  of  Ploutos,  the  caducous  of  Hermes.  The  gentle  and 
kindly  affection  indicated  by  the  bending  head  is  similar  in  both; 
but  how  much  more  lively  and  penetrating  is  this  feeling  in  the 
Hermes,  how  much  more  finished,  delicate,  and  attractive  are  the 
general  effect  and  every  single  detail  in  the  group  of  the  younger 
master!  This  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  fact 
that  we  possess  but  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Kephisodotos,  and  the 
original  of  Praxiteles.  Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  on  this  ac- 
count for  the  Eirene,  we  must  still  confess  that  its  whole  scheme  im- 
plies a  straightforward  and  simple  mode  of  execution;  in  the  Hermes 
we  feel  that  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish 
of  rendering,  and  that  the  slightest  flaw  or  weakening  in  this  mar- 
vellous finish  would  produce  a  falling  off  from  the  effect  aimed  at 
such  as  the  inferiority  of  the  Eirene  at  Munich  to  the  original  work 
of  Kephisodotos  can  but  faintly  reflect.  We  obtain  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  time  and  of  technical  perfection 
in  art  if  we  observe  the  simple  folds  and  the  mere  indication  of 
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material  in  the  drapeiy  of  the  Eirene  of  Kephisodotos  as  contrasted 
with  the  easy  mastery  and  finished  handling  of  the  folds  and 
texture  of  the  garment  hung  from  the  tree  in  the  work  of  Praxi- 
teles. If,  finally  ve  compare  the  t\ro  heads,  in  the  calm  and  placid 
features  of  the  Eirene  we  seem  to  see  intelligence  and  sensibility 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  prophetic  sleep,  while  in  the  Hermes  we 
see  an  exuberant  intelligence  and  a  vital  energy  and  sensibility 
which  are  only  half  concealed  by  the  yeil  of  gentle  grace  and  beauty 
enveloping  the  whole..  The  two  types  are  certainly  different  in 
essence,  not  merely  in  handling  and  execution.  The  female  heads 
of  Praxiteles,  like  every  product  of  his  chisel,  must  also  have 
exemplified  this  delicately  spiritualised  and  vital  perfection  of 
form,  which  seems  to  vie  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
nature.  The  head  of  Hermes  has,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  Apoxyomenos  of 
Lyaipposy  but  this  comparison  must  not  be  driven  too  far.  Prax- 
iteles was  older  than  Lysippos,  but  the  two  masters  were  involved 
in  the  same  fpiritual  current  and  to  some  extent  followed  similar 
ideals.  Lysippos  belongs  to  the  bronze  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon, 
Praxiteles  to  the  marble  sculptors  of  Athens;  the  head  of  the 
Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos  is  a  development  of  the  Doryphoros  of 
Polykleitos,  the  Praxitelian  head  of  Hermes  is  based  on  an  early 
Attic  type,  which  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Diskobolos  of 
Myron.  The  fame  and  admiration  which  Praxiteles  enjoyed  among 
the  ancients  can  perhaps  be  paralleled  in  modern  times  only  by 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  extravagant  popularity  of  Correggio  in 
the  17-18th  centuries.  Certainly  his  infiuence  upon  following  artists 
was  as  great,  if  not  greater.  We  doubtless  often  stand  in  the  presence 
of  reflections  of  Praxitelian  works,  even  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  fact.  For  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  wealth  of 
his  artistic  power,  inherited  and  acquired,  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  quickening  sparks  of  genius  awaken  new  life  are  innumerable. 
We  can  trace  this  in  mighty  forms  and  in  bloodless  shadows,  in 
copies  and  echoes,  in  suggestions  and  traditions,  in  modifications 
and  exaggerations,  in  weakening  and  misunderstanding.  And  when 
we  compare  with  the  Hermes  the  statues  hitherto  accepted  as  copies 
of  works  by  Praxiteles,  we  see  clearly  how  completely  they  are 
destitute  of  the  true  breath  of  life  that  inspires  the  actual  work 
of  the  great  master  himself.  A  remarkable  original  work  of  the  time 
of  Praxiteles  has  been  found,  at  Eleusis  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Praxiteles;  this  is  the  long-haired  youth's  head  known  as  Eubu-< 
leas.  The  son  of  Praxiteles,  who  is  described  as  the  ^heir'  of  his 
art,  was  named  KephiaodotoSj  like  his  grandfather;  another  son 
was  called  Timarehos.  The  portrait-statue  of  Menander  in  the 
theatre  of  Athens  was  a  joint  work  of  the  two  brothers.  The  two 
seated  figures  of  Menander  and  Poaidippoa  in  the  Vatican,  which 
are  evidently  intended  as  pendants,    have  been  supposed  to  be 
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original  works  of  Kephisodotos  and  TimarcKos,  executed  for  the 
Athenian  theatre ;  and  tkeir  simple  hut  masterly  workmanship  weald 
not  be  unworthy  of  these  great  names. 

The  name  of  Praxiteles  naturally  suggests  that  of  SkopaSj  a 
much  admired  contemporary  in  the  same  walk  of  art.  Among  his 
works  we  often  meet  the  same  subjects  as  we  haye  seen  treated  by 
Praxiteles ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Romans  were  unable  to  decide 
whether  the  large  group  of  Niobeandher  Children  was  to  be  assigned 
to  Praxiteles  or  to  Skopas.  At  that  period  the  most  admired  work 
of  Skopas  was  an  extensire  group,  representing  Poteidon,  Thetis, 
Achilles,  Nereids,  Tritons,  and  all  kinds  of  Sea  Monsters,  the  sub-* 
ject  of  which  was  presumably  the  Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Of  the  Pediment  Qrcups  of  the  Temple  ofAikena  at  Tegta,  of  wUeh 
Skopas  was  architect  as  well  as  sculptor,  we  hare  unfortunately  but 
very  scanty  remains.  But  with  their  assistance  we  hare  obtained 
some  insight  into  the  expressire  and  effectively  energetic  style  of 
Skopas  in  some  of  his  other  works,  such  as  the  beautlftil  female 
head  from  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Skopas  was  also  very  active 
in  loKiA  and  Cabia  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  earliest  period  the 
Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  taken  a  prominent,  in  some 
cases  a  decisive,  part  in  the  development  of  Greek  art,  the  flx&t 
home  of  which  was  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  sea.  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  Artemision  at  Sphesus  and  the  archaic  seated  figures 
from  the  Sacred  Way  at  Miletos  bear,  like  the  sculptures  of  Athens, 
to  which  they  are  closely  akin,  and  the  more  recent  discoveries  in 
the  islands  themselves,  important  testimony  to  the  earliest  st^^ 
and  traits  of  Ionic  art.  The  reliefs  from  the  tomb  at  Xanthos  in 
Ltoia,  generally  known  as  the  Harpy  Monument  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  and  the  sculptured  epistyle  blocks  from  the  Temple  of 
Assos  supplement  our  conception  of  the  blossoming  of  arohalc  art. 
The  great  epoch  of  Phidias  sent  its  waves  over  every  Hellenic  or 
semi-Hellenic  district  In  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Skopas  (sec- 
ond half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.O.)  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Epiiesus 
and  the  MausoUura  at  MaUkamassos  attracted  crowds  of  artists  from 
all  parts  of  the  Greek  world;  and  Skopas  Mmself  helped  to 
adorn  both.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  very  unequal  sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum  probably  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  art  of  Skopas,  and 
a  reference  to  the  best  of  the  columnar  reliefs  of  Ephesus  (now  In 
London)  may  in  the  same  way  represent  adequately  enough  the 
sculptured  column  which  we  know  he  contributed  to  that  temple. 
The  sculptors  engaged  upon  the  Mausoleum,  who  included,  besides 
Skopas,  Timotheos,  Bryaxis,  and  Leochares,  had  a  very  different 
ideal  from  that  of  their  predecessors  a  century  before.  The  Amazon 
Reliefs  possess  a  peeuliariy  pathetic  beauty,  with  their  stender, 
tall  figures,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  more  erowded  composition 
of  the  Amazonian  contests  in  the  frieze  of  Phigaleia.  A  taste  had 
^rown  up  for  reliefs  in  much  more  *open  order',  with  their  fields 
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less  closely  filled,  than  was  the  case  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Parthenon  sculptures.  Thus  the  figures  in  the  very 
effective  frieze  of  the  beautiful  Afonttmcnf  of  Lysikrates  At  Athens 
(B.C.  336)  are  separated  hy  comparatively  wide  intervals.  This 
revolution  of  taste  is  observed  in  every  department  of  art.  The 
same  custom  of  wide-spacing  of  figures  is  evident  in  the  narrow 
painted  bands  of  ornamentation  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often  of  so 
clear  and  tasteful  an  effect. 

Just  as  the  paintings  on  the  Attic  vases  of  the  6th  and  5th  cent. 
B.C.  reflect  the  aims  and  the  achievements  of  the  contemporary 
sculptors  and  monumental  painters,  so  the  charming  little  Terra- 
cotta Figures,  recently  found  in  large  numbers  at  Tanagea  and 
elsewhere,  may  help  us  to  realise  more  distinctly  and  more  vividly 
the  world  of  forms  which  ministered  to  the  taste  of  the  epoch  of 
Praxiteles.  The  marvellous  grace  and  beauty  of  the  attitude, 
motion,  and  form,  the  inexhaustible  variety  attained  with  an  appa 
rently  small  number  of  models,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring 
on  the  best-preserved  specimens  speedily  called  attention  to  these 
fragile  little  figures  and  have  spread  their  fame  world-wide.  Onr 
fathers  could  think  of  ancient  sculpture  only  as  diversified  by 
light  and  shade  or  at  most  by  difference  of  material.  Theoretic 
knowledge  works  slowly  and  produces  no  lively  realisation ;  in  the 
large  sculptures  known  to  us,  even  in  the  most  favourable  instan- 
ces, the  original  effect  of  colouring  was  imperfectly  realized,  if  not 
unintelligible.  Now  at  last  we  know  just  how  Greek  polychrome 
sculpture  looked,  at  least  in  small  figures  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
can  delight  in  the  lively,  brilliant,  and  yet  harmonious  colouring 
of  these  women  and  girls,  with  their  rich  and  graceful  drapery, 
their  palm-leaf  fans,  and  their  broad-brimmed  hats.  Male  figures 
are  comparatively  rare,  but  we  have  Cupids  at  play,  boys  with 
birds,  the  thirsty  race  of  Sllenus,  and  the  humorous  composition 
representing  a  worthy  citizen  in  the  hands  of  his  barber.  Almost 
all  the  female  figures,  whether  they  represent  goddesses  like  Arte- 
mis, the  Muses,  and  the  Nymphs,  or  merely  mortals,  have  a  similar 
type  of  face,  which  the  artists  seemed  to  have  tried  again  and  again 
to  Improve  till  they  attained  a  certain  standard  of  perfection, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  stereotyped  pattern.  The  recent 
discovery  at  Sidon  of  the  so-called  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  now 
in  Constantinople,  has  thrown  additional  light  upon  Greek  poly- 
chrome sculpture. 

Of  the  higher  forms  of  painting  proper  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  we 
can,  unfortunately,  form  no  adequate  idea;  and  the  vases  of  this 
period,  owing  to  the  steadily  growing  divergency  of  art  proper  and 
the  artistic  handicrafts,  are  still  less  competent  guides  of  our  fancy 
than  in  earlier  stages  of  development.  We  cannot  but  form  a  high 
opinion  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  not  on  account  of  the  successful 
illusion  of  his  paintings,  a  success  ascribed  by  contemporaries  to 
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artiste  of  almost  eyery  rank,  but  on  account  of  the  fine  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  his  picture  of  Centaurs  and  the  praise  awarded 
to  him  by  this  experienced  critic.  Other  celebrated  painters  of  this 
period  are  Parrhaaios,  TimaniheSf  Pamphilos,  Pausias,  Nikiaa  (who 
helped  Praxiteles  to  colour  his  statues),  and  Euphranoty  the  heroic 
painter,  who  also  has  a  great  name  as  a  sculptor. 

LysippoB  and  Apelles. 

Lysippos  the  sculptor,  of  Sikyon,  and  ApclUs  the  painter,  of 
Kolophon,  are  famous  as  the  two  artists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
delighted  to  honour  by  sitting  to  them  for  his  portrait,  —  as  the  two 
luminaries  of  art,  whose  rays  blended  with  the  brilliant  radiance 
of  the  great  conqueror's  planet.  The  same  ancient  critics,  who  ob- 
jected that  the  figures  of  Polykleitos  showed  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony  and  heaviness,  found  the  perfection  of  art  and  the  stand- 
ard of  their  judgment  in  Lysippos.  They  attributed  to  him  the 
credit  of  having  abandoned  the  muscular  and  thickset  proportions, 
which  had  become  habitual  and  even  authoritative,  for  a  more 
slender  and  graceful  figure,  of  making  the  heads  smaller  and  the 
whole  figure  taller  —  in  a  word,  they  credited  him  with  supplant- 
ing the  canon  of  Polykleitos  by  a  completely  new  standard.  In  the 
same  strain  of  comparison  with  Polykleitos  (which,  however,  ignores 
the  Attic  School)  they  ascribed  to  Lysippos  an  important  advance 
in  the  natural  reproduction  of  the  hair  and  praised  his  scrupulous 
attention  to  symmetry  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  every  detail.  The 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  good  copy  of  the  Apoxyomcnos  of  Lysippos  In 
the  Trastevere  at  Rome  in  1849  and  a  comparison  of  this  figure  with  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos  enable  us  to  understand  this  point  of  view. 
The  proportions  of  the  Doryphoros  are  handsome,  full,  and  powerful, 
but  neither  tall  nor  slender.  The  head  is  of  a  normal  size,  but  is  not 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  body  as  is  sometimes  found  in  nature, 
much  less  so  small  as  to  look  unnatural.  The  pose  is  unaffected  and 
quiet,  based  on  the  simple  contrast  between  the  supporting  and  the 
moving  leg,  which  is  so  common  and  successful  a  feature  in  statu- 
ary ;  the  right  foot  is  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the  left  foot 
(with  which  the  next  step  is  to  be  made)  is  slightly  in  the  .rear,  the 
body  is  scarcely  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  action  of  the  head 
and  right  arm  is  measured  and  simple;  the  hair  clings  closely  to 
the  skull,  the  form  of  which  it  follows  and  reveals.  The  features 
are  handsome  and  well-marked,  but  not  striking;  the  forehead  is 
smooth  and  low,  the  nose  straight,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  full. 
The  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unusually 
tall  and  slender  youth,  with  a  small  head  poised  on  a  long  neck. 
The  limbs  do  not  show  so  marked  a  contrast  of  motion  and  rest,  but 
the  attitude,  though  in  appearance  more  at  ease,  is  really  more  artl- 
'cial  and  temporary.  The  feet  are  farther  apart,  and  almost  sug- 
)st  that  the  youth  is  about  to  sway  backwards  and  foiwvds ;  the 
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light  hip  projects  more  beyond  the  straight  line  of  the  body.  If  we 
let  onr  eye  follow  the  contour  of  the  flgnre  from  the  feet  to  the 
head  and  then  back  again  to  the  feet,  we  recognise  that  this  attrac- 
tive, Tigorous,  and  self-sufficient  outline  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
small  and  undulating  lines  of  motion.  The  hair  has  a  style  and 
beauty  of  its  own,  though  the  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be  traced. 
The  forehead  projects,  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated  by 
cross-lines.  The  nose  begins  below  the  vault  of  the  brow,  not 
forming  a  straight  line  with  it.  The  forms,  both  in  figure  and 
head,  are  more  varied  and  more  individual.  The  effect  is  no 
longer  produced  merely  by  forms  and  surfaces;  lines  and  points 
become  conspicuous  as  such ;  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  run  into 
each  other  and  intersect;  the  fine  and  definite  modelling  produces 
an  apparently  independent  play  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  closely 
akin  to  a  genuine  pictorial  effect.  Whatever  degree  of  fineness 
of  execution  we  allow  to  the  Doryphoros  of  Potykleltos,  even  if  we 
could  succeed  In  forming  an  adequate  idea  of  it  and  consequently  of 
the  injustice  of  the  above-mentioned  criticism  of  the  ancients,  it  would 
still  be  undeniable  that  the  Apoxyomenos  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
new  epoch,  a  spirit  which  is  more  closely  akin  to  our  own  and  for 
which  there  was  no  place  in  the  wondrously  chased  vessel  of  Poly- 
kleitian  art.  The  art  of  Lysippos  was  nevertheless  based  upon  the 
art  of  Polykleitos,  growing  up  partly  in  contemplation  of  it  and 
partly  in  contrast  to  it,  and  Lysippos  was  right  in  calling  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos  his  teacher.  We  may  perhaps  say  that 
Lysippos  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Polykleitos  as  Praxiteles 
to  Phidias.  Just  as  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  resembling  each  other  in  the  purity  and  charm 
with  which  they  are  covered  as  with  a  transparent  veil,  so  on 
the  other  we  see  the  creations  of  Polykleitos  and  Lysippos  both 
characterised  by  that  brilliant  and  incisive  clearness  of  general  effect 
and  individual  detail,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  in  part  from 
the  familiarity  of  these  masters  with  the  art  of  the  bronze-founder. 
The  resemblance  in  the  archetypal  forms  of  Phidias  and  Polykleitos 
is  also  obvious  enough,  and  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
similarity  of  the  ideal  which  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos  aimed  at  in 
their  execution.  There  are  indeed  many  starting-points,  from 
which  we  may  trace  the  individuality  of  these  great  artists,  as  well 
as  their  inter-relations  and  contrasts.  Lysippos  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 1500  works,  including  large  groups,  figures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariots,  hunts,  lions,  and  bold  personifica- 
tions such  as  that  of  Kairos,  or  Passing  Opportunity.  Lysippos  ranks 
with  Praxiteles  in  determining  the  course  of  art  after  his  time.  The 
type  of  face  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  the  Apoxyomenos 
frequently  recurs,  with  more  or  less  perfection  and  variation,  but 
still  unmistakeable;  the  ideal  of  divinity  was  altered  to  suit  his 
type,  and  his  treatment  of  form  and  attitude  was  not  allowed  to 
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sink  into  obliyion.  So  nnmerons,  however,  aie  the  channels  of 
transmission  and  the  opportunities  of  influence,  that  in  any  given 
case  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively  when  the  effect  of  the  Lysippian 
model  has  been  direct  or  indirect. 

As  Lysippos  modelled  the  flgnre  of  Opportunity,  so  Apdles 
painted  an  ingenious  and  comprehensive  picture  of  Calumny,  the 
description  of  which  has  incited  many  modern  artists  to  attempt 
a  similar  composition.  Perhaps,  however,  his  most  celebrated  works 
were  Artemis  surrounded  by  her  Nymphs  and  the  Aphrodite  Xnady^ 
omene,  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  The  figure  of  Artemis  we  may 
imagine  to  have  resembled  the  Diana  of  Versailles.  Venus,  the  foam- 
born  goddess,  was  depicted  rising  from  the  waves,  through  which 
as  through  a  veil  her  lower  limbs  were  visible ;  with  her  hands  she 
wrung  the  foam  from  her  hair.  Apelles  is  said  to  have  been  super- 
ior to  all  the  painters  of  antiquity  in  the  quality  of  'Charis'  or 
^Grace' ;  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  term  in  the  tender  charm,  the  lively  feeling  for  the  poetry 
of  motion,  which  we  now  and  again  find  in  the  wall-  paintings  of 
Pompeii.  But  his  works  have  perished,  and  with  them  all  possibility 
of  a  true  insight  into  his  art.  It  is  also  narrated  of  Apelles  that 
he  succeeded  in  depicting  subjects,  such  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  would  seem  to  entirely  transcend  the  painter^s  skill. 
Like  Lysippos,  he  was  believed  to  have  attained  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  technical  dexterity.  And  in  fact  these  two  artists 
probably  felt  no  limitations  except  those  they  voluntarily  laid  on 
themselves.  Gods  and  heroes,  portraits  of  all  kinds,  wild  groups  of 
combatants,  na'ive  genre  scenes,  clever  allegorical  compositions,  all 
yielded  easily  to  their  chisel  and  brush.  After  Lysippos  no  new 
formal  principle  appeared  in  Greek  art;  there  was  no  lack  of  new 
problems  and  new  subjeots,  but  even  the  greatest  of  these  were  easily 
fitted  in  to  the  old  methods  of  execution.  These  methods  became 
expanded,  polished,  and  emphasised;  but  the  way  now  opened  up 
was  wide  enough  to  satisfy  all  needs,  for  in  Lysippos  and  Apelles 
that  conception  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world  which  dominat- 
ed the  subsequent  development  of  art  had  already  gained  the 
upper  hand. 

Greek  Art  in  the  Time  of  the  Diadochi.  Pergamon. 

Rhodes.   Rome. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art,  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  Hellas  proper,  and  especially  by  Athens,  The  requirements  of  the 
new  period,  however,  transcended  both  the  material  and  the  moral 
strength  of  the  small  communities  of  Greece,  the  disintegration  of 
which  had  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  shuttlecock  tossed  between 
the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  interests.  Athens  and  Sikyon,  the  old 
'.entres  of  art,  continued,  indeed,  their  activity ;  Greece  remained 
ull  of  treasures  of  art  and  Athens  still  excited  Uie  wonder  and  ad- 
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miration  of  successive  generations;  mighty  princes,  embned  with 
a  spirit  of  Philhellenism,  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  Athens 
with  magnificent  buildings  and  in  thus  Bocuring  an  honourable  con- 
nection of  their  names  with  hers.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that 
her  intellectual  supremacy  fell  with  her  political  power  and  passed, 
like  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  to  new  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Compared  with  Alexandria  and  Ajitiochf  Athens  seemed  a  mere 
provincial  town,  a  retired  and  quiet  retreat  for  the  solitary  student. 
After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  art  ceased  to  be  so  ei- 
clusively  connected  with  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the 
nation  and  became  more  and  more  universal  and  accessible.  The 
Hellenic  and  Hellenised  world  was  full  of  statues.  Pliny  asserts 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  statues  in  his 
time.  ^During  the  sdileship  of  M.  Scaurus',  he  writes,  *3000  Greek 
statues  were  erected  in  a  temporary  theatre.  After  the  conquest  of 
AchaeaMummius  filled  Bome  with  treasures  of  art,  and  the  Luculli 
added  largely  to  the  stock.  Nevertheless  Mucianus  assures  us  that 
there  are  still  at  least  3000  statues  in  Rhodes,  and  as  many  more 
at  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi'.  Art  had  become  a  necessity  of 
ordinary  life,  and  this  enormous  production  of  statues  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Ptolemies,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Macedonian  rulers  directed 
their  homage  towards  .the  island  of  Samothbakb,  long  celebrated  for 
its  religious  mysteries,  andhave  left  permanent  records  of  their  power 
by  the  gifts  they  lavished  upon  it.  When  Demetrios  Poliorketes, 
son  of  Antigonos,  defeated  Ptolemy  in  the  decisive  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  (Cyprus)  in  B.C.  306,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father 
assumed  the  royal  title  and  assigned  it  also  to  his  son,  the  triumph 
was  announced  to  contemporary  and  future  generations  by  theerec^ 
tion  of  a  superb  monument  of  victory  in  Samothrake.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  colossal  marble  Nike,  represented  as  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  and  stretching  eagerly  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  vessel's  course,  with  streaming  drapery  and  outspread  wings. 
With  her  right  hand  she  held  to  her  mouth  the  long  'salpinx',  as 
if  to  sound  the  pean  of  victory,  and  in  her  left  was  a  staff  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  the  trophy.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
having  been  skilfully  put  together  from  a  number  of  fragments 
fonnd  in  Samothrake  in  1863.  It  combines  the  most  vigorous 
breadth  of  conception  with  the  most  complete  mastery  of  detail,  a 
full  and  generous  ideal  of  beauty  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  finesse 
and  elegance,  a  clear  and  definite  effect  in  the  main  outlines  with 
elaboration  and  delicacy  of  individual  features.  The  problem  of  the 
contrast  or  unity  of  drapery  and  body,  which  so  exercised  the  earlier 
Greek  artists,  is  here  solved  with  triumphant  ease.  The  original 
solution  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Parthenon  pediment-groups  has  been 
more  fully  developed;  an  almost  modern  interest  in  the  represen- 
tation of  drapery  has  been  attained.   Before  the  Nike    of  8amo- 
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thrake,  as  befoie  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we  stand  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  success  of  the  ancients  in  treating  drapery  with 
dignity  hut  without  bringing  it  into  undue  prominence.  The  year 
in  which  the  Nike  was  erected  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  it  may  have  been  several  years  after  the  battle  it  comme- 
morated (perhaps  about  B.C.  294).  In  any  case,  however,  the  im- 
portant fact  remains  that  such  a  work  was  executed  about  B.C. 
300,  showing  to  what  a  height  Greek  art  could  attain  under  the 
influence  of  the  artistic  taste  and  power  developed  since  Praxiteles 
and  Lysippos. 

Nearly  a  century  later  £ing  Attaloa  I.  of  Pbboamon  erected  a 
Votive  Memorial,  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  In  B.C.  229  he  had  gained  a  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Celts,  who  were  then  threatening  to  over- 
run the  Grecian  world.  This  triumph  he  deemed  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  greatest  achievements  of  Grecian  legend  and  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Contest  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  the  Strife  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  Battle  of 
Marathon.  These  four  contests  were  represented  on  his  monument 
in  detached  figures  with  an  average  height  of  two  cubits  (about 
3  ft.),  a  somewhat  unusual  size.  A  fortunate  discovery  of  Brunn 
has  revealed  to  us  that  we  still  possess  several  flgares  from  these 
groups  of  Attalos,  scattered  throughout  different  museums.  When 
and  how  they  were  carried  to  Italy  is  not  clear;  in  the  4th  cent,  of 
the  present  era  they  still  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  The  figures 
hitherto  discovered  all  belong  to  the  vanquished  parties ;  they  are 
either  Giants,  Amazons,  Persians,  or  Gauls.  They  are  fall  of  life 
and  vigour;  many  of  them  are  represented  in  attitudes  of  the  most 
momentary  character,  falling  back,  kneeling  and  engaged  in  a 
vain  contest  with  an  opponent  above  them,  and  the  like;  others 
lie  stretched  upon  the  ground,  either  dead  or  dying.  The  work- 
manship is  energetic  and  characteristic,  showing  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  but  is  sometimes  unequal  in  finish.  The  kneeling  Persian  in 
the  Vatican  is  one  of  the  best,  but  some  of  the  other  figures 
have  evidently  been  executed  with  greater  haste  and  less  care. 
In  a  work  of  such  extent  some  inequality  is  only  natural.  The 
inequality  in  this  case,  however,  coupled  with  the  unusual  scale, 
has  led  their  discoverer  to  the  conclusion  that  Attalos  presented 
Athens  only  with  a  reduced  copy  of  a  larger  monument  erected 
at  Pergamon  itself.  It  is  known,  at  any  rate,  that  much  larger 
and  more  elaborate  monuments  were  erected  at  Pergamon  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  Attalos.  The  victories  of  Attalos  I. 
and  Eumenes  II.  over  the  Gauls  were  represented,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  by  the  sculptors  Isigonoa,  Phyromachos ,  Stratonikosj 
and  Antigono8.  The  scanty  traces  of  these  works  found  at  Per- 
gamon, show  that  these  really  were  bronze  statues,  and  also 
that  they  celebrated  victories  over  Antiochos  as  well  as  over  the 
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Celts.  The  Group  of  Oault  in  the  Museo  Bonoompagni  at  Rome 
and  the  Dying  Oaul  in  the  Oapitoline  Museum,  which  evidently 
belong  to  the  same  composition,  also  closely  resemhle  the  statue  sof 
King  Attalos  and  are  now  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  Pergamene 
school.  The  'motive*  of  one  of  the  Attalos  figures  is  indeed  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Dying  Gaul.  The  last-named  famous 
statue,  long  known  as  the  'Dying  Gladiatoi'  and  celebrated  by 
Byron  in  a  familiar  passage,  is  indeed  a  figure  that  cannot  fail  to 
deeply  move  a  sympathetic  beholder.  The  powerful  and  heroic  war- 
rior, recognisable  as  a  Gaul  by  his  features,  short  hair,  moustache, 
and  twisted  collar,  has  preferred  self-inflicted  death  to  defeat  or 
capture  and  has  sunk  down  upon  his  large  shield,  the  blood  pour- 
ing from  his  wounded  breast ;  he  has  previously  broken  the  crooked 
war-horn  beside  him,  which,  like  himself,  he  disdains  to  yield  to 
the  enemy.  The  figure  is  nude,  true  to  the  hardy  boldness  of  the 
Celts  in  exposing  themselves  in  battle  without  armour ;  the  tall, 
firmly-knit,  and  hardened  frame,  with  its  muscles  of  steel,  is  clearly 
exhibited.  The  very  skin,  stretched  tensely  over  the  frame,  gives 
an  impression  of  elastic  toughness  and  impenetrability.  One  feels 
irresistibly  in  gazing  at  this  vigorous  and  well-seasoned  body,  en- 
shrining so  proud  and  invincible  a  will,  that  it  would  form  a  noble 
subject  for  the  bronze-founder.  This  marble  statue,  however,  is  so 
full  of  life,  so  masterly  in  conception  and  execution,  that  we  have  no 
ground  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  original  work.  The  group  in  the  Museo 
Boncompagni  appeals,  perhaps,  even  more  powerfully  to  the  feel- 
ings. The  barbarian  here  has  slain  his  wife  to  save  her  from  cap- 
tivity, and  now  plunges  the  liberating  steel  into  his  own  breast.  We 
may  unhesitatingly  assert  that  representations  of  this  kind  were  im- 
possible before  the  days  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  The  skill  ac- 
quired in  earlier  art  is  now  employed  in  producing  a  clearly  defined 
and  'historically  faithful  genre-scene.  The  vanquished  barbarian, 
with  his  wild  and  chivalric  bravery  and  his  indomitable  preference 
of  death  to  dishonour,  appeared  an  attractive  and  noble  subject  to 
the  Hellenic  artist.  In  previous  representations  of  Greek  victories 
the  conditions  were  different.  The  Amazons  are  after  all  of  Hellenic 
race  as  well  as  the  Gods  and  Heroes ;  the  Persians  are  indeed  dif- 
ferentiated, but  only  in  general  forms.  Such  a  sympathetic  ab- 
sorption in  the  nature  and  customs  of  the  outer  Barbarian  and 
enemy,  as  is  here  evinced  by  the  faithful  and  dignified  represen- 
tation of  his  peculiarities  of  face,  form,  and  garb,  was  impossible 
until  the  barriers  shutting  off  the  fair  land  of  Greece  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  begun  to  be  broken  down. 

The  accession  of  Eumenea  II,,  the  successor  of  Attalos  I.,  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon.  In  his  reign, 
which  lasted  from  B.C.  197  to  B.C.  169,  was  erected  the  huge  At- 
tor,  the  recent  discovery  of  which  by  Karl  Humann  has  enriched 
the  Berlin  Museum  with  a  series  of  ancient  sculptures  of  the  high- 
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est  value  and  importance.  From  an  early  period  Greek  art  delighted 
to  employ  sculpture  in  its  various  forms  as  an  ornament  to  sacred 
buildings.  Not  to  speak  of  the  figures  and  reliefs  of  the  metopes, 
pediments,  and  friezes  of  the  temples,  we  may  refer  to  the  bal- 
ustrade which  enclosed  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike  and  to  the 
figured  reliefs  on  the  columns  of  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus.  At 
Pergamon  an  altar  was  placed  upon  a  huge  platform  approached 
by  flights  of  steps,  and  was  surrounded  with  architectural  mou' 
uments,  which  were  elaborately  adorned  with  reliefs.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  platform  was  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade, 
open  on  the  outer  side  and  adorned  on  the  inner  side  (facing  the 
altar)  with  a  Frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Tele- 
pho8f  son  of  Hercules,  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Pergamenes. 
At  one  point  Hercules  is  depicted,  leaning  on  his  club  and  wit- 
nessing the  miraculous  nourishment  of  his  infant  son ;  at  another, 
Telephos,  sitting  by  the  hearth,  threatens  the  young  Orestes,  in  or- 
der to  compel  Agamemnon's  attention  to  his  request.  So  far  as  their 
unfortunately  very  dilapidated  condition  allows  us  to  judge,  these 
reliefs  were  executed  with  care,  skill,  and  taste.  Of  much  greater 
interest  is  the  large  Frieze  of  the  Qigantomachia,  which  ran  round 
the  outer  face  of  the  platform,  below  the  columns  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colonnade  forming  a  broad  band  of  ornamentation  be- 
tween the  strongly  marked  architectural  features  of  the  building. 
In  mere  point  of  extent  this  frieze  is  remarkable.  The  height  of 
the  relief  is  7^2  ^^n  ^^^  ^^^  length  of  the  frieze  was  about  400  ft. 
One  homogeneous  subject,  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  this  immense  surface,  the  size  of  which  and  the 
number  of  combatants  may  be  considered  to  illustrate  the  tremen- 
dous exertions  the  Gods  had  to  put  forth  to  overcome  their  oppo- 
nents. They  have  entered  the  contest  in  full  force,  attended  by  all 
the  demons  and  sacred  animals  and  furnished  with  all  the  terrors 
and  weapons  they  can  muster.  Zeus  shakes,  his  %gis  and  hurls 
his  thunderbolts;  his  eagle  buries  its  talons  in  the  snaky  body  of 
its  master's  antagonist.  Athena  rushes  to  the  fray  and  seizes  her 
enemy  by  the  hair,  while  her  sacred  snake  fights  by  her  side;  Nike 
flies  towards  her  to  crown  the  victorious  goddess.  Gsea  rises  from 
the  earth  and  in  vain  implores  mercy  for  her  children.  Dionysos 
with  his  satyrs  and  his  panther,  Poseidon  in  his  chariot  surrounded 
with  sea-monsters,  Amphitrite,  Ares,  Hephaestos,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo  have  all  hurried  into  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Even  the  triple- 
bodied  Hecate,  Cybele  on  her  lion,  and  the  mystic  Cabir  with  his 
hammer  have  joined  the  wild  mel^e  of  human  and  animal  forms. 
For  the  shapes  of  the  giants  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  gods.  One 
of  them,  at  the  last  gasp  of  strangulation,  has  the  head  and  paws  of 

lion  and  the  body  of  a  man,  while  his  lower  limbs  end  in  snakes. 

^ny  of  the  other  giants  are  also  serpent-footed  and  several  have 
igs.   Wild  and  bestial  sons  of  earth  and  youthful  forms  exciting 
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our  compassion  ate  alike  oyerborne  and  crushed  by  the  triumphant 
gods.  They  moan  and  wail,  they  writhe  and  turn  in  their  pain 
and  despair,  the  expression  of  their  death-agony  marking  an  extra- 
Qrdinary  development  in  Greek  ait  as  compared  with  the  gentle 
pained  smiles  of  the  dying  warriors  in  the  i£gina  Marbles,  which 
seem  to  imply  that  a  brave  man  should  accept  death  without  much 
ado.  And  the  difference  between  the  stormy  movement  of  this  Per- 
gamene  work  and  the  serene  symmetry  of  the  ^ginetan  figures  is 
equally  great.  The  earlier  Pergamene  works,  such  as  the  Dying 
Gaul,  the  Boncompagni  Group,  and  the  statues  from  the  memorial  of 
Attalos,  in  spite  of  their  great  expressiveness,  still  retain  the  entire 
inheritance  of  that  measured  severity  which  characterises  Greek 
sculpture  in  the  round.  In  the  Gigantomachia,  however,  the  relief 
is  an  aid  to  the  extreme  of  boldness  instead  of  a  restraint.  The 
freedom  of  the  painter  has  been  adopted  in  these  reliefs ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  material  or  by  technical 
rules  j  they  adapt  themselves,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  to  every  idea,  to  every  nuance  of  feeling.  We  cannot 
withhold  our  enthusiastic  admiration  from  their  incredible  technical 
excellence,  their  marvellous  innate  force  and  originality,  their 
wealth  of  invention,  their  delight  in  creation  and  power,  their  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  servility  to  the  past  which  complains  that 
the  older  masters  have  left  nothing  more  to  do.  Our  idea  of  the 
standard  of  intellectual  vigour  and  artistic  eminence  in  Pergamon 
at  this  period  must,  indeed,  be  a  much  higher  one  than  the  classical 
formula  of  Winckelmann  would  allow. 

As  soon  as  the  Pergamene  sculptures  became  known,  students 
of  art  were  struck  by  the  great  similarity  borne  by  some  of  their  indi- 
vidual figures  to  celebrated  works  of  ancient  masters.  The  attitude 
of  the  Famese  Hercules^  for  instance,  becomes  at  once  more  full  of 
life  and  meaning  if  we  suppose  that  the  little  Telephos  is  at  his  feet 
From  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  is  but  natural  that  posterity 
should  borrow  and  remould.   The  correspondence  of  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  art  is  that  between  the  famous  Laokoon  and 
the  giant  in  the  Pergamene  sculptures  who  is  attacked  by  the  ser- 
pent of  Athena,  while  points  of  resemblance  are  also  found  in  the 
figures  of  other  giants.  The  age  of  the  Laokoon  group  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  dispute ;  it  mubt  now  be  admitted  that  it  is  later  than 
the  Pergamene  sculptures,  since  it  makes  use  of  motives  which  are 
used  with  greater  originality,  definiteness,  and  weight  in  the  Gi^ 
gantomachia.   It  must,  howoNer,  have  been  executed  before,  or  at 
latest  at  the  very  beginning  of,  the  Roman  imperial  period,  for  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  the  composition  of  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Laokoon,  belongs  to  the  style  of  mural  decor- 
ation usual  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors. 
The  date  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  work  Ls  thus  determined 
within  ICO  or  at  most  200  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  farther 
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comparative  study  of  its  style  will  show  that  the  Laokoon  was  pro- 
duced about  100  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
or  a  few  years  earlier.  Extant  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  point  to  the  same  date.  The  group  was,  as  we  thus  see, 
still  a  novelty  in  Rome,  when  Virgil  composed  his  poetic  counter- 
part of  the  wonderful  plastic  group.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
Laokoon  is  a  Greek  work,  not  a  Roman  one.  It  does  not  begin  a 
new  era  of  art,  but  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  long  series,  just  as  other 
works  of  about  the  same  period  mark  the  close  of  other  tendencies 
in  Greek  art.  The  Laokoon  group  is  ascribed  to  Agetander^  Po- 
lydoros,  and  Aihanodoroa  of  Rhodbs,  that  powerful  and  wealthy 
mercantile  republic,  which  maintained  its  importance  unimpaired 
throughout  the  contests  of  the  Diadochi  and  continued  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing seat  of  commerce  and  art  till  late  in  the  Roman  period.  After 
the  successful  repulse  of  the  attack  of  Demetrios  Poliorketes,  art, 
which  was  cultivated  at  Rhodes  with  intelligence  and  taste,  received 
a  new  and  powerful  impetus.  At  this  period  a  Rhodian  sculptor. 
Chares  of  Lindos,  a  pupil  of  Lysippos,  finished  after  twelve  years' 
labour,  a  Coloaaal  Bronze  Statue  of  Helioi^  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Rhodes,  105  ft.  high,  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  widespread  modern  belief  that  this  figure  stood  astride 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  is,  however,  one  of  those 
fantastic  and  obstinate  errors,  the  origin  of  which  is  as  difficult  to 
explain  as  the  belief  itself  is  to  eradicate.  The  Rhodians  afterwards 
gradually  erected  more  than  a  hundred  other  colossi,  though  none 
of  them  were  so  large  as  the  first.  Rhodian  wealth,  luxury,  and  love 
of  display  gave  full  employment  to  the  artists  who  flocked  to  the 
island.  The  group  of  the  so-called  FameseBull^  executed  by  Apoi- 
lonios  and  Tautiskoi  of  TraUes^  stood  at  Rhodes  before  it  was  re- 
moved to  Rome.  This  bold  composition  shows  much  more  move- 
ment and  is  more  picturesquely  conceived  than  the  Laokoon,  whicli 
it  is  usual  to  praise  as  the  ^most  perfectly  harmonious'  work  of  an- 
cient art.  In  its  delineation  of  form  it  is,  however,  much  earlier  in 
style,  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Dying  Gaul  and  other  Per- 
gamene  sculptures.  At  this  period,  indeed,  the  various  streams  of 
art  must  often  have  intermingled.  The  artist  had  the  command  of 
such  a  wealth  of  inherited  motives  and  modes  of  execution  that  he 
could  use  now  this  and  now  that,  as  a  musician  plays  on  different 
instruments.  The  imposing  heroic  genre  alternated  with  the  idyllic 
and  delicate;  celebrated  works  of  all  schools  were  copied j  for  every 
new  task  the  artist  could  find  an  ancient  model. 

For  Rome,  i.e.  for  all  architecture  or  sculpture  of  a  National 

Roman  Character^  the  models  were  naturally  found  in  the  most 

recent  achievements  of  Greek  art,  which  lay  nearest  not  only  in 

time  but  in  similarity  of  circumstances  and  needs,  in  Judgment  and 

aste.  Such  were  found  in  the  sumptuous  monuments  of  Alexandria, 

iitioch,  Pergamon,  and  Rhodes,  with  their  elaborate  reliefs  and 
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groups  of  sculptuie.  The  Reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column^  which  may 
be  taken  as  marking  the  height  of  the  scalptnral  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  Roman  nationality,  simply  continue  a  process  which  had 
hegun  at  Pergamon ;  and  though  the  birthplace  of  the  individual 
artist  is  of  less  importance  in  an  epoch  of  universal  monarchy,  when 
all  intellectual  and  artistic  interest  is  focussed  in  one  point,  yet 
we  cannot  but  remember  that  Apollodoros^  the  great  architect  who 
seems  to  have  given  his  stamp  to  the  art  of  Trajan's  time,  was  a 
native  of  the  East,  having  been  born  at  Damascus.  In  the  way  of 
novelty  of  principle  nothing  remained  to  pagan  art  except  the  form 
of  archaism  that  displays  itself  in  an  arbitrary  return  to  long  ex- 
tinct stylistic  forms,  and  the  eclecticism  that  is  closely  related  to 
archaism. 

If  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  traces  of  his  influence,  the 
sculptor  PasiUUs,  a  native  of  Lower  Italy,  seems  to  have  practised 
an  eclectic  and  archaistic  art  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  to  have  founded  a  school  which  carried  on  his  methods. 
He  was  an  artist  of  extraordinary  versatility,  diligence,  and  pa- 
tience, who  was  skilful  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  chisel  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  most  celebrated  works  of  art  in  different 
countries.  The  belief  presses  itself  upon  us,  that  this  learned  activ- 
ity, a  product  of  a  certain  definite  tendency  of  the  time,  exercised 
an  influence  at  once  reactionary  and  progressive.  All  eclectics,  the 
Carracci  as  well  as  Raphael  Mengs,  are  connoisseurs  of  the  art  that 
preceded  them.  The  same  conflict  that  existed  in  the  world  of  letters 
between  the  selection  of  models  and  the  degree  of  originality  pre- 
served in  presence  of  these  models,  must  have  existed  in  the  sphere 
of  art  also;  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
political  position  of  Rome.  It  appears  as  if  Pasiteles  were  as 
dissatisfied  with  the  restless  boldness  of  the  crowded  Rhodian 
groups  as  he  was  weary  of  the  smooth  elegance  and  superficial  ideal- 
ism of  the  later  Attic  school.  While  he  aimed  at  the  most  careful 
and  independent  imitation  of  nature,  and  wished  to  combine  the 
merits  and  avoid  the  defects  of  all  schools,  he  felt  himself  specially 
attracted  by  the  simplicity,  naivete,  and  force  of  the  earlier  masters. 
In  the  same  way  a  form  of  eclecticism  in  our  own  times  has  gone 
back,  not  like  the  Oanacci  and  Mengs  to  Oorreggio,  Titian,  Raphael, 
or  Michael  Angelo,  but  to  the  Pre-'Raphaelite  Painters*  The  beau- 
tiful Oroup  of  a  Woman  and  Youth  in  the  Boncampagni  Museum 
of  which  so  many  different  explanations  have  been  offered,  shows 
that  the  school  of  Pasiteles  did  not  content  itself  merely  with  the 
forms  of  archaic  art  but  was  also  willing  to  take  hints  from  a  later 
and  more  perfect  development.  According  to  the  inscription  on  the 
base  it  was  executed  by  Menelaos,  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  who  was 
himself  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles.  Its  general  appearance  is  so  attrac- 
tive, its  design  and  composition  so  carefully  thought  out,  the  dra- 
pery and  the  nude  have  been  treated  vrith  suoh  fidelity  and  in- 
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dustry,  that  we  feel  some  lemorse  in  laying  bare  its  weaknesses. 
Much,  however,  as  it  retains  of  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  beauty, 
this  group  is  emphatically  the  work  of  an  'fipigonos'  —  an  artist 
who  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  study  of  an  ideal,  whieh  has 
its  roots  not  in  his  own  time  but  in  previous  centuries  and  has  been 
evoked  by  knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  the  past.  In  spite  of 
the  evident  effort  at  simple  and  perspicuous  groupirg,  the  meaning 
of  the  passing  moment  represented  is  not  perfectly  unambiguous ; 
in  spite  of  the  richness  of  its  plastic  execution,  the  composition 
as  a  whole  suggests  a  pictorial  design  rather  than  one  thought  out 
in  the  round.  In  the  studios  of  men  like  Pasiteles  and  Stephanos, 
original  works  and  copies  and  variations  of  older  works  were  pro- 
duced according  to  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  customers.  Prob- 
ably many  of  the  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  works  that 
are  now  in  the  Roman  museums  come  from  such  studios. 

In  the  time  of  Hiadn'an  eclecticism  assumes  wilder  forms.  Under 
the  great  ruler  Trajan^  a  man  of  character  though  not  of  artistic 
tastes,  art  reflects  the  honourable,  virtuous,  and  single-minded  na- 
ture of  the  monarch  it  celebrates.  Under  the  sway  of  his  succes- 
sor Hadrian,  with  his  claims  to  connoisseurship  and  his  personal 
intervention  in  artistic  matters,  the  broad  channel  of  art  was  di- 
vided into  an  infinity  of  tiny  rivulets.  Tastes  became  more  com- 
plex, the  artist  became  more  and  more  pedantic,  and  stronger 
stimulants  were  demanded.  The  forms  of  the  most  widely  separated 
countries  and  ages  were  reproduced  side  by  side,  just  as  modern 
Munich  may  be  described  as  a  museum  of  architectural  styles. 
Archaism  even  went  back  to  Egypt  for  its  models,  but  reproduced 
them  in  weakened  and  diluted  form.  A  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  art  was  popular,  Hadrian  distinguished  himself  by  intro- 
ducing Greek  forms  into  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  forms  into  Italy. 
The  highest  mark  reached  during  this  period  in  elegance,  technical 
skill,  and  Invention  is  most  olearly  shown  in  the  numerous  Statues 
and  Beliefs  of  Antinous.  But  a  healthy  taste  will  not  find  perman- 
ent satisfaction  in  this  beautiful  but  melancholy  ideal.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  may  have  immensely  encouraged  the  multiplication  of 
works  of  art  and  even  stimulated  the  skill  of  the  artist,  but  in  the 
history  of  art  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  last  dying  effort;  after 
the  attempt  to  introduce  changes  of  ideal  through  eclecticism  and 
archaism,  the  only  possible  outcome  was  decay. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  great  memorial  of  Attalos  on  the  Acro- 
polis, Athens  had  frequently  received  tokens  of  the  respect  of 
foreign  princes  and  patrons.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the 
city,  which  had  once  taken  the  lead  in  all  that  was  best  in  poetry 
and  art,  which  had  imposed  its  rules  of  taste  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Hellenic  and  part  of  the  Barbaric  world  (down  even  to  the  stamps 
on  the  coins  of  the  Persian  satrapies)  —  that  this  city,  during 
the  last  centuries  of  ancient  art,  had  nothing  to  show  but  repro- 
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duciions  and  echoes  of  vhat  had  been  created  elsewhere.  The 
descendants  of  the  prond  victors  of  Marathon  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
welcome  with  delight  the  favours  of  any  and  every  stranger  and  to 
acknowledge  them  with  the  most  unmeasured  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Eumenes  II.  and  Attalos  II.  built  here  stoas  and  colonnades, 
a  Syrian  named  Andronikof  erected  an  octagonal  clock-tower  with 
a  vane  and  the  unpleasing  gods  of  the  winds  in  relief,  Caesar  and 
Augustus  provided  the  Agora  with  a  new  gate,  and  Agrippa  present- 
ed the  citizens  with  a  small  theatre.  The  chief  benefactor,  how- 
ever, was  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  though  Her  odes  AtticuSy  a  private 
citizen  and  native  of  Athens,  vied  with  him  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  donations.  The  Olympieion^  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Peisistratos  and  continued  (after  cen- 
turies of  repose)  by  the  Roman  architect  Cossuiius  at  the  expense 
of  Antioehos  IV.  Epiphanes,  was  finally  completed  by  Hadrian  with 
unexampled  magnificence.  A  New  Athens  of  Roman  villas  sprang 
up  in  the  quarter  near  this  temple.  Herodes  Atticus  provided  the 
Panathenaic  Stadion  with  marble  seats  and  built  the  Odeion,  at 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  great  Theatre  of  Dion- 
ysos.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  group  of  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  Olympieion,  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  the  build- 
ings must  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  citizens,  in 
spite  of  their  instructive  nature  and  an  inherent  attractiveness 
which  would  delight  us  anywhere  else  —  in  spite,  too,  of  the 
most  conscientious  effort  to  include  them  as  necessary  parts  of  the 
widest  historical  view,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that 
they  are  interlopers  in  Athens.  The  buildings  and  ruins  of  the  age 
of  Perikles  alone  harmonise  with  the  noble  natural  scenery  around 
Athens,  to  which  indeed  they  add  a  fresh  charm;  they  alone 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ideal  Athens  which  forms  the  most  costly 
treasure  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  glorious  memories  of  ancient 
Greek  history. 

Those  who  wish  to  extend  their  studies  in  Greek  Art  will  find  ample 
material  in  the  following  works:  — 

Heinrieh  BrunnU  'Geschichte  der  griechischen  Kiinstler*  (1853-59)5 
WinetelmcMMC*  ^History  of  Ancient  Art^  (Engl,  trans,  by  G.  H.Lodge;  London, 
1881);  A.  a  Murray's  'History  of  Greek  Sculpture'  (2 vols.;  London,  1880-83) ; 
MbWt  *Hi8tory  of  Art'  (Engl,  trans,  edited  by  C  Cook;  New  York,  1878) 
and  'History  of  Sculpture"  (trans,  by  F.  B.  Bunnett;  London,  1872);  Frie- 
derieht*  'Bansteine  zur  Geschichte  der  griechisch-romischen  Plastik^  (new 
ed.  by  Paul  Wolters) ;  Mrs,  Lucy  U.  MitcJ»elV$  'History  of  Ancient  Sculpture' 
(London,  1883);  F.vonReber^t  History  of  Ancient  Arf  (trans,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Clarke;  London,  1888);  Bir  C.  T.  Newioti'i  'Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeo- 
logy' (London,  1880);  M,  ColUgnon'*  'Manuel  d'Arch^ologie'  (Engl. trans,  by  J. 
H.  Wrig^t^  1884);  Mi»»  Jane  Harrison'*  'Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art' 
(London,  1886) ;  /.  Overbeck^s  'Geschichte  der  griechischen  Plastik'  (3rd  ed.; 
Leipzig,  1880-83);  JDurm's  'Baukunst  der  Griechen'  (1881). 
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The  testimony  of  tlie  ancients  does  not  afford  us  a  complete 
picture  of  ancient  Athens,  but  it  supplies  us  with  some  features  of  it. 
In  the  great  geographical  work  otStrabo  (ca.  66  B.C.  -  ca.  24  A.D.J 
the  section  devoted  to  Athens  and  Attica,  which  he  perhaps  never 
visited,  is  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Onr  chief  source  of  information 
ahout  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece  is  the  description  (Hepti^Y^^^^ 
T*^;  'EXXaSo;)  of  PauaaniaSj  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  the  second 
century  of  the  present  era.  Scholars  are  still  engaged  in  trying  to 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  originality  in  the  ten  books  of  this 
work  and  to  determine  how  far  Pausanias  has  trusted  to  other  au- 
thorities. Among  his  predecessors  were  PoUmon,  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  205-181),  who  gives  a  description  of 
the  Pergamene  votive  memorial  at  Athens  in  his  ^Universal  Geo- 
graphy' (nepiTjYYjoi;  itoofxiTf/)),  and  Heliodoros,  who  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Acropolis ;  all  that  is  known  of  these  works,  however,  is 
in  the  shape  of  citations  by  other  authors. 

The  first  traveller  from  the  West,  who  endeavoured,  after  the 
revival  of  learning,  to  spread  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  extant 
monuments  of  Greece,  was  Cyriacus  de'  Pizzicolle,  generally  known 
as  Cyriacus  of  Ancona^  who  visited  Athens  in  1437  and  1448.  His 
drawings  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  interesting  monuments 
are  known  from  the  album  of  the  architects  Antonio  and  Francesco 
da  San  Gallo  (after  1465),  preserved  in  the  Barberini  Library  at 
Rome,  and  from  a  number  of  unskilful  copies  made  by  Hartmann 
Schedel  (1440-1514),  a  physician  of  Nuremberg.  An  original  MS., 
describing  his  first  journey,  was  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  Ha- 
milton Collection  which  is  now  at  Berlin. 

The  semi-scientific  traditions  current  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  in  reference  to  the  extant  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  found  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks 
in  1456  interrupted  these  studies  for  another  century.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  however.  Professor  Martin 
Kraus  of  Tiibingen  succeeded  in  eliciting  some  curious  pieces  of 
information  about  the  vanished  antiquities  of  Athens  from  the 
higher  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  and  these  are  printed  in 
his  *TurcograBcia'.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century  Af«ur- 
sius  published  his  collections  of  literary  references  to  Greece ,  the 
comparative  completeness  of  which  renders  them  still  useful. 

The  second  half  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  considerable  Increase 
in  the  number  of  European  travellers  who  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  existing  monuments  of  Athens  with  the  passages  referring  to 
them  in  ancient  writers.  The  Frenchman  Oiraud^  long  resident  in 
Athens  as  British  consul,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  this  work. 
The  French  Capuchins,  who  settled  at  Athens  in  1658,  made  the 
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first  plan  of  the  city  showing  the  ancient  remains.  A  copy  of  this  was 
pnhlished  by  De  Ouillet  of  Paris  in  his  'Athenes  anciennes  et  nou- 
velles*  (1676),  with  additions,  which,  however,  were  not  based  on 
personal  investigation.  About  the  same  period  (1674-76)  the  Prus- 
sian J.  O.  Trans feldt  lived  in  Athens  as  a  Turkish  prisoner-of-war, 
and  he  has  left  several  correct  identifications  of  the  monuments  in 
his  'Examen  reliqnarum  antiquitatum  Atheniensium'. 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  drawings  of  Athens  and  its  ruins 
made  in  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey^  who  travelled  in  the  suite  of 
the  Marquis  Noiniel,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIY.  in  the  Levant 
(see  p.  71).  The  Abb^  Pecoil,  another  companion  of  the  Marquis, 
induced  Jacques  Paul  Babm,  a  learned  Athenian  Jesuit,  to  compose 
a  letter  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens  (1674). 

The  first  scientific  attempts  at  a  systematic  topographical  de- 
scription of  Athens  were  made  in  the  travels  of  Spon  ('Voyage 
d'ltalie,  de  Gr^ce,  et  du  Levant';  Lyons,  1678)  and  WAeierC  Journey 
into  Greece  in  company  of  Dr.  Spon';  London.  1682).  One  result 
of  the  Venetian  expedition  against  Athens  in  1687  was  the 
preparation  of  plans  of  the  town  and  the  Acropolis,  which  appeared 
in  FaneUts  *Atene  attica*  (1707).  Of  the  same  period  are  Coronel- 
lis  plan  (*Antica  e  modema  citta  d'Atene')  and  some  anonymous 
Tiews.  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  Athens  in  the  15-17th  cent. 
is  'Athenes  aux  xv,  xvi,  et  xvii  siecles',  by  De  Laborde  (Paris,  1864). 

A  description  of  the  most  important  sculptures  and  build- 
ings of  Athens  was  published  in  1761  by  Dalton,  the  painter.  All 
these  publications,  however,  were  much  surpassed  in  scientific 
value  by  'The  Antiquities  of  Athens',  a  work  in  four  large  volumes, 
published  by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett  in  1762-1816. 

In  order  to  carry  on  Stuart's  work  the  'Society  of  Dilettanti' sent 
an  expedition  to  Greece  in  1765,  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
Chandler's  'Travels  into  Greece'  (Oxford,  1776).  Chandler  was 
followed  by  DodweUj  with  his  'Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 
through  Greece'  (1819)  and  'Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopian 
or  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy'  (London.  1834) ;  by  6cW, 
with  his  'Itinerary  of  Greece'  (London,  1810  and  1819)  and  'Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea'  (London,  1823);  and  by  Leake, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  topographical  writers  upon  Greece, 
with  his  'Topography  of  Athens'  (London,  1821),  which  was  re- 
modelled and  republished  in  1841  as  the  first  volume  of  'The  To- 
pography of  Athens  and  the  Demi'  (London).  The  work  of  K,  8, 
PittakiSj  entitled  'L'ancienne  Ath^nes  ou  la  description  des  anti- 
quit^s  d'Ath^nes  et  de  ses  environs'  (Athens,  1835),  occupies  a 
lower  level.  In  the  meantime  had  begun  the  excavations  carried 
on  in  Athens  in  1834-36  by  Ludwig  Boss,  with  the  aid  of  Schau- 
bert  and  Hansen,  two  German  architects.  At  a  later  period  success- 
ful excavations  were  carried  on  by  the  French  scholar  BeulS,  the 
Prussian  Expedition  under  Botticher,  Curtius,  and  Strack  (1862), 
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the  Oreek  Archaeological  Society  (p.  94)  j  and  others.  —  Cartiug's 
'Peloponnesos'  (2  vols. ;  Gotha,  1851-52)  is  an  admlrahle  and  skil- 
ful combination  of  antiquarian  lore  and  geographical  research.  To- 
zer's  'Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece'  (London,  1873)  may 
also  he  mentioned. 

Among  the  more  recent  comprehensive  works  on  Athens  may 
he  mentioned  Forchhammera  'Topographie  von  Athen'  (1841); 
Curtius's  *Attische  Studien'  (1862-65)  and  the  text  to  the  seven 
'Karten  zur  Topographie  Athens'  (1868);  Wordsworth's  'Athens 
and  Attica'  (4th  ed.,  1869);  Dyers  'Ancient  Athens,  its  History, 
Topography,  and  Remains'  (London,  1873);  Wachsmuth's  'Die  Stadt 
Athen  im  Alterthum'  (Vol.  I,  1874);  and  Miss  Jane  E,  Harrison's 
and  Mrs.  VerralVs  'Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens' 
(London  1890). 

Among  the  modern  English  works  dealing  with  the  existing  remains 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  are:  Leake"**  'Travels  in  the  Morea'  (3  vols.  ^ 
London,  1830),  'Peloponnesiaca'  (London,  1846),  a  supplement  to  the  last, 
and  'Travels  in  Northern  Greece'  (4  vols.-,  London,  1835)  •,  W.  0.  ClarVs 
'Peloponnesus"  (London,  1858);  W.  Mure"**  'Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece' 
(1842);  /.  P.  Mdhaffy'g  'Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece'  (3rd  ed.,  1887);  'Im- 
pressions of  Greece',  by  Sir  Thomeu  Wyse,  late  British  Minister  at  Athens 
(London,  1871);  Misf  Agnes  Smithes  'Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery' 
(London,  1884);  /.  T.  ^«»r'« 'Oyclades' (London,  1885);  'An  Easter  Vacation 
in  Greece,  with  Lists  of  Books  on  Greek  Travel  and  Topography  and 
Time-Tables  of  Greek  Steamers  and  Railways',  by  J.  JB.  Sandys  (London, 
1887).  —  The  following  are  recent  English  works  On  the  condition  of 
modern  Greece:  'The  Greeks  of  To-day',  hj  Ghat.  K.  Tueherman,  late  U.S. 
Minister  in  Athens  (3rd  ed.,  New  York,  1886);  'New  Greece',  hy  Leu>i* 
'Sergeant  (London,  1878);  C.  C.  Felton^s  'Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem'  (Boston, 
U.S.A.,  1867;  second  volume);  'Greece,  its  Condition  and  Resources',  by 
Edw.  Strickland  (London,  1863);  and  R.  C.  JebVs  'Modern  Greece'  (Lon- 
don, 1880). 

Among  the  best  histories  of  Ancient  Greece  are  those  of  Orote  and 
Ernst  Curtius  (Engl,  trans,  by  A.  W,  Ward).  A  convenient  manual  is 
Dr.  Wtn.  Smithes  'Student's  History  of  Greece'.  The  standard  English  work 
on  the  mediaeval  and  modern  history  of  Greece  is  George  Finlay^s  'Hist- 
ory of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C. 
146  to  A.D.  1864'  (new  ed.,  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer;  Oxford,  1877). 

Kaps.  The  German  Archseological  Institute  (p.  94)  has  published  an 
admirable  Atlas  of  Attica^  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000,  prepared  mainly  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  under  the  superintendence  of  Curtius 
&nA'Kaupert;  and  also  similar  maps  of  Olympia  and  its  environs  (by  ^a«- 
pert)  and  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns  (by  Capt.  Steffens).  —  The  only  map  of  the 
remainder  of  Greece  based  upon  scientific  survey  is  that  prepared  by  the 
French  General  Staff  on  the  Expedition  de  Marie  in  1832;  this  consists  of 
20  sheets  on  a  scale  of  1:250,000  (1852),  but  it  is  now  out  of  print  and 
cannot  be  obtained  except  in  impressions  from  worn  plates.  It  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  Oreek  Ordnance  Map  (xa'pnjc  tou  PacjiXeCou  ti^?  EXXa- 
60O,  prepared  by  Konkides  and  Kiepert  on  a  scale  of  1 :  300,000  (11  sheets ; 
published  by  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  18S5).  The 
Greek  coasts  and  islands  are  excellently  given  in  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts^  which  have  appeared  since  1829  and  are  constantly  revised  and  im- 
proved. A  catalogue  may  be  obtained  from  E.  Stanford,  26  Cockspur  St., 
Charing  Cross,  London.  —  The  fullest  maps  of  Ancient  Greece  are  con- 
tained in  H.  Kieperfs  'Neuer  Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Co- 
lonien'  (15  plates;  Berlin,  1872). 


1.  From  Harseilles  and  Messina  to  the  Pirsens  (Athens). 

The  Steauebs  of  the  following  companies  ply  regularly  to  the  Piraeus. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  to  compare  the  most  recent  time-tables  and  to 
make  enquiry  on  the  spot.  —  1.  Jfessageries  Maritimes  de  France:  Con- 
8TANTIN0FLE  LtMB,  once  fortnightly  from  Marseilles,  starting  on  Sat.  after- 
noon and  arriving  on  Wed.  afternoon  (fares  1st  cl.  22dfr.).  In  the  alternate 
weeks  another  steamer  of  this  company  leaves  Harseilles  for  Constantinople 
via  Ealamata  and  Syra  (Hermoupolis ;  p.  140),  arriving  at  Syra  on  Thurs. 
forenoon  (fare  Ist  cl.  ISO  fr.).  —  Stbian  Like,  once  fortnightly,  starting  on 
Sat.  afternoon  and  arriving  on  Wed.  forenoon  (fares  Ist  cl.  225,  2nd  cl. 
150  fr.).  —  2.  Fraissinet  &  Co.^  every  Thurs.  forenoon  from  Marseilles  via 
Oenoa  to  the  Pireeus  and  Syra  (Ist  class  200  or  215,  2nd  class  120  or  140  fr.). 
—  8.  Navigazione  generate  itaUana  (FlorUhRubatiino)^  from  Palermo  viS.  Mes- 
sina and  Catania  to  the  Pireeus,  weekly,  leaving  Messina  on  Tues.  night 
(fares  1st  cl.  135  fr.  60,  2nd  cl.  94  fr.  60  c).  —  4.  The  Greek  company 
Panhel(9itiot  (p.  xx),  from  Marseilles  to  the  Fireens,  fortnightly,  starting 
on  Thurs.  afternoon. 

Marseilles,  see  Baedeket's  Northern  Italy,  The  voyage  fiom 
Marseilles  to  Messina  via  Palermo  takes  21/2  days.  —  Messina  (Ah- 
bergo  Vittoria,  a  large  establishment;  Bellevue),  a  town  with  70,000 
inhab. ,  commanded  by  the  dismantled  forts  of  CasteUcLccio  and 
Oonzaga,  is  beantifnlly  situated,  but  presents  few  other  induce- 
ments to  linger. 

As  we  leave  Messina  behind  us,  Beggio,  hacked  by  a  range  of 
fertile  hills,  appears  to  the  left;  other  hills,  of  a  more  barren 
nature,  are  passed  farther  on.  After  IV2  ^^'  ^^^  steamer  is  off 
the  Capo  delV  Armi^  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Calabria.  The  coast 
is  now  visible  as  far  as  the  Capo  di  Spartivento^  the  Promunturium 
Sereulis  of  the  ancients.  Mt.  Aspromonte  becomes  more  imposing 
as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  To  the  W.  rise  the  mountains  of  Si- 
cily, terminated  apparently  by  the  noble  pyramid  of  iEtna. 

On  the  second  day  the  vessel  is  completely  out  of  sight  of  land, 
"but  on  the  third  the  Cape  of  Messenia  (now  Kavo  OaUo\  with  the 
Oenussae  Islands  in  front  of  it,  becomes  visible  (comp.  p.  322).  Be- 
yond the  point  the  coast  recedes  rapidly  and  forms  the  Qvlf  of 
Karon,  the  Messenian  Qulf  of  the  ancients.  The  steamboat  then 
approaches  Cape  TaerMron,  now  Cape  Matapdn  (p.  264),  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Maina  (p.  263).  To  the  N.E.  appears 
the  precipitous  range  of  Taygetos  (7900  ft.),  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  snow  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  On  the  other 
side  of  Cape  Matapan  opens  the  broad  Laconian  Qulf,  now  the  Qulf 
of  Marathonisi  (p.  263).  The  vessel  next  steers  between  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Kythera  (p.  262),  and  then  suddenly  changes  its 
easterly  course  for  a  northerly  one.  The  mountains  of  Crete  are  for 
a  short  time  visible  to  the  S.E.  The  bleak  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  now  gradually  quitted,  while  to  the  right  a  few  small  is- 
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lands,  'belonging  to  the  Gyclades,  come  into  sight.  Spetsia^  Hydra, 
and  the  other  islands  lying  in  front  of  the  peninsula  of  Argolis 
fcomp.  p,  249)  are  then  passed  on  the  left,  and  farther  on  are  Poros 
fp.  247)  and  the  pyramidal  peak  of  St.  EliaSj  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island  of  j^gina  (p.  139).  On  the  right  lies  the  island  of 
Belhina  (now  Hagios  Gedrgios^,  and  beyond  it  the  hilly  promontory 
of  Attica,  terminating  in  Cape  Sunion  (p.  132). 

The  steamer  now  holds  a  direct  course  for  the  Piraeus  and  the 
coast  of  Salamh,  with  its  numerous  hays ;  on  hoth  sides  the  island 
looks  as  if  it  were  connected  with  the  mainland.  The  barren, 
rounded  hill  next  visible,  in  Attica  is  Symettos ;  straight  in  front  is 
Pames^  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Attic  plain.  Over  Salamis 
peeps  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Qerar^eia  in  Megaris  (p.  149).  A 
hill  extending  into  the  sea,  behind  which  rise  a  number  of  masts, 
now  becomes  visible.  This  is  the  Piraeas.  The  hill  a  short  way  in- 
land is  Munichia  (p.  Ill),  and  in  front  of  it  lies  the  Bay  of  Pha- 
leron  (p.  108).  Between  Hymettos  and  Parnes  the  gable-shaped 
Pentelikon  (p.  121)  now  appears.  At  this  point  the  steamer  com- 
mands a  charming  view  of  Atherts ;  in  the  centre  the  Acropolis,  to 
the  right  the  monument  of  Phil6pappos,  to  the  left  the  Observa- 
tory. The  large  white  building  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
Palace,  beyond  which  rises  the  Lykabettos  (p.  106).  —  As  soon  as 
the  promontory  of  the  Piraeus  has  been  rounded,  the  traveller  per- 
ceives the  rocky  islet  of  Psyttaleia  (p.  112),  in  the  narrow  strait 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  steanfer  now  steers  slowly 
into  the  harbour. 

Pireeus  (pronounced  Piraeev8\  see  p.  109. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  halts  it  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small 
boats,  and  the  hotel-touts  push  their  way  on  board.  Luggage  had  better 
be  entrusted  to  the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller 
means  to  stay,  and  that  functionary  will  secure  a  boat  and  a  carriage. 
Boat  1  dr.,  with  luggage  2  dr.;  carr.  5>6  dr.  The  drive  to  Athens  takes 
11/4  hr.,  but  is  preferable  to  the  railway  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  transferring  luggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  train  and  of  the 
distance  of  the  station  at  Athens  from  the  hotels.  Those  who  have  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  smaller  hotels  should  write  beforehand  to  ensure  the 
attendance  of  the  commissionnaire. 

The  Custom  House  Examination  is  short  and  confined  to  the  larger 
articles  of  luggage.  —  British  and  American  Consulates,  see  p.  109. 

The  Road  fbom  thb  PiRiEus  to  Athens  is  at  first  uninterest- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  town  is  quitted,  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  Piraeus  are  observed  on  the  right.  The  road  itself  is  constructed 
on  the  northernmost  of  the  two  long  walls  that  anciently  connected 
Athens  with  its  harbour.  Then,  to  the  right,  appears  the  MonumerU 
of  Karaiskakis(-p.  108),  and  beyond  it  the  Bay  ofPhaleron(^.  108). 
The  mountains  to  the  left,  now  called  Skarmarhgd,  are  the  jEgaleos 
(p.  114)  and  Korydallos  of  antiquity.  A  stone  bridge  here  crosses 
the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Kephisos.  Vineyards  are  then  passed, 
and  farther  on  the  skirts  of  the  ancient  olive-grove  that  occupies 
the  plain  of  the  Kephisos.    A  halt  is  usually  made  at  some  tav- 
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• 
ems  halfway,  and  the  traveller  may  here  ordei  a  Houkoumi^  or  a 
^mastichd'  (10  lepta ;  see  p.  xxy).  The  olive-plantations  are  soon 
quitted,  and  a  hill  passed  that  conceals  the  Acropolis  from  view. 
Beyond  the  hill  the  well-preserved  Temple  of  Theseus  becomes 
visible,  vith  the  Acropolis  above  it;  in  the  background  is  the 
monument  of  Philopappos,  in  front  of  the  latter  the  Areopagus, 
and  farther  to  the  right  the  Observatory.  The  poor-looking  houses 
of  the  Hermes  Street  soon  exclude  this  view.  —  Athens^  see  p.  34. 

The  steamer  for  Syra  (vessels  of  the  Smyrna  line  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  and  of  the  Marseilles-Kalamata-Syra-Oonstantlnople  line  of 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  every  fortnight,  see  pp.  1  and  4)  steers  a 
N.£.  course  after  rounding  Gape  Malea  (p.  1).  On  the  right  appear 
the  volcanic  island  of  Meloa  (where. the  Venus  of  Milo,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  found  in  1820)  and  the  islands  of  Antimeloa,  and  K-C- 
molos  or  Argentiera,  with  its  old  silver-mines.  Melos  is  also  known 
for  the  cruel  treatment  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Athenians  in  B.  0. 416. 
We  then  pass  between  Siphnos  on  the  right  and  the  iron-producing 
Siriphos  on  the  left,  and  And  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  compact 
group  of  islands  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  known  to  the  ancients  as  to  us 
as  the  CycIadeSy  in  contradistinction  to  the  SporadeSj  or  scattered  is- 
lands, of  the  Archipelago.  They  now  form  a  nomarchy  (1040  sq.  M.  j 
131,500  inhab.),  the  capital  of  which  is  Syra.  To  the  right  lie  the 
small  Antiparos  and  the  mountainous  ParoSj  famous  for  its  marble, 
against  the  capital  of  which  Miltiades  conducted  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Behind  Paresis  Naxos,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  with  18,000  inhab. ;  it 
is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  including  Ozia  (3290  ft.), 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Cyclades.  With  this  island  is  connected  the 
myth  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne.  The  capital  of  the  island,  bearing  the 
same  name,  lies  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  was  subjugated  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.C.  466.  From  1207  to  1566  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
duchy  under  Venetian  dynasties.  Emery  is  found  on  the  E.  coast 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  To  the  left,  farther  on,  is 
the  small  island  of  Serphopoulo,  and  in  the  distance  Thermiay  Tzfa 
or  Kia  (Keoa),  and  Oioura  (Oyaros).  Tie  S.  point  of  Syra,  Cape 
Vilostasi,  is  now  seen  straight  ahead.  The  horizon  on  the  N.  and  N.E. 
is  bounded  by  the  long  and  lofty  outlines  of  Andros  and  Tenos^ 
•while  more  to  the  right  is  Mykonoa  (p.  141),  with  Rhenefa  (now 
MegdleDUos;  p.  146)  and  Delos  (now  Mikrd  DUos;  p.  142).  After 
passing  the  Kavo  Chodra,  the  S.E.  promontory  of  Syra,  and  the 
islets  of  Atpronisi  and  Qaidaronisi  (on  the  right),  we  suddenly  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  capital  of  Syra,  beautifully  situated  on  two  hills 
at  the  head  of  a  small  bay. 

Hermoupolis  or  NuiSyroa,  see  p.  140. 


2.  From  Trieste  and  Brindisi  to  Corfti  {and  Athens), 

The  data  below  should  he  checked  by  the  most  recent  time-tahlea.  The 
prevalence  of  a  cholera  epidemic  may  cause  much  inconvenience  to  travellers. 
For  the  service  between  Corfu  and  Piraeus  vi^  Patras  and  Corinth  changes 
will  probably  take  place  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal  of  Corinth  (p.  236). 

From  Trieste.  Austrian  Lloyd  (Lloyd  Atutro-Unaarieo).  1.  Steamers 
of  the  Constantinople  Line,  once  weekly,  via  Brindisi  to  Corfu  in  50  hrs. 
(fares  54  fl.  25  kr. ,  37  fl.  25  kr.,  in  gold),  to  Patras  in  66  hrs.  (fares  68  fl.  25  kr., 
46  fl.  25  kr.) ;  to  the  Pirseus  in  4  days  (fares  98  fl.  25  kr.,  67  fl.  25  kr.,  gold). 
The  vessels  leave  Trieste  on  Sat.  forenoon,  Brindisi  on  Sun.  night,  and 
Cor/ii  (after  stopping  for  3  hrs.)  on  Mon.  afternoon ,  reaching  Patras  on 
Tues.  morning,  and  the  Piraeus  on  Wed.  forenoon.  In  the  reverse  direction 
they  start  on  Wed.  at  noon,  leave  Patras  on  Thurs.  evening,  Corfu  (after 
3  hrs.,  halt)  on  Frid.  at  noon,  Brindisi  on  Sat.  morning,  and  reach  Trieste 
on  Sun,  afternoon.  The  journey  may  be  broken  at  intermediate  harbours 
(tickets  valid  two  months  from  date  of  issue),  but  the  fact  must  be  noti- 
fied on  the  ticket  by  the  captain.  —  2.  Smtbna  Line,  every  Tues.  after- 
poon.  to  Corfu  in  72  hrs.  (Frid.  afternoon  ;  fares  66  fl.  25  kr.  or  63fl.  25kr., 
and  45  fl.  25  kr.  or  43  fl.  25  kr.),  alternately  via  Fiume  and  via  Medua^  Du- 
razzo\  Fa/ono,' and  B.  Quaranta;  proceeding  from  CorfJi  alternately  via 
Patras  and  via  Argostdli  to  ZantSy  Kyihera^  Kreta  (Byra)y  the  Pircuns^  Chios  ^ 
and  Smyrna,  In  the  reverse  direction  the  steamers  leave  Gorfii  on  Mon. 
morning  or  Sun.  forenoon,  reaching  Trieste  on  Thurs.  morning  or  Wed. 
forenoon.  —  3.  Thessalian  Line,  every  Wed.  afternoon  to  Corfu  in  84  or 
73  hrs.  (Sun.  morning  or  Sat.  afternoon),  proceeding  alternately  via  Fiutne 
and  via  Medua  and  8.  Quaranta.  From  Corfu  the  steamers  go  on  vii, 
8.  Maura,  Patras^  Katdkolon  (or  sometimes  Argfostdli  only),  KalamatOf  the 
Piraeus  (Volo),  Salomki^  etc.  On  the  return-voyage  the  steamers  leave  the 
Pireeus  on  Wed.  at  noon,  Kalamata  on  Thurs.  afternoon,  Oorfh  on  Sat. 
evening  or  at  noon,  reaching  Trieste  on  Wed.  morning  or  Tues.  forenoon. 
—  4.  Albanian  Line,  every  Mon.  forenoon,  to  Corfu  in  6V2  days  (Sat.  noon), 
touching  at  numerous  ports  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  and  proceeding  via 
S.  Maura  to  Preveza.  On  the  return,  Corfu  is  left  on  Sat.  morning,  and 
Trieste  is  reached  on  Frid.  afternoon. 

A  steamer  of  the  Greek  company  PanhelUnios  ($,  xix)  leaves  Trieste 
every  alternate  Thurs.  forenoon  fbr  Cor  fit  (Sat.  afternoon),  PaUras^  Katd- 
kolon, Kalamata,  and  the  Piraeus  (Tues.  afternoon)  \  fares  rather  less  than 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

From  Brindisi  to  Corfvi ,  four  times  weekly  in  12  hrs.  Austrian  Lloyd, 
on  Mon.  at  1  a.m.-,  fares  14 fl.  40 kr.,  9  fl.  80 kr.  in  gold;  to  Patras  2B  fl., 
19  fl.  gold.  —  Navigazione  generate  italiana  (Plorio-Euhattino),  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Thurs.  at  midnight-,  fares  32,  22 fr.,  to  Patras  58,  40 fr.  -—  The  Lloyd 
steamer  returns  from  Corfu  on  Frid.  at  noon,  the  Kavig.  ital.  steamers  on 
Wed.  at  2  p.m. ,  and  Sat.  at  4  p.m.  —  From  Brindisi  to  the  Piraeus.  Ifavi- 
gazione  gen.  italiana,  on  Wed.  at  midnight,  via  Corfh.  (fares  161,  132  fr.), 
reaching  the  Piraeus  on  Sat.  afternoon;  returning  direct  from  the  Pirseus 
on  Frid.  at  2  p.m.,  reaching  Brindisi  on  Sun.  afternoon. 

Trieste  (Hotel  de  laYille;  H6t.Delorme;  Europa),  see  Baedeker^ s 
Southern  Oermany  ^  Auiiria,  —  On  the  voyage  from  Trieste  to 
Fiume  the  steamer  remains  within  sight  of  the  hilly ,  oUve-clad 
coast  of  Istria.  Among  the  principal  places  passed  are  Bovigno  and 
Pola,  the  latter  famous  for  its  Roman  antiquities.  Fiume  (Albergo 
Europa ;  H6tel  Lloyd ;  H6t.  De&k)  is  the  only  seaport  of  Hungary. 

On  the  direct  voyage  to  Ancona,  Brindisi,  or  CorfU  the  coast 
sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Brindisi  (^Grand  Hdtel  dta  Indes 
Orientates,  at  the  harbour,  3/4  M.  from  the  railway-station,  R.  3,  D. 
5  fr. ;  Europa,  R.  2^2  frO>  ^^^  ancient  Brentesion  or  Brundisium, 
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18  now  again,  as  of  yore,  an  important  starting-point  for  Greece  and 
tlie  East.    For  details,  see  Baedeker' a  Southern  Italy, 

On  quitting  the  harbour  of  Brindisi  the  steamer  steers  towards 
the  S.E. ,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  Early  next  morning  the 
outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  in  sight,  and  later  the  island  of 
Gorfii.  Othonous,  ErCkousi,  and  the  other  Othonian  Islands  (p.  13) 
are  seen  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  in  Albania,  rise  the  lofty  peaks 
of  Konto  Vouni.  The  scenery  of  the  wide  strait  of  Corfti,  separa- 
ting the  island  from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the  right 
towers  Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  14).  The  beautifully-situated 
town  of  Corf  &  is  at  first  concealed  by  the  island  of  Vido,  On  cast- 
ing anchor  we  have  on  our  left  the  double  protuberance  of  the  Fort- 
ezza  Yecchia  and  on  the  right  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  Fortezza 
Nuova,  surmounted  by  a  building  of  lighter  colour ;  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  suburb  of  Mandoukio. 

3.  Corfti, 

Axxivtl,    Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  dr.,  with  heavy  luggage  iVs* 

2  dr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great  confusion 
prevails,  so  that  the  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commissionnaire  of 
the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage,  for  which 
a  charge  of  2-2V3  dr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house  examination 
is  quickly  over.  —  Passengers  intending  to  continue  their  voyage  by  the 
same  steamer  may  bargain  with  a  boatman  to  be  taken  on  shore  and 
brought  back  to  the  ship  for  1  dr.  The  boatman  is  instructed  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  hour  when  the  traveller  returns,  and  should  not  be  paid 
until  the  steamer  is  reached.  The  hour  of  departure  of  the  steamer  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  captain. 

Hotels  (payments  in  gold).  *H6tel  St.  Gboboe,  frequented  by  the 
English;  ^Horei.  d'Anglbtehsh  st  Bkllb  Ybnisk.  These  two  are  of  the 
first  class,  with  baths*,  the  back-windows  overlook  the  Esplanade;  B.  from 

3  fr.,  L.  l-lVa,  B.  1,  luncheon  8,  D.  4y2,  pension  9-12,  for  a  long  stay  8-10, 
bottle  of  English  or  Vienna  beer  2,  Corfu  wine  (somewhat  insipid)  1, 
Ithaka  wine  21/2  fr«  *—  Pension  Julib,  well  spoken  of;  HdtBL  d'Obient 
('AvaxoXr^,  both  near  the  Hotel  St.  George;  Pbns.  Patbas,  Nikephoros 
Street.  —  Hotbi.  bb  Gonstantinopi.e,  H6tbl  Axessanobia  (pens.  6  dr.), 
two  unpretending  houses  near  the  harbour,  frequented  by  Greeks.  —  Private 
Lodgiug$  very  primitive  and  scarcely  adapted  for  foreigners. 

Oafis.  The  principal  caf^s  are  in  the  Esplanade ,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  avenue  mentioned  at  p.  7;  cup  of  coffee  prepared  in  the  Turkish 
manner  15  1.  — >  Bettaurant  Abbondanga  CA^dovCoc),  in  the  Nikephoros  Street. 

—  Seer  in  the  hotels,  at  Vervisiotis,  in  the  Kikephoros  Street,  near  the 
Esplanade;  Vienna  beer  iVs,  native  beer  Vs  fr.  per  bottle,  also  Achsean 
wine  (p.  SO).    English  ginger>beer  CTzintzibirra')  151. 

Post  Offlee,  behind  the  Sanltk,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17ikephoros 
Street.  —  Telegraph  Ofillce,  in  the  Esplanade,  near  the  gjinnasium  (p.  8). 

—  Steamboat  Offtcea,  all  in  the  street  ^Sulle  Mura'  (p.  7).  —  Money,  see 

p.   XXV. 

Oanriagea  obtained  at  the  hotels  s  drive  in  the  town  or  environs  5  fr. ; 
for  loneer  excursions.  0ee  below.  —  Boats  may  also  be  hired  at  the  hotels. 

Yalet**de-Place,  6  fr.  per  day,  may  be  dispensed  with.  —  Coubieb  for 
a  toum  in  Greece,  Alexander  S,  Uva,  recommended  (speaks  French  and 
a  little  Engllah). 

Photographs.  At  A.  Farugia^e,  bookbinder,  in  the  Esplanade  opposite 
the  Hotel  St.  George. 

Theatre,  an  old  Venetian  building,  near  the  above-mentioned  caf^s; 
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Italian  opera  in  winter.  —  Hilitaxy  Band  on  the  Esplanade,  several  even- 
ings weekly. 

British  Consuli  R.  Reader  Esq.  —  United  States  Consular  Agent, 
0,  Raymond,  Esq. 

English  Church  Service  in  the  old  House  of  Parliament  at  10.30  and 
5  (in  winter  11  and  3)^  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Dawes. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  March,  in  April,  and  in  May  (some- 
times in  June)  the  climate  of  Corfii  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence 
here  at  that  season  of  luxuriant  vegetation  is  delightful.  The  temperature 
is  also  mild  and  equable  during  October  and  the  first  half  of  November,  but 
Jvne  (generally),  July,  August,  and  (often)  September  are  very  hot,  and  in 
winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  invalids,  particularly  those  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  it  therefore  compares  unfavourably  with  the  best- 
known  health-resorts  of  Italy.  —  There  are  several  Italian  Physicians  here. 
The  best  chemists  are  Collas  and  Lavrano. 

Baths  at  the  hotels  j  also  at  the  sea-bathing  establishment  at  the  Pvnta 
8.  Nicolb. 

Corfu  (Greek  Kepxupa,  Kirkyra),  the  capital  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name  (277  sq.  M. ;  114,500  inhab.)  and  of  a  nomarchy  or  prov- 
ince including  the  islands  of  Paxos,  Antipaxos,  and  Leukas,  and  the 
seat  of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  modern  Greece.  With  its  sub- 
urbs of  Kastrades  or  Oaritza  and  Mandoukio  it  contains  25,100  in- 
hab. ,  among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catholics  and  2700  Jews.  The 
spacious  and  safe  harbour  is  enlivened  with  an  active  trade,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  the  export  of  olive  oil  and  the  import  of  Russian 
grain  and  English  manufactures.  The  fortifications  constructed  by 
the  Venetians,  the  Fortezza  Vecchia  to  the  E.  of  the  town  and  the 
Fortezza  Nuova  to  the  N. W. ,  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  after 
the  departure  of  the  British  in  1864,  and  are  now  unimportant. 
As  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall,  its  bustling  streets 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houses  (all  of  stone)  often  four  or  five 
stories  high. 

The  name  of  Cor/ii,  which  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages ,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Korypho  or  Korphous  (orouc  KoptpouO  and  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  by  the  ola  fortress.  The  old 
Greek  name  was  Kcjpxupa  or  Kipxupa.  The  ancients  identified  Corfii  with 
the  Phseacian  island  of  Scheria,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  ruled  over 
by  Alkinoos.  As  the  navigation  of  antiquity  was  mainly  confined  to 
creeping  along  the  coast,  the  island  soon  became  an  important  station 
of  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  Greece.  Its  authentic  history  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.C. 
734.  The  power  of  the  infant  colony  increased  so  greatly  that  it  soon 
became  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  mother-city  in  the  Ionian  wa- 
ters. The  first  naval  battle  to  which  we  can  affix  a  date  was  fought, 
according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  665  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Corcyrceans  •,  the  latter  were  victorious.  Corcyra  did  not  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  Persian  wars ;  its  fleet  of  50  ships  received  orders  to  await 
the  result  of  the  contest  off  Cape  Taenaron  and  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
the  victors.  The  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  dispute  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  over  Epidamnos  and  its  participation  in  the  naval  battle 
off  the  Sybota  Islands  (p.  14)  were  amoQg  the  chief  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  during  the  whole  of  which  Corcyra  was  an  ally  of 
Athens.  In  B.C.  373  Corcyra  successfiilly  resisted  an  attack  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  in  B.  C.  229  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
partition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Crusaders  in  12^  A.  D. ,  GorfU 
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fell  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  replaced  by  the  kings  of 
l^aples  from  1267  to  1386,  but  recovered  the  island  in  the  latter  year  and 
maintained  their  supremacy  down  to  1797.  In  1537  and  1716  the  Turks 
exhausted  their  strength  in  rain  in  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Corfu.  From 
1807  to  1814  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  French;  and  from  1815  to 
1863  it  formed,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  a  Heptanesos,  or  'seven- 
island  state\  under  the  protection  of  England.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  British  Lord  High  Commissioners,  the  first  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas 
Jfaitland  (*King  Tom").  In  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  as  Extraordinary 
Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  and  for  a  short  time  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
On  the  accession  of  King  George  England  yielded  to  the  desires  of  the 
islanders  and  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  islands  in  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  CNov.  14th,  1863). 

On  disembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana,  pass  the 
small  H6tel  de  Constantinople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  street 
called  Sulle  Mura,  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording 
numerous  fine  views,  and  ends  at  the  Esplanade  near  the  Royal 
Palace.  Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the  left  through 
the  Nikephoros  Street  ('o56?  Ntx7)?p6pou)  to  the  Esplanade  in 
5  minutes. 

In  the  Nikephoros  Street,  to  the  left.  Is  the  church  ofSt.  Spiridion^ 
a  saint  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Greeks.  Spiridion,  Bishop 
of  Cyprus,  was  cruelly  tortured  during  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
'but,  though  mutilated,  survived  to  attend  the  Nicaean  Council  in 
325.  His  body  was  brought  to  CorfCi  in  1489  and  is  preserved  in  a 
silver  coffin  in  a  chapel  near  the  high-altar ;  thrice  a  year  it  is 
home  in  solemn  procession  through  the  town. 

The  Esplanade  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensive  open  space  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  old  fortifications.  It  is  traversed  by  an 
avenue  with  double  rows  of  trees ,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Nikephoros  Street.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  handsome  houses 
with  arcades  on  the  ground-floor,  among  which  are  the  two  principal 
hotels.   On  the  N.  side  rises  the  — 

BoyaJ  Palace^  a  three-storied  edifice  with  wings ,  in  grey  Mal- 
tese stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  A 
handsome  marble  staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the 
vestibule  contains  an  antique  lion  couchant  (p.  9).  The  throne-room 
is  adorned  with  portraits  of  British  sovereigns ,  and  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  ci-devant  Ionian  Senate  contains  portraits  of  the 
presidents  (visitors  generally  admitted  on  application,  entr.  by  a 
side-door  on  the  W.  side;  fee  1  fr.).  —  In  front  of  the  palace  is 
a  bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam ,  who  conferred  numerous 
benefits  on  the  island  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  (1823-32;  p.  11). 

To  the  S.  of  the  long  Esplanade  are  a  small  Circular  Temple^ 
erected  in  1816  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (see  ahove),  and 
an  Obeliak  to  Commissioner  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (lo48). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  fortress ,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  CorfCi  against 
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the  Turks  "by  the  Yenetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenburg  in 
1716.  We  now  crosg  the  bridge  over  the  wide  and  deep  moat,  and 
reach  the  -— 

*FortezEa  VecoMa,  the  dilapidated  hnildings  of  whieh  are  now 
nsed  as  barracks  and  a  military  hospital.  The  second  gateway  leads 
to  the  Commandant's  Residence,  where  we  obtain  permusion  to  in- 
spect the  works  on  application  at  the  office  (Opoupap/ciov,  Pron- 
rarchfon)  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  right,  in  the  rear  building.  We 
then  cross  a  drawbridge  farther  up,  traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage, 
and  proceed  straight  on  to  the  ramparts,  which  are  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  The  platform  on  the  W.  side  (230  ft.),  reached  by  a 
few  steps,  commands  a  superb  ♦•View  of  the  town  and  island,  best 
by  morning-light.  The  custodian,  who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  tele- 
scope to  the  visitor  (25 1.). 

On  the  W.  we  overlook  the  town  and  the  Esplanade ;  the  nearest  and 
highest  church-tower  is  that  of  St,  /Sptn'dton,  the  nest  that  of  the  metro- 
politan church  otPanagia  8pUi6ti**ai'2-Rrih.v^vsQaL\  ^Oar  Lady  of  the  Gave**). 
Beyond  are  the  dark  walls  of  the  Foi'tezza  Nuova^  with  the  more  cheerfal 
buildings  above  them.  Farther  off  is  a  range  of  gentle,  olive-clad  hills,  on 
which  lie  the  villages  of  Potamb^  with  its  cemetery,  and  Alipoii.  To  the 
left  of  Potam6  is  the  double-peaked  S,  Giorgio^  and  to  the  left  of  this  a 
rounded  summit  with  the  village  of  Pelleka  (p.  12).  Still  farther  to  the 
left,  in  the  S.W.  foreground,  is  the  large  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  (p.  9).  Be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  town  are  the  palatial  Hospital  and  the  white  build- 
ings of  the  Pi'Uom  near  the  town  rise  the  cypresses  of  the  Englith  Ceme- 
tery. To  the  left,  between  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  and  the  sea,  is  the  suburb 
of  KastradiSf  to  which  the  Strada  Marina  leads  along  the  coast  from  the 
Esplanade.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  wooded  hill  behind  it  is  the  royal 
villa  of  Monrepos  (p.  9).  Halfway  up  the  arch-shaped  hill  of  8.  Deea 
lies  the  village  of  the  same  name  (p.  11).  To  the  S.  the  eye  follows  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Kavo  Levkimo^  the  Leukimni  of  the  ancients.  Opposite, 
off  the  Albanian  coast,  are  the  Sybota  I*land$  (p.  li).  To  the  K.  towers  the 
lofty  range  of  S.  Salvatore  (p.  14),  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villagea 
of  Siffnes  and  Spartilla ;  the  adjoining  hills  on  the  left  are  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  8.  Pantaleone.  In  the  sea  lie  the  island  of  Vido  and  the  Lazzaretto 
Island,    On  the  coast  opposite  the  latter  is  Ootfino  (p.  12). 

The  Esplanade  ends,  to  the  S.  of  the  Maitland  memorial  (p.  7), 
in  an  open  space  embellished  with  a  marble  Statue  of  Kapodistrias 
(pp.  11,  260)  by  Drosis  and  Xenakis,  erected  in  1887.  —  Opposite 
is  the  Oymncuium,  with  a  high  flight  of  steps.  It  contains,  in  a  room 
opened  by  the  custodian  (II/2  dr.),  several  funereal  inscriptions, 
a  capital  with  traces  of  painting,  and  other  ancient  sculptures.  On 
the  upper  floor  is  the  library  (40,000  vols.)  of  the  Ionian  Uni- 
versity, which  was  established  by  the  British  but  closed  after  their 
departure. 

A  broad  street  descends  hence  to  the  Stbada  Marina,  the 
favourite  evening  promenade  of  the  Corflotes.  In  6-8  minutes  we 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Kastrftdes^  where  the  dis- 
mantled Fori  8,  Salvador  rises  on  the  right.  Near  the  £.  base  of 
the  dilapidated  ramparts,  about  200  paces  from  the  Strada  Marina, 
is  the  Monument  of  Menehratea,  a  low  circular  structure  dating 
f^om  the  6th  or  7th  century  before  Christ.    The  monument^  which 
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is  sanonn^ed  witlx  trees  and  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  was  dis- 
covered on  tke  remoYal  of  tlie  Venetian  fortifications  in  1843.  The 
metrical  inscription  records  that  'Menekrates,  son  of  Tlasias,  of 
CEanthe  in  Locris,  was  Proxenos  (i.e.  representative)  of  his  native 
town  in  Oorcyra',  and  that  he  lost  his  life  by  drowning.  A  bronze 
dish  and  a  few  earthenware  vessels  were  discovered  in  the  interior. 
The  ancient  lion  in  the  palace  (p.  7)  was  also  found  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood. 

The  Strada  Marina  runs  hence  to  the  left  along  the  coast,  and 
ends  near  the  remains  of  an  old  windmill.  We  follow  the  princi- 
pal street  towards  the  S.,  passing  a  church  and  a  red  house,  and 
in  6  min.  ascend  by  a  road  diverging  to  the  right  opposite  the  cir- 
cular apse  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Corcyra.  The  gate  on  the  left  is 
the  entrance  to  the  royal  villa  of  ''^fonrepos  (  Villa  Reale),  the  ex- 
tensive gardens  of  which  afford  admirable  views  of  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Corfti  (open  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  afternoons ;  strangers 
usually  admitted  by  the  gardener  on  other  days,  fee  ^/^-i  dr.). 
Olives ,  cypresses ,  and  orange ,  lemon ,  and  flg  trees  attain  great 
perfection  in  the  sheltered  situation  and  subtropical  climate  of 
those  gardens,  and  magnolias,  palms,  the  eucalyptus,  bananas, 
the  papyrus,  and  aloes  also  flourish. 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  villa,  leads 
to  the  village  of  Analiptis^  Ital.  Atcensione.  INear  the  village  a  path  di- 
verges to  the  left  and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea. 
After  abont  200  paces,  we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and 
curious  sabstmcture  of  an  Ancient  Temple,  discovered  in  1822.  This  ruin 
Hes  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  narrow  ravine  called  Kardakiy  a 
name  also  extended  to  the  surrounding  district.  The  temple  was  a  peripteral 
hexastyle,  t'.e.  the  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  6  columns 
at  each  end.  A  capital  found  here  has  been  pronounced  an  important 
example  of  the  earliest  Doric  style.  INear  the  Tvall  erected  above  to  pro- 
tect the  ruins  from  landslips  rises  a  spring,  which  was  formerly  much 
frequented  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sacred  fountain  and  the  reason 
of  the  temple.  Visitors  should  descend  to  the  sea  to  inspect  the  whole 
structure. 

The  principal  street  follows  the  "W.  slope  of  the  hilly  penin- 
sula, which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  ofKalikidpoulo  and 
the  sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the 
name  of  Palaeopolia  still  clings  to  it.  The  principal  commercial 
harbour  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades,  while  the  lake  of 
Kalikiopoulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hyl- 
laean  Harhouty  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war.  The  street, 
which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings ,  is  flanked  by  rose  and 
orange  gardens  (oranges  in  winter  6  l.)j  aiid  farther  on  by  olive- 
groves.  It  ends  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade,  in  a  circular  space 
named  the  Oanone  (English,  One-gun  Battery),  which  commands 
a  beautiful  *View  of  the  E.  coast.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
old  Hyllssan  harbour  lies  the  isle  of  Ponlikoniai  (mouse-island), 
with  a  small  chapel  and  clergy-house.  Tradition  describes  it  as 
the  Ph»acian  ship  that  brought  Ulysses  to  Ithaka,  and  which  was 
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afterwards  turned  into  stone  by  tlie  angry  Poseidon.  To  the  right 
is  the  Lake  of  Kalikiopoulo,  the  S.W.hank  of  which,  where  a  brook 
named  Kreasida  enters  the  lake,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
Ulysses  was  cast  ashore  and  met  the  princess  Nansicaa. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  8.  half  of  the  island,  a  good  snnrey  of  which 
is  obtained  from  the  Canone,  the  highest  is  the  8.  Deea^  nearly  due 
S. ,  with  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  its  slope.  The  lower  peak  to 
the  left  is  Kyrialci^  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Qastouri  (see  below).  On 
the  beach  below  is  Benizxe.  The  next  hill  to  the  left  is  the  JiU,  S.  Croce 
or  Stavrd  Vouni.    To  the  S.E.  is  Kaoo  Levkimo. 

Excursions  into  the  Interior  of  the  Island. 

Thanks  to  the  English  administration  the  Ionian  Islands,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Greece,  are  everywhere  provided  with  good  roads  (now  somewhat 
neglected),  so  that  almost  the  whole  of  Corfii  may  be  explored  by  carriage. 
The  island  is  covered  with  fine  Olive  OroveSj  containing,  it  is  estimated, 
about  4,(X)0,000  trees ;  and  these  combine  with  the  sombre  cypress  to  de- 
termine the  distinctive  character  of  the  scenery.  The  olive-treeA,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  without  pruning,  here  attain  a  height  (30-60  ffc.),  beauty, 
and  development  elsewhere  unparalleled  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  indeed 
in  the  world.  They  blossom  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  between  De- 
cember and  March.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of 
Italy  in  consequence  of  the  primitive  appliances  for  expressing  and  clear- 
ing it.  Plentiful  harvests  occur  on  an  average  once  every  6-10  years.  The 
Vine  Culture  of  Gorfh  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  especially  since  the  wine,  which  is 
strong  and  of  a  dark-red  colour,  began  to  be  exported  to  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  The  Orangee^  Lemonty  and  Figi  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  afford  several  harvests  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Opuntia 
CJactut  and  the  Agave,  or  giant  aJoe,  flourish  luxuriantly  and  are  used 
here  as  in  Sicily  for  hedges.  —  The  Inhabitants  (p.  6)  are  marked,  ow- 
ing to  the  centuries  of  Venetian  and  British  domination,  by  a  higher  de- 
gree of  culture  than  is  usual  in  Greece.  The  highly  composite  character 
of  the  population  of  Uie  town  of  Corfu  is  reflected,  on  a  reduced  scale,  in 
other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  following  Excdbsions  are  generally  made  by  carriage,  but  walk- 
ing may  also  be  recommended.  The  usual  fares  are  stated  below  in  each 
case,  but  those  who  speak  the  language  may  often  make  better  bargains  by 
dealing  directly  with  the  coachmen.  In  the  inns  nothing  can  be  obtained 
except  bread  (psomi),  goats'*  milk  cheese  (tiri),  wine  (krassi),  and  water 
(nerd).  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with  a  luncheon-basket 
for  the  longer  excursions. 

Excursions  to  the  South.  —  To  Oastouri  and  Benizze,  by  car- 
riage (16  fr.;  there  and  back  6  hrs.).  The  road  leaves  the  town  by 
the  Porta  Beale^  crosses  the  suburb  of  S.  JBocco,  and  runs  near  the 
W.  side  of  Lake  Kaliki6poulo.  Farther  on  it  ascends  in  windings 
to  Oastouri  (^Inn,  dear),  where  in  a  gorge  is  an  ancient  well  under 
a  large  plane-tree.  Thence  (guide  desirable)  we  may  ascend  the 
(20  mln.)  Kyriake  (918  ft.),  which  commands  an  imposing  pano- 
rama. Farther  on,  beyond  the  small  Bella  Vienna  Restaurant,  a  little 
to  the  left,  lies  the  Empress  of  Austria's  ♦Villa  Achillbion,  re- 
cently erected  by  the  Italian  architect  Raf,  Cavito  (adm.  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Austrian  consul  at  Ooifil).  The  building  unites  several 
styles  and  contains  numerous  works  of  art,  the  most  interesting 
portion  being  the  colonnade  on  the  E. ,  with  fine  frescoes.  Farther 
down  is  a  Dying  Achilles,  by  Herier,  The  large  park,  descending 
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towards  the  sea  in  terraces,  contains  a  small  Temple^  with  a  seated 

marble  statae  of  Heine,  the  poet,  by  the  Danish  sculptor  Hasselries, 

—  The  adjacent  church  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

We  now  descend  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  to  the  flshing-vUlage 

of  Benizze,  with  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa.    The  finest  oranges 

in  CorfCi  grow  here  (boat  to  Kastrades  5  dr.).  The  water  of  the  springs 

above  the  village  is  conveyed  to  Oorf?l  by  an  Aqueduct^  6  M.  long, 

constructed  by  Sir  Frederick  Adam  (p.  7). 

Froxa  the  Canone  to  Oaatouri,  1^/4  hx.  —  A  footpath  descends  from 
the  Canone  to  the  ferry-house,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  stone  embank- 
ment (ferry  >/»-l  dr.).  On  the  other  side  we  ascend  through  fine  groves 
of  olives,  following  the  general  direction  of  the  aqueduct,  and  before  the 
Empress  of  Austria^s  park,  turn  to  the  right  to  Oastouri  (p.  10). 

To  S,  Deca,  by  carriage  (there  and  back  6  hrs.  j  15  fr.).  The 
load  diverges  from  that  to  Gastouri  (see  p.  10)  near  the  end.  Drivers 
reach  the  village  of  Hagi  Deka  or  8,  Deca  (676  ft.)  in  1^4  lir-  j  walkers 
in  about  2  hrs.  The  ascent  (guide)  thence  to  the  top  of  the  *Honte 
Santa  Deca  (1860  ft.),  perhaps  the  Istone  of  the  ancients,  takes 
1  hr.  In  a  small  hollow  between  the  two  summits  lie  the  incon- 
siderable ruins  of  a  convent.  The  N.E.  peak  affords  a  splendid  view 
of  the  town,  the  varied  outline  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  the 
straits  of  Corf&,  and  the  Albanian  Mts.  The  S.W.  peak,  which 
is  somewhat  lower,  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Mesonghi  and  the 
yillage  and  double-peaked  hill  of  St.  Matthias.  We  now  descend  by 
a  rough  goat-path  to  (1  hr.)  Apano-Oarouna  and  proceed  thence  to 
the  N.  to  (*/4  lir.)  the  pass  of  S.  Teddoro  or  ffagioa  Theddoroa 
(786  ft.),  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us.  The 
drive  back  to  Corfti,  via  Kamdra,  takes  l^/j  hr. 

Beyond  the  village  of  S.  Deca  the  above-mentioned  road  continues  to 
lead  towards  the  S.,  crossing  the  pass  (see  above)  between  the  Monte  S.  Deca 
and  the  Monte  S.  Crooe,  Oreek  Stavr6  Vouni  (1475  ft.).  The  top  of  the  latter 
may  be  attained  from  the  pass  via  the  village  of  Stavro,  with  the  help 
of  a  boy  as  guide,  in  1/2  b'-  We  descend  past  the  church  of  the  Panagia 
and  skirt  the  rocky  hill  of  the  chapel  of  the  Eagia  Triada  to  the  G/2  hr,) 
•prings  in  the  valley  of  Benizze  (see  above).  The  highest  spring  rises  near 
the  small  church  of  8t.  Nicholas  (sJso  reached  from  the  head  of  the  pass  by 
a  direct  path),  and  the  well-house  lies  in  the  valley  1/2  M.  farther  on. 
From  the  well-house  we  may  either  descend  direct  to  Benizze  in  V^  hr., 
or  skirt  the  hill  of  KyHaki  (p.  10)  to  (»/4  hr.)  Oastouri.  The  bridle-path 
reaches  the  latter  village  beside  the  well  (p.  10).  The  inn,  where  our 
carriage  should  he  ordered  to  meet  us,  is  1/2  H<  farther  on. 

Beyond  the  head  of  the  pass  between  Monte  S.  Deca  and  Monte  S. 
Croce  the  road  descends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Koriseia,  which  is 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  ends  among  the  olive-groves  and  corn-fields 
Of  the  fertile  plain  of  Levkimo.  The  numerous  villages  are  all  well-built 
and  prosperous -looking. 

To  THB  West.  —  To  Pelleka  and  back  by  carriage  in  31/2-'^  hrs. 
(12  fr.).  Issuing  by  the  Porta  Reale,  we  traverse  the  suburb  of 
S.  Roeco.  To  the  right  is  the  convent-church  of  PlatiterrOj  with 
the  tomb  of  Kapodistrias  (p.  8).  We  proceed  between  Impenetrable 
hedges  of  cactus.  To  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  Lake  Kalikiopoulo 
and  S.  Deca,  to  the  right  of  Potamb^  with  its  lofty  belfry.  After  a 
drive  of  20  mln.  we  reach  the  village  of  Alipoii,  the  houses  of  which 
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aie  embowexed  amid  medlai-trees,  apiicot^trees,  and  cypieBses.  In 
Y4  111.  more  we  leach  ike  bridge  across  the  Potamb,  the  chief  ziver 
in  the  island,  which,  however,  is  generally  dry  at  this  part  of  its 
course  in  summer.  The  road  to  Afia  diverges  to  the  right  (see  below) 
before  we  reach  the  bridge,  but  our  road  crosses  it  and  ascends  in  a 
straight  direction  through  groves  of  olives.  ^Felleka  now  soon  comes 
in  sight  and  is  reached  after  a  drive  of  IV2  ^^*  ^^^  CorfCi,  the  last 
part  being  very  steep.  We  engage  a  boy  to  guide  us  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (890  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view,  especially 
fine  at  sunset,  of  the  central  part  of  the  island  from  Monte  S.  Sal- 
vatore  to  Monte  S.  Deca,  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  hills  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  villages.  On  the  E.  and  "W.  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  sea. 

Those  who  start  betimes  for  this  excursion  may  now  descend  in  */*  hr. 
by  a  steep  p'ath  to  the  Greek  eonyent  of  Kyrtiotissa,  and  refresh  themselves 
by  bathing  in  the  sea.  They  should  then  ascend  to  the  K.  by  a  distinct 
path  to  (1^/4  hr.)  the  snmmit  of  S.  Oiorgio  (1285  ft.},  and  then  descend  ab- 
ruptly on  the  B.  slope  of  this  hiQ,  passing  the  hamlet  of  CSftsZta,  to  (iV4  hr.) 
Kokkini^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Bopa  valley.  The  carriage  should  be  in 
waiting  here. 

To  THE  North.  —  To  Oovino  via  Afra ,  returning  vlSl  Potam5, 
a  charming  round  of  2Y2-3  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  fr.).  From  Corfti  to 
Alipoii  and  the  bridge  over  the  Potambj  see  above.  We  follow  the 
ro.ad  to  the  right  to  (8/4  hr.)  Afra,  To  the  right  is  Koukourizaj  to 
the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Ropa  valley.  Farther  on  Kontd^ 
kali  is  passed  on  the  shore  to  the  right,  and  we  soon  reach  OovinOy 
with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian  arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
bay,  named  the  Porto  di  Govino.  Off  the  coast  lies  the  Lazzaretto 
Island,  with  its  large  square  quarantine  building.  The  branch  to 
the  right  where  the  road  forks  leisids  back  via  the  large  village  of 
Potamh  to  the  Porta  Reale. 

To  Palaeokastrizzaj  a  drive  of  3  hrs.,  there  and  back  an  excursion 
for  a  whole  day  (carr.  26  fr.).  The  drivers  generally  choose  the 
road  that  passes  above  the  suburb  of  Mandoukio  and  then  leads 
along  the  coast,  crossing  (20  min.)  the  swampy  mouth  of  the  Pot- 
amh, (The  traveller  should  stipulate  for  a  return  vift  Potamd  or 
Afra.)  Farther  on  we  pass  KontSkali  and  Oovino  (see  above).  Be- 
yond the  latter  the  road  passes  a  number  of  chapels,  farm-houses, 
and  solitary  inns,  but  no  more  villages.  Beyond  a  ravine  (IY2  ^^» 
after  starting),  just  before  reaching  the  bridge  of  Pelleka,  it  diverges 
from  the  road  to  S.  Pantaleone  (see  p.  13).  As  we  approach  the  W. 
coast  the  view  of  the  red  cliffs ,  honeycombed  with  caves,  along 
which  the  road  is  constructed,  becomes  more  and  more  imposing. 
To  the  right  lies  the  village  of  Doukadea^  where  the  larger  carriages 
sometimes  stop ;  there  is  still  a  descent  of  1 Y2  ^<  before  our  de- 
stination is  reached.  The  convent  of.^PalseokastrifiBa  ('old  castle*) 
lies  on  a  rock  high  above  tho  vivid  blue  sea,  and  commands  a  beauti- 
ful view.  The  monks  provide  light  refreshments,  but  the  summer- 
visitors  who  come  here  for  bathing  oatei  for  themselves.  On  a  hill  to 
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the  N.W.,  rising  steeply  from  the  sea,  Is  the  Castle  of  8.  Angelo 
(1080  ft.),  a  structure  of  the  13th  century. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Ercole,  to  theN.,  may  he  convenientl  j  comhined 
with  a  visit  to  Palseokastrizza.  From  Doukades  (p.  12^,  where  we  engage 
a  hoy  as  a  guide,  we  ascend  an  easy  bridle-path  to  (40  min.)  the  chapel 
of  JSt.  Anna  (1055  ft.)  and,  above  AUmaiadeSi  to  (1  hr.)  the  small  village  of 
Voutouladei  (1210  ft.).  From  Voutoulades  we  ascend  Q/a  hr.)  the  conspi- 
cuous cone  of  *MoBte  Ercole,  Greek  Arakli  (1660  ft.),  the  isolated  position 
of  which  comimands  a  view  of  the  fertile  Bopa  valley  on  the  one  side  and 
the  abrupt  W.  coast  of  the  island  on  the  other.  The  descent  via  L<»kon6t 
020  ft.)  to  Paleeokastrizza  takes  1  hr.,  while  a  pleasant  digression  may  be 
made  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  (see  above)  in  2  hrs.  more. 

To  the  Pass  of  S,  PamkUeone^  carr.  in  21/3 ,  there  and  hack  in 
6-7  hrs.  (20  fr.).  The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to  PalaBokastrizza 
as  far  as  the  Pelleka  hridge  (IV2  ^i-»  see  p.  12).  It  then  crosses  the 
bridge  and  approaches  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which 
iies  the  large  village  of  Korakidna  (390  ft.).  About  1/2  ^r.  heyond 
the  hridge  we  reach  the  village  of  Skriperb  (410  ft.),  where  a  halt 
of  10-15  mln.  Is  usually  made.  We  now  ascend  either  by  the  wind- 
ing road  or  hy  a  shorter  footpath  to  (35-40  min.)  the  pass  of 
8.  Fantaleone  or  Hagios  Panteleimon  (1040  ft.),  the  only  con- 
yenient  means  of  communication  with  the  N.  part  of  the  island 
across  the  range  of  hills  which  runs  to  the  W.  from  Monte  S.  Sal- 
vatore.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  are  a  solitary  house  and  a  spring. 
The  rocky  height  to  the  left  of  the  road,  ascended  in  10-15  min., 
commands  an  admirable  view.  Behind  us  are  the  central  part  of  the 
island,  the  town  of  Corfd,  and  the  E.  coast  with  its  picturesque 
hays  and  islands;  in  front  lies  the  N.  part  of  Corf  d,  which  is  dotted 
with  villages,  while  off  the  N.  W.  coast  we  see  the  Othonian  Islands, 
Fano  or  Oihonous^  Merlera  or  ErCkousi,  Samothrakif  and  the  small 
DiaplOj  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  he  the  isle  of  Calypso.  A  fan- 
tastically-shaped rock,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  is  another  claimant  to  the  honour  of  being  the  vessel  of 
Ulysses  (comp.  p.  9).  To  the  E.  is  the  long  snow-clad  range  of  the 
Albanian  mountains. 

If  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  drivers  to  combine  the  drive  to 
Skriperd  or  the  Pantaleone  Pass  with  that  to  Paleeokastrizza,  energetic 
pedestrians  may  ascend  the  Mont€  Ertole  on  the  same  day.  Having  obtained 
a  guide  at  Skriper6  (Giorgio  Tsilimbari  speaks  a  little  Italian),  we  follow 
the  slope  to  the  left  from  the  Pantaleone  Pass,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna, 
eigoying  a  fine  view  over  the  olive-groves  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Thence  to  the  top,  see  above. 

Another  interesting  ascent,  bat  more  trying,  is  that  of  the  ^Pylides 
(3080  ft.  \  in  1  hr.,  guioe  necessary),  to  the  E.  of  the  Pantaleone  Pass,  which 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Hte.  Ercole  of  forming  part  of  the  central  range 
of  the  island.  The  view  is  divided  between  two  summits^  separated  by  a 
small  hollow,  to  which  the  name  of  the  mountain  (^gate-hill')  is  probably 
due.  The  descent  may  be  made  via  (3/4  hr.)  Sokraki  (1475  ft.)  and  (1  hr.) 
Korahiana  to  the  road,  reached  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Skriper6. 

An  excursion  to  Komte  S.  Salvatobe,  the  highest  summit  in  the  is- 
land, takes  more  time  and  trouble.  We  take  a  boat  (12-15  fr.;  2-3  hrs.)  to 
Qlyphb^  the  landing-place  for  the  high-lying  village  of  Signet  (1650  ft.), 
which  is  reached  alter  a  walk  of  1-1  Vs  hr.  through  a  ravine.  A  steep 
ascent  of  1  hr.  more  brings  us  to  the  peak  of  Monte  S.  Balvatore,  Greek 
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by  numerous  pilgrims.  The  view  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  Ck)rfu; 
to  the  !N.W.  the  Othonian  Islands;  to  the  E.  the  mainland  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Sybota  Islands  and  Parga,  with  the 
Suliote  Mts.  in  the  background;  to  the  S.  the  Mte.  Nero  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia;  to  the  W.  the  open  sea.  We  now  descend  to  Spartilla  (1310  ft.) 
and  (2-3  hrs.)  Pyrgi^  where  the  boat  may  be  ordered  to  meet  us.  —  On  the 
completion  of  the  new  road  from  Pyrgi  to  Spartilla,  the  latter  village  will 
probably  become  the  recognised  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  S.  Sal- 
vatore,  thus  abridging  the  part  of  the  excursion  which  depends  on  the 
uncertain  sea-breezes.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  practicable,  to  add  an 
ascent  of  the  Stravoskiadi  (above  Spartilla ;  ^786  ft.)  to  the  excursion  j  but 
this  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 

4.  From  Corfti  to  Kephallenia. 

Steamers.  PemT^ellenios  (line  *Patras-Ionian  Islands^;  p.  zx)  once  weekly 
in  about  12  hrs.  (the  vessels  go  on  to  Zante  and  Patras).  AuMtrian  Lloyd 
every  fortnight  (Sun.  morning)  via  B.  Maura  (Levkdt)  in  12i/t  hrs.  (the 
steamer  proceeds  to  Kalamata).  Another  vessel  of  the  PanheUenios  (Acar- 
nanian  line)  sails  weekly  for  Levkds  only  in  71/2  hrs. 

As  we  leave  CorfCi  behind  us  the  picturesque  double-peaked  rock 
on  wMch  the  fortress  stands  long  remains  in  sight.  The  highest  hill 
to  the  right  is  the  Mte.  8.  Deca  (p.  11).  The  strait  of  Corftl  ex- 
pands. To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamaa,  a  stream  which 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1880  as  the  N.  boundary 
of  Greece.  In  the  background  are  the  Albanian  Mts.,  rising  pic- 
turesquely one  above  another.  To  the  right  are  the  Kavo  Livkimo 
and  the  Tillage  of  Potami.  To  the  left,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  strait 
of  Corftl,  opposite  the  Kavo  Aspro  or  Capo  Bianco,  the  S.  point  of 
Corfii,  are  the  Bmd.ll  Sybota  Islands ,  where  in  B.C.  432  an  im- 
portant naval  battle  took  place  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thians. Through  the  intervention  of  Athenian  vessels  the  struggle 
was  drawn  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  this  fact  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (comp.  p.  6). 

After  272-3  lirs.  we  reach  the  little  islands  of  Paxos  and  Anti- 
paxosj  beyond  which  we  enter  the  Ionian  Sea.  Some  of  the  Greek 
steamers  call  at  Gaion^  the  chief  place  in  Paxos.  On  the  mainland 
is  the  small  town  of  Parga, 

The  coast  of  Epirus  now  recedes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  near  Actium  (Aktion),  Octavianus  in  B.C.  31  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  monarchy  by  the  victory  gained  by  his  fleet  over  Mark 
Antony.  The  island  of  Levkaa,  to  the  S.W.,  remains  long  in  sight 
(steambout  to  Levkas,  see  above). 

Levkas  or  Santa  Maura  (110  sq.  M.  \  26,(XX)  inhab.) ,  which  forms  an 
eparchy,  is  separated  on  the  N.E.  from  the  mainland  by  a  lagoon,  2V2-V3  M* 
in  breadth.  Kear  the  lagoon  lies  Levkat.,  formerly  Hamaxiki  (Or.  Magaianni^s 
Xenodochion,  poor),  the  capital  of  the  island,  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  (the  last  in  1869).  Part  of 
the  low  ground  to  the  N.  is  occupied  by  the  castle  of  Santa  Maura^  dating 
from  the  Venetian  period  (1684-1797) ,  near  which  is  the  open  anchorage 
for  vessels  coming  from  the  N.  A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  (l*/a  hr.) 
convent  of  Phaneromeni  at  the  village  of  Phrynx.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  town, 
beyond  a  spring  (^.f^iXn  Ppuai)  issuing  beneath  a  large  plane-tree  beside 
a  chapel ,  we  reach  the  (Vz  hr.)  well-preserved  wall  of  the  ancient  town 
Paniokratitr  (3000  ft.).   The  half-ruined  convent  here  is  visited  on  Aug.  6tli 
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of  Zevtcu^  founded  from  Corinth  in  the  8th  cent.  B.  C.  This  was  originally 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  sand  (traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  salt-pans),  which  was  cut  through  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.  G. ;  while  at  the  period  of  the  town's  greatest  prosperity  (3rd  cent. 
B.  G.)  a  stone  embankment,  farther  to  the  K. ,  led  over  to  the  mainland. 
Farther  to  the  S. ,  near  the  present  landing-place  for  ships  coming  from 
the  S. ,  are  remains  of  the  ancient  moles  wnich  separated  the  harbour 
from  the  JBay  of  Drepano,  The  most  interesting  mountain  on  the  island 
is  the  M.  Elias  (3320  ft.),  beside  the  large  village  of  Karyae ,  whither  a 
carriage-road  leads.  Steamer  from  Patras,  see  p.  22.  —  Opposite  the  S.E. 
angle  of  Levkas  lies  the  island  of  Meganiti  OV^  s^*  ^Oi  ^^^  home  of.  the 
*oar-loving'  Taphians. 

To  the  S.W.  the  island  terminates  In  the  Kavo  DoukatOj  the 
Leueadian  Rock  (Aeuxdxac)  of  the  ancients,  a  promontory  6  M. 
long,  on  the  S.  end  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  (?).  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  story  lovers  used  to  leap  from  this  point  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  unhappy  love,  and  it  is  the  'far-projeoting  rock  of  -woe'  from 
which  Sappho  plunged  when  enamoured  of  the  unresponsive  Phaon. 

In  the  strait  between  S.  Maura  and  Kephallenia,  part  of  the  is« 
land  of  Ithaka  (p.  22)  is  visible  for  some  time. 

Ahout  8  hrs.  after  .leaving  Corf  il  the  steamer  is  abreast  of  the 
Kavo  Daphnottdi,  the  N.  point  of  Kephallenia.  A  little  farther  on 
we  see  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Aasoa  (p.  21).  The  W.  coast  of 
the  island  is  rocky,  an^  seldom  enlivened  by  a  village.  The  steamer 
rounds  the  Kavo  Akrotiri  and  enters  the  deep  OulfofArgostdli,  where 
it  calls  at  Lixouri  (p.  18),  an  extensive  place  on  its  W.  bank.  It 
then  steers  to  the  E.  into  tiiQ Bay  of  ArgostSli.  — Argostdli,  seep.  16. 

6.  Kephallenia. 

Kephallenia  or  Cqphaloma ,  with  an  area  of  290  sq.  M.  and  68,400 
inhab.,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  forms  a  nomarchy  along 
with  Ithaka.  It  probably  owes  its  name  to  the  mountains  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  and  elsewhere,  attaining  a  height 
of  5310  ft.  in  the  j£no*  and  3610  ft.  in  the  Kokkini  Rachi.  In  Homer  the 
iBland,  or  its  E.  part,  is  called  Samd;  and  in  the  Odyssey  Samot  and 
DotflicMon  appear  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Ithaka,  though  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses  are  also  called  Gephalonians.  As  in  Gorcyra,  the 
Gorinthians  had  most  influence  here  in  the  6-6th  cent,  before  Ghrist,  but 
in  456  B.  G.  Tolmides  compelled  it  to  ally  itself  with  Athens.  Then  and 
later  the  island  was  divided  among  the  four  towns  of  Kranioi^  Pale^ 
Prottoif  and  Sana.  The  Gephalonians  helped  the  ^tolian  League  in  naval 
battles  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  (B.  G.  220-217)  and  the  island  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  becoming  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
m  395  A.D.  Kephallenia  was  seized  by  the  Normans  in  1185  and  by  the 
Venetians  in  1449,  and  the  latter  maintained  their  possession  of  it,  with 
a  short  interval  of  Turkish  rule  (1479-1500),  down  to  the  suppression  of 
the  republic  in  1797.  From  1809  to  1863  Kephallenia,  like  the  other  Ionian 
Islands,  was  under  British  rule,  and  is  especially  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Jfapier,  the  governor  in  1822-30. 

The  islands  of  Kephallenia  and  Ithaka  (p.  22)  are  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Ionian  Islands  next  to  CorfCi.  The  headquarters  for 
excursions  in  the  former  are  at  Argost61i,  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  E.  coast  of  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  ArgostdU  or  Livadi, 
which  runs  far  into  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island. 
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Arg08t61i.  — •  Hotels.  Hotbl  d^Oeient  ('AvatoXTJ),  to  the  left  of  the 
theatre,  clean,  with  good  waiting,  cooking  also  if  required  \  H6tel  de 
CiiPHALONiE,  to  the  right  of  the  theatre,  with  tahle  d*h5te  D.  and  supper 
G>argain  beforehand).  —  Bestaurants.  Koine  Onome  (Koiv^  I\(J[>fjL7)),  on 
the  Marina,  new.  —  Good  cuisine  also  at  the  restaurant  of  Qedrgioa  Sami- 
kds,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  broad  street  a  little  behind  the  theatre.  —  Caf6t 
in  the  IT.  part  of  the  Marina  and  in  the  principal  square. 

Post  &  TeLegT&Tfh  Office,  near  the  principal  square. 

Steamer  Offices.  Austrian  Lloyd  and  P€inh0UeHiot,  on  .the  Marina ;  ffelknic 
Co.y  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Marina  to  the  principal  equare. 

Carriages  good  and  not  dear;  bargaining  necessary. 

British  Viee-Consul,  J.  Saunders,  Esq. 

Argostdli  fApYOCT(5Xiov),  a  pleasant  town  of  9100  inbab.,  is  tke 
fieat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  a  gymnasium,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  currants,  vine,  and  oil. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  natives  of  the  town  live  abroad.  The  chief 
centre  of  traffic  is  the  Marina,  in  which,  to  the  left  of  the  landing- 
place,  is  situated  the  Imposing  building  of  the  Ionic  Bank.  In  a 
square  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Marina  are  a  Monument  to  Sir  Thomcts 
Maitland  (p.  7),  a  barrack,  and  the  prison.  On  the  S.  the  Marina 
ends  at  the  busy  market-place  (dfopd)  and  the  church  of  Sisidtissa, 
close  to  a  long  bridge  built  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  between 
the  Koutavds  lagoon  (to  the  S.)  and  the  N.  part  of  the  bay.  In  a 
side-street  near  the  Ionian  Bank  stands  the  Theatre,  built  about 
forty  years  ago,  where  Italian  opera  is  performed  in  winter.  A 
«treet  parallel  with  the  Marina  leads  thence  to  the  principal  square^ 
containing  the  Law  Courts  and  a  band-stand. 

From  the  Maitland  Monument  we  may  proceed  along  the  coast, 
past  the  British  Consulate  and  the  large  wine-cellars  of  Mr.  Toole 
(to  the  left),  to  the  (3/4  M.)  celebrated  *Sea  Mills.  The  first  of  the 
latter  is  the  Mill  of  Dr.  Migliaressij  established  in  1859,  and  V4  ^* 
farther  on,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  Old  Mill,  erected 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1835,  where  we  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  phe- 
nomenon whence  the  mills  derive  their  name.  The  mills  are  driven 
by  a  current  of  sea-water,  which  flows  into  the  land  for  about 
50  yds.  through  an  artificial  channel,  finally  disappearing  amid 
clefts  and  fissures  In  the  limestone  rock.  Authorities  are  not  yet 
unanimous  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  unique  phenomenon.  — 
Proceeding  to  the  W.  along  the  coast  for  about  Y2  ^-  farther,  we 
reach  Cape  Hagios  TheodoroSj  with  its  lighthouse,  then  turn  to  the 
S.  and  follow  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  (40  min.)  the  road, 
which  leads  to  the  left  over  a  low  range  of  hills  (310  ft.)  back  to 
Argostoli.  This  excursion  forms  the  so-called  *Mikr6  Giro'. 

ExcuBSioN  TO  THE  Castlb  OP  St.  Gbobgb,  5^2  M.  (carr.  there 
and  back  6-8  dr.).  — •  The  road  at  first  skirts  the  lagoon  of  Kou- 
tavds  (see  above),  and  then  traverses  the  fertile  Plain  of  Kranioi, 
affording  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Kranioi  to  the  left  (p.  17),.  Farther 
on  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  deserted  village  of  Kastro,  which  In 
the  time  of  the  Venetians  was  a  flourishing  town  with  16,000  in- 
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hab. ,  and  which  was  not  ontfltiipped  "by  Argost61i  till  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Near  the  chief  square,  in  which  is  a  magazi,  stands  a  bastion 
built  bythe British,  beyond  which  we  cross  a  dilapidated  draw-bridge, 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  castle  of  '^St.  Oeorge  (1050ft).  An 
idea  of  the  former  importance  of  the  stronghold  may  be  obtained 
from  its  well-preserved  ramparts,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  its 
houses  and  three  churches.  The  castle  was  founded  in  the  13th 
cent.,  and  after  its  improvement  by  the  Yenetians,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  key  to  the  island.  The  town  of  Kephallenia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.)  and  by  various  Byzantine  writers,  is  supposed 
to  have  lain  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  extensive  view  embraces 
he  lofty  hills  on  the  peninsula  of  Paliki  (p.  18)  to  the  W.,  the  is- 
land of  Zante  to  the  S.,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  E.;  in  the  island  itself  rises  Mt.  MnoB  (p.  19),  and  the  hilly 
land  of  Livathd  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator. 

LiTat1i6  is  the  name  given  to  the  fertile  undulating  district, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  St.  George  to  the  S. 
end  of  the  island,  comprising  twenty-six  villages  with  8500  in- 
habitants. A  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  among  its  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
olive-groves  and  its  thriving  villages  is  very  enjoyable.  For  this 
purpose  most  visitors  choose  the  so-called  ^Megdlo  Giro',  a  round 
of  12*/2  M.,  accomplished  in  about  2V2  hrs.  (5-7  dr.).  After 
proceeding  as  above  to  the  foot  of  St.  George's  Hill,  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  Metaxdta,  where  the  house  inhabited  by  Lord 
Byron  in  1823  is  still  shown,  though  now  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
condition.  We  then  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast,  and  follow  it  back 
to  Argost61i,  passing  Kaltigata,  Domata,  Svoronata,  and  Miniaea* 
—  An  almost  finer  route,  on  account  of  the  open  view  of  the  sea 
obtained  from  the  very  outset,  is  the  ^Giro  di^  Lakythra',  which 
leads  past  the  village  of  Lakythra  to  Metaxata,  and  proceeds  thence 
as  above  (carr.  in 21/2-3  hrs.,  6-8  dr.). 

The  extensive  ruins  of  Xranioi  (KpdlvY)),  which,  although  seldom 
mentioned  in  history,  was  at  one  time  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, are  spread  over  a  group  of  rocky  hills  (260-655  ft.)  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  Koutav6s  Lagoon,  between  the  plain  of  Kranioi  and 
the  valley  of  Razata.  The  best  way  to  visit  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains, which  lie  on  the  E.  side,  is  to  walk  (1  hr.)  or  drive  (carr. 
4-5  dr.)  to  Basdta  (p.  20)  and  take  a  boy  from  there  as  guide  (2  dr.). 
Before  we  reach  the  first  houses  of  the  village  a  field-path  diverges 
to  the  right,  leading  in  about  Y2  ^^-  *<>  *^®  Ldkkos  Orouspa,  a  pond 
situated  among  the  rocks.  [A  digression  of  1  hr.  (not  recommended) 
may  be  made  from  this  point  to  two  ancient  rock-tombs  (cinrjXtA  too 
SpcixovToc).]  At  the  so-called  cistern  we  begin  to  ascend  the  valley 
between  the  two  highest  E.  hills  of  Kranioi,  where  a  large  gateway 
of  polygonal  blocks  and  hewn  stones  arrests  the  attention.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  walls  of  similar  masonry,  strengthened  by  square 
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towers  at  intervalB  of  40-50  yds.  We  then  ascend  thiougli  tlie 
valley  to  the  top  of  the  S.W.  hill,  on  which  the  Kastro  or  fortrejss  is 
built.  This  summit  is  connected  with  the  S.E.  hill  by  a  polygonal 
wall,  and  another  wall  stretches  to  the  S.W.  into  the  plain  of  Kia- 
nioi.  Here  also  are  the  remains  of  a  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
The  wall  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  KoutaTds, 
where  we  see  remains  of  the  old  harbour.  Hence  we  return  to  Ar- 
gost61i  by  the  coast-road  in  ^2  hr.  The  whole  excursion  takes  3-4  his. 

LixoiTRi  AND  Pale.  —  A  small  steamboat  plies  five  or  six  times 
daily  (fare  35  1.)  through  the  Gulf  of  Argost61i  to  Lixouei  (Atj6o6- 
piov),  the  capital  of  the  peninsula  and  eparchy  of  Pale  or  Palikf 
(perhaps  the  Homeric  BoullcMon),  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gul£. 
Lixouri  is  the  second  largest  town  of  Kephallenia,  containing  5800 
inhab.,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  currants.  To  the  right  of  the 
landing-place  are  the  Town  Hall  and  Law  CourUt  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  and  beyond  them  is  the  market-place  with  a  Fountain. 
Farther  to  the  right  is  the  new  chuieh  of  Chriatot  Pantokrator.  The 
town,  which  possesses  little  to  interest  visitors,  has  suffered  fre- 
quently from  earthquakes,  the  most  disastrous  of  which  occurred  In 
1867.  By  proceeding  towards  the  N.  for  V2  ^'*  (turning  to  the  right 
at  Du  Bosset*6  monument)  we  reach  the  ^Palsedkastro'  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Palb,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  contests  of 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  war  against  Philip  Y. 
of  Macedon.  As,  however,  a  few  unimportant  rock-tombs,  a  fliled-up 
water-tank,  and  some  waUs  of  late  construction  form  all  the  remains, 
this  excursion  is  not  recommended.  The  spot,  however,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 

The  AsoBNT  OF  thb  iENOs  is  interesting  rather  because  that 
mountain  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ionian  islands  than  on  ac« 
count  of  the  view,  which  is  more  or  less  obstructed  at  every  point 
of  the  long  ridge. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Carriage  (3540  dr.)  and  an  early  start,  this  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  in  one  day :  we  drive  in  5  Iirs.  to  the  Ceua  Ingle%e 
and  then  walk  to  the  (I1/4  hr.)  Stavrds.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  Casa  Inglese  (enquire  beforehand  at  the  nomarchy  in 
Argostuli),  or  in  the  convent  of  Hagio$  OerasimoSy  and  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit early  on  the  following  day,  in  time  to  see  the  sunrise.  Mulb  from  the 
convent  to  the  top  and  back  7-8,  with  descent  to  Samos  10-12  dr.  —  The 
traveller  should  bring  provisions  with  him  from  Argostdli. 

We  follow  the  road  to  Samos  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Pass  of 
KouloUmi  (see  p.  20).  Here  the  road  divides,  the  branch  to  the  left 
leading  to  Samos,  and  that  to  the  right  descending  to  the  well- 
cultivated  table-land  of  Omald  (1280  ft).  Passing  Phrank&ta  on  the 
left,  we  reach,  after  walking  3,  or  driving  274  hrs.  from  ArgOBt6Ii, 
the  Convent  of  8t,  Oerdsimoa^  the  patron-saint  of  the  island,  who 
lived  during  the  Turkish  period,  founded  the  convent-chapel,  and 
dug  the  adjacent  well.  Clean  night-quarters,  wine,  eggs,  and  cheese 
may  be  had  here,  in  return  for  which  travellers  should  contribute 
to  the  poor-box. 
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From  the  ooDTent  we  proceed  towards  the  N.  to  Valmmdta, 
which  lies  to  the  right.  At  the  (V4  hr.)  windmills  a  steep  footpath 
ascends  to  the  right  through  the  layine,  while  the  carriage-road 
winds  gradually  up  to  the  Pass  ofHagios  EUviMrios  (2625  ft.^.  By 
the  wayside  are  several  deep  hollows  in  which  snow  is  to  he  found 
even  at  midsummer.  Beside  the  little  rained  church  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  pass  the  route  to  the  iEnos  diverges  to  the  right, 
whUe  the  road  goes  on  to  Digaletou  (see  helow).  Our  way  skirts 
a  rocky  slope  ahove  a  harren  plateau,  where  the  mountains  of 
Ithaka  and  Acamania  are  visible  to  the  left,  and  then  leads  through 
a  dense  pine-wood  ('Abies  Cephalonica^  a  kind  of  pine  peculiar  to 
the  Mrob)  to  the  (10  min.)  Casa  JngU$e  (t6  okixi  r^c  xu^epv/joeo);; 
3690  ft.),  where  the  carriage-road  ends.  A  military  guard  is  sta- 
tioned here  for  the  protection  of  the  forest.  To  reach  this  point 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Gerasimes  by  carriage  takes  2-21/2  l^^^-i 
good  walkers  may  do  it  in  less. 

We  now  follow  a  narrow  path  through  the  wood  to  (V2  ^r.) 
Vounaki,  and  then  a  stony  path  over  the  peak  called  PStoulea  to 
(40  min.)  the  •Stave68,  whence  we  have  an  extensive  view,  em- 
bracing the  whole  island  of  Kephallenia  (with  the  exception  of  the 
S.E.  corner),  Ithaka,  Levkas,  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  theAcro- 
eerannian  mountains,  Pamassos  (in  the  distance),  and  the  YoHia 
range  and  Mt.  Erymanthos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  About  1  hr. 
farther  on  is  the  Megdlo  SordSy  the  highest  summit  of  the  JEnos 
(5310  ft.),  which  was  called  Monte  Leone  or  Monte  Nero  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and  afterwards  Elato  Voundy  until  the  resumption  of  its 
classic  name.  On  the  top  stands  a  stone  pyramid.  The  calcined 
bones  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  evidently  those  of  the  ani' 
mals  offered  in  olden  times  as  sacrifices  to  the  ^Enesian  Zeus.  Fron 
this  point  the  view  to  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  is  also  free. 

The  ascent  of  the  ^nos  is  generally  combined  with  the  journey 
to  Samos  and  Ithaka.  A  new  carriage-road  descends  to  the  left 
from  the  hUl-road  above  Yalsamata  to  the  (I/2  hr.)  Pass  of  Agra- 
pidies  (see  below.) 

On  the  8.E.  apurs  of  the  MnoB^  aboat  dVs  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  Axg08t61i 
by  road,  Ilea  the  village  of  Asprog^raka^  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle  (ti^<;  Supifi?  to  xdrzpo).  This  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  remains  of  the  andent  Pronnoi,  which  is  sitaated  on  the  small  Bay 
(^  Poros,  about  2  H.  to  the  K.  A  gateway  and  some  walla  of  polygonal 
masonry  belonging  to  its  Acropolis,  lying  high  above  the  gorge  of  the 
brook  Arakli^  are  still  preserved.  —  A  bridle-path  ascends  through  the 
luxuriant  and  well-watered  valley  of  the  Arakli^  between  the  ^nos  and 
the  Atroi  range^  to  the  (3-4  brs.)  plateau  ofPyrgi,  whence  we  may  go  on 
to  the  Hagios  Elevth^rios  Pass  (see  above),  or  to  the  N.  to  Samos  (p.  20). 
The  chief  place  in  the  district  is  Degaletou^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  some  ancient  forts,  erected  by  Pronnoi  and  Samoa  for 
ttie  protection  of  their  boandaries. 

FsM)H  Abgost6li  to  Samos,  about  I2V2M.  (carr.,  in  4-4t/2hr8., 

15-tiO  dr.).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from  Argostdli,  crosses  the 

long  bridge  (p.  16)  and  runs  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and 
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rocky  ravine  to  (1^2  ^0  Rozdta.  The  road  then  ascends  in  wind- 
ings to  (3  M.)  a  Khan  J  whence  we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  moun- 
tain 8  on  the  peninsula  of  Palikl.  In  1/2  ^*  more  we  reach  the  head 
of  the  pass  of  KouloUmi  (1640  ft.),  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
richly  coloured  plain  of  Omali,  with  the  convent  of  iiag:ios  Ger&simos 
(p.  18)  in  the  background.  The  road  to  the  latter  proceeds  to  the 
right;  our  road  turns  to  the  left,  passes  (IV4  M.)  the  small  church 
of  Hagios  Elias,  and  leads  to  the  (II/4  M.)  Agrapidiae$  Pass  (1935  ft.), 
where  the  road  from  Yalsamata  joins  ours  on  the  right.  We  then 
descend  into  a  ravine.  To  the  right  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Roudi  (3760  ft.).  About  II/2  M.  farther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  t)ie 
valley  of  Samos,  with  the  island  of  Ithaka  in  the  background.  On 
the  coast  lies  the  small  village  of  Samos,  with  the  ruined  convent 
of  Hagi  Phan^ntes  above  it ;  to  the  right,  on  the  ollve-planted  slope, 
are  the  villages  of  Zervata,  Katapodata,  Orisata,  and  Zanetata.  The 
road  descends  circuitously  to  — 

3  M.  Sdmos  or  Sdme  (300  inhab.),  called  by  the  islanders  StolaUS 
(i.  e.  el;  xbv  alfiaX^N,  *on  the  shore').  Fairly  comfortable  quarters 
may  be  found  in  the  Xenodochfon  of  Stylian^s  Rasids,  in  the  Marina, 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  forty  houses  of  which  the  village 
consists.  Samos  is  the  chief  place  in  the  eparchy  of  Same,  and  it 
is  the  starting-point  for  the  boats  to  Ithaka  (comp.  p.  22).  The 
municipal  buildings  contain  a  few  unimportant  antiquities. 

The  ancient  town  of  S&me  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  double-peaked 
hill,  which  rises  immediately  to  theS.E.  of  the  present  village;  the 
Acropolis  (^PalsB6kastro')occupiedthe  summit  to  the  N.E.,  wfailean- 
other  fortress  (Kyatis)  stood  on  the  lower  height  which  is  now  crowned 
by  the  ruined  convent  of  Hagi  Phanentes.  The  town,  which  seenM 
to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  time 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (the  ^Diadochf),  was  con- 
quered and  partly  destroyed  in  189  B.  C.  by  the  Romans  under 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  but  seems  to  have  revived  during  the  Roman 
Empire.  Visitors  whose  time  is  limited  should  content  themselves 
with  a  visit  (II/2  hr.)  to  the  ruins  on  the  lower  hill,  though  the 
remains  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  well  worth  seeing.  The  view  is 
excellent,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Ithaka.  The  following  cir- 
cuit takes  2^2  ^^s* ;  it  ^^  advisable  to  take  a  boy  as  guide.  We 
leave  the  road  to  Argost61i  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  pass  some 
unimportant  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  ascend  slowly  along 
the  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the  valley.  Near  the  top  is  a  copious 
fountain.  In  about  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  massive  wall,  at  this  point 
still  about  20  ft.  high,  which  surrounds  the  Palaedkastro,  or  N.E. 
height  (885  ft),  in  the  form  of  a  terrace.  Farther  to  the  right  is  a 
door,  3  ft.  wide,  discovered  in  1886,  from  which  a  passage,  20  ft. 
long,  leads  to  the  terrace;  bolt-holes  in  the  stones  give  evidence  of 
numerous  fastenings.  The  history  of  the  wall  is  manifest  in  its 
construction,  the  careful  ancient  Greek  polygonal  and  hewn  stone 
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masonTy  being  found  side  by  side  with  large  masses  of  more  recent 
date,  consisting  of  small  stones  embedded  in  mortar.  In  the  middle 
of  tbe  terrace,  'wMch  is  strewn  all  over  -with  ancient  roof-tiles  and 
terracotta  fragments,  is  a  deep  water-tank.  We  follow  the  wall 
until  we  reach  the  comer  opposite  the  convent,  from  which  point 
another  substantially  built  wall,  16-20  ft.  high,  leads  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  so  as  to  protect  the  depression  between  the  two 
heights ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  opposite  slope  fragments 
only  of  the  wall  remain.  "We  cross  this  depression,  leaving  the  wall 
to  the  right,  and  in  ^4  hr.  reach  the  summit  on  which  is  situated  the 
convent  of  Hagi  Phanentes  (740  ft.).  The  walls  of  this  dilapidated 
building,  erected  in  1633,  rest  on  the  carefully  built  foundations  of 
an  ancient  Greek  fortress.  The  tower  in  the  court,  13  ft.  high,  is 
specially  noticeable  for  the  solidity  and  skill  of  its  wrkmanship. 
Another  wall,  resembling  that  above-mentioned,  connects  this  second 
fortress  with  the  sea,  beginning  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  building 
and  protecting  the  outer  side  of  the  hill.  —  We  now  descend  to  the 
village,  following  the  same  direction  as  the  wall  and  passing  the 
roofless  chapel  of  Hagios  Nikolaos^  which  contains  some  frescoes 
(good  spring  to  the  S.  of  the  chapel).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands 
an  old  Roman  building  in  brick  (to  fjaTtooTiiTi).  Extensive  but  un- 
important remains  (oxo  XouTp6)  of  the  later  Roman  town  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Marina,  ^4  M.  beyond  the  village.  The  torrent,  which 
here  rushes  down  the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  has  laid  bare 
many  ancient  foundations. 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  S^mos,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Argos- 
t<3]i,  and  near  the  village  of  Chaliotdia^  is  the  stalactite  cavern  of  Dron- 
ietreftij  a  visit  to  which  is  interesting  though  somewhat  inconvenient.  The 
visitor  must  bring  with  him  two  guides  and  means  of  illumination  (8-5  dr.). 

The  peninsula  of  Erisso,  which  stretches  to  the  N.  from  the  main 
body  of  the  island  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  Doitlichion 
(comp.  p.  18),  also  contains  a  number  of  ancient  remains.  At  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula,  opposite  Samos  (a  walk  of  1^4,  a  drive  of  1  hr.),  lies 
the  small  town  of  Hagia  Evphimia,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  con- 
sisting of  about  sixty  houses  and  containing  a  large  convent-church 
and  an  unpretending  inn.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Pylaros  Vallep,  is  an  ancient  fort  (crra  ^totXaxia),  30  ft. 
long  by  23  ft.  broad,  and  about  */«  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  opposite  slope, 
in  the  district  called  <r:i]  2upta,  is  a  small  square  tower.  Both  of  these, 
together  with  several  other  ancient  remains,  belonged  to  the  forti- 
fications with  which  the  Samians  protected  their  domain.  —  From  Hagia 
Evphimfa  a  mountain-road  leads  via  Dilinata  to  Argost61i.  Another  road 
ascends  through  the  Pylaros  valley  to  (^Vs  ^0  Drakata^  on  the  road  to 
Lixouri  and  (10  M.)  Argostdli.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Drakata,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  lies  Assos,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  established 
by  the  Venetians  in  1595.  A  little  farther  on,  about  li/s  M.  to  the  B.  of 
Metovotmi,  is  the  ancient  fortress  of  Pyrgos,  the  walls  of  which,  mainly  of 
polygonal  masonry,  are  still  standing  to  a  height  of  6-10  ft.  At  the  ex- 
treme N.  point  of  the  peninsula  is  the  village  of  Phiskardo,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  Norman  leader,  Bobert  Guiseard,  who  died  here  in 
1065.  The  harbour  was  called  ^Panormos]  in  olden  times.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Byzantine  and  ancient  remains. 
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6.  Ithaka. 


Steamboats  to  Tthaka  (Vathf):  Panheltenios  (Acarnanian  Une,  p.  xx) 
once  weekly  from  Patrat  in  91/4  hrs.  5  from  Levkd*  (p.  14  •,  12  hrs .  stay 
for  passenger!  from  Oorfii)  in  41/2  hrs. 

Besides  the  steamer,  Sailin&  Boats  ('Caiques'*)  may  be  had  for  the 
sail  from  Sdmos  (p.  20)  to  PiuaStd  (fare  7-10  dr. ;  the  best  wind  is  usually 
between  midnight  and  sunrise);  there  is  also  a  Mail-Boat  sereral  times 
weekly  (cheaper,  but  bargain  necessary).  ~  For  the  drive  from  PissaSto 
to  Vathy,  a  carriage  (5  dr.)  may  be  ordered  by  telegraph  from  S^mos. 

Ithaka  or  Ithaca,  Oreek  Ithdkd,  locally  called  td  Thidki,  is  a  rocky  island 
with  an  area  of  ST^/s  sq.  M.  and  12,500  inhab.,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Ce- 
phalonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Stfait  or  Channel  0/ 
Ithaka,  The  Gulf  of  Molo  or  Aetos,  running  deep  into  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  are  rugged  and  hilly,  that 
to  the  X.  culminating  in  the  plateau  of  Anoi  (2645  ft.),  and  that  to  the  S. 
in  the  range  of  Stiphani  C2aX)  ft.).  The  world-wide  fame  of  this  little 
island  is  of  course  due  to  Uie  Homeiio  epic  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  and  wiles,  the  wanderings  and  home-coming  of  Ulysses 
(Odysseus),  King  of  Ithaka,  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  undy- 
ing verse.  Even  if  the  person  of  the  hero  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
myths,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  descriptions  of  the  poem  rest  upon  a 
more  or  less  exact  local  knowledge;  and  this  is  evident  not  only  in  the 
account  of  the  situation  and  general  character  of  the  island  but  also  in 
numerous  small  details.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  name  Polis 
(p.  25),  we  have,  of  course,  no  help  from  the  continuity  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion ;  indeed  the  island  became  almost  entirely  depopulated  in  the  middle 
ages  in  consequence  of  the  raids  of  mediaeval  pirates  and  the  Turkish 
wars,  and  did  not  begin  to  recover  until  the  Venetian  epoch.  But  similar 
tsonditions  of  life  make  the  modem  islanders  resemble  the  ancient  in  many 
Important  particulars.  To  this  day  the  Ithakans  are  distinguished  by  their 
bold  seamanship,  their  love  of  home,  and  their  hospitality.  Their  mer- 
cantile instincts  often  draw  them  to  foreign  countries  (chiefly  Turkey  and 
Roomania),  whence  they  return  after  many  days,  rich  in  experience  and 
material  wealth.  The  most  important  product  of  the  ialand  is  still  the 
strong  aromatic  wine  of  which  Homer  makes  mention.  —  The  first  attempt 
in  the  present  century  to  localise  the  Homeric  descriptions  was  made  in 
1807  by  Sir  William  Oell^  who,  however,  carried  to  impossible  lengths  the 
attempt  to  identify  the  smallest  allusions  of  the  poet.  Among  later  in- 
vestigators have  been  ff.  Schliemann,  who  agrees  in  the  main  with  Oell, 
and  A.  von  Warsberg,  who  in  his  ^Odysseische  Landschaften^  (Vienna,  1879) 
and  his  'Ithaka^  (Vienna,  1867)  has  corrected  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
his  predecessors.  Another  German  investigator,  R.  Mereher,  has  denied  all 
harmony  between  the  poem  and  the  reality  (1866).  Bowen  and  Hurt  agree 
with  Gell  and  Schliemann,  Leake  takes  the  view  followed  in  the  text  (p.  25). 

The  tiayeller  coming  from  Kephallenia  enters  Ithaka  by  the  small 
port  of  Pi8satt6,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  A'itds  (665  ft.),  the  hill  which 
separates  the  N.  part  of  the  Island  from  the  S.  The  road  from  Pis- 
saSt6  to  Yathy  ascends  In  windings  (short-cuts  for  pedestrians)  to 
the  (1/2  hr.)  Chaiptl  of  8U  Qeorge,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  (425  ft.) 
between  the  Aetds  on  the  one  side,  on  which  the  so-called  castle  of 
Odysseus  now  becomes  visible  (p.  24),  and  the  Stephani  (p.  24)  on 
the  other.  We  then  descend  rapidly  to  the  shore  of  the  dark-blue 
Gulf  of  Molo  J  and  skirt  the  bay  of  Dexid  to  the  bay  of  Vathy  (above, 
to  the  right,  a  new  reservoir)  and  the  small  town  of  Yathy  (about  3  M. 
from  the  head  of  the  pass). 

Vathy,  officially  called  lihdke,  a  charmingly-situated  town  with 
3600  Inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  Island.    On  the  busy  Marina  are 
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the  buildings  of  the  t)emarchy.  The  small  side-street,  which  leads 
to  the  right  from  the  Demarchy,  contains  the  simple  Xeuodochion 
(6  napNac(j6«)  of  Spiro  Linardaki  (Morattia),  where  the  best  en- 
teitainment  for  the  traveller  is  fonnd.  Farther  on,  in  an  open 
sqnare  on  the  Marina,  is  a  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (p.  7), 
behind  which  is  the  Poit  Office.  The  buildings  of  the  Eparchy  of 
Ithaka  is  on  the  road  to  Perapegadi  (p.  24).  The  shore  road  ends  at 
a  caf^,  with  a  good  view. 

The  Bay  of  Vathy,  so-called  on  account  of  its  depth  (Pad6c), 
with  its  Hwo  headlands  of  sheer  cliff,  which  slope  to  the  sea  on  the 
haven's  side  and  break  the  mighty  wave  that  ill  winds  roll  without' 
(Od.  xiii.  96;  Butcher  and  Lang's  translation),  disputes  with  the 
Bay  of  Dexill  the  honour  of  being  tlie  Ha&boub  op  Phoekys,  where 
the  Phaacians  landed  Odysseus  on  his  return  home,  as  described 
in  the  Odyssey.  Ancient  graves  and  remains  found  here  prove  that 
the  district  was  inhabited  in  antiquity,  though  there  are  no  traces 
of  a  large  settlement.  The  present  town  has  stood  on  the  same  site 
since  the  16th  century. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Hagios  Nikdlaos,  8/4  hr.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Yathy  and  about  equally  distant  from  both  bays,  is  a  stalactite 
cavern,  reached  by  a  steep  path  leading  through  vineyards  and  over 
stony  slopes  (a  boy  as  guide  and  candles  should  be  taken).  This  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  mentioned 
1>y  Homer  (Od.  xni,  107-8),  for  the  poet  has  unmistakably  located 
the  grotto  much  nearer  the  bay.  The  entrance  is  6  ft.  high,  and 
1-1^2^^.  wide.  The  interior  consists  of  a  small  outer  chamber  and 
-a  large  and  damp  inner  chamber,  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the 
Toof  of  which  hang  numerous  stalactites,  increasi^  in  size  and 
number  towards  the  back  of  the  cave.  A  carefully  hewn  block  of 
stone  on  the  left  side,  2  ft.  long  and  IV2  ft.  wide,  seems  to  have 
served  as  an  altar  In  ancient  times. 

The  descriptions  of  Homer  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reality, 
if  we  agree  with  Gell  and  Sehliemann  in  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  Qreek  strongholds  on  the  A'itds  are  the  Homeric  town  and 
castle.  From  (1 1/4  hr.  from  Vathf )  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  (p.  22), 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  to  Pissaetd,  we  ascend  the  steep 
and  stony  N.  slope  of  the  hill,  passing  the  remains  of  a  wall  running 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and,  farther  on,  an  exterior  girdle-wall 
and  other  ancient  remains.  In  about  ^/2  hr.  we  reach  the  plateau 
on  the  summit,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  16-20  ft. 
high.  The  highest  part  of  the  hill  (655  ft.),  which  projects  towards 
the  N.W. ,  is  protected  by  regularly-built  walls,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  fortifications.  At  this  point  also  is  a  cistern. 
Farther  to  the  S.W.  is  an  artificially  enlarged  hollow  in  the  rocky 
floor,  20  ft,  deep,  which  has  apparently  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  was  perhaps  also  used  as  a  cistern.  In  the  S.W.  comer,  above 
the  harbour  of  Pi8saSt6,  stood  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  as 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  foundations  and  the  scattered 
polygonal  blocks.  The  fortress,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the 
Castle  op  Odyssbus  (xdiaTpo  tou  'OSuoalw?);  would  seem  to  have 
commanded  the  chief  landing-places  to  the  W.  and  the  £.,  as  well 
as  the  passage  between  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island.  Although 
its  nucleus  undoubtedly  dates  from  a  hoary  antiquity,  this  strong- 
hold cannot  possibly  be  taken  for  the  Homeric  town,  which  must 
have  lain  much  nearer  the  sea.  The  excavations  nuide  by  Schlie- 
mann  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  proved  fruitless. 

Beyond  the  Maitland  Monument  (p.  23)  a  street  diverging  to 
the  right  from  the  Marina  ascends  gradually  to  the  S.W.  through  a 
fertile,  vine-clad  valley.  We  may  drive  as  far  as  (1  hr.)  a  bridge, 
whence  a  good  bridle-path  leads  direct  to  the  top  of  the  saddle, 
where  the  view  to  the  £.  opens.  A  narrow  path,  beginning  a  little 
farther  on,  gradually  descends  to  the  left  to  the  (^3/4  hr.)  spring 
of  Perapegadi ,  picturesquely  situated  about  half-way  down  the 
rocky  slope  (220  ft.).  The  excellent  water  flows  down  through  aa 
invisible  narrow  channel  in  the  rocks  to  the  Bay  of  Perapegadi^ 
which  opens  towards  the  S.E.,  and  is  protected  by  a  small  island 
lying  in  front  of  it.  This  spring  is  supposed  to  be  the  Abbthvsa 
and  the  rocky  wall  the  Kobax  Rock  of  Homer,  where  the  swine  of 
Eumseos  ate  *  abundance  of  acorns  and  drank  the  black  water,  thinga 
that  make  in  good  case  the  rich  flesh  of  swine'  (Od.  xiii.40d,  409). 
From  the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  goat-path  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  Plateau  of  Mdrathfa  (ca.  920  ft.),  with  its  ancient 
olive-trees,  which  projects  to  tbeS.E.  from  the  iSt^^/iani,  the  highest 
hill  but  one  in  the  island  (2200  ft.).  The  plateau  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view/^mbradng  Parnassos  on  the  W.  and  the  Taygetos  la 
the  dim  distance  to  the  S.W.  The  Pastures  op  Eumjbos  have  been 
located  here  with  considerable  probability,  for  they  lay  4n  a  place 
with  a  wide  prospect'  (Od.xiv.  6),  *on  a  mighty  rock'  (Od.xiv.  399), 
*far  from  the  town'  (Od.  xxiv.  150),  and  they  must  be  sought  for  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island,  as  we  are  told  that  Telemachos,  coming 
from  the  S.,  landed  on  the  S.  shore  of  Ithaka  (Tipt^TiQ  dxn^l^dixTjc; 
Od.  XV.  36)  and  came  first  to  Eumsos.  To  this  day  the  only  road  to 
the  S.  bay  of  Hagios  Andreas  passes  Marathia.  This  road  is  reached 
below  the  little  church  of  Hagios  loannes  etb  Ellenikd,  where  un- 
important remains  of  rough-jointed  masonry  have  been  preserved* 
From  this  point  it  takes  20  min.  to  reach  the  top  of  the  saddle  men- 
tioned above ,  where  those  who  are  driving  (7-8  dr.)  should  order 
their  carriage  to  meet  them.  The  traveller  may  also  obtain  a  mule 
to  carry  him  up  to  the  plateau  of  Marathia,  where  he  dismounts  and 
descends  on  foot  to  the  Spring,  sending  the  mule  on  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  top  of  the  saddle. 

ExouBSioN  TO  Stavb6s  (carr.,  in  23/4hrs.,  15  dr.;  on  foot  in 
33/4  hrs. }  the  traveller  should  take  provisions  with  him).  —  The  best 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ithaka,  where  the 
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palace  of  Odysseus  stood,  is  made  by  the  ancient  remains  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  island,  neai  the  Tillage  of  Stavids.  The  road  to  Stavrds  di- 
verges from  the  road  to  Pissaetd  (p.  22)  about  1 M.  from  Yathy,  skirts 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  and  ascends  in  windings,  which  may  he  avoided 
by  means  of  a  footpath,  to  the  (60  min.)  top  of  the  saddle  (dlfpo^ ; 
605  ft.)  between  the  G-ulf  of  Mole  and  the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  where 
the  island  of  Kephallenia  comes  into  sight.  The  road  then  leads  high 
above  the  Channel  of  Ithaka  to  the  (IV4  hr.  from  Vathy)  village  of 
Levke  (525  ft.),  picturesquely  situated  in  a  wood  of  olive,  almond, 
and  fig  trees.  To  the  N.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Polis 
(see  below),  appears  the  hill  of  Exoii  (EZto-^ii ;  1720  ft.),  behind 
which  the  island  of  Levkas,  with  Cape  Doukato,  rises  from  the  sea. 
After  a  drive  of  50  min.  more  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  innermost  part 
of  the  bay  and  the  valley  of  Polis,  we  reach  the  scattered  houses  of 
Stavrds,  where  the  carriage  should  be  left  at  the  ^Bakali'  or  shop. 

We  now  hire  a  boy  as  guide,  and  proceed,  at  first  by  the  new 
road  to  Exot,  then  to  the  right,  to  (25  min.)  the  shady  spring  of  stb 
Meldnydroy  which  some  authorities  identify  with  the  Arethusa  of 
the  Odyssey.  About  10  min.  farther  on  is  a  cluster  of  antique  ruins, 
situated  among  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  In  the  midst  of  these 
is  the  small  church  of  Hagios  Athandsios,  built  on  an  ancient  plat- 
form of  solid  masonry  (26  ft.  long,  16V2^t'  wide,  and  6-10  ft.  high), 
commanding  a  fine  view  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  island  of  Levkas. 
An  ancient  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  leads  past  the  church  to  a  rocky 
plateau,  where  two  rectangular  niches  hewn  in  the  smoothed  surface 
seem  to  indicate  an  ancient  place  of  worship.  This  spot  (or  else  the 
platform  of  the  church)  has  been  known  for  the  last  100  years  as 
Homer's  School.  Lower  down  is  an  ancient  Wellj  near  a  rock-tomb. 
About  thirty  yds.  farther  on,  among  the  vineyards,  is  an  old  subter- 
ranean WelL'house,  A  passage  of  roughly  hewn  stones,  about  10  ft. 
long,  descends  to  the  entrance,  where  a  few  steps  are  still  preserved ; 
the  roof  of  the  small  inner  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
with  water,  is  formed  of  roughly  hewn  blocks. 

The  VaUey  of  PollSy  which  descends  abruptly  from  the  saddle 
of  Stavr6s  to  the  calm  bay  of  the  same  name,  contains  some  in- 
significant ancient  remains,  some  walls  of  later  date,  and  a  few  very 
ancient  tombs  (most  of  which  are  now  filled  up).  The  name  'Polis' 
(tje,  the  city)  seems  to  rest  upon  ancient  tradition,  for  the  existence 
here  of  an  important  settlement  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  the 
extant  remains,  from  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  time  of  the  latest 
Roman  Empire.  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  this  bay  is  the 
only  large  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ithaka ;  that  the  suitors  of 
Penelope  waited  for  the  return  of  Telemachos  from  the  Peloponnesus 
on  a  ^ rocky  isle  in  the  mid  sea,  midway  between  Ithaka  and  rugged 
Samos,  Asteris,  a  little  isle' ;  and  further,  tfiat  the  small  island  of 
Daskalio  (Mathitari6),  about  6  M.  from  Polis,  is  the  only  island  in 
the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  driven  to  the  con- 
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clnslon  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  town  of  Ithaka  is  more  properly 
sought  here,  near  StaTr6s  and  Polls,  than  near  Pi8da6t6  (p.  22)  which 
lies  too  far  to  the  S.  [In  this  case,  the  allusion  in  the  Odyssey  (iv., 
846)  to  the  double  harbour  of  Asteris,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
poe^cal  flourish,  as  the  island  of  Daskallo  is  too  small  to  possess 
a  harbour.]  —  After  a  toilsome  climb  of  20  min.  from  the  Bay  of 
Polls  we  reach  the  Kcutro  on  the  hill  projecting  into  the  N.  part  of 
the  bay,  where  a  terrace-wall  of  rongh-hewn  blocks  is  preserved  for 
a  length  of  thirty  paces.  —  We  now  return  along  the  ridge  to  Stavrds. 
Walkers,  or  riders  who  hire  mules  at  Stavrds,  may  retam  to  Vathf 
vi&  the  Anoi  CAvoayT]),  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  which  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Homeric  Neritos.  We  turn  to  the  S.  just  before 
reaching  the  Bakali  of  Starrds  and  proceed  by  a  rough  and  stony  path  to 
(1V4  hr.)  the  viUage  of  Anol  (1700  ft.),  and  (»/4  hr.)  the  convent  (1820  ft.) 
named  Mwe  Katharon  (Movn  tiqc  Bsotoxou  t<uv  xa&atpiuv),  whence  we  obtain 
a  splendid  view  of  the  varied  outline  of  the  Bay  of  Vathf ,  the  island  of 
Levkas,  Acamania,  the  G-ulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
monks  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  who.,  however,  are  expected  to  offer  a 
gift  'for  the  church'.  The  difficult  ascent  to  the  summit  requires  >/>  ^'* 
more  and  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  as  the  view  is  similar  to  that  from 
the  convent,  though  a  little  freer  towards  the  "N.  From  the  convent  a 
rough  bridle-path  descends  to  the  W.  to  (V«  hr.)  the  road  from  ^^^f  to 
Stavrds,  which  it  reaches  at  the  head  of  the  pass  mentioned  at  p.  2SL  — 
It  is  perhaps  still  more  enjoyable  to  make  this  excursion  in  the  reverse 
direction,  proceeding  at  once  from  the  top  of  the  pass  to  the  convent, 
Anoi',  and  Stavrds.  The  view  of  the  open  landscape  as  we  emerge  from 
the  pass  is  especially  beautiful.  We  return  by  carriage,  which  should  he 
ordered  to  meet  us  at  Stavrds. 


7.  From  Corfh  to  Patras. 

Steamboats  several  times  weekly:  Panhellinios  ('Trieste  line',  through- 
service  in  15  hrs.;  ^Patras  and  Ionian  Islands  line^  via .  Kephallenia  and 
Zakynthos  in  23  hrs. ;  'Acamanian  line%  describing  a  wide  circuit,  in  33  hrs.), 
comp.  p.  XX.  Fares  38  dr.  85.  29  dr.  40  1.  (food  extra).  —  From  Trieste 
or  Brindisi  to  Patras  vlSL  Corfu  see  pp.  4,  5.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers 
do  not  carry  passengers  between  Greek  ports  (comp.  p.  xix). 

For  the  beginning  of  the  Toyage,  see  R.  4.  The  ressels  going 
direct  to  Patras  steer  through  the  strait  between  Levkas  and  Ke- 
phallSnia  and  then  pass  along  the  E.  side  of  Ithaka,  the  fine  hilly 
outline  of  which,  with  the  deep  indentation  in  the  middle,  stands 
out  here  with  peculiar  distinctness.  In  13-16  hrs.  after  leaving 
Corfft  we  reach  Patras  (p.  28). 

The  other  steamers  generally  proceed  vik  Pcucos  (p.  14)  to  Ke* 
phallenia  (R.  6).  —  On  leaving  Argostdli  the  steamer  retraces  its 
track  for  some  distance.  On  emerging  from  the  Gfulf  of  Arqo9i6li 
we  turn  first  to  the  S.E.  and  then  to  the  S.,  towards  Zaute.  We 
now  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  hilly  region  of  Llvathd  (p.  17), 
the  castle  of  St  George  (p.  16),  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  the^nos 
(p.  19).  After  clearing  Capt  8t,  AthanasioSj  the  S.  extremity  of 
Kephallenia,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  To  the  right  is  the  Kavo  Sehinarij  the  N. 
extremity  of  Zante. 
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Tbe  island  of  Zaate  or  Zdkynthos  Is  150  sq.  M.  in  area  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  44,250.  About  5  hrs.  after  leaving  ATgost61i 
we  drop  anohor  at  Zante,  the  chief  place  in  the  island. 

Zante.  —  Hotels.  Albsboo  Nazionalb,  on  the  Platfa,  bargain  be- 
forehand. The  best  of  the  smaller  inns  is  6  Ootvi6  (FMnix),  with  a  re- 
staurant. —  Clnb,  opposite  the  Alb.  Nazionale,  with  French  and  Italian 
newspapers^  admission  readily-  granted  to  strangers. 

British  Ylee-Consul,  E.  D.  Canale,  Esq.  —  American  Consular  Agent, 
A.  L,  (VotM,  E$q. 

Steamer  to  Katdkolon  (p.  316)  thrice  weekly.  Sailing  Boat,  with  a  good 
wind  in  6-7  hrs.  (fare  30-40  dr.). 

Zantey  to  which  the  Greeks  have  restored  its  ancient  name  of 
Z6kyntho8,  a  thriving  town  with  16,600  inhab.  and  numerous 
handsome,  Italian-looking  buildings,  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  occupies  the  gentle  slopes 
rising  from  a  semicircular  bay  and  is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress, 
now  falling  into  ruins.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  currants  and  olive-oil, 
besides  which  great  numbers  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  exported. 
The  town  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  sights.  In  the  Platfa,  or  great 
square,  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitan  church  of  8.  Marco 
(popularly  known  as  the  ItaXixV)  IxxX-rjala),  which  contains  several 
large  late- Venetian  pictures  and  two  bronze  candelabra  of  the  Ve- 
netian Renaissance,  unfortunately  marred  by  a  coating  of  paint.  The 
Greek  chureh  of  the  Pomagia  Phanerom^ne  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  visit  to  the  old  Venetian  Castle  (360  ft.), 
may  usually  be  accomplished  during  the  time  the  steamer  waits  at 
Zante.  Great  devastation  was  wrought  here  by  an  earthquake  on 
Jan.  31st  1893. 

The  ascent  of  the  Skopds  (2^/2  hrs.) ,  to  th  e  S.  of  the  town,  is  recom- 
mended. We  qnit  the  coast-road  at  (3/4  hr.)  the  church  of  Sagiot  Evsta- 
iMost  and  ascend  the  path  (scarcely  to  be  mistaken),  past  a  ruined  church 
and  the  (1  hr.)  hermitage  of  Bag.  Nikolao$,  to  the  0/2  hr.  more)  now  sec- 
ularized monastery  of  Patuigia  SiopidtUsa.  A  wide  panorama  is  com- 
manded from  the  summit,  Tourla  (1590  ft.),  above  the  monastery.  In  des- 
cending we  cross  the  shining  white  rocks  of  the  Asprdpania  to  the  E., 
and  reach  the  carriage-road  at  a  bridge,  1/3  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Hag.  Evstathios. 
--  A  drive  may  be  taken  to  the  N.W.  to  (Vs  lir.)  the  village  of  OerakaHd, 
from  the  church  of  which  we  eiyoy  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  and  the 
fertile  ground  in  front  of  them.  —  On  the  bay  of  Keri ,  about  SVa  M.  to 
the  S.W.,  are  the  curious  springs,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  which  pitch 
bubbles  up  along  with  the  water.  The  pitchis  collected  and  used  for  caulk- 
ing boats.    The  island  belonged  to  the  Venetians  from  1484  till  1797. 

The  voyage  from  Zante  to  Patras  takes  about  6  hrs.  To  the 
right  is  the  flat  coast  of  Ells,  with  mountains  rising  in  the  back- 
ground. To  the  N.,  off  the  Acarnanian  coast,  lie  the  Oxia  Islands,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (6th  Oct.,  1571),  in 
which  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  and  Span- 
ish fleet,  completely  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  under  All  Pasha, 
who  fell  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  about 
250  vessels,  of  which  on  the  Turkish  side  only  one-fifth  escaped 
destruction.  The  name  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  the  station  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  before  the  battle  (see  p.  33). 
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As  the  steamer  appioaclies  Cape  KaMgria,  we  see  to  the  N.  Me- 
solonghi  (p.  30),  on  the  shore  of  a  shallow  lagoon  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Aspro  Potamo  (Achelooa)  and  the  Pkidari  (p.  30), 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land. 

To  the  N.  of  Mesolonghi  rises  the  Zygds ,  the  ancient  Ardkyn^ 
thos  (31 15  ft.),  which  is  the  westernmost  of  the  ^Etolian  mountains. 
To  the  E.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Phidari.  As  we  approach  Patras, 
two  fine  mountains  become  prominent  to  the  N. ;  on  the  left  the 
Vardssova  (3000  ft.),  and  to  the  right  the  Klokova  or  Taphiassos 
(3416ft.).  On  thePeloponnesian  side  we  see  the  Olonos  Mts.  (p.  318) 
and  the  Voidid(y.  322),  the  latter  throwing  out  numerous  subsidiary 
ridges,  which  descend  like  the  rays  of  a  star  to  the  coast.  Patras, 
surrounded  with  plantations  of  the  currant- vine,  is  now  soon  reached. 

Patras.  —  Hotels.  *Gkand  Hotel  de  Patkas,  with  a  restaurant  (first 
floor),  at  the  harbour  \  'pens."*  for  a  stay  of  several  days  10  fr.  —  Hotel 
d'Angletebbe,  in  the  first  cross-street  to  the  left  in  coming  from  the 
harbour;  Grande  Bbbtaonb,  both,  with  restaurants  and  well  apoken  of. 

—  HdxEL  Gabni  de  la  CitA  (to  aaxu),  to  the  £.  of  the  Hotel  Patras ;  all 
these  are  near  the  Corinth  railway-station. 

Bestauranta.  At  the  Hotels  (see  above)  j  also  Ton  Parisidn,,  next  door 
but  one  to  the  E.  from  the  Hotel  Patras.  —  Caf^a.  In  the  Hotel  Patras 
and  in  the  Square  of  St.  George. 

Poat  Office,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Square  of  St.  George.  —  Telegraph 
Office,  in  the  first  cross-street  to  the  right  in  coming  from  the  harbour. 

Steamera  (Cunard  Co.)  ply  monthly  from  Patras  to  Liverpool  (see 
p.  xviii).  The  offices  of  the  Austro-Bungarian  Lloyd  are  a  few  doors  E.  from 
the  Hotel  Patras ;  Panhellenios  Co.  in  the  same  street  farther  W.  from  the 
harbour.  —  BoM  to  the  steamer  1  dr. 

Railway  Stationa.  For  Corinth  at  the  N.E.,  for  Pyrgos  at  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  town,  both  at  the  harbour,  and  connected  with  each  other. 

Britiah  Conaul,  Mr.  Thomas  Wood;  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Fred.  Wood.{  — 
TTnited  Statea  Conaul,  Mr.  Edward  Hancock;  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Fred.  Wood. 

—  Fhyaiciana  (English  speaking),  Dr.  Lionysius  Strouzas;  Dr.  Dion.  Me- 
lissimo.  —  Bankera.    Barff  &  Co.;  Ionian  Bank. 

Engliah  Church  (St.  Andrew)^  with  two  services  on  Sun. 

Pattas,  popularly  called  IldiTpa,  but  officially  designated  by  the 
ancient  form  IldTpat  (Italian  Patrasso"),  with  39,000  inhab.,  the  seat 
of  the  nomarch  of  Achaia-Elis  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  an 
appeal-court,  is  thelargest  town  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  largest 
but  one  on  the  Greek  mainland.  Its  commerce,  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  export  of  currants  (30%  of  the  total  export  from  Greece), 
the  principal  product  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  of  wine  (IVz"^  ^^1^* 
lion  litres  annually),  is  more  important  than  that  of  Gorfti,  Syra, 
Athens,  or  the  Piraeus.  In  1821  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  Yussuf  Pasha  of  Eubcea,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  an  improved 
manner  since  the  end  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  Its  wide  streets, 
flanked  with  arcades,  are  partly  at  right  angles  to  the  quay  and 
partly  parallel  with  it.  In  winter  good  woodcock,  snipe,  and  quail 
shooting  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity  (gun-license  6  dr.). 

In  the  earliest  period  the  place,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent fortress,  bore  the  name  of  Aroe,  i.e.  arable  land.  The  first  of  its 
kings  according  to  the  legend  was  BumeloSy  the  'rich  in  flocks',  who ,  in 
conjunction  with  Triptolemos  of  Eleusis,  the  favourite  of  Demeter  (p.  116), 
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founded  (near  Aroe,  A»theia  (the  *blooming')  and  MeMUU  (the  *middle 
land**).  The  original  inhabitants  were  lonians,  who  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  the  Acheean  invaders  from  the  East.  The  new  town  founded 
by  the  latter  received  the  name  of  Patrtte,  but  though  it  assisted  Athens 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  took  a  share  in  founding  the  Acfasean 
League  in  B.C.  281,  it  makes  no  prominent  appearance  in  history  till 
ihe  time  of  Augustus.  The  latter,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (p.  14), 
established  here  the  Ootonia  Augusta  Aroe  Patrensis^  which  quickly  be- 
cajne  distinguished  for  its  industrial  activity.  The  labour  of  its  factories, 
in  which  the  ^byssos'  (cotton?)  of  Elis  was  made  into  cloth,  was  mainly 
supplied  by  women.  Like  Corinth,  Patras  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  Christianity,  though  the  story  that  the  Apostle  Andrew  was  crucified 
and  buried  here  may  be  rejected  as  apocryphal.  St.  Andrew ,  however, 
is  the  patron-saint  of  the  town,  and  it  was  under  his  banner  that  it  of- 
fered a  successful  resistance  to  the  Slavs  in  the  9th  century.  Some  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  Patras  at  this  period  may  be  gained  from  the  story  of 
the  Widoto  DanieliSy  who  was  received  at  Constantinople  by  the  Emp. 
Basil  I.  in  868  with  royal  honours,  and  bequeathed  80  estates  to  the 
Emp.  Eeo  VI.  Patras  was  the  point  from  which  OuUlaume  de  ChampUtte 
and  Geojifroy  d€  Villehardouin  conquered  the  Morea  in  1205 ;  and  it  aftei^ 
wards  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin  archbishop.  During  the  15th  cent. 
Patras  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Byzantine  empire  and  so  to  the  Turks.  The  last  main- 
tained their  hold  upon  it  down  to  the  present  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interval  after  the  victories  of  Morosini  (p.  232)  and  dur- 
ing the  luckless  insurrection  of  1770.  The  standard  of  the  War  of  Libe- 
ration was  first  raised  at  Patras  (21st  April,  1821),  and  its  archbishop, 
Otrmanos^  was  one  .of  the  most  ardent  of  the  patriots. 

The  main  street  of  Patras  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  leads  to 
the  S.  from  the  harbour.  The  third  cross-street  on  the  right  leads 
to  the  *Platfa  Agios  Georgios',  or  square  of  St.  George.  On  the  left 
side  of  this  square  are  the  Theatre  and  the  Post  Office ;  on  the  op- 
posite side  stand  the  Law  Courts  and  (in  the  S.  W  corner)  the  Derri' 
archy^  which  contains  a  fine  votive  relief.  InfrontoftheDemarchy 
lie  two  ancient  sarcophagi,  adorned  with  sculptures.  —  At  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  town  rises  the  large  Church  of  St.  Andrew ,  near  which 
are  some  marble  tablets  and  broken  columns  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  temple  of  Demeter.  A  few  steps  here  descend  to  a  spring, 
where  an  inscription  in  indiflFerent  modern  Greek  verses  refers  to 
its  ancient  ora.cular  powers.  Sick  persons  let  down  a  mirror  into 
the  water,  and  according  as  the  reflection  showed  the  face  of  a  liv- 
ing or  a  dead  person  judged  the  probability  of  their  recovery. 

The  second  and  third  cross-streets  to  the  left  lead  from  the  St. 
Nicholas  Street  to  another  square.  Here  on  the  right  stands  the 
Sigh  School^  which  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities,  includ- 
ing the  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  Nereids. 

The  first  street  parallel  with  the  St.  Nicholas  Street  on  the  E. 
leads  to  the  ascent  to  the  Venetian-Turkish  Castxb,  which  is  now 
used  for  a  prison  and  barracks.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side. 
Many  ancient  hewn  and  sculptured  stones  have  been  built  into  the 
walls,  especially  on  the  N.  side,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
theatre  have  reioently  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  — 
Beyond  the  reservoir,  constructed  in  1874  to  supply  the  town  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  a  pictutesque  path,  command- 
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ing  a  series  of  beautiful  Tiews,  leads  round  the  S.  side  of  the  for- 
tress. Conslderahle  remains  of  a  Roman  Aquedttct ,  which  crossed 
the  valley  here  in  a  double  row  of  arches,  may  still  be  seen.  — 
Several  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  Mr,  Wood^  the  British  Consul  (fine  votive  relief;  per- 
mission obtained  at  the  British  Consulate),  and  other  private  indi- 
viduals. The  inscriptions  immured  in  the  walls  of  the  chapels  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  generally  bear  witness  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Patras  in  the  Koman  period. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  wine-growing  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Gutland  Vineyards  of  the  German  Acfuiia  Wine  Co.^  about  4  M.  ftom, 
Patras,  where  the  German  method  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  was 
introduced  first  by  Htrr  Clau»8,  who  has  a  villa  here.  Messrs  Hamburger 
and  Fele  (of  Corfu)  also  have  villas.  Large  quantities  of  mavrodaphne, 
malvoisj,  Acheean,  and  other  Greek  wines  are  stored  in  the  cellars  here. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Castle  of  Morea  (p.  83),  5  H. 
to  the  17.E.,  the  way  to  which  passes  the  ruins  of  a  Soman  triumphal 
arch.  —  The  convent  of  Oerokomid,  2V4  M.  to  the  E.,  affords  a  beautiful  view, 

AscsNT  OF  THB  Olokos,  2  davs ,  fatiguing.  From  Patras  we  drive  in 
5-6  hrs.  to  the  village  of  VlaHa  (2320  ft.;  1360inhab.),  with  its  convent, 
at  the  end  of  a  ravine.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  "N,  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  follow  the  slope  through  fir-woods  and  over  a  spur, 
which  offers  a  fine  view  of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  impetuous  KmmnUza 
(p.  322),  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  a  waterfall.  In  2^/2  hrs.  we  reach  a 
shepherd's  hut  (4635  ft.))  where  the  night  may  be  spent.  Thence  a  fatiguing 
path  ascends  to  the  Apanokampos  (53^  ft.),  where  at  midsummer  another 
8hepherd'*s  encampment  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  peak.  Traversing  a 
shallow  mountain  valley  towards  the  S.W.,  we  cross  a  saddle,  and  reach 
the  summit  of  the  *01ono8  (7295  ft.) ,  the  ancient  Erymanthoe,  The  view 
hence  embraces. the  islands  oflthaka,  Eephallenia,  and  Z ante,  nearly  the 
entire  W.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  the  Pan- 
achalkon  (p.  298),  Chelmos  (p.  322),  Kyllene  (p.  230),  and  the  long  moun- 
tain»chain  of  central  Greece. 

Railway  from,  Patras  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  see  BR.  28,  12, 
From  Patras  to  Olympia,  see  RR.  45,  46. 

Excursion  to  S.  Aoamania  and  J&tolia. 

Fares :  from  Patras  to  Kryoneri ,  2  dr.  95 ,  2  dr.  40  1. ;  return-fares, 
4  dr.  60,  3  dr.  80  1. ;  to  Mesolonghiy  5  dr.  16,  4  dr.  20  1. ;  return  7  dr.  65,  6  dr. 
35  1.  \  all  including  charge  for  disembarking  at  Kryoneri. 

A  steamboat  plies  twice  daily  in  1 Y4  hr.  to  the  port  of  Kryoneri, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

From  Kryoneri  a  railway  runs  vi&  Mesolonghi  to  (38^2  M.) 
Agrinion  (2^/4  hrs. ;  fares  7  dr.  80,  6  dr.  55 1.).  The  line  skirts  the 
finely-shaped  Vardssova  (3000  ft.),  the  ancient  ChalkiSj  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  the  town  of  that  name,  and  crosses  the  Phidari,  the 
Euenos  of  the  ancients.  ■ —  5  M.  Bochori.  In  the  neighbourhood  lie 
the  extensive  ruins  of  Kalydon ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  Impor- 
tant towns  in  ^Etolia,  though  it  plays  a  more  prominent  part  in 
legend ,  such  as  the  Kalydonlan  Boar-hunt  of  Meleager ,  than  In 
actual  history. 

1072^'  M§80l6ngiony  Missolunghi  (Missolonghi)^  or  Mesolonghi 
(two  indifferent  Inns') ,  a  poor  town  with  9500  inhab. ,  residence  of 
the  nomarch  of  Acarnania-^tolia  and- of  an  archbishop,  is  separated 
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from  the  sea  by  a  lagoon  4^2  M.  broad  (p.  28).  In  the  Greek  War  of 
Liberation,  this  town,  originally  only  a  fishing-hamlet,  becamje  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Greeks  in  W.  Hellas,  and  offered  a  long  and 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Turks.  In  1822  the  defence  was  conducted 
by  Mavrokordatos,  in  1823  by  the  bold  and  noble  Markos  BozzariSf 
who  fell  in  a  night-sortie  on  Aug.  20th.  After  the  latter  siege  its 
fortifications  were  restored  and  strengthened ,  with  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  Lord  Byron,  who  transferred  his  residence  from  Kephal- 
lenia  to  Mesolonghi  in  January,  1824,  but  ffucoumbed  in  the  follow- 
ing April  to  a  fever  heightened  if  not  produced  by  his  exertions. 
A  third  siege  was  begun  by  Kioutagi  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  April 
27th  1825  and  carried  on  for  a  whole  year.  At  length ,  under  the 
compulsion  of  famine,  the  garrison  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  The  desperate  attempt  was  made 
at  midnight  on  April  22nd,  1826,  when  3000  soldiers  and  6000  un- 
armed persons,  including  women  and  children,  threw  themselves  on 
the  Turkish  lines.  Only  1300  men  and  200  women ,  with  a  few 
children ,  succeeded  in  this  effort ;  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the 
town  by  volleys  of  grape-shot  and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  the  pursu- 
ing Turks.  The  Greeks  set  fire  to  many  of  the  powder  magazines, 
and  blew  up  friends  and  foes  alike.  With  the  capture  of  Mesolonghi 
the  whole  of  West  Hellas  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828  the  Turkish  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance.  —  Out- 
side the  E.  gate,  near  the  station  and  a  large  military  hospital,  is 
the  insignificant  grave  of  Markos  Bozzaris.  Another  tomb  con- 
tains the  heart  of  Lord  Byron ,  whose  body  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land. A  monument  to  the  poet  was  erected  here  in  1881 ,  but  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  stands  no  longer. 

131/2  M.  Alike,  About  V2^r.  distant  is  thePalaedkastro  Kyrirene, 
in  which  antiquaries  recognize  the  ancient  Pleuron.  The  walls,  the 
circuit  (2M.3  of  which  is  almost  unbroken,  date,  with  their  30  towers 
and  7  gateways,  from  about  B.O.  240.  The  remains  also  include  a 
small  theatre  (near  the  W.  wall),  a  cistern,  and  the  so-called  prisons 
(OuXaxaT? ;  to  the  N.E.  of  the  theatre). 

17^2  M.  J&tolik6  or  Anatolikdn  (tolerable  restaurant) ,  a  pros- 

Jierous  little  town  (5000  inhab.)  which  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 

by  the  Turks  in  1823  and  captured  by  them  in  1826,  lies  on  a  small 

island  in  the  lagoon  of  the  same  name ,  connected  by  bridges  with 

the  mainland  both  on  the  E.  and  W. 

Aboat  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  village  of  Neochhri^  near  which 
we  may  cross  the  Aeheloos  (ferry  50  1.)  to  the  well-to-do  village  of  Ka- 
tochi.  Some  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  point,  on  the  8.  margin  of  the  exr 
tensive  Swamp  of  Lezini^  rises  a  small  hill,  now  called  Trikctrddkcutroy  on 
which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  (Eniadee,  41/2  M.  in  circuit.  This  ancient 
town  was  captured  by  the  Messenians  of  l^aupaktos  (p.  33)  in  B.C.  450, 
in  commemoration  of  which  success  they  probably  erected  the  Hike  at 
Olympia  (p.  344),  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Acarnanians  in  B.C.  249. 
In  B.C3.  219  it  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who  restored  and 
strengthened  ita  fortifications. 
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The  railway  quits  the  line  of  the  road  and  bends  towards  the 
S.W.  The  road  proceeds  to  the  N.E.  through  the  narrow  pass  of 
Klisoura ,  which  is  about  2  M.  long ,  and  then  leads  between  {he 
lakes  of  AngheUSkastro  on  the  left  and  Vraehdri  on  the  right  (see 
below)  direct  to  Agrinion.  —  23^2  M.  Stamna,  near  the  Acheloos ; 
29  M.  AngheUSkastro ,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name; 
8IV2  M.  Kalyvia.  —  331/2  M.  Platanos,  ■—  861/2  M.  DokmUon, 

381/2M.  Agrinion  or  Vraeh6ri  (^AchelooSj  in  the  Platia,  R.  1 1/2 dr. ; 
Restaurant  J  close  by),  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  is  the  chief  place 
in  the  interior  of  iEtolia,  and  the  seat  of  an  eparoh.  The  little 
town,  with  7500  inhab.,  suffered  considerably  in  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion ,  but  owing  to  its  favourable  situation  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile 
plain,  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  it  has  completely  recovered.  The 

earthquake  of  Aug.  25th,  1889,  wrought  much  havoc  here. 

To  the  3.E.  of  Agrinion  extends  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  the  7*ri- 
chonis  of  the  ancients,  along  the  N.  bank  of  which  Kryoneri  may  be  reach- 
ed in  2  days'*  ride.  The  road  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-tilled 
country,  and  fair  night-quarters  can  be  obtained  at  most  of  the  villages. 
Good  views  of  the  snow-peaks  of  Zygds  to  the  8.  and  of  the  Arapokephala 
to  the  N.  In  2V2  hrs.  after  leaving  Agrinion  we  reach  the  large  village  of 
Parardto,  with  the  ruins  of  ThegtieisO)^  whence  a  detour  may  be  made 
to  Vlochd,  6  M.  to  the  19^.,  with  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  fortified  town 
supposed  by  many  authorities  to  be  the  ancient  Thermon.  From  Paravdla 
we  come  in  2V4  hrs.  to  Kryonero,  IV2  M.  beyond  which^is  the  village  of 
Saponika,  on  the  site  of  Phutyon.  Thence  in  4  hrs  ,  via  Perivds  and  the 
poor  village  of  MolUia^  to  Kephal&orysU.  About  Vs  ^'  from  the  last-named 
village  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Palaeo-Bdxaro^  which,  more  probably 
than  yioch6  (see  above),  represents  Thermon.  Thermon,  the  centre  of  the 
JEtolian  League,  was  probably  an  assemblage  of  temples,  meeting-halls, 
and  the  like  rather  than  a  town  in  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word. 
It  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  218.  — 
In  Vs  hr.  more  we  reach  Petrochdri,  which  is  13»/j  M.  from  Kryoneri  (p.  90). 

The  Road  psoh  Aokinion  to  Kabatassa&a  (ca.  30  M. ;  omni- 
"bus  twice  daily  in  71/2  hrs. ;  6-6  dr.)  was  in  ancient  times,  as  now, 
the  main  channel  of  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
and  the  Ambracian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Arta).  It  is  well-known  to 
scholars  from  the  account  given  by  Poly  bins  of  the  campaign  of  the 
youthful  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  218,  during  the  war  with 
the  Achsean  League ,  when  he  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  Ambra- 
cian Gulf  and  penetrated  Into  -^tolia  as  far  as  Thermon  (see  above). 
About  6  M.  beyond  Agrinion  travellers  have  to  ford  the  Achcldos 
(3  ft.  deep),  on  this  side  of  which,  beside  the  huts  of  Spolaita,  3/^  hr. 
to  the  side,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Agrinion.  On  the  opposite  (W.) 
bank  of  the  river,  the  road  reaches  the  miserable  Wallachian  village 
ot  Sourovfgli,  which  marks  the  site  of  StratOBf  the  ancient  capital 
of  Acarnania,  a  town  which  was  of  equal  importance  with  (Eniada& 
and  extended  over  three  small  hills  and  the  intervening  valleys. 
The  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways  (hence  the  modern  name 
otPortaes),  are  still  easily  recognisable,  and  on  the  W.  hill  are  the 
foundations ,  architrave ,  and  broken  columns  of  a  Doric  peripteral 
temple  (about  the  same  size  as  the  Theseum  in  Athens) ,  in  which 
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excavations  have  been  catiied  on  by  the  French  School  (p.  94) 
since  1892.   The  road  ends  at  — 

KaravasBari  (small  Inn^  R.  1^2  ^^-i  with  cook-shop),  a  small 
town  in  the  S.£.  angle  of  the  Ambiacian  Gulf^  which  here  presents 
volcanic  phenomena.  Above  the  town  rise  the  partially  well-pre- 
served ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ,  the  name  of  wMoh  has  not  yet 
been  determined  (perhaps  HeraJcleia  Limnaa).  —  Steamer  of  the 
Panhellenios  Go.  once  weekly  toPatras,  once  to  Gorfii;  comp.  p.  xx. 


From  Patrai  to  Corinth  through  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

Stbamxb  twice  weekly  in  ca.  22  lirs.  (fares  20  dr.,  15  dr.  26 1.),  toucMng 
at  JSTdupaktos.,  .Sigion^  VittrinUsta^  Oalaxidi^  and  JUa.  Till  a  direct  line 
through  the  Canal  of  Corinth  to  the  Piraeus  will  be  established,  this  route 
is  recommended  only  for  short  stages. 

The  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Qulf^  to  the  N.E.  of  Patras,  is 
only  IY4  M.  wide  and  is  defended  by  two  dilapidated  forts,  erected 
by  the  Venetians,  Kastro  Moreas  on  the  S.  and  Kastro  Roumelis  on 
the  N.,  formerly  known  as  the  *Little  Dardanelles'.  In  antiquity  the 
two  points  were  named  Rhion  and  Antirrhionj  and  each  bore  a  temple 
of  Poseidon,  while  near  the  latter  lay  the  small  town  of  Molykreia, 

Just  beyond  this  throat  the  bay  of  N^upaktos  (pron.  Navpak- 
tos)  opens  on  the  N.  The  picturesquely-situated  but  poor-looking 
-town  (2300  inhab.),  also  called  EpaktoSy  in  Italian  Lepanto  (bed  at 
a  khan  in  the  main  street,  IY2  dr.),  is  surrounded  by  decaying 
walls  of  the  Venetian  period  and  commanded  by  a  fortress.  It  is 
88/4  hrs.  from  Mesolonghi  by  land. 

Xaupaktos  was  an  important  seaport  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fleet  built  here  by  the  Herakleidee 
to  invade  the  Peloponnesus.  Captured  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  455  and 
assigned  to  the  Messenians  expelled  from  Ithome  (p.  35Q) ,  it  afterwards 
hecame  the  chief  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  In 
B.C.  429  the  experienced  Phormio  here  defeated  with  20  vessels  the  fleet 
of  Coiinth  and  Sikyon  of  nearly  double  that  number,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  loyal  Messenians  successfully  opposed  the  Spartan  fleet  of  77  vessels 
under  Braflidas.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  Naupaktos  was  restored  to 
the  Locrians.  In  the  middle  ages  Naupaktos  was  still  the  key  of  the  gulf. 
In  i4T7  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks,  who,  however,  captured 
it  in  1499  and  remained  in  possession  down  to  the  present  century  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  Venetian  supremacy  in  1687-1700.  —  The  battle 
of  Lepanto,  fought  in  1571,  has  already  been  mentioned  at  p.  27. 

The  full  extent  oi  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  is  now  soon  disclosed 
to  view.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  is  the  Kiona  (p.  150),  while 
to  the  right  rise  the  Vo'idid  (p.  322),  partly  clothed  with  trees,  and 
the  colossal  pyramid  of  the  Olonos  or  Erymanthos  (p.  323).  In 
172-^1^18.  after  leaving  Naupaktos  the  steamer  halts  at  the  im- 
portant-looking town  of  (right)  JEgion  (see  p.  239). 

The  Peloponnesian  coast  between  i£gion  and  Corinth  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  line  and  is  backed  by  low  hills,  cultivated  like 
gardens  up  to  their  summits ,  above  which  towers  the  Kyllene 
(p.  239).  Thevarious  villages  are  described  at  pp.  239-238.  The  N. 
coast  of  the  gulf,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  several  bays.    Nearly 
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opposite  iEgion  is  the  village  of  Vistrinitza^  after  calling  at  wMcb 
the  steamei  rounds  Cape  Andromojchi  and  reaches  Galazidi  (Fa- 
Xa£el§iov),  a  small  town,  with  4600inhab.  and  some  ship-building 
yards,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  OSantheia  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Krissaean  Oulf,  It  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Turks  in  1821.  At  the  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Galaxidi  lies  Jtea,  the 
harbour  of  Salona  (p.  161). 

Inland  from  this  point  rise  the  sheer  rocky  walls  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassos  (p.  167J  with  the  lower  Kirphis  in  the  foreground.  Be- 
yond the  OulfofAspraSpitia^  the  B.n(iie,n%  Qulf  of  Antikyra  (p.  169) 
stands  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Helicon  (p,  167),  with  its  wide 
girdle  of  dark  woods.  The  Kith(uron  (p.  175)  and  the  Oeraneia 
(p.  149)  then  come  in  sight  over  our  bows,  and  Aero- Corint/i  (p.  234) 
rises  on  the  right. 

Corinth,  see  p.  232;  railway  to  Athens^  see  B.  12. 

8.  Athens, 

*  Omnium  artium  invenirices  Athencui*, 

Railway  Stationfl.  Peloponnesian  Station  (PI.  B.  1),  in  the  N.  W.  of  the 
city,  for  the  trains  to  Corinth,  Ifauplia  (TripolitzaJ,  and  Patras.  —  Pirtuut 
Station  (PI.  B ,  6) ,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Rue  d'Herm&s ,  for  trains  to  the 
Pireeus  only  (the  line  is  being  continued  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde). 
—  Laurion  and  Kephisia  Station  (PL  D,  2) ,  to  the  K.  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

Hotel*  (comp.  p.  zii;  French  and  a  little  Italian  are  spoken    at  all 
these  hotels,  and  English  at  those  first  on  the  list).  *HdT£L  db  la  Obandb 
Bbbtaone  (^evoSoxeiov  rfc  MeYdX7}c  ^psxavCac;  PI.  b,  F,  5),  in  the  Place  de 
la  Constitution,  opposite  the  palace  ^  *Gband  Hotel  d^Anoletebrb  (^.  tiqc 
'A^ifXCac;  PI-  a,  F,  5),   in  the  same  square,   at  the  corner  of  the  Bue 
d'Hermes ;  both  of  these  are  patronized  by  members   of  the  embassies ; 
♦Hotel  des  Etbanqebs  (6.  tiuv  S^vujv;  PL  c,  F,6),  in  the  same  square,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Boulevard  des  Philhellenes,  smaller.  Pension  at  these  12-15  fr., 
wine  and  sometimes  lights  extra.  *Gbaki>  Hotel  ({xiva  CevoSoxeiov  \  PL  d, 
F,  5),  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bue  du  Stade, 
pens.  10-12  fr.  —  Hotel  d'AthAnes  (t.  xiuv  'AeTjvuJv^  PL  f,  E,  4),  in  the 
Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  comer  of  the  Eue  da  Stade  and  the  Bue 
de  Korais,   opposite  the  finance  ministry,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the 
better  Italian  liotels  of  the  second  class,  with  a  good  restaurant,  B.  3-6, 
L.  1/2  fi^-   —  Hotel  Hinbbva  ,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Eue  du  Stade ,   with  a 
good  restaurant.  —  Then :  H6tel  Victobia  (t  BixTUJpla  \  PL  e,  E,  F,  5),  Eue 
d'Herm^s,  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  la  Constitution;  Hot.  d^'Allemagnb 
(5.  tiQc  FepfxavlaO,  Hot.  Alexandbb  lb  Grand  (5.  pLdTo?'AX^5«v8po«)i  Hot. 
DE  LA  CoDBONNB,  With  good  restauraut,  all  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  \ 
Hotel  db  Londbes  (z.  to  AovBivov;  PL  h,  D,5),   near  the  Kapnikarsea 
Church.  —  Hotels- Garnis  4   Hotel  de  la  Ville  it  tffi  iioXeu)s)»   Roe  du 
Stade,  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  HdTBL  db  Btzakob,  Eue  d'Herm^, 
with  nicely  furnished  rooms;  Ettanisos,  in   a  side-street  off  the  Bue 
d'Herm^s;  Stadion,  Eue  du  Stade,  near  the  Place  de  la  Constitution.  — 
Private  Apartments  for  a  stay  of  some  time  should  be  enquired  for  at 
the  bookshops  (p.  35).  —  In  the  warm  season,  a  Kounoupiera  (p.  xiii)  for 
the  bed  is  quite  indispensable. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxii).  *Iiat«l  cTAtft^nesj  see  above ;  Restaurant 
d'JEurape,  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution ;  *  Restaur  (xnt  Miner  oa^  see  abore; 
•Restaurant  Atiy  (to  'aaTu),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Eue  du  Stade.-  Some  of 
the  Xenodochia  near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (such  as  the  Koini  On^m^i 
Eue  de  Leka ,  PL  E ,  5)  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  traveller  in  the 
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interior  of  Greece  has  to  expect.  The  ordinary  Greek  eating-houses  are 
dirty,  and  their  bill  of  fare  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  unacclimatised 
palate.  —  Beer.  Brasserie  lUon^  at  the  8.  end  of  the  Rue  de  rUniversite, 
native  beer,  30 1.  per  glass,  also  imported  beer ;  OoitUelmos,  next  the  Hotel 
des  Etraagers,  with  garden;  Bernioudakis^  in  the'OS^c  ^wxiwvo;  (PI.  E,5), 
to  the  E.  of  the  Metropolitan  Church;  Fix's  Brewery^  at  the  S.  base  of 
the  Lykabettos. 

Cafds  (comp.  p.  xxiv)  are  numerous.  The  most  frequented  are4he  Caf6 
Zetchardtos ,  Place  de  la  Constitution ,  at  the  covner  of  the  Rue  du  Stade 
(a  few  French  and  German  newspapers);  C<^fi  Rendezvous^  £ue  de  Nike 
(the  first  cross- street  to  the  right  in  the  Bue  d'Herm^s),  with  English, 
French,  and  German  newspapers ;  Tzocha^  CharameSy  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
N.  side.  In  the  evening  visitors  also  resort  to  the  caf^s  at  the  Columns 
ii.e,  at  the  Olympieion,  p.  48),  at  the  Zappeion  (p.  47),  in  the  Ilissos  Garden 
(p.  49),  and  at  the  Aqueduct  (p.  105;  fine  view). 

Confectioners  (CayapoicXaoreta).  Janakis  A  Riffos,  Zavoritis,  both  in  the 
Bue  d^Herm^s,  near  tiie  Place  de  la  Constitution;  iSToJon,  Rue  dePatissia; 
cake  30,  chocolate  80,  ice  (pagotd^  good)  40,  limonata  gazzosa  25-30,  fresh 
lemonade  80  1.  —  Chocolate,  loukoumi,  and  honey  of  Ht.  Hymettos  (fx^Xi ; 
p.  123),  with  or  without  the  comb  (xtpl)^  may  be  obtained  in  hermetically 
ae^ed  tins  from  Pavlidesj  in  the  Rue  d'Eole,  opposite  the  Church  of  Chryso- 
spelidtissa.  The  loukoumi  costs  4  and  the  honey  6  dr.  per  oka  of  272  lbs. 
French  spoken  at  the  shops. 

Wine.  Christos  Sakellaropoutos-,  agent  for  the  Achaia  Wine  Co.  at 
Patras  (p.  90)v,  Rue  de  Nik^;  Samian  Wine  (sweet),  close  by. 

Water.  The  water  of  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  105  is  considered 
pure  and  good.  The  favourite  water  of  the  ^Ner6  tes  Esesarianes^  a  spring 
on  Ht.  Hymettos,  is  brought  into  the  town  in  casks  every  morning  for 
sale.  A  *kanati'  (201.)  or  a  ^stamna^  (801.)  may  be  ordered  through  the 
portier  of  the  hotel. 

Tobacconists  (comp.  p.  xxv).  Good  cigars  may  be  obtained  at  An- 
ffelides\  Place  de  la  Concorde,  S.  side ;  in  the  Rue  du  Stade  near  the  Place 
de  la  Constitution;  and  in  the  shops  in  that  Place  near  the  Restaurant 
d'Europe.  In  other  shops  the  cigars  are  generally  bad ,  but  fair  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  may  be  obtained  passim,  e.g.  ht3arkat\  in  the  upper  Rue 
d''Hermes, 

Baths.  Sdtel  des  Etrtrngers  (p.  34) ,  bath  8  fr. ;  Hdtel  d*Athines  (p.  34), 
bath  2  fr.;  H6UI Minerva  (p.  34),  bath  2  fr. ;  Alia  Stella,  Rue  de  Patisia  18 
(PI.  E,  2),  bath  IV2  fr.,  fee  301.  —  Sea  Baths  at  Phaleron^  see  p.  108. 

BooksellerB.  Kcurl  Wilberg,  Rue  d'Herm^s,  upper  part  (English,  French, 
and  German  books;  information  willingly  given  to  strangers);  O.  Beck 
same  street.  —  Photographt.  Athanasiou^  Rue  d'^Herm^s,  upper  part ;  Mo* 
raitiSi  Stoa  Mela  near  the  Eapnikarcea  Church;  IHmitrioii,  Rue  du  Stade  9; 
Rhomaides  (photographs  of  objects  found  at  MycensB  and  Olympia),  upper 
Rue  d'Herm^s.  Price  usually  1  fr.  each ;  at  Dimltrioti''s  1  dr. ;  cheaper 
per  dozen. 

Newspapers  (icpnfjLgptSec) »  Bold  in  the  streets  at  5  and  101.,  will  be 
read  without  difficulty  by  those  who  understand  ancient  Greek,  and  the 
discussions  about  modern  affairs  in  classic  diction  will  be  found  enter- 
taining. ^The  most  widely  circulated  are  the'E^'nixeptc,  the  Nia 'ficpTjfjiepCc, 
the 'AxponoXic,  the  IIpuDCa,  the  IlaXtYY&veafa,  the  KatpoC,  the  'EictdeuipYjau, 
and  the  'Affto ,  all  pronounced  party-organs  (comp.  p.  1).  The  best  comic 
paper  is  the  *Pu)(i.7)0c  xou  2oud-^  (8at.;  101.),  written  throughout  in  dialect- 
verse.  The  'EffT(a  and  the  ^Axxixov  MouaeTov  are  illustrated  papers.  — 
English  Newspapers  may  be  seen  in  the  principal  hotels. 

Antiquities  may  be  purchased  from  /.  P.  LanAros,  Parthenagogion 
Street  10,  near  the  Arsakion;  at  the  Minerva  (Polpchrondpoulos)y  in  a 
street  leading  to  the  left  from  the  Rue  d^Herm^s ;  and  of  XakostiSy  Palaeo- 
logos  y  and  other  dealers.  The  antiquities  are  generally  genuine  but  ex- 
pensive, though  lately  the  ii^anufacture  of  spurious  vases,  terracottas,  and 
other  antiquities,  partly  with  ancient  fragments,  has  not  been  altogether 
unknown.  The  traveller,  however,  must  be  on  his  guard  against  forged 
coins  and  gems,  imported  from  Italy  and  France.  —  Most  of  the  antiquities 
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offered  for  sale  at  the  Acropolis  are  genuine  bat  of  little  or  no  value.  Kot' 
more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  price  at  first  demanded  should 
be  given  for  these. 

Greek  Native  Industries.  Silk,  embroidery,  etc.,  at  KarasiamaifSj 
Hue  des  Philhell^nes  ^  comp.  also  p.  47. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offlee,  Rue  du  Lycabette  (PI.  F,  4,  5).  Mails  for 
the  W.  (England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  etc.)  leave  on  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.  at  11  a.m.;  mails  for  Constantinople  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  for 
Smyrna,  Wed.  and  Frid.  Letters  from  England  arrive  about  5  times  a 
week  (varying).  Comp.  p.  zxvi.  Telegram  to  England  via  Zante  and  Otranto 
or  Trieste  91  c. ,  via  Syra  and  Chios  1  fr.  31/2  c.  per  word  -,  to  the  United 
States,  see  p.  xxvii. 

Steamboat  Offices.  Austrian  Lloyd^  Rue  duBoul^;  Navigazione  generalt 
italiana  ( ITorio-Bubattino)  and  Metsetgeries  Maritimts ,  in  the  Plaee  d'Apol- 
Ion,  at  the  Pireeus  \  Oreek  Companies^  see  pp.  xviii-xz.  —  For  the  departures 
of  steamers  see  the  daily  notices  in  the  Acropolis, 

Theatres.  French  and  Italian  opera  in  winter  at  the  Thidire  de  la 
Ville  (PI.  D,  3) ,  in  summer  at  FhcOeron  (p.  108)  and  the  Olympia  fheafre 
(Orphanides  Garden),  near  the  Olympieion,  mediocre.  French,  and  some* 
times  Italian,  operettas  are  given  at  the  TMdtre  des  Comidies^  Rue  du 
Proasteion,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Rue  du  Stade.  Oreek  dramas  and  comedies 
i.n  the  summer  theatre  at  the  Jlissos  Garden  (p.  49).  —  A  Military  Band 
plays  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sun.  afternoons  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution. 

Tramways  Clintoai^poSpofjioO*  A.  From  the  Flack  db  la  Cokcobde 
(PI.  D,  2,  3).  .1.  Through  the  Rue  du  Firde  to  the  Piraeus  SUstion  (15  1.), 
returning  through  the  lower  Bue  d''Herm^s  and  the  Rue  d^Ath^n^. 
2.  Through  the  Rue  du  Stade  to  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (m.  F,  5;  fare 
10  1.) ,  going  on  in  summer  past  the  ^Columns^  of  the  Olympieion  to  the 
llissos  Garden  (25  1.).  3.  Through  the  Bue  de  Patisia  and  past  the  Ksr 
tional  Museum  to  Patisia  (15  1.)  and  Sosios  Loukas  (25 1.).  4.  Through  the 
Rue  du  Pir^e  and  the  Rue  de  Kolokythu  to  Kolokythou  (35 1.).  —  B.  From 
the  Rdb  db  Patisia  (PI.  D,  2)  through  the  Boulevard  de  V  Universiti,  past 
the  N.  side  of  the  Boyal  Palace^  and  along  the  Rue  de  Siphisia  to  Am- 
pelokipi  (35  1.).  — ,  Steam  Tramway  (xpoxio^pofAOc)  from  the  Academy  to 
the  coast,  leading  to  the  left  to  Old  Phaleron  (change  cars)  and  to  the 
right  to  Neto  Hialeron  (55  1.,  return-ticket  80  1.,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
starting-point  $  comp.  Ph  F,  5-7,  E,  7,  D,  8,  and  the  Hap,  p.  107).  -^  OmaibuB 
from  the  Piraetu  Station  to  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (15 1.). 

Carriages  (Ifia^a).  To  or  from  the  Peloponnesian  Station,  2  dr.;  for 
drives  in  the  town  or  environs,  20-30  dr.  per  day,  2i/x-3  dr.  i»er  hr.  \  short 
drive  within  the  town  1  dr.  A  bargain  should  be  made  beforehand. 
Carriages  for  longer  excursions,  see  B.  9.  .BoUi  Carriages  and  Saddle 
Morses  (10  dr.  per  day)  may  be  conveniently  procured  through  the  hotel- 
keepers. 

Otiide^  (10  dr.  per  day)  are  unnecessary  for  Athens  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Bankers,  Kalergi  A  Co..  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Stade  and  Bue  du  Par* 
thenagogue ;  Skousis^  Rue  d^Herm^s.  —  Mokbt-Changers  in  the  Bue  d'Eole 
(p.  38) ;  note  rate  of  exchange  in  the  newspapers. 

Physician,  M.  Julius  Galvanic  Hdtel  des  Strangers  (Speaks  French).  Comp. 
also  p.  xxxi. — Dentist,  M.  Agabey^  near  the  Hdtel  des  Etrangers.  —  Chemist, 
OlfmpioSy  Bue  d'Hermes. 

Athenian  Club,  Maison  Melas,Plac6  de  la  Banque ;  strangers  admitted  on 
the  introduction  of  a  member  (first  month,  gratis ;  each  addit.  month  15  fr.). 

British  Minister  Resident,  Mr.  E.  H.  Egerton,  —  United  States  Hinister, 
Mr.  Alexander^  Rue  Kanari.  —  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  T.  Dickson  (consul, 
see  p.  109).  —  American  Consul,  Mr.  Eorton.  Rue  Democrete  11  (vice-con- 
sul, see  p.  109). 

English  Church  (St.  PauVs;  PI.  F,  8),  in  the  Bue  des  Philhell&nes,  at 
the  8.W.  comer  of  the  palace-garden ;  acting  Ibhaplain,  Rev.  F.  R.  Elliot. 
Services  at  8.30  and  lO.S)  a.m. 

British  Archsological  Sohooli  Speusippos  Street,  behind  the  Evangelis- 
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mo0  Hospital  (adjoining  PI.  H,  5).  Director,  Mr.  Erneti  Gardner.  — American 
Archaeological  School,  in  the  same  street.   Director,  Mr.  JRiehardton. 

Oollectionft.  Museum  at  the  Acropolis  (p.  77)  and  Ifational  Archaeological 
Museum  in  the  Rue  de  Patissia  (p.  97),  open  daily,  in  summer  8-12  a.m. 
and  3  till  dusk,  in  winter  9-12  and  2  till  dusk;  on  Sun.  10-12  and  3-5 
(2-4  in  winter). 

Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Society  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  (p.  94), 
daily,  except  Sun.  forenoon  and  the  chief  holidays,  9-12  and  3-6  (2-4  in 
winter). 

Admission  free  in  all  cases.  Sticks  and  nmbrellas  must  be  given  up 
at  the  doors  (lOl.  each  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute;  gratis  elsewhere). 

Diary  for  a  three  days*  visit.  —  1st  Day :  in  the  forenoon,  the  District 
to  (he  N,  of  the  Acropolis  (pp.  SOseq.),  Acropolis  (p.  57),  Acropolis  Museum 
(p.  77);  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lykabeitos  (p.  105),  with  a  previous  visit 
to  the  JPttleue  Garden  (p.  47).  —  2nd  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the  BouU" 
vard  de  V  University  (p.  92),  Polytechnic  Institute  (p.  94),  National  Museum 
(p,  9"?) ;  in  the  afternoon,  Stadion  (p.  60),  Monument  of  Lysicrates  (p.  51), 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  52),  Odeion  (p.  56),  Acropolis  at  sunset.  —  3rd  Day: 
in  the  forenoon,  National  Museum  (p.  97) ;  in  the  afternoon,  Theseion  (p.  84), 
JHpylon  (p.  87),  Pnyx  (p.  90),  and  Philopappos  (p.  91). 

AtUns  (Greek  'Aft^vai)  Is  situated  In  37**  58'  N.  lat.  and  23<» 
44'  E.  long.,  in  the  great  plain  of  Attica,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Kephisos  (Cephissus),  the  only  Attic  river  that  is  not  dry  in  summer, 
and  by  the  JliasoSj  a  brook  filled  only  in  wet  weather.  On  the  N.  and 
N.W.  the  plain  is  bounded  by  Parnes  and  its  spur  MgaUos;  on  the 
E.  and  S.£.  by  BriUssos  or  FenttUkon^  and  Hymettos ;  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Saronic  Oulf.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  rises  a  range 
of  hills,  now  called  Tourko  Vowni,  running  from  E.  to  W.  and  se- 
parating the  valleys  of  the  Eephisos  and  Ilissos;  the  highest  of 
these  is  the  Lykahettos  (Mt.  St.  George).  The  latter  Is  separated 
by  a  broad  depression  from  the  precipitous  rock  of  the  AcropoliSj 
with  the  Areopagus,  and  from  a  range  of  hills  farther  to  the  W., 
which  includes  the  PhUopappos  or  Mtiseion^  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Hill 
of  the  Nymphs,  and  descends  to  the  sea  in  gentle  slopes. 

The  first  tolerably  complete  and  detailed  account  of  ancient 
Athens  is  contained  in  the  Itinerary  of  Pausanias  (p.  ox),  dat- 
ing from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  key  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  divisions  of  the  town  is  afforded  by  the 
Aeropolia  and  by  the  Areopagus  ^  to  the  W.  of  it.  To  the  N.W.  of 
these  hills  lay  the  Kerameikos  (Ceramieus),  or  *Deme  of  the  Potters', 
occupied  mainly  by  artizans,  and  given  over  to  the  worship  of  He- 
phsstos  and  the  kindred  deity  Athena.  To  the  S.  of  this  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  Areopagus  was  the  deme  of  Melite,  The  situation  of  the 
demes  Kydaihenaeon  and  Kollytos  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely  fixed. 
Limnaej  as  its  name  (^marsh',  4he  lakes*)  indicates,  was  the  lowest 
part  of  the  town;  it  seems  to  have  lain  on  the  Ilissos  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  Acropolis.  Diomeia  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  Lyka- 
bettos.  KoUe  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Monument 
of  Philopappos,  Kolonos  (i.e.  Agoraeos)  around  the  Theseion.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  a  new  quarter  called  Novae  Athenae  sprang 
up,  extending  from  the  Olympieion  to  the  site  of  the  modern  palace. 
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The  piol)able  couTse  of  the  ancient  streets  and  the  position  of  the 
gates  are  indicated  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lines. 

The  modern  city,  which  is  divided  into  6  districts  (TfX'fjfJi.aTa), 
leaves  the  space  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis  unoccupied, 
but  on  the  N.  and  E.  stretches  far  towards  the  plain  of  the  Kephi- 
sos.  In  1834,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  hither 
from  Nauplia  (pp.  46,  260),  Athens  had  dwindled  down  to  a  poor 
village  of  about  300  houses,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and 
contained  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  Albanians.  The  pre- 
sent city,  however,  planned  principally  by  Herr  Schaubert,  a 
German  architect ,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regularly- 
built  towns  in  the  Levant,  and  in  its  principal  streets  at  least  re- 
sembles the  towns  of  W.  Europe.  Two  straight  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town ,  constitute  the 
chief  arteries  of  traffic.  One  of  these,  the  Hermes  Street  or  Rue 
d^ Hermes  (686;  'Epfxou)  begins  at  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  and 
extends  to  the  "W.  to  the  railway-station  for  the  Piraeus.  The  other 
main  street,  the  Rue  cf^U  (656;  'AioXou),  stretches  from  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
across  the  entire  city,  and  is  prolonged  as  the -686;  EiaTtoEcov  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Patisia.  Numerous  tortuous  lanes  diverge  from  these 
main  streets,  but  the  traveller  may  leave  their  intricate  purlieus 
unvisited.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town  lies  the 
NeapoliSj  or  modem  quarter,  with  its  wide  boulevards  and  spacious 
squares ,  containing  most  of  the  public  buildings*  To  the  E.  of 
this  quarter  is  the  PlcLce  de  la  Constitution  (nkartXa  Toi>  ouvrdtYfia- 
To;) ,  in  or  near  which  are  situated  all  the  principal  hotels  and 
which  is  accordingly  taken  as  the  starting-point  in  the  following 
description  of  the  city.  On  the  N.  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
(TrXaxeTa  rq;  6fjiovo(a;),  connected  with  the  Place  de  la  Constitu- 
tion by  the  wide  Rue  du  Stade  (656;  oxa^iou)  and  the  Boulevard 
de  VVniversite  (^bhoi  7tave7tiOTT]fJi.bu). 

The  population  of  Athens  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  1870 
the  town  contained  44,610  inhabitants,  in  1879  63,374,  and  in 
1889,  including .  the  suburban  villages,  107,846.  Its  industrial 
activity  is  unimportant  and  its  commerce  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  importation. 

History  of  Athens. 

The  origin  of  Athens  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Only 
during  the  last  few  decades  has  an  attempt  been  made  by  scho- 
lars to  piece  together  a  connected  fabric  of  the  early  history  of 
Athens  and  Attica  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  mutual  light  thrown 
upon  each  other  by  hoary  traditions  and  the  position  of  the  most  an- 
cient temples  and  other  sanctuaries.  In  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
however ,  it  is  but  natural  that  opinions  should  differ  on  many  im- 
portant points. 
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The  researches  of  scliolais  seem  to  warrant  the  eonclusion  that 
Attica  was  originally  occnpied  by  numerous  independent  commun- 
ities ,  in  all  of  which  the  kingly  form  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  sooner  or  later  dev  eloped.  Lists  of  Athenian  kings  of 
this  period  are  not  wanting ,  but  are  evidently  the  compilations  of 
later  chronologists  and  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  obscurity.  According 
to  the  earlier  account,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus,  there  were 
only  four  kings  of  Athens  before  Theseus,  viz.  Kekrops  (Cecropsjj 
Erechtheus,  Pandionj  and  ^geus.  The  figure  of  Theseus  himself, 
usually  regarded  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  town,  seems  less  my- 
thical. Thucydides  presents  him  as  a  sagacious  and  vigorous  ruler, 
and  attributes  to  him  the  fusion  of  the  self-governing  domes  of  Attica 
into  one  common  political  society,  or  rather  their  subordination  to 
a  leading  town.  This  act  of  Theseus  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  8yno€ki8mo8  and  was  celebrated  in  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea, 
The  citadel  of  Athens ,  round  which  all  the  settlements  had  been 
made,  remained  the  centre  of  the  state.  The  town  apparently  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Athens  from  Athena,  the  patron-deity  of  the  citadel, 
and  increased  in  size  as  in  power.  As  Thucydides  concludes  from 
the  situation  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries,  the  town  had  up  to  this  time 
probably  been  confined  to  the  district  between  the  Acropolis  and 
Kallirrhoe  (p.  51),  but  it  now  extended  in  all  directions,  parti- 
cularly to  the  N.,  where  the  Prytaneion,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  became  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  state. 

After  the  self-saorifice  of  Kodros  the  kings  were  replaced  by 
Archons,  at  first  (B.C.  1068-762?)  elected  for  life  and  chosen  from 
the  family  of  the  last  king,  but  afterwards  elected  for  ten  years 
only,  and  after  four  of  these  limited  elections  no  longer  restricted 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Kodros  (752-682?).  Afterwards  nine 
arohons  were  chosen  annually  out  of  the  Eupatridac  or  noble  fami- 
lies. The  first  of  these  was  the  ArcJion  Eponymos,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  year  *  the  second  was  the  Arohon  Baaileus ,  or  high- 
priest;  the  third  the  Polemarehy  to  whom  the  oversight  of  military 
affairs  was  originally  entrusted ;  and  the  others  were  named  Thes- 
mothetes  or  legislators.  The  care  of  religious  matters  was  confided  to 
the  Areopagus  J  the  venerable  senate  of  Mars  Hill. 

The  attempt  of  Kylon  to  secure  supreme  power  for  himself  took 
place  between  640  and  624 ;  the  severe  legislative  code  of  Drakorh 
(Draco)  was  promulgated  In  the  year  624.  Of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  the  development  of  Athens  was  the  legislation  or  revision 
of  the  constitution  carried  out  by  Solon  (594),  who  as  Archon 
Eponymos  effected  the  fusion  of  the  different  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation by  founding  the  right  to  a  share  of  power  not  upon  birth  but 
upon  property  and  the  taxes  levied  on  that  basis.  This  'Timocracy* 
opened  the  highest  offices  to  each  free  citizen,  while  a  still 
more  important  alteration  was  effected  by  the  resolution  that  the 
6000  Heliasts,  or  judges,  should  be  chosen  by  lot  and  entrusted 
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with  the  control  of  the  officials.  In  administration  the  aichons  were 
aided  by  a  connoll  (Boule)  of  400  memhers  (BouUutae),  or  100  from 
each  of  the  four  Ionic  PhylsB  or  tribes.  The  presidents  of  the  Boa* 
leutsB,  who  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  were  named  Pryt&ntu 
and  had  their  official  dwelling  in  the  Frytandon  (p.  39). 

In  B.C.  561,  however,  while  Solon  was  still  alive,  Pbisist&atos, 
an  ambitious  but  mild-tempered  man,  supported  by  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, usurped  for  himself  the  position  of  tyrant.  Though  twice 
banished  (in  556  and  549),  he  succeeded  each  time  in  regaining 
his  power,  and  at  his  death  in  528  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons,  Hip- 
FiAS  and  HiFPABCHos.  During  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratidae  the 
city  underwent  a  brilliant  transformation.  In  the  Agora,  or  mar-^ 
ket-place,  which  lay  close  to  the  Theseion  (p.  84),  was  erected  the 
Altar  of  the  Twelve  Oods,  This  was  considered  the  centre  of  the 
republic,  and  the  calculation  of  the  different  domes  from  this  point 
was  but  an  outward  symbol  of  a  more  intimate  connection  of  these 
with  the  city.  The  Kallirrhoe,  in  the  bed  of  the  Ilissos,  was  pro- 
vided with  nine  pipes  or  channels  (Enneakrounoa),  The  Olym^ 
pieion  was  begun.  Part  of  the  public  funds  was  also  devoted  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Pythion^  the  isnlaigement  and  adornment  of  the 
OymnoBium  in  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Oymnasium  in  the  Lyceum  or  Lykeion.  The  completion  of  the  old 
Temple,  of  which  the  foundations  are  visible  near  the  Erechthelon 
(p.  76),  may  also  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidie. 
All  this  splendour,  however,  did  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  a 
free  constitution;  Hipparchos  fell  in  514  by  the  swords  of  two 
Athenian  youths  named  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  and  Hippias 
was  expelled  with  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  four  years  later. 

A  deoislve  step  towards  democracy  was  taken  in  508  by  Elbis- 
THENxs,  who  replaced  the  4  old  Ionic  and  local  Phylae  by  10  new  ones. 
He  divided  the  population  of  Attica  into  30  local  communes  (Trit- 
iyes),  of  which  10  were  apportioned  to  the  city  and  its  environs, 
10  to  the  inland  districts  (Mesogeios),  and  10  to  the  coast-districts 
(Paralia),  Each  of  the  Phylae  included  one  trittys  from  each  of 
these  three  main  divisions,  and  was  thus  distributed  over  the  entire 
state.  The  former  Nauorates  were  replaced  by  Demarchs.  The 
number  of  Bouleuts  was  increased  from  400  to  500,  or  50  from 
each  Phyle ;  the  Phyls  took  turns  in  presiding  at  the  popular  assem* 
biles,  which  were  now  held  ten  times  a  year.  In  external  affairs 
Kleisthenes  showed  his  strength  by  freeing  Athens  from  the  lead- 
ing-strings of  Sparta  and  by  a  successful  contest  with  Thebes  and 
Eubosa  (509  ?).  The  Athenian  fleet  was  developed  in  the  struggle 
with  iEgina,  then  the  superior  of  Athens  in  naval  importance.  The 
town  and  harbour  were  fortified,  and  the  first  theatre,  a  very  primit- 
ive structure,  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  But  all  this 
progress  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  unexpected  prominence 
nto  which  the  little  town  was  brought  by  the  wars  with  Persia. 
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Athens  alone  among  the  states  of  the  Greek  mainland  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  aid  from  the  Grecian  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
and  thezehy  drawn  upon  it  the  resentment  of  DarittSj  King  of  Per- 
sia. A  huge  fleet  with  an  army  of  at  least  200,000  men,  under 
DatU  Mid-Ariaphemes,  was  sent  across  the^Egean  Sea,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  Eretria  in  Eubosa,  which  had  also  daied  to  help  the 
Asiatic  cities,  seemed  but  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Athens.  But 
contrary  to  all  expectation  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  with 
the  help  of  the  Plataans  alone,  successfully  resisted  the  flfteenfold 
greater  strength  of  the  Persians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (12th 
Aug.,  490),  and  for  the  time  rolled  hack  the  inyasion  of  the  Great 
King.  Still  more  glorious  and  more  important  for  the  development 
of  Athens  was  the  upshot  of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  Xerxes 
against  Greece  in  B.C.  480.  After  the  heroic  resistance  of  Leoni- 
das  and  his  Spartans  at  Thermopyls  had  been  overcome  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  devoted  band,  the  whole  of  the  huge  army  and 
armament  of  the  Great  King  bore  down  upon  Attica  to  take  revenge 
for  the  defeat  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  took  refage  in  theii 
ships.  The  weakly-fortifled  town  was  occupied  by  the  Persians, 
and  the  Acropolis  was  also  oaptuxed  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  sanctuaries  there  and  throughout  Attica  were  burned.  But  the 
decisive  naval  victory  won  on  20th  Sept. ,  480,  in  the  strait  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  mainland,  and  due  to  the  unflinching  cour- 
age and  pertinacity  of  ThemistokiiEs,  broke  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians and  relieved  Athens  of  their  presence.  The  Athenians, 
however,  had  barely  time  to  rebuild  their  ruined  homes,  when  they 
had  again  to  retire  before  the  army  of  Mardonioa ;  but  in  the  battle 
of  Platsa  this  remnant  of  the  Persian  power  was  also  overthrown 
(479)  and  Greece  forever  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a  Persian  yoke. 

The  state  which  had  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  was  obviously  the  one  to  profit  most  by  its  successful  ter-> 
mination ,  and  Athens  became  the  natural  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
wars  vrith  Persia  and  obtained  a  hegemony  over  several  states  of  the 
mainland  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  found  ex- 
pression in  B.C.  474  in  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  andDelian 
Kaval  League  (p.  142).  The  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  town,  which  in 
spite  of  Sparta's  efTorts  to  the  contrary  quickly  rose  again  from  its 
ashes,  thus  coincided  in  time  with  the  chief  period  of  growth  in  its 
external  power.  The  fortification  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  har- 
bour, which  the  genius  of  Themistokles  had  removed  to  the  Pirsus 
(p.  109) ,  was  taken  in  hand  with  special  vigour.  Men,  women, 
and  children  all  lent  their  aid ;  and  traces  of  the  haste  with  which 
the  work  was  carried  on  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  materials  brought  to  light  in  the  most  recent  excava- 
tions. To  ensure  the  permanent  union  of  the  town  and  harbour, 
the  *Long  Walls'  were  erected  (460-466),  stretching  from  the  Piraeus 
and  from  Phaleron  (p.  108)  to  Athens  itself.  Athens  now  prospered 
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greatly  through  its  manufactures  and  commeTce.  But  there  was 
room  for  the  expenditure  of  the  most  abundant  -wealth ;  and  even 
the  treasure  of  the  Delian  League,  removed  to  Athens  for  safety  in 
B.C.  454,  -was  used  to  beautify  the  leading  city  of  the  confederation. 

The  Statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  erected  on  the 
'Orchestra*  of  the  Agora  hy  Kleisthenes  and  taken  away  by  Xeixes, 
were  replaced  in  477-476  by  new  ones  from  the  hands  of  Kritios  and 
Nesiotes.  Adjacent  rose  the  entirely  new  buildings  of  the  Market, 
The  Metrooriy  or  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  also  dates  from 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  wars ;  and  its  use  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  state  archives  (including  Solon's  laws)  probably  began  in 
460,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  was  limited  to  matters 
of  life  and  death.  In  468  the  bones  of  the  national  hero  Theseus 
were  brought  from  Skyros  to  Athens  amid  universal  rejoicing,  and 
a  Heroon  was  founded  in  his  honour  and  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Polgynotus  and  Mikon.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  identify  this 
building  with  the  present  Theseion  (see  p.  84).  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pbbikles,  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  the  Acro- 
polis was  almost  entirely  divested  of  its  military  character.  Its  wall 
now  appears  as  the  enclosure,  not  of  a  fortress,  but  of  a  sanctuary, 
adorned  with  those  magnificent  buildings,  which  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  ages  and  have  never  been  excelled 
for  perfection  of  execution  and  artistic  finish.  The  first  trophy  er- 
ected from  the  Persian  spoils  was  the  colossal  Statue  of  Athena 
PromachoSj  by  Phidias.  This  was  followed  by  the  imposing  Par" 
thenon,  the  substantial  completion  of  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
erection  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  in  438.  The 
fortified  entrance  mad^  way  for  the  stately  Propylaea,  built  in 
437-432.  Lastly  arose  the  tasteful  Ereehtheion,  the  construction  of 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  was  not  yet 
completed  in  409.  The  Odeion,  a  building  erected  for  musical  per- 
formances on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  also  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Perikles.  A  highly-developed  industry  made  up  for  the 
want  of  fertility  in  Attic  soil,  and  Athenian  woollen  goods  and 
artistic  wares  in  terracotta  and  metal  were  eagerly  sought  after  in 
the  markets  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa.  The  population  of  Attica 
at  this  era  is  estimated  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  freemen  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  slaves. 

In  the  meantime  the  *  Demos'  had  firmly  established  itself,  in 
spite  of  sundry  checks,  as  the  ruling  power  at  Athens.  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  by  Kimon  in  two  brilliant  battles,  one  at  the  Eu- 
rymedon  and  one  at  Salamls  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  Athens 
had  attained  the  highest  point  of  its  power  on  the  Greek  mainland, 
when  in  431  the  long-smouldering  enmity  between  Attica  and  La- 
cedaBmonia  broke  out  into  open  warfare.  A  terrible  plague  deci- 
mated Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  carried  off  Perikles, 
^e  only  man  of  genius  powerful  enough  to  command  the  demo- 
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eracy,  the  deterioration  of  which  may  he  dated  from  his  death. 
After  various  Ticissitudes,  the  most  baneful  of  which  was  the  un- 
happy Sicilian  expedition  undertaken  at  the  adyice  of  Alkibiades, 
the  war  ended  in  404  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  Athens.  The 
fortifications  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  and  also  the  Long  Walls 
uniting  them  were  demolished,  the  fleet  was  given  up,  and  an  oli- 
garchic constitution,  represented  hy  the  *Thirty  Tyrants',  had  to  be 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Sparta.  Thbasyboxtlos,  however,  restored 
the  democracy  in  403,  and  in  393  Konon  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
sea  near  Knidos  and  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls.  Allies  were  again 
found  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  the  second  Attic  Naval 
League  was  called  into  existence  in  378.  Under  the  rule  of  Euboulos 
the  finances  prospered,  the  fleet  increased,  many  new  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  theatre  and  other  old  buildings  were  endow- 
ed with  new  splendour.  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  revival. 
Pbmosthenbs  in  vain  invoked  his  fatherland  and  the  rest  of  Hellas 
to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of 
Mctcedonia,  The  Grecian  states  took  the  alarm  too  late ;  and  Gre- 
cian liberty  fell  irretrievably  on  the  field  of  Chseronea  (338). 

Athens  never  henceforth  attained  any  political  importance, 
though  its  material  prosperity  at  first  suffered  little  from  the  chang- 
ed state  of  affairs.  The  year  of  the  battle  of  GhsBronea  was  also 
the  first  of  the  administration  of  the  orator  Lykouboos,  a  patriotic, 
art-loving,  and  yet  frugal  ruler,  who  completed  the  theatre,  built 
the  stadion,  filled  the  arsenals  and  harbour  with  material  of  war 
and  ships,  and  still  left  the  public  treasury  full.  After  the  ineffect- 
ual rising  of  the  'Lamian  War'  in  322  Athens  received  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  with  the  support  of  which  Demetrios  of  PhaUron 
administered  affairs  well  and  wisely  from  318  to  307.  In  287  the 
garrison  was  momentarily  expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  but  it  soon 
returned  and  was  not  again  got  rid  of.  As  the  town  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  had 
been  founded  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  Athens  now  subsisted 
for  centuries  on  the  intellectual  capital  laid  up  in  its  short  but 
glorious  golden  age.  Numerous  visitors  flocked  to  see  its  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  art,  and  its  conquerors  were  withheld  by  re- 
verence for  its  departed  greatness  from  making  it  feel  the  full  con- 
sequences of  defeat ;  indeed  many  foreign  princes  added  both  to 
its  buildings  and  its  endowments  down  to  a  late  period.  The  long 
list  of  its  patrons  begins  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  King  of  Egypt 
(284-246),  who  founded  the  gymnasium  and  library  that  bore 
his  name.  Three  kings  of  Pergamon,  Attalos  I,  (241-197),  Eu- 
menes,  and  Attalos  II.  (169-138),  surrounded  the  theatre  and 
the  agora  with  colonnades.  The  Syrian  monarch  Antioeho9  Epi- 
phanea  (175-164)  took  in  hand  the  completion  of  the  Olympieion. 

The  dominion  of  Macedonia  was  followed  by  that  of  Rome,  in 
spite  of  the  nominal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Greece 
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made  by  the  consul  FlamlninuB  in  B.C.  196.  After  the  overthrew 
of  the  Achaean  League,  of  which  Athens  was  a  memher,  and  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  in  146,  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  formed 
into  a  Roman  province.  Athens  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  ill-con- 
sidered help  it  afforded  to  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  chose 
Greece  as  the  hattle-fleld  on  which  to  contest  with  Rome  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Asia.  In  B.C.  86,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  siege, 
the  Roman  army  under  Sulla  captured  and  pillaged  the  famishing 
town,  in  which  Archelaos ,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  had  taken 
^efuge.  The  fortifications  of  the  PirsBUs  were  utterly  demolished. 
Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  were  friendly  to  Athens,  in  spite  of  ita 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  Poippoy  fti^d  afterwards  of  Brutus,  and  suc- 
ceeding Roman  emperors  followed  their  example.  The  chief  build- 
ings of  this  period  are  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  erected  by  An- 
dronikos  Kyrrhestes  (p.  81),  the  Stoa  of  Athena  Arehegetis  (p.  82), 
built  with  the  donations  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  ^  the  Statue 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  below  the  Propylaea  (p.  69),  the  Cireula^ 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus  (p.  76),  the  MonvmKent  of  Philoptxp' 
po8  (p.  91),  and  a  new  flight  of  steps  to  the  Propylaea. 
,  A  new  period  of  Athenian  art  began  under  Hadsza.n  (117-138 
A.D.),  the  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome,  who  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Olympian,  their  founder  and  libe- 
rator. An  entire  quarter  of  the  town,  to  the  S.£.  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  named  after  him,  and  his  name  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Arch 
of  Hadrian  (p.  48).  Here  rose  the  largest  of  his  buildings,  the 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (p.  48),  which  he  carried  to  comple-* 
tion.  In  the  old  town  he  founded  a  Libraty,  a  Oymnaaium,  and  a 
Pantheon,  His  most  useful  work,  and  one  that  has  not  yet  lost  its 
utility,  was  the  Aqueduct  (p.  105),  completed  by  his  adopted  son^ 
T.  Antoninus  Piub.  Innumerable  statues  were  erected  in  honour 
of  Hadrian.  During  his  reign  a  rich  Athenian  gentleman,  Herodea 
Atticus  of  Marathon  (101-177),  erected  the  Odeion  (p.  65)  that  bears 
his  name,  and  provided  the  Panathenaean  Stadion  with  marble  seats. 

Up  to  this  period  Athens  had  gone  on  increasing  in  external 
splendour.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  from  every  land  streamed  to  the 
philosophic  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  'mother  of  arts  and  elo- 
quence'. It  was,  as  it  were,  the  university  of  the  ancient  world. 
Marovs  Aubbliub  (161-180)  summoned  new  teachers  to  the  town 
and  endowed  them  liberally.  The  description  of  Pausanias,  men- 
tioned at  pp.  37,  ex,  was  written  at  this  time.  But  now  begins 
the  period  of  stagnation  and  gradual  decay. 

The  quiet  of  Athens  was  first  rudely  disturbed  in  the  year  253, 
when  barbarian  hordes  overran  Hellas.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored, but  the  town  fell  a  prey  notwithstanding  to  the  Heruli  and 
Goths  in  267.  At  the  close  of  the  4th  ceUtury  (395-396),  AlarUi 
and  his  Ostrogoths  stood  before  Athens,  exacted  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  claimed  the  right  of  entering  its  sacred  streets.    The 
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town,  howeyer,  was  not  injured,  thongli  Elensls  was  plundered  and 
devastated.  About  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  to  embellisb 
Constantinople  with  Athenian  works  of  art.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  town  remained  as  active  as  ever.  The  most  firmly  estab- 
lished school  of  philosophy  was  that  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  which 
with  the  other  academic  institutes  formed  the  last  stronghold  of 
Paganism,  till  the  Emp.  Justinian,  in  529,  put  a  violent  end  to  it 
by  closing  the  schools  and  forbidding  all  philosophic  instruction. 
This  step  finally  extinguished  the  renown  of  Athens,  and  its  inhab- 
itants sank  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  inactivity.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  fortifications  constructed  by  Justinian  are 
identical  with  the  so-called  Valerian  Wall  (p.  84). 

The  fortunes  of  Athens  between  the  6th  and  the  end  of  the  10th 
centuries  have  only  recently  been  partly  cleared  up.  The  Emp* 
Consiantine  JL  spent  the  winter  here  in  662-663,  and  in  797  the 
Empress  Irene  sent  the  brothers  of  her  late  husband,  Leo  IV.,  to 
Uve  here  in  exile.  In  1019  Basil  II.  celebrated  a  festival  of 
victory  in  the  Parthenon,  which  long  before  had  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church.  In  1040  the  Normans,  under  Harold  Haar- 
drada,  took  the  Pir^us  by  storm.  Ecclesiastical  history  throws 
most  light  upon  that  of  Athens,  where  a  bishopric  was  established 
at  an  early  period.  Under  the  patriarch  Photios  (857)  the  see  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  as  early  as  869  its 
holder  appears  as  a  Metropolitan  of  the  Eastern  church.  The  town 
continued  to  enjoy  Important  privileges.  The  imperial  prsstor 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  its  streets,  and  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
emperor  the  only  offering  of  Athens  was  a  simple  wreath  of  gold. 
These  privileges , .  however ,  were  not  invariably  respected,  and 
Athens,  like  the  rest  of  Hellas,  groaned  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation. 

On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  in 
1204,  .Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Hellas,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Thessalonica.  He  invested 
Otho  de  la  Boehe  with  Attica  and  Boeotia,  at  first  as  Megaskyr,  or 
Grand-Sire,  and  afterwards  as  duke  (1205-1225),  and  this  line 
lasted  for  five  reigns.  In  1308  Qautier  de  Brienne  succeeded  to  the 
duehy,  wliich  he  enlarged  with  th«  help  of  Catalonian  soldiers. 
These  mercenaries,  however,  soon  expelled  him  (comp.  p.  193) 
and  offered  the  duchy  to  their  leader  Roger  Deslaur  (1312).  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  the  Cataloniaus  yielded  the  duchy  to  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  King  of  Sicily,  who  governed  it  by  administrators  or  regents* 
In  1394,  however,  Rainerio  Acciajuoli,  Lord  of  Vostitza  and  Co** 
rinth,  defeated  the  Catalonians  and  Installed  himself  as  indepen- 
dent duke  of  Athens.  Under  his  second  successor,  in  1456,  Athens 
was  captured  by  Omar  and  the  Turks,  after  offering  a  most  obstin- 
ate resistance.  The  Turkish  occupation  of  Athens  during  the  next 
350  years  was  only  twice  disturbed  by  the  Venetians,  who  attack- 
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ed  the  town  in  1464  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  for  a 
short  time  in  1687.  During  the  siege  carried  on  by  Francesco  Mo^ 
rosini  in  the  latter  year,  a  homh  fell  into  a  powder  magazine  kept 
in  the  Parthenon,  and  reduced  to  ruins  the  hitherto  almost  intact 
building.  The  Propylaea  had  already  been  the  victim  of  an  explo- 
Bion  some  years  before.  During  this  period  Athens  had  become 
completely  lost  to  the  civilisation  of  W.  Europe  and  it  had  to  be, 
as  it  were,  discovered  afresh  by  scholars  (comp.  p.  ox). 

The  standard  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  raised  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus on  April  4th,  1821.  On  June  21st,  1822,  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  Odysseus j  the  mili- 
tary dictator  of  Eastern  Greece,  appointed  the  klepht  Oouras  as  its 
guardian.  On  Aug.  15th,  1826,  the  Turks  under  Kioutagi  stormed 
the  town»  The  Acropolis  maintained  a  gallant  resistance,  at  first 
under  Gouras,  and  after  his  death  (Oct.  12th)  under  Krizioiis  and 
the  Frenchman  Fabvier^  who  in  December  cut  his  way  through  the 
investing  army  with  a  troop  of  650  men,  and  brought  a  welcome 
supply  of  ammunition  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  (comp.  p.  56). 
All  their  exertions,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  in  vain  also  were 
the  attempts  to  raise  the  siege  made  by  the  army  of  Karaiskakis 
(comp.  p.  108)  and  by  the  Englishmen  Cochrane  and  Church,  The 
Acropolis  capitulated  on  June  5th,  1827,  and  its  fall  brought  the 
whole  of  Hellas  into  the  power  of  Kioutagi.  The  Great  Powers  now 
intervened,  but  it  was  not  till  1833  that  the  Turkish  troops  eva- 
cuated the  citadel,  which  was  then  entered  by  the  Bavarian  troops 
of  the  new  king,  Otho  (elected  1832).  In  Feb.,  1834,  Athens  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  in 
1835  it  became  the  actual  seat  of  government.  This  distinction 
Athens  owes  mainly  to  its  ancient  name  and  glory,  as  its  situation 
is  not  particularly  favourable  for  the  modern  capital  of  Greece. 
Neither  industry  nor  commerce  have  been  attracted  hither  on  any 
large  scale,  and  Attica  itself  is  by  no  means  productive.  The 
rapid  growth  .of  the  town  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  king  and  the  only  spot  in  Greece  where  the  means 
of  an  enlightened  culture  may  be  obtained. 


.  a.  From  the  Boyal  Falaoe  round  the  S.  Side  of  the  Acropolif . 

The  centre  of  the  strangers'  quarter  is  the  extensive  Place  db 
liA  Constitution  (TcXaxeia  tou  oi)vT<£Y(i.aTo; ;  PI.  F,  5 ;  see  also  p.  38), 
In  which  are  situated  the  large  hotels  and  popular  caf^s  menti- 
oned at  pp.  34,  35.  On  the  E.  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  palace  of 
the  king,  and  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a  velvety  lawn,  overhung 
by  oranges,  oleanders,  and  other  southern  trees  and  embellished 
with  a  marble  fountain.  Opposite  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  square 
stands  a  marble  column  with  an  ancient  inscribed  stone,  which 
once  marked  the  boundary  of  a  *  Garden  of  the  Muses',  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  now  on  its  original  site.  —  Band,  see  p.  86. 
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The  Boyal  Palace  (^Palais  du  Boi,  to  ircxXaxt,  td  dvaxxopa; 
PI.  F,  G,  5,  6),  a  large  building  of  Pentellc  maible  and  lime- 
stone, erected  in  1834-38  from  the  designs  of  Odrtner  of  Munich, 
produces  an  imposing  effect,  somewhat  marred  hy  the  excesslTe 
numher  of  windows.  It  is  adorned  in  front  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 

Admission  is  granted  on  application  (in  French)  to  the  door-keeper  t)f 
the  principal  portal,  in  the  W.  fafade,  but  it  contains  nothing  of  special 
interest.  On  the  staircase  is  a  painting  of  Prometheus  and  the  eagle  by 
BlSser^  and  the  dining-hall  contains  some  works  by  Rottnumn  and  other 
Munich  artista.    The  ball-room  is  decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style. 

The  *Palacb  Gabden  (PI.  F,  G,  6  ;  adm.  on  Mon.,  Wed.  and 
Frid.  after  3  p.m.,  entrance  to  the  right  in  the  Kephisia  Street ; 
smohing  prohibited)  was  laid  out  by  Queen  Amalie  on  a  piece  of 
waste  ground,  and  now  offers  a  number  of  shady  walks,  which  are 
a  grateful  resort  in  the  hot  season.  The  irrigation  of  the  garden  is 
effected  by  a  channel  made  by  the  ancients.  Near  the  entrance,  to 
the  left,  is  an  old  Roman  mosaic,  belonging  to  andent  baths.  The 
S.  part  of  the  garden ,  embellished  with  busts  of  Eapodistrias, 
president  of  the  Greek  republic,  the  banker  Eynard  of  Geneva,  an 
enthusiastic  Philhellene,  and  others,  affords  fine  glimpses  between 
its  palms  of  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
sea.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  a  small  rocky  eminence  in 
the  S.E.' corner. 

Behind  the  palace  garden,  to  the  E.,  in  the  first  side-street  to 
the  right  off  the  Rue  de  Kephisia,  is  the  Palace  of  the  Crown-Prince 
(PI.  G,  6),  not  yet  completed.  In  one  of  the  side-streets  to  the  left 
farther  on  are  the  American  and  the  British  Archaeological  Schools 
(p.  36J,  founded  respectively  in  1882  and  1886. 

The  wide  Rue  des  PhilhelUnes  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Place 
de  la  Constitution,  passing  on  the  left  the  Church  of  St  Nikomedes 
fPl.  F,  6),  dating  probably  £rom  the  9th  or  10th  cent. ,  and  since 
l847  the  Russian  church ;  below  it  is  an  interesting  crypt,  once 
forming  part  of  a  Roman  bath.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  where  it 
joins  the  Boulevard  des  Philhell^nes  (j68o«  'AfxaXia^},  stands  the 
SngUsh  Church,  a  tasteful  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1840-43.  The 
E.  window  was  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Viner,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Greek  brigands  in  1870  (p.  124).  On  the  right  side  of 
the  boulevard  is  an  Institution  for  the  Employment  of  Women 
(No.  54;  ^pyaOT7]piov  dnopoiS  Yyvaixwv),  where  cheap  carpets  and 
shawls  may  be  purchased. 

A  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  Mt.  Hymettos  (to  the  left)  is  now 
disclosed  towards  the  S. ;  in  the  foreground  are  the  Arch  of  Ha- 
drian and  the  Olympieion. 

In  a  park  between  the  road  (Xeco^^po^  ^OXy^^O  ruiining  to  the 
B.  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Olympieion  and  the  S.  side  of  the  pa- 
lace-garden, rises  the  Zappbion  (ZdlTTTteiov,  PI.  F,  7),  a  handsomd 
building  opened  in  1888.at  the  expense  of  the  MM.  Zappas,  as  an 
exhibition-building  for  Greek  industries  and  manufactures.    Sta-» 
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tiies  of  the  foundeis  decoiite  the  great  exterioi  etaiicase,  and  to 
the  W.  is  a  itatae  of  Varvakis,  the  founder  of  the  Varyakion  (p.  94). 
Close  hy  is  a  frequented  eaf^  (p.  36).  The  road  proceeds  to  the 
Stadion,  see  p.  50. 

Th«  *Arch  of  Hadrian  (PI.  £,  7),  erected  either  hy  Hadrian 
himself  or  hy  his  successor,  is  an  Isolated  gateway  59  ft.  high  and 
44  ft.  wide,  with  an  archway  20  ft.  in  width.  It  formerly  divided 
the  old  Greek  dty  (p.  37)  from  the  HadrianopolU  oi Novae  Aihenae 
(p.  44)^of  Hadrian,  as  indicated  by  the  inscriptions  which  it  still 
hears  (on  the  side  next  th©  town^  aXh*  ela  'Atffjvai  ^aimi  "f]  irplv 
fc6X(c,  'this  is  Athens,  the  old  city  of  Theseus';  on  the  other  side, 
a!5'  eto*  'ABpiovoO  %a\  o6vl  Btjo^o)?  «6Xi;,  *this  is  the  city  of  Ha- 
drian and  not  of  Theseus' J.  The  arch  was  originally  adorned  with 
Corinthian  colnmns,  of  which  a  few  fragmentary  bases  now  alone 
remain.  The  entablature  is  still  almost  intact,  especially  on  the 
side  next  the  town.  AboTe  the  archway  is  an  'attica'  or  second 
story,  with  three  window-like  openings,  which  were  formerly  filled 
with  thin  slabs  of  marble.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  The  gateway  stood  at  the  end  of  a  street  leading  to  the 
N.W. ,  while  it  formed  the  approach  to  the  quarter  containing  the 
huge  temple  of  Zeus. 

The  ^Olympieion  (Olympieum)y  or  Temple  of  the. Olympian  ZettSf 
described  by  Aristotle  as  a  'work  of  despotic  grandeur*,  and  now 
represented  by  16  huge  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  was 
not  finally  completed  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  though  the  original 
temple  on  this  site  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Athenian  history. 
The  level  plateau  on  which  the  temple  stands  was  artificially  formed 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill.  As  the  water-courses  of  the  upper 
town  here  flowed  Into  the  Ilissos,  legend  fixed  upon  this  as  the 
spot  where  the  last  water  of  the  Deluge  disappeared,  and  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  grateful  Deukalion,  the  father 
of  the  new  race  of  mortals.  The  earliest  historical  edifice  was 
founded  by  Peisistratos  (ca.  B.C.  530),  whose  enlightened  admin- 
istration formed  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Athenian  art  (comp.  p.  40).  The  expulsion  of  the  Pei- 
sistratidsB  and  the  Persian  wars  hindered  the  completion  of  the 
building,  which  was  planned  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour,  and  It 
was  left  untouched  till  B.C.  174,  when  Antiochos  lY.  £piphane8. 
King  of  Syria,  took  up  the  undertaking  where  Peisistratos  had  left 
it.  The  colossal  schemes  of  his  architect  CosauUus,  from  whose  time 
the  present  remains  probably  date,  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  Livy  describes  the  building  as  'templum  unum 
in  terris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudlne  del'.  Antiochos,  however,  also 
died  before  the  work  was  completed.  Sulla,  who  occupied  Athens 
in  B.C.  86,  carried  off  to  Rome  some  of  the  smaller  columns.  Un- 
der Augustus  the  work  was  again  takeu  in  hand,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Hadrian  to  erect  and  complete  a  magnificent  new  stractuxe, 
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which  was  consecrated  in  129  oi  130  A.D.  The  temple  originally 
possessed  upwards  of  100  Corinthian  colnmns,  arranged  in  double 
rows  of  20  each  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  and  in  triple  rows  of  8  each 
at  the  ends.  The  columns  were  66^2  ^^*  high  and  6-5 V2  ^t.  in  dia- 
meter. The  temple  is  the  second  largest  Greek  temple  known, 
measuring  on  the  tipper  platform  363 V2  ^t.  in  length  and  134  ft. 
in  breadth,  dimensions  exceeded  by  those  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesns  alone.  It  contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus 
and  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  and  the  sacred  precincts,  676  ft.  long  and 
426  ft.  broad,  enclosed  a  forest  of  statues  of  that  emperor,  who  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  the  Panhellenic  Feast  connected  with 
this  temple.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  temple  is  singularly 
obscure.  In  1760  a  Turkish  viceroy  took  one  of  the  columns  for  a 
mosque  he  was  building,  leaving  16  in  situ,  13  at  the  S.E.  corner 
and  3  in  the  inner  row  on  the  S.  side;  the  central  one  of  the  latter 
was  oyerthrown  by  a  violent  storm  in  1852.  The  capitals,  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces  and  10  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  show  traces  of  the 
degeneration  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Part  of  the  epistyle  (archi- 
trave) was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  a  'stylites*,  or  pillar- 
hermit.  The  massive  masonry  of  the  platform,  constructed  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Pineus,  deserves  attention,  particularly  on 
the  W.  side  and  at  the  S.E.  corner,  where  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  artificial  foundations  required  the  heaviest  incumbent  weight 
to  counterbalance  it.  The  semidreular  holes  in  the  lower  edge 
of  the  stones  were  for  the  escape  of  rain-water.  —  A  small  portico, 
with  four  columns,  entered  fifom  the  E*  colonnade  of  the  temple, 

was  discovered  in  1886  at  the  N.  end. 

The  ruin  is  popularly  known  as  ttoii  Koldnnois  (elc  xali  xoXo'vvatc,  *at 
the  columns'*),  and  is  a  favourite  resort  on  summer-eyenings,  when  the 
burning  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  Acropolis.  The  view  extends  from  Mt. 
Hymettos  to  the  sea,  from  which  a  cool  breeze  is  generally  blowing. 
The  island^  ofiBglna  and  Hydra  and  the  coast  of  Argolis  are  also  visible. 
—  Gaf^,  see  p.  35. 

The  road  leading  to  the  E.  at  the  Zappeion  (p.  47)  passes  num- 
erous gardens  (liapahevso^,  ^'Avxpo^  twv  Nufxcpojv,  etc.),  which  are 
much  frequented  on  summer-evenings,  when  vocal  concerts  are 
given  by  Bohemian,  French,  or  Italian  musicians.  Visitors  who 
take  cold  easily  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  damp  vapours 
of  evening*  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  Oreithyia,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  was  gathering  flowers,  when  'rude  Boreas*,  smitten 
by  her  charms,  seized  her  and  bore  her  away  to  his  northern  home. 
Plato  here  lays  the  scene  of  his  Phaedros,  where  the  talkers  lie  on 
the  soft  turf,  with  the  stream  at  their  feet,  listening  to  the  song  of 
the  cicadas  and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  plane-trees  overhead 
and  the  cool  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  T.  Pomponius  At- 
tlcus ,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  once  possessed  a  residence  here.  — 
The  brook  seems  to  have  been  considerably  larger  in  antiquity 
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(comp.  p.  51) ;  now  it  usually  dries  up  in  summer,  and  even  at  the 
best  of  times  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  yard  wide  and  a  few  inches 
deep.  —  In  5  min.  we  reach,  on  the  left,  the  old  Protestant  Cem- 
etery (PI.  G,  7),  which  contains  the  remains  of  George  Finlay 
(d.  1875),  the  historian  of  modem  Greece,  and  numerous  other 
Englishmen  and  Germans.  On  the  right  is  the  new  Stadion  BBinaE, 
huilt  in  1873  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  bridge,  which  the  Turks 
had  removed  in  1778  to  obtain  stones  for  their  fortifications. 

On  crossing  this  bridge  we  have  immediately  in  front  of  us  the 
*Stadion  (PL  G,  H,  8),  the  scene  of  the  Panathenajan  games,  laid 
out  by  the  statesman  and  orator  I/ykourgos  (p.  43)  about  B.C.  330, 
and  formed  by  the  artificial  expansion  and  adaptation  of  a  natural 
hollow.  The  ancient  walls  are  still  visible  on  both  sides.  At  a  later 
period  (ca.  140  A.D.)  the  seats  and  partitions  were  renewed  in  white 
marble  by  Herodea  Atticua  (p.  44) ,  who .  almost  exhausted  the 
quarries  of  Pentelikon  in  carrying  out  this  magnificent  improve- 
ment. The  Stadion  arid  the  Odeion  (p.  65)  were  the  two  great 
monuments  of  the  liberality  of  this  public-spirited  citizen,  and  on 
his  death  his  body  was  solemnly  interred  in  the  former.  Little  now 
remains  of  the  marble,  most  of  which  was  burned  for  lime  during 
the  dark  ages,  but  though  destitute  of  this  adornment  the  Stadion 
still  produces  a  very  imposing  effect  through  its  extent  and  the 
height  of  the  rows  of  seats.  The  farther  end  was  freed  from  the  in- 
cumbent earth  and  rubbish  in  1869-70,  at  the  expense  of  King 
George.  The  entire  length  of  the  course,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
semicircular  space  (ccpe^56vY))  at  the  S.E.  end,  was  670  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  was  109  ft.  t  Along  the  longer  axis  ran  a  low  wall  or 
barrier,  with  a  goal  (PaXpU,  nieta)  at  each  end.  The  position  of  the 
upper  goal,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  ending, 
has  been  discovered  but  cannot  now  be  recognized.  The  course  was 
separated  from  the  spectators  by  a  low  marble  wall,  behind  which 
lay  a  corridor,  91/4  ft.  in  width,  affording  access  to  the  lower  tiers 
of  seats.  As  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  there  seem  to  have  been 
about  60  rows  of  seats,  accommodating  50,000  spectators ;  as  in  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  52)  the  better  places  consisted  of  marble 
chairs.  The  rows  of  seats  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  Stadion  were 
interrupted  by  11  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the  above-men- 
tioned corridor,  and  at  the  rounded  end  there  were  7  similar  flights. 
Behind  the  uppermost  row  of  seats,  at  least  at  the  E.  end,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  covered  corridor.  Fine  view  from  the 
highest  part.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Stadion  is  the  entrance  to  a 
cave-like  passage,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  are  obscure. 


t  The  length  of  each  Stadion  in  Greece  was  600  ft.,  bnt  as  the  local 
foot  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  to 
make  allowance  for  this  divergency.  The  Attic  foot  was  equal  toO,97Engl.  ft.$ 
600  Attic  feet  were  therefore  equivalent  to  582  Engl.  ft.  The  88  ft.  over  were 
probably  taken  up  by  the  entrance-barriers  and  the  corridor. 
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On  the  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  St&dion  Herodes  Attikos  erected  a 
Temple  of  Tyche,  or  goddess  of  the  town  (T6)^y)  t^c  7:6Xemc),  of 
which  remains  are  still  traceahle.  On  the  hill  to  the  W,  are  some 
ancient  fragments  which  hare  heen  arhitrarily  assumed  to  represent 
the  tomh  of  Herodes. 


To  the  8.  of  the  Olympieion  runs  the  hed  of  the  UUsos  (p.  49),  with 
the  remains  of  a  wharf  or  qnay.  The  polished  surface  of  a  ridge  of  rook 
that  crosses  the  stream  here  also  seema  to  betray  the  action  of  water  at 
a  former  period.  To  the  S.  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Photini,  a  visit  to  which 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  fine  yiew  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olympieion. 
Below,  on  the  margin  of  the  Ilissos,  the  spring  of  Eallirhoe  (PI.  F,  8)  is- 
sues from  the  rock  and  is  still  called  KalUrdi  (^pleasantly  flowing^).  Nar- 
row channels  in  the  rock  originally  snpplied  it  more  abundantly  with 
water ;  it  is,  however,  never  quite  dry.  The  fountain  was  also  called  En- 
neaJarounoi^  or  the  *nine-piped\  from  the  nine  pipes  with  which  Peisistratos 
provided  it.  The  water  now  forms  two  pools  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  and 
is  chiefly  used  for  washing.  The  jars  in  which  the  women  carry  away  the 
water  resemble  those  depicted  on  Attic  vases,  and  it  requires  no  strong 
effort  of  imagination  to  realise  the  legend  related  by  Herodotus  of  the  seiz- 
ure by  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Athenian  maidens  drawing  water  here. 

The  hiU  above  the  chapel  of  St.  Photini  is*  at  present  crowned  by 
a  windmill.  In  antiquity  this  district  was  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Agrae^  and  an  Ionic  temple,  of  which  we  possess  drawings  (perhaps  de* 
dicated  to  Demeter),  stood  here  in  good  preservation  down  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century. 

The  road  crossing  the  Ilissos  to  the  S.  of  the  Eallirr6i  leads  to  the 
Greek  Cemetery^  now  also  used  by  the  Protestants  (p.  50).  The  cemetery 
is  pleasantiy  laid  oat  like  a  garden,  and  contains  much  fine  marble  dis- 
torted into  tasteless  monuments.  On  a  hill  in  front  of  it,  to  the  left,  rises 
the  fine  Monument  of  Heikbich  8chlieuann  (p.  93),  consisting  of  a  mas- 
sive substructure  enclosing  the  tomb-chamber,  and  a  colonnade  above, 
with  a  bust  of  the  deceased.  The  substructure  is  embellished  with  reliefs 
of  scenes  from  the  Homeric  poems  and  from  Schliemann^s  excavations. 


The  street  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  Arch  of  Hadrian  is  named 
the  'o&^C  AoatxpdiTouc.  The  third  cross-street  on  the  left  leads  to  a 
small  square  containing  the  choragic  **Honnment  of  Lyiikrates 
(PI.  E,  7),,  a  heautifnl  little  building  resembling  a  small  circular 
temple.  The  monument  owes  its  existence  to  the  custom  of  the 
winners  at  the  Dionysiac  games  of  exhibiting  the  tripods  won  hy 
them  on  bases  or  pedestals  with  more  or  less  artistic  embellish- 
ment. A  whole  street  of  such  monuments  extended  from  the  Theatre 
of  Dionysos  to  the  town,  and  one  of  them,  according  to  Pausanias, 
included  among  its  plastic  oma'mentation  the  famous  Satyr  of  Praxi- 
teles, of  which  so  many  replicas  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Mon- 
ument of  Lysikrates,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  is  the 
oldest  extant  building  of  the  Corinthian  order ,  and  owes  its  com- 
paratively good  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  served  as  the  library 
of  a  French  Capuchin  convent,  which  stood  here  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  Lord  Byron  once  spent  a  night  in  the 
convent.  The  ground  on  which  the  monument  stands  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  government. 

4* 
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The  lower  part  of  the  xnonnxnent  consists  of  a  cube-shaped 
base  of  Piraeic  stone  (now  protected  by  a  wall),  13  ft.  in  height, 
with  an  upper  row  of  veined  stone  from  Mt.  Hymettos.  Upon  this 
stands  a  circular  stmoture  of  PenteUc  marble,  21 1/2  f*-  ^^S^  *»*  9  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  six  engaged  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup- 
porting an  architrave  of  three  members  and  a  frieze  adorned  with 
sculpture.  The  slightly  convex  roof  consists  of  a  single  block  of 
marble  with  a  vigorous  carved  flower  rising  in  the  centre,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  is  a  much  closer 
imitation  of  the  natural  acanthus  than  is  elsewhere  found  In  ancient 
architecture.  A  triangular  slab  of  marble  above  the  flower  bore  the 
bronze  tripod,  won  by  Lysikrates.  The  inscription  above  the  two 
half-columns  on  the  S.E.  side,  now  scarcely  legible  from  below 
and  probably  at  one  time  made  more  conspicuous  by  colours  or  gild- 
ing, records  that :  *Lysikrates,  son  of  Lysitheides,  of  Kikynna,  was 
Choragos  when  the  boy-chorus  of  the  phyle  Akamantis  won  the  prize. 
Theon  was  the  flute-player ,  Lysiades  of  Athens  trained  the  choir. 
Eusnetos  was  archon'.  The  name  of  the  archon  enables  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  erection  as  B.C.  335-334,  at  the  time  when  the  school 
of  Praxiteles  was  in  full  bloom.  The  frieze  (p.  xovil) ,  now  sadly 
incomplete,  represents.  In  very  low  relief,  the  punishment  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysos,  whom  they  had  robbed  and  who 
turned  them  into  dolphins.  The  legend  forms  the  subject  of  the 
6th  Homeric  hymn,  and  was  perhaps  the  theme  chosen  for  per- 
formance by  the  choir.  The  first  scene  of  the  frieze,  now  scarcely 
decipherable,  represents  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  slender  youth, 
accompanied  by  his  panther  and  six  satyrs.  The  punishment  of  the 
pirates,  depicted  in  the  five  remaining  scenes,  is  entrusted  to  the 
same  satyrs,  who  cudgel  the  unfortunate  seamen,  put  them  in 
chains,  and  otherwise  torment  them.  On  the  central  tablet  on  the 
"W.  side  two  of  the  pirates,  already  half  converted  into  dolphins,  are 
represented  as  leaping  headlong  into  the  sea. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  boulevard  by  the  ^  ohh^  Bupoovo;  or 
Rue  de  Byronj  or  ascend  the  dirty  'o56«  Aiovuoou  to  the  right.  The 
Odeion  of  Periklea  (p.  42)  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  top  of 
the  latter,  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Acropolis.  On  ascending  a  few 
steps  here,  we  find  ourselves  above  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos,  which 
is  generally  approached  from  below.  —  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
a  thick  layer  of  rubbish  concealed  the  remains  of  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysos,  now  excavated  by  the  praiseworthy  energy  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Society  (p.  94).  The  first  traces  of  the  theatre  were 
discovered  by  the  German  architect  Strack  in  1862. 

The  *Theatre  of  Dionyf 01  (PL  D,  7 ;  comp.  plan  of  the  Acro- 
polis at  p.  67),  the  cradle  of  the  dramatic  art  of  Greece,  the  spot 
in  which  the  masterpieces  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  first  excited  delight  and  admiration,  lay  within  the 
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temple-enclosiire  of  the  wine-loying  god,  whose  cult,  introduced 
from  Boeotia,  was  immemorially  associated  with  mimic  performances. 
A  small  circular  orchestra  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  first  part 
of  the  theatre  constructed  of  permanent  materials,  hut  the  audito- 
rium was  originally  formed  by  merely  levelling  the  soil,  and  was 
not  not  built  in  stone  or  on  a  large  scale  till  the  time  of  the  orator 
Lykourgos  (p.  43),  or  about  B.C.  340.  The  theatre  was  afterwards 
frequently  altered,  once  by  Hadrian  (p.  44),  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  the  drama.  It  received  a  final  restoration  from  the  arehon 
Phaedros  in  the  period  of  the  degeneration  of  the  drama,  about  the 
third  cent,  of  our  era,  a  fact  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall 
of  a  small  staircase  under  the  stage.  As  the  architectural  taste  and 
the  style  of  the  performances  differed  greatly  at  different  periods, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama. 

The  ancient  Ghreek  theatres  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  stage, 
the  orchestra,  and  the  auditorium.  In  the  present  instance  the 
two  former  seem  to  date  from  the  Roman  period.  The  stage,  or 
iSTfLfpilf  originally  merely  the  players'  booth,  was  usually  adjoined 
by  the  irapaox'/jvia  or  side-scenes,  while  in  front  of  it  was  the  Pro- 
scenium (7:poaxif)vtov),  forming  the  background  for  the  play.  At 
first  a  temporary  erection,  the  proscenium  was  developed  under  the 
Romans  into  a  stone  wall  decorated  with  pillars.  Between  the  pro- 
scenium and  the  ends  of  the  auditorium  were  the  Parodoij  or  en- 
trances for  the  chorus.  In  the  middle  of  the  Orchestra  lay  the  Thy- 
nUle  (Oufjb^XiQ),  or  altar  of  Dionysos.  The  actors  were  at  first  distin- 
guished from  the  chorus,  which  accompanied  the  play  with  solemn 
evolutions  and  sympathetic  general  reflections  generally  of  a  religious 
character,  merely  by  the  superior  height  gained  by  wearing  the  co- 
thurnus. The  play  was  performed  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Roman  period  that  a  higher  ^speaking-place' 
(^Logeiotij  XoYeto"^),  or  stage  proper,  was  provided  for  the  actors. 
The  face  of  the  well-preserved  stage  is  adorned  with  good  reliefs  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  depicting  scenes  of  the  Dionysiac  myth;  to  the 
extreme  right,  above  the  sitting  figure  of  Dionysos,  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  that  were  visible  from  the 
theatre.  The  crouching  figures  of  Silenus,  used  as  supports  for  the 
stage,  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  The  E.  half  of  the  stage-front 
is  wanting.  In  the  middle  is  a  flight  of  steps  uniting  the  stage  and 
the  orchestra,  to  the  left  of  which  lie  fragments  of  two  colossal 
figures  of  the  shaggy  Silenus  and  a  finely-carved  marble  chair.  The 
orchestra  is  paved  with  slabs  of  marble  and  is  separated  from  the 
auditorium  by  a  low  parapet,  the  holes  in  the  upper  surface  of  which 
supported  an  iron  railing.  The  rain-water  was  carried  off  by  a  cov- 
ered channel  below  the  breast-wall. 

The  theatre  proper  (O^axpov,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
or  xoiXov ;  Latin  Cavea)  was  partly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of 
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the  hill,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the  theatres  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  a  radius  of  150  ft.,  turned  towards 
the  S.  The  seats,  which  could  contain  30,000  spectators,  were 
arranged  in  concentric  tiers,  each  one  wider  than  the  last,  and 
dirided  hy  flights  of  steps  into  13  compartments  called  xepxiSec 
or  ^wedges'  (from  their  shape),  corresponding  to  the  13  Phylae  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  seats  were  formed  of  blocks  of  Poros  stone, 
and  those  in  the  lower  rows  are  still  in  situ.  The  seats  are  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gire  room  to  each  spectator  to  dispose  of  his  feet 
without  incommoding  the  person  in  front  of  him.  In  the  foremost 
row  the  seats  consisted  of  chairs  of  Pentelic  marhle,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  was  reserved  for  the  priest  of  Dionysos,  as  the  still 
legible  inscription  indicates  ('leplm;  Aiov6aou  ^EXeuOep^cuc ;  comp. 
p.  176).  The  archaistic  reliefs  with  which  it  is  embellished  repre- 
sent, on  the  front,  two  satyrs  carrying  a  large  bunch  of  grapes,  below 
the  seat,  the  mythical  Arimaspes  struggling  with  griffins,  and  on 
the  outside  are  figures  of  Eros,  with  game-cocks.  The  other  chairs 
also  bear  inscriptions  denoting  their  use  by  priests  or  other  dig- 
nitaries. Behind  the  seat  of  the  priest  of  Dionysos  rises  a  large 
plinth,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of  marble,  which  probably  bore  the 
throne  of  the  Emp.  Hadrian.  Below  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  seat  of 
the  priest  of  the  Olympian  Nike ,  and  above  it,  to  the  left,  is  a 
double-throne  erected  for  King  Attalos  of  Pergamon  (p.  43)  and 
the  Strateges  Diogenes,  two  munificent  patrons  of  Athens.  Dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  theatre  were  statues  of  tragic  and 
comic  poets,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  bronze  figures 
of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  erected  by  Lykourgos. 
Many  of  the  bases  of  these  statues  are  still  preserved,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  persons  represented.  The  theatre  was  open  to  the  sky. 
From  the  time  of  Lykourgos  onward  the  theatre  was  also  used  for 
popular  assemblies. 

The  Sacred  Precinct  of  Dionysos  (p.  63)  extended  to  the  S.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  boulevard.  It  included  not  only 
the  theatre  but  also  a  colonnade  adjoining  the  stage,  which,  with 
the  Stoa  Eumenia  (p.  55),  offered  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  The 
foundations  of  two  sanctuaries  of  Dionysos  have  been  excavated 
here ;  the  earlier  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Persian  Wars,  the 
other,  the  largest  ruin  on  this  site,  from  the  6th  century.  Between 
the  theatre  and  the  boulevard  stands  a  *Circular  Altar,  dedicated  to 
the  god  in  the  2nd  cent,  before  our  era  and  adorned  with  garlands 
and  Silenus  masks.  Near  it  is  a  high  marble  stele  bearing  a  reso- 
lution of  the  amphictyonic  council  in  favour  of  the  Guild  of  Actors 
(Vj  tepa  o6vo8oc  twv  itepl  t6v  Ai6vuoov  xe^vitcav),  a  body  which  en- 
joyed important  privileges  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  num- 
bered dramatic  authors  and  musicians,  as  well  as  actors,  among 
"■B  members. 

Above  the  theatre  is  a  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias,    now 
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dedicated  to  the  Panag^  Spelidtisaaf  in  whose  honour  a  lamp  is 
lighted  in  the  evening.  In  front  are  some  remains  of  the  Chor- 
agic  Monument  of  Thrasyllos,  destroyed  by  Turkish  bullets  in 
1827.  The  monument  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple,  contain- 
ing the  tripod  dedicated  by  ThrasyUos  of  Dekeleia  and  his  sons, 
and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Dionysos,  which  Lord  Elgin  remov- 
ed to  England.  The  sun-dial  to  the  right  is  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  The  two  columns  above  the  grotto  also 
supported  votive  tripods,  the  holes  for  inserting  which  are  still 
visible  at  the  top. 

The  ancient  remains  to  the  W.  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos 
extend  along  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  in  two  terraces.  The  upper 
terrace,  above  the  long  and  conspicuous  wall  with  arches,  was  the 
Sacred  Frecinct  of  JSsculapius  (Asklepios),  and  comprized  sanc- 
tuaries of  other  divinities  also,  such  as  the  Nymphs,  Isis,  and  Her- 
cules. The  temple  of  ^sculapius,  the  celebrated  Asklepieion,  lay 
to  the  £.  and  was  connected  with  an  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  (comp.  p.  244).  The  altars  were  dedicated  to  iEsculapius 
himself,  to  Hygieia,  and  to  other  divinities  of  a  similar  type.  Num- 
erous votive  reliefs  were  found  here  (see  p.  104).  The  perpendicular 
side  of  the  Acropolis  is  here  faced  with  masonry,  in  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  a  small  circular  spring-house,  converted  in  the  middle 
ages  into  a  Christian  chapel,  as  which  it  now  again  serves;  the 
water  issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and  is  collected  in  a  semi- 
circular channel.  A  colonnade  extended  hence  to  the  W.  in  front 
of  the  smoothed  face  of  the  cliff.  In  the  building  at  its  W.  end 
is  a  round  pit,  originally  covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  sacrificial  purposes  or  as 
the  abode  of  the  sacred  serpents.  Farther  to  the  W.  seem  to  have 
been  the  dwellings  of  the  priests. 

The  lower  terrace  is  in  the  form  of  a  colonnade,  the  so-called 
Stoa  Eumenia,  534  ft.  in  length,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by 
the  arched  wall  in  front  of  the  masonry  supporting  the  upper  terrace. 
The  colonnade  led  from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  to  the  Odeion,  and 
was  divided  into  two  by  a  row  of  columns  in  the  middle ;  the  roof 
was  probably  of  wood. 

The  *Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticns  (PI.  G,  7)  is  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  ruins  at  the  base  of  the  Acropolis. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  44),  a  member  of  an  emi- 
nent Roman  family,  Inherited  immense  wealth  from  his  father, 
which  he  spent  in  conferring  the  most  magnificent  benefits  on  the 
town  and  citizens  of  Athens  (p.  50).  He  built  the  Odeion  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  Appia  Annia  BegiUa  (d.  ca.  161  A.D),  a  noble 
Roman  lady,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bears.  We  know  little  of 
the  history  of  the  building.  The  charred  timber  and  .iron  refuse 
mixed  with  bricks  found  here  in  1848-58  indicate  that  it  was  once 
the  victim  ot  a  serious  conflagration.  At  a  later  period  it  serve' 
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as  a  sort  of  outwork  for  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Odeia 
unlike  most  of  the  theatres  of  antiquity,  were  roofed  in  and  we 
originally  intended  for  musical  entertainments;  that  of  Hero; 
des,  however,  was  evidently  constructed  mainly  with  a  view 
dramatic  performances.  The  facade,  towards  the  boulevard, 
constructed  in  the  Roman  circular  style,  and  consisted  of  thre 
stories.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  westernmost  of  the  three  door- 
ways, adjoining  which  is  the  red  wooden  cottage  of  the  pensione 
who  keeps  the  key  of  the  ruin  (25-50  1.).  Above  this  hut  is 
tablet  of  white  marble  recording  the  heroic  action  of  thePhilhellen 
Fabvier,  who  broke  through  the  besieging  Turkish  army  near  the 
Odeion  (see  p.  46).  A  niche  at  the  entrance  contains  the  statue  of 
a  Roman  magistrate.  The  disposition  of  the  interior  resembles  that 
of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos.  The  logeion  or  stage  was  116  ft.  in 
breadth  and  26  ft.  in  depth ;  it  was  approached  from  the  orchestra 
by  two  small  flights  of  steps,  part  of  one  of  which  (to  the  E.)  is 
still  extant.  The  niches  for  the  beams  that  bore  the  planks  of  the 
stage  are  visible  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the  stage.  At  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  a  massive  wall,  pierced  by  three  stage-doors ;  there 
were  also  entrances  to  the  stage  in  the  parascenia  on  each  side. 
Above  this  wall  was  a  row  of  columns  bearing  a  second  story,  which 
was  perhaps  used  for  the  appearance  of  divinities  in  the  play  (Theo- 
logeion) ;  the  holes  by  which  the  beams  entered  the  wall  are  vi- 
sible here  also.  There  was  probably  still  a  third  story.  The  or- 
chestra, 62  ft.  in  breadth,  is  paved  with  particoloured  squares  of 
marble ;  the  fountain  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  The  auditorium,  260  ft  in  diameter,  accommodated 
6000  persons,  the  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  another  on  the  I 
rocky  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  The  lower  part,  containing  20  tiers,  | 
is  divided-  by  flights  of  steps  into  five,  the  upper,  with  13  (?)  tiers,  | 
into  ten  sections.  The  lowest  row  is  distinguished  by  a  step  serv-  \ 
ing  as  a  foot-stool  and  by  lions'  claws  carved  on  the  ends  of  each  ' 
division.  The  seats  were  all  covered  with  Pentelic  marble.  Behind  ! 
the  uppermost  row  was  a  colonnade,  and  the  whole  building  was 
covered  with  a  magnificent  roof  of  cedar,  the  construction  of  which 
is  obscure. 

A  steep  footpath  ascends  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Odeion  to 
the  plateau  in  front  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  58).  It  is,  however,  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  boulevard,  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little 
farther  on,  opposite  the  tavern  (SooxpeCTY^c)* 

About  80  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  second  bend  of  the  road,  and 
separated  from  the  Acropolis  by  a  depression,  is  the  rocky  height 
which  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  has  borne  the  name  of  Aroo- 
paguB  ("Apeio?  Ttdfo;),  or  Hill  of  Mart  (PI.  B,  C,  6).  The  top  of  the 
hill  (375  ft.)  is  flat  and  on  three  sides  it  descends  gradually  to  the 
plain,  while  the  N.E.  side  is  precipitous.  A  flight  of  about  15 
steps  cut  in  the  rock  and  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  ascends  to  the  site  of 
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^me  ancient  alt&rs,  for  which  platforms  were  hewn  in  the  rock. 

le  ancient  court  of  the  AreopagnB,  consisting  of  venerahle  and  em- 

lent  Athenian  citizens  and  exerdsing  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 

lea  of  life  and  death,  held  its  sittings  on  this  hill,  abore  the  spring 

the  Enmenides  (see  helow).  It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from 

ie  fact  that  Ares  or  Mars  was  the  flrst  person  tried  here,  for 

mnrder  of  Halirrhotios ;  and  Orestes  also  obtained  absolution 

ire  for  the  murder  of  his  mother  Klytsemnestra.    At  the  base 

the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill,  in  a  railed*in  enclosure  to  which  we 

lescend  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  chaos  of  huge  blocks  of  rock,  amid 

rhich,  half  concealed  by  creeping  plants,  is  a  deep  fissure  with  a 

>ol  of  black  water.   This  gloomy  recess  probably  harboured  the 

Lne  of  the  Erinyes  (Furies)  or  avenging  deities  of  blood,  euphe- 

Lstically  termed  the  Eumenldes  or  well-wishers.   It  was  the  scene 

If  ^schylus^s  tragedy  of  that  name.    It  is  usually  assumed  that  it 

ras  from  the  Areopagus  that  Paul,  in  the  spring  of  54  A. D.,  deli- 

rexed  the  speech  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  i7th  chapter 

>f  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ("AvSpec  'AdtjvaToi ,  xatA  irrfvca  <hc 

ktai^aifAOveOT^pou^  \)\i.a<;  Oeoipos :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that 

Fdn  all  things  ye  are  somewhat  religious  —  not  Hoo  superstitious', 

j-as  the  Authorized  Version  has  it).    It  is,  however,  more  probable 

^that  the  scene  of  the  speech  was  the  Kinga^  HaU  (p.  86),  or  place 

of  business  of  the  Areopagites  in  the  market-place.    A  Uttle  to 

the  W.  of  the  rocky   chaos  above  described  are  the  ruins  of  a 

Christian  church  dedicated  to  Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Paul's 

flrst  convert  in  Athens.  —  The  remains  on  the  gentle  W.  slope  of 

the  Areopagus  indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  populous 

quarters  of  the  ancient  city  (comp.  p.  90). 

b.  The  Acropolis. 

Visitors  are  now  admitted  to  the  Acropolis  free  at  any  time  between 
snnrise  and  sunset.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  'Visit  it  by  moonlight 
require  a  special  permesso  (a6eia),  which  may  be  obtained  gratis  either 
through  the  hotel-keepers  or  by  cUrect  application  to  M.  Kawaditu  (p.  80), 
at  the  IGnistry  of  Religion  and  Education. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  Aeropolis  is  contained  in  A.  Boetticher's 
^Die  Akropolls  von  Athen  nach  den  Berichten  der  Alten  und  den  neuesten 
Forschungen'  (illustrated;  1888).  Archaeologists  should  also  consult  the 
^Descriptio  Areis  Athenarum*  of  Pautanias  (edited  by  Jahn  and  Michaelis ; 
Bonn,  1880). 

The  natural  centre  of  all  settlements  in  the  Attic  plain  within 
the  historical  period  has  been  formed  by  the  ** Acropolis  >  a  rocky 
plateau  of  crystalline  limestone ,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of 
about  200  ft.  The  semi-mythical  Pelasgi,  of  whom  but  a  few  iso- 
lated traces  have  been  found  in  Attica ,  are  said  to  have  levelled 
the  top,  increased  the  natural  steepness  of  the  rock  on  three  sides, 
built  a  wall  round  it,  and  fortified  the  only  accessible  part  on  the 
W.  by  the  so-called  Enne&pylim  Pelcugikonj  or  Nine  Gates.  The 
Acropolis  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Athenian  kings,  who  here 
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sat  in  judgment  and  assembled  their  coancils,  and  aUo  of  the 
chief  sanctuaries  of  the  state.  At  a  later  period  the  judicial  and 
popular  assemblies  were  remoTed  to  the  lower  town,  and  the  Acro- 
polis devoted  solely  to  the  gods.  Peisistratos,  however,  who  en- 
riched the  Acropolis  by  a  new  temple  of  Athena  (p.  65}  and  a  fine 
gateway,  also  fixed  his  own  residence  here.  These  ancient  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  480-479,  after  wMch 
Themistokles  and  Kimon  renewed  the  encircling  walls.  Then  began 
the  meridian  of  its  splendour  under  Perikles,  whose  buildings  im- 
parted to  the  Acropolis  its  future  character,  and  the  ruins  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time ,  present  the  finest  picture  of  the 
glory  of  the  unrivalled  art  of  antiquity. 

The  first  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Dionysos  Areiopagites 
street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticus  (see 
p.  56),  ascends  to  the  so-called  Beul6  Gate,  on  the  plateau  below 
the  upper  and  steeper  part  of  the  W.  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Walk- 
ers may  also  ascend  to  this  point  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  by 
the  route  mentioned  at  p.  82. 

The  BEULi  Gatb,  named  after  the  French  savant  who  discover- 
ed it  in  1852  under  the  Turkish  bastions  that  previously  concealed 
it,  has  since  1889  again  become  the  main  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
(comp.  the  modern  inscription  on  the  ancient  marble  tablet  on  the 
inside).  It  is  6V2  ^^*  ii^  width  and  lies  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
central  opening  of  the  Propylsea.  Its  erection  must  date  from  a 
comparatively  very  late  period;  for  the  stones  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed can  all  be  proved  to  have  been  brought  from  a  choragic 
monument  erected  by  Nikias,  the  son  of  Nikodemos,  in  B.C.  320- 
319.  Only  the  two  low  towers  with  which  the  gateway  is  flanked 
show  by  the  continuity  of  their  mason's  marks  that  they  were  form- 
ed of  stones  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  they  probably 
date  from  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era. 

From  the  BeuM  Gate  we  ascend  a  staircase,  largely  built  of 
ancient  fragments  and  several  times  interrupted,  to  a  narrow  plat- 
form and  thence  to  the  Propylsea,  below  which  we  see  the  pedestal 
of  Agrippa,  to  the  left,  and  the  bastion  below  the  temple  of  Nike 
(p.  59),  to  the  right.  This  steep  ascent  must  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  flight  of  steps  in  antiquity  as  well  as  at  present.  The 
absence  of  all  reliable  traces  of  any  route  diverging  on  the  other 
side  here  seems  to  indicate  decisively  that  the  horsemen  and 
chariots  of  the  Panathensean  procession  did  not  actually  ascend  the 
hill;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  remained  at  the  foot.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  road  led  from  the  S.  side,  below  the  Nike 
bastion,  in  the  direction  of  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  then  turned 
sharply  to  the  S.E. ,  and  ended  at  the  middle  gateway  of  the 
Propylaea. 

To  the  left,  below  the  above-mentioned  platform,  are  some 
remains  of  the  medisval  castle-wall,  beneath  which  is  an  antique 
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wall,  near  a  depression  in  tlie  ground,  wliere  an  ancient  altar  in 
Poros  stone  still  stands  in  situ.  To  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock ,  along  which  a  railing  runs  as  far  as  the  Nike  bastion ,  are 
fragments  of  an  architrave,  adorned  with  doves  and  fillets,  and 
according  to  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  PandemoSj  which  probably  stood  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Above  the  S.  end  of  the  platform,  in  the  W.  wall  of  the 
Nike  bastion,  are  two  ancient  niches,  supported  by  modern  pillars 
and  probably  occupied  originally  by  figures  of  gods  or  by  altars. 

The  tower-like  square  pedestal,  to  the  left,  55  ft.  in  height  and 
12^2x10  ft.  in  diameter  above  the  base,  once  bore  a  statue  of 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  celebrated  general  and  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  erected  in  B.C.  27,  the  3rd  year  of  his  consulship. 
Of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  him  by  Athens,  history  has  left  no 
record,  though  the  inscription  on  the  E.  side  celebrates  him  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  city. 

To  the  N.  of  tbe  pedestal  of  Agrippa  is  a  staircase  of  about  60  steps 
(entrsmce  closed)  which  descends  to  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Klepsydra, 
or  castle-well.  The  spring  rises  from  a  flssare  in  the  rock  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  in  the  Byzantine  epoch.  In  ancient 
times  the  spring  lay  beyond  the  fortifications,  like  that  of  the  Eadmeia 
at  Thebes.  It  was  rediscovered  hy  Pittakis  in  1822  on  a  search  being 
made  for  water  to  use  in  case  of  siege. 

Pausanias  mentions  the  sanctuaries  of  Pan  and  Apollo  as  close  to  the 
Klepsydra.  The  large  cavern  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  rock,  containing 
innumerable  niches  for  votive  columns,  has  accordingly  been  identified 
as  the  Orotto  of  Pan^  a  deity  held  in  great  honour  at  Athens  on  account 
of  the  *panic'  with  which  he  inspired  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  Euri- 
pides here  places  the  scene  in  his  *Ion\  where  the  three  daughters  of  Ee- 
krops  dance  to  the  music  of  Pan^s  pipes.  It  is  also  the  rendezvous  agreed 
upon  by  the  enamoured  spouses,  Einesias  and  Hyrrhine,  in  the  'Lysistrata^ 
of  Aristophanes.  A  second  cave,  a  little  to  the  N.W.,  is  believed  to  be 
the  Qroito  of  ApoUo  ffypdkraeos  (i.e.  'under  the  hiir),  where  Ereusa,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was  surprised  by  Apollo,  and  afterwards  became 
the  mother  of  Ion,  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians.  Both  these  caverns 
are  accessible  from  the  outside  of  the  Acropolis  only. 

A  small  marble  staircase  leads  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Nike 
terrace.  The  left  corner-pillar  is  covered  by  a  block  of  Hymettos 
marble,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  traces  of  an  equestrian 
statue,  while  on  the  two  sides  is  a  partly  obliterated  inscription. 
A  similar  monument  stood  on  the  opposite  anta  at  the  S.W.  corner 
beside  the  Pinakotheka.  Both  represented  votive-offerings  erected 
from  the  spoils  of  victory  by  Hipparchs  or  leaders  of  the  cavalry. 

The  **^emple  of  Athena  Nike  or  Nike  ApteroB ,  which  stands 
on  a  massive  stone  platform  26  ft.  high,  was  entirely  reconstructed 
by  Ross,  Schaubert,  and  Hansen  in  1835-86,  with  the  fragments  of 
the  original  building  brought  to  light  on  the  destruction  of  a  Turk- 
ish battery.  The  date  of  its  original  erection  is  still  a  moot  point. 
The  most  probable  theory  looks  upon  it  in  its  present  form  as  con- 
nected with  the  Propyliea,  though  the  bastion  on  which  it  stands 
eannot  have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  plan  of  the  great 
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gateway.  Like  the  Propylsea,  this  diminntiTe  hut  heautifnl  temple 
consists  entirely  of  Pentelic  maihle.  It  is  18  ft.  wide  and  27  ft. 
long,  and  stands  on  a  stylohate  of  three  steps.  It  is  what  is  called 
an  Amphiproatyle  Tetraatyle  temple,  having  a  portico  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end,  but  none  on  the  sides.  The  columns  are  of  the 
Ionic  order  and  13Y4  ft.  in  height,  including  the  base  and  capital. 
The  architrave  consists  of  three  members,  above  which  is  a  sculptur- 
ed frieze  (see  below).  Only  a  few  fragmejits  of  the  roof  have  been 
found ;  it  ended  on  the  E.  and  W.  in  pediments,  which  were  un- 
adorned with  sculptures.  The  entrance  to  the  cella,  which  is  13  ft. 
9  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  5  in.  deep,  is  formed  by  two  pillars,  formerly 
connected  with  the  anta  by  a  railing  or  balustrade.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  held  a  pomegranate  in  the  right  hand  and  a  helmet  in 
the  left.  The  name  of  Nike  Apteros,  or  the  ^Wingless  Victory',  is 
misleading,  as  the  reference  is  to  a  special  type  of  Athena,  not  to 
the  goddess  Nike.  The  temple  belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Ionic 
architecture,  as  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  ca- 
pitals and  the  Doric-like  tapering  of  the  shafts.  The  small  size  of 
the  temple,  however,  and  its  unusual  situation  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  peculiarities  of  its  architecture. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Fbieze,  which  is  86  ft.  in  length  and 
17^2  ill*  ii^  height,  has  been  preserved.  Four  panels  were  taken  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgin^  and  are  replaced  by  reproductions  in  terra- 
cotta. The  others,  found  by  Ross  in  1834,  occupy  their  original  posi- 
tion, though  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  reliefs  at  the  sides  is  prob- 
lematical. On  the  E.  end  is  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  Athena  in 
their  midst.  As  all  the  heads  and  all  the  special  attributes  except 
Athena's  shield  are  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  all  the  di- 
vinities. The  two  sitting  male  figures  next  to  Athena  are  Zens  and 
Poseidon.  Above  Zeus  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  figure  supposed 
to  be  Ganymede  or  Pan  (comp.  p.  59).  At  the  S.  angle  are  Peitho 
(Persuasion)  and  Aphrodite,  the  latter  holding  Eros  by  the  hand. 
None  of  the  others  have  been  recognised.  —  The  reliefs  at  the  sides 
represent  (on  the  E.)  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  (or 
Amazons?),  many  of  the  figures  being  represented  on  horseback, 
and  (on  the  W.)  battles  among  Greeks,  perhaps  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Bceotians,  the  latter  having  sided  with  the  Per- 
sians at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  that 
the  general  aim  of  the  frieze  was  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
Plataea  and  of  the  aid  there  rendered  by  the  gods.  If  this  idea  be 
correct,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  E.  relief  represents  Athena 
pleading  the  cause  of  her  city  in  the  council  of  the  Immortals. 

The  marble  coping  on  the  top  of  the  bastion  supporting  the 
temple  was  in  ancient  times  surmounted  by  a  Balustrade,  which  was 
adorned  on  its  outer  side  with  reliefs,  and  bore  a  bronze  railing. 
The  sockets  into  which  the  blocks  of  marble  fitted  can  still  be  traced 
on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  temple.  At  the  small  staircase  on  the 
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N.  side  the  balustrade  tnnied  to  the  S.  and  was  prolonged  to  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  temple.  It  is  probable  that  it  also  bordered  the 
S.  edge  of  the  bastion,  and  struck  off  at  an  angle,  similar  to  that  on 
the  N.  side,  to  join  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  temple.  The  composition 
contained  flgnres  of  Victory,  erecting  trophies  and  leading  cattle 
to  the  sacrifice,  in  the  presence  of  Athena.  One  of  the  trophies  con- 
sists of  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians,  while  another  evidently 
commemorates  a  naval  victory.  One  slab  represented  a  Nike  kneel- 
ing upon  an  ox,  and  about  to  plunge  the  sacrificial  knife  into  its 
body.  The  most  admired  among  the  remains  of  this  parapet  are  the 
slabs  bearing  a  representation  of  a  cow  led  by  two  Victories  and  the 
'sandal-fastening*  Nike,  but  the  trained  and  sympathetic  eye  will 
also  find  a  feast  of  beauty  in  the  other  fragments  (p.  80).  Au- 
thorities are  now  unanimous  in  ascribing  these  exquisite  reliefs  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era  (430-400  B.C.).  Gomp. 
p.  Ixxxviii. 

The  •View  from  the  platform  at  the  W.  end  of  the  temple  of 

Nike  is  justly  celebrated. 

Before  us  lie  the  Bay  of  Phdlerony  the  peninsula  of  Munychia,  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Piraeus^  and  the  island  of  Sdkmnis^  in  front  of  which 
is  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia^  with  its  lighthouse.  A  little  farther  to 
the  right,  heyond  the  Bay  of  EleuHs ,  rises  the  dome-like  rock  of  Acro- 
Corinthj  backed  by  loftier  and  more  distant  heights.  To  the  right  of 
this,  but  in  the  immediate  foreground,  rise  the  rocky  steps  of  the  Pityx. 
In  the  plain  are  the  venerable  olive  plantations.  Above  these  rise  Bkara- 
manga  and  the  mountains  of  Megara.  On  the  S.W.,  to  the  left  of  the 
tower-like  MonwfMnt  of  PhUopappos,  opens  the  wide  Saronie  Qvlf^  backed 
by  the  island  of  JEgina^  with  the  lofty  Mt.  Elias,  the  mountains  of  Argo- 
liSy  and  the  island  of  Hydra.  To  the  left  we  have  an  unimpeded  view  of 
the  coast  of  Attica  as  far  as  the  little  island  of  Qaidaroniii^  off  Gape  Sun- 
ion,  a  distance  of  over  90  M.  This  was  the  scene  Byron  had  in  his  mind 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  third  canto  of  *The  Corsair". 

*Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

*Along  Horea''3  hills  the  setting  sun; 

*Kot,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

*But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

*0'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

*6ilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

*0n  old  ^gina>  rock  and  Idra's  isle, 

*The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 

*0'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 

'Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

'Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

*Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis! 

*Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 

*MOTe  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

*And  teoderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

'Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  •, 

*Till,^  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

'Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

Here,  according  to  the  old  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  King  iSgeus 
took  his  stand  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  ship  in  which 
Theseus  had  sailed  to  Crete.  Theseus  unhappily  forgot  to  hoist  the  white 
sails  that  were  to  announce  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur,  and  his  aged 
father,  believing  the  black  sails  to  be  a  signal  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rock. 
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The  **Propyl8Ba  (np07t6Xaia),  the  most  important  secular  work 
In  ancient  Athens,  consisting  entirely  of  Pentellc  marble ,  was  be- 
gun in  B.C.  437,  on  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  gateway  (p.  58), 
and  was  completed  in  five  years,  as  far  as  it  ever  was  completed.  + 
The  architect  was  Mnesikles.  This  magnificent  building,  *the  bril- 
liant jewel  on  the  front  of  the  conspicuous  rocky  coronet  of  the  A- 
thenian  Acropolis",  rivalled  the  Parthenon  in  the  admiration  of  the 
ancients ;  and  even  now,  when  time  and  the  destructiveness  of  man 
have  done  their  worst,  we  recognize  in  its  noble  design  the  bloom 
of  eternal  youth.  The  imposing  structure  consists  of  a  central  gate- 
way and  two  wings,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  upper  W.  side  of 
the  Acropolis.  The  gateway  proper  consists  of  a  wall  pierced  with 
five  openings,  before  which  on  either  side  lie  the  Doric  colonnades 
that  give  name  to  the  whole  (np07t6Xaia,  that  which  lies  before  the 
7ri5Xai,  or  gates).  Each  of  these  colonnades  has  six  columns  in  front 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  crowned 
by  a  pediment ;  the  pediments  were  probably  destitute  of  sculpture, 
as  "Wheler  and  Spon  (p.  cxi)  saw  them  in  this  condition  in  1675. 

The  W.  Portico,  to  which  we  ascend  by  means  of  three  huge 
steps  of  marble  and  dark-blue  Eleusinian  stone,  12-14  in.  in 
height  and  16  in.  in  width,  is  larger  than  the  £.  portico.  Its  six 
anterior  columns  belong  to  the  Doric  order  and  consequently  rise 
directly  from  the  stylobate,  without  bases;  they  are  28  ft.  in 
height,  of  which  2  ft.  3  in.  are  occupied  by  the  capital,  and  vary  in 
diameter  from  5  ft.  3  in.  at  the  bottom  to  3  ft.  11  in.  where  they 
join  the  capital.  The  flutes,  separated  by  sharp  edges,  are  20  in 
number  on  each  column.  The  space  between  the  two  central  co- 
lumns is  12  ft.  7  in.  while  the  other  intercolumniations  vary  from 
5  ft.  10^2  111-  to-  6  ft.  7  in.  Behind  each  of  the  central  columns 
stand  three  slender  Ionic  columns  with  their  appropriate  bases. 
"When  complete  these  columns  were  33  ft.  7  in.  high,  the  capital 
measuring  2  ft.  3V2  in.,  and  the  base  1  ft.  5^2  l^^*}  the  shafts, 
3  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  have  24  flutes,  separated  by 
narrow  fillets.  The  ceiling  was  divided  into  sunk  panels  adorned 
with  painting. 

None  of  the  Ionic  capitals  are  now  in  their  places,  bat  the  fragments 
of  them  scattered  around  show  traces  of  painting.  Other  Ionic  relics  of 
great  heauty  are  lying  near,  and  some  of  the  square  compartments  of  the 
roof,  adorned  with  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  are  also  preserved. 

The  central  part  of  the  Propylsea  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
S.  by  massive  walls,  54  ft.  long,  ending  on  both  sides  in  co- 
lossal antSB.  Between  these,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  ft.  from  the 
innermost  of  the  Ionic  columns ,  stretches  from  side  to  side  the 
gateway  proper,  consisting,  as  above  remarked ,  of  a  wall  with  five 
openings.  The  side-entrances  are  approached  by  five  steps  about 
1  ft.  high ,  of  which  the  first  four  are  of  marble  and  the  upper- 


t  See  Bohn,  *Die  Propylaen  der  Akropolis  zu  Athen'  (Berlin,  1882), 
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most  of  black  Eleusinian  stone;  the  central  gateway,  through 
which  the  main  roadway  passes,  has  no  steps.  The  central  opening 
is  24  ft.  2  In.  high  and  13  ft.  8  in.  wide ;  the  two  openings  next 
it  are  17  ft.  8  in.  high  and  9Y2  ft*  wide;  while  the  two  outer  portals 
are  only  11  ft.  3  in.  high  and  4  ft.  9  in.  wide.  These  entrances  must 
all  have  been  closed  by  massive  gates,  the  grating  noise  of  which 
in  opening  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes. 

The  E.  PoHicOy  which  is  19  ft.  in  depth  and  69  ft.  in  width, 
corresponds  to  the  front  half  of  the  W.  portico.  Its  six  Doric  co- 
lumns stand  upon  a  stylobate  raised  by  two  steps  above  the  gate- 
way proper ;  Ave  of  them  still  bear  their  capitals  and  two  are  still 
nnited  by  one  of  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  architrave. 

The  task  of  spanning  the  intervals  between  the  columns  by 
huge  stone  beams,  some  of  which  required  to  be  20. ft.  in  length, 
and  the  problem  of  harmonizing  the  different  elevations  of  the  W. 
and  E.  porticos  presented  difficulties,  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
apparent  on  the  most  cursory  inspection.  The  size  of  the  fallen 
remains  of  these  beams  affords  an  idea  of  the  power  and  perfection 
of  the  apparatus  used  In  swinging  them  into  their  places. 

The  best-preserved  part  of  the  Propylaea  is  the  N.  Wing,  which 
consists  of  a  portico,  36  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep,  and  an  inner 
hall,  measuring  36  ft.  3  in.  by  29  ft.  5  in.  The  front  of  the  poi- 
tico  is  formed  by  three  Doric  columns,  19  ft.  high  and  21/4-31/4  ft. 
in  diameter,  arranged  'in  antis'.  The  partition  between  the  porch 
and  the  inner  room  is  pierced  by  a  door  and  two  windows,  the  former 
14  ft.  high  and  9ft.  4  in.  wide.  This  inner  rooin  is  named  the  Pina- 
koiheka,  from  its  use  as  a  receptacle  for  votive  paintings.  The  na- 
ture of  the  walls  renders  the  supposition  of  mural  paintings  inad- 
missible. —  The  8,  Wing  is  much  smaller,  and  its  remains  consist 
merely  of  two  columns  and  the  back-wall.  On  the  W.  the  wing 
opens  on  the  bastion  that  bears  the  Temple  of  Nike. 

The  original  plan  of  Mnesikles  was  probably  very  materially  modified, 
in  conaequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus  the  S. 
wing  waa  to  be  furnished  on  the  side  next  the  Kike  temple  by  a  colonnade 
in  a  line  with  the  W.  wall  of  the  Propylsea,  and  was  to  he  completed  on 
the  S.  by  a  building  corresponding  to  the  Pinakotheka*    So,  too,  the  inner 

Sortico  of  tiie  central  building  was  to  be  extended  by  colonnades  on  the 
\.  and  B.,  the  latter  crossing  the  Brauronian  terrace.  The  piece  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  angle  formed  by  the  S.  wall  of  the  central  building  and  the 
K.  wall  of  the  S.  wing  is  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  gateway,  erected  before 
the  days  of  Jfnesikles,  probably  in  the  time  of  Eimon. 

During  the  iSth  cent,  the  Franks  converted  the  K.  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pyleea  into  government  offices,  and  built  the  so-called  *  Tower  of  the  Franks^ 
above  the  S.  wing.  This  tower,  formerlv  a  conspicuous  object  in  most 
views  of  the  Acropolis,  was  removed  in  1875.  The  Turkish  pashas  after- 
wards resided  here^  until  the  central  structure  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  in  1687.  A  Turkish  battery,  which  extended  from 
the  Temple  of  Nike  to  the  K.  wing  of  the  Propyleea,  was  removed  in 
1885  (comp.  p.  69). 

Passing  through  the  E.  portico  of  the  Propylea,  we  enter  the 
Inner  Precincts  of  the  Acropolis  and  .ascend  a  gradual  slope,  now 
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GOTored  with  ruins  and  piesenting  a  profonndly  impressiye  scene. 
Here  the  spectator  should  endeavour  to  picture  in  his  mind  the 
imposing  Parthenon,  rising  above  all  (on  the  right],  the  charming 
Erechtheion  on  the  left,  with  their  rich  sculpture  and  brilliant  co- 
louring, and  the  numerous  smaller  shrines ;  then  the  profusion  of 
votive  offerings  and  the  forest  of  statues  and  groups  which  here 
greeted  the  eye  when  the  huge  gates  of  the  Propylasa  were  thrown 
open  to  admit  t^e  Panathenean  procession.  He  will  then  he  en- 
abled to  appreciate  the  just  enthusiasm  of  Aristophanes,  when  he 
exclaims : 

*0h  thouy  our  Athens  J  violet-wreathedj  brilliant^ 
most  enviable  city  /' 

Fiom  the  central  entrance  of  the  Propylsea  a  wide  and  smooth 
roadway,  provided  with  grooves  to  afford  a  better  foothold,  ascends 
along  the  main  axis  of  the  citadel.  The  rock  has  evidently  been 
much  cut  away  here  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  as  may  be  proved  by  a 
glance  at  the  rocky  terrace  to  the  right,  which  has  a  precipitous 
face  6  ft.  in  height.  The  ancient  roads  were  flanked  with  innumer- 
able votive  offerings  and  statues,  the  position  of  which  is  now  indi- 
cated by  square  depressions  (sockets)  in  the  rock  or  by  overturned 
bases.  The  former  are  especially  numerous  in  the  space  between 
the  road  and  the  terrace  of  rock.  Pausanias  has  described  a  great 
number  of  the  statues  and  reliefs  that  adorned  the  Acropolis. 
Among  those  in  the  Propylaea  were  three  draped  Oraces,  which  he 
ascribes  to  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  and  a  figure  of  Hermes 
Propylaeos.  In  the  same  connection  Pausanias  describes  a  bra- 
zen LionesSy  traditionally  said  to  be  a  symbolical  representation 
of  Leaena,  the  mistress  of  Aristogeiton,  who  even  when  put  to  the 
torture,  refused  to  confess  her  knowledge  of  the  tyrannicide.  At 
the  S.  column  of  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  Propylsea  is  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue  of  Athena  Hygieia  (Athena  as  the  goddess  of  health)  ex- 
ecuted by  PyrrhoSf  and  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  erected  by 
Perikles  to  commemorate  the  marvellous  fact  that  the  goddess  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  prescribed  a  remedy  for  a  skilful 
workman  who  had  been  injured  by  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  Pro- 
pylsBa.  A  few  paces  to  the  E.  lies  the  square  basement  of  an  altar, 
the  size  of  which  is  traceable  by  the  depressions  in  the  stone. 
Among  the  other  works  of  art  in  this  vicinity  were  the  Boy  with 
the  censer  by  Lykios^  and  Perseus  In  conflict  with  Medusa  by  Myron, 

The  already-mentioned  terrace  of  rock  on  the  right,  to  which, 
farther  on,  nine  steps  cut  in  the  rock  ascend,  bore  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis  Brauroniay  a  deity  held  in  high  honour  by  the  Athenian 
matrons  and  maidens  (p.  120).  The  later  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Among  the  numerous  votive  offerings 
in  the  Brauronion  Pausanias  mentions  a  representation  of  the 
Trojan  Horse,  in  bronze,  by  Strongylion.   Two  marble  plinths, 
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10  ft.  in  length,  in  the  W.  part  of  this  enclosure  and  opposite  to 
the  E.  portico  of  the  Propylsa,  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  them 
to  he  the  pedestal  of  this  work.  Other  works  which  we  know  to  have 
l)een  here  were  a  group  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  and  the  Struggle  of 
Theseus  with  the  Minotaur,  The  terrace  is  now  covered  with  numer- 
ous fragments  of  the  entablature  and  ceiling  of  the  Propylsa,  some 
of  the  latter  still  showing  traces  of  blue  paint.  The  area  is  bounded 
on  theW.  by  a  fragment  of  a  broad  wall,  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Pelasgic  fortifications  (p.  57). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Brauronion  is  another  and  somewhat  higher 
terrace  of  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Athena  Ergdncy  or  Athena  as  patroness  of  in- 
vention and  the  arts,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Besides  the 
Athenians,  the  Samians,  Spartans,  and  Thespians  also  worshipped 
the  goddess  under  this  aspect.  Nine  narrow  steps,  with  indenta- 
tions for  votive  offerings,  bound  this  enclosure  on  the  £.,  in  front 
of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  N.  of  these  lies  the  base  of  a  statue, 
which  the  inscription  shows  to  have  been  dedicated  by  HermolykoSj 
the  son  of  Diitrephes.  Adjacent  was  a  group  of  statues  on  a  long 
basement,  of  which  a  large  part  has  been  preserved.  Four  frag- 
ments of  this  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  inscriptions  can  be 
read  continuously. 

The  inscription  relates  that  the  group  of  statues  on  this  basement 
were  executed  by  SthennU  and  Leochares,  and  erected  here  by  Fandaetes 
and  Pasiilet  of  the  deme  of  Potaxnos.  Four  of  the  persons  represented 
were  Lys^e^  daughter  of  Alkihiades  of  Cholleidae  and  wife  of  Pandeetes ; 
Myron  of  Potamos,  son  of  Pasikles ;  PasikUs  himself,  son  of  another  My- 
ron \  and  Arxstomachey  daughter  of  Pasikles  and  wife  of  Echekles.  The 
fifth  figure,  of  which  the  inscription  has  been  lost,  was  perhaps  that  of 
Pandaetet.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  side  show  that  the  basement 
was  afterwarda  used  to  support  statues  of  Trajan,  Qermanicus,  Augustus, 
and  Drusus. 

About  30  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point  and  40  paces  to  the 
E.  of  the  Propylsea  is  a  large  platform  cut  in  the  rock,  which  prob- 
ably bore  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachoa  ('fighter  in  the 
van'),  executed  by  Phidias  in  bronze  composed  of  the  spoils  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  figure  of  the  goddess,  66  ft.  in  height,  was  in  full 
armour  and  leant  on  a  lance,  the  gilded  point  of  which  formed  a 
landmark  to  mariners  as  they  approached  Athens  from  Gape  Suniou. 

The  principal  roadway ,  followed  by  the  ancient  processions, 
passes  between  the  Erechtheion  and  the  Parthenon,  and  leads  to  the 
E.  front  of  the  latter. 

The  "Parthenon '(6  Ilap&evc&v),  the  most  perfect  monument  of 
ancient  art  (p.  Ixxxiv)  and  even  in  ruins  an  imposing  and  soul- 
stirring  object,  occupies  the  culminating  point  of  the  Acropolis, 
towering  above  all  its  neighbours.  It  excelled  all  the  other  buildings 
of  ancient  Athens  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  polychrome  and  plastic 
embellishment,  but  almost  all  traces  of  the  former  and  most  of  the 
latter  have  now  disappeared.   A  temple  was  begnn  on  this  spot  by 
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Eimon,  but  it  was  nevei  finished  j  the  massive  snhtructuies  wMch 
counteract  the  ahrupt  fall  of  the  ground  towards  the  S.  are  chiefly 
due  to  Kimon.  The  present  Parthenon,  consisting  throughout  of 
Pentelic  marble,  was  built  by  the  architects  Iktinos  and  Kallikratea, 
The  honour  of  determining  on  the  building  and  of  procuring  the 
necessary  funds  belongs  to  Perikles.  The  plastic  ornamentation  of 
the  exterior  is  universally  ascribed  to  Phidias^  who  not  only  supplied 
the  designs  and  exercised  a  general  supervision,  but  also  actually 
executed  a  part  of  it  with  his  own  hand.  Phidias,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Perikles,  acted  as  his  right  hand  and  counsellor  in 
all  his  magnificent  building  schemes.  Some  idea  of  the  length  of 
time  the  Parthenon  must  have  taken  to  build  may  be  gathered  from 
the  consideration  that  it  included  62  large  and  36  small  columns, 
about  50  life-size  statues  for  the  pediments,  a  frieze  524  ft.  in 
length,  92  metopes,  and  a  chryselephantine  figure  of  the  goddess 
39  ft.  high.  It  appears  to  have  been  opened  for  public  worship 
in  B.  0.  438,  when  the  statue  of  Athena  was  erected  during  the 
Panathen^an  Festival. 

Above  the  substructure  lay  the  marble  Krepidomaj  or  basis 
proper,  of  the  Parthenon,  rising  in  three  steps,  each  about  l^/s  ft.  in 
height.  These  steps  are  not  exactly  horizontal  but  show  a  slight 
convexity  in  the  middle ,  a  fact  of  which  any-One  can  convince 
himself  by  placing  his  eye  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  one  of  them. 
The  Stylobate,  or  platform  on  which  the  columns  stand,  is  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  ridge  of  the  Propylsa ;  it  is  228  ft.  long  and 
101  ft.  broad.  On  this  rise  46  Doric  columns,  forming  the  outer 
framework  of  the  temple  j  8  of  these  are  at  each  end  and  17  on  each 
side,  the  comer  columns  being  counted  twice  t .  The  average  height 
of  the  columns,  most  of  which  are  formed  of  12  sections  or  drums, 
is  341/4  ft. ;  the  lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  3  in. ,  the  upper  4  ft.  10  in. 
The  columns  taper  gradually  towards  the  top  and  show  also  a  slight 
swelling  or  convexity  (Entasis)  in  the  middle,  which  has  the  effect 
of  imparting  to  them  an  appearance  of  graceful  and  elastic  strength. 
The  flutes,  which  are  20  in  number,  diminish  in  width,  though  not 
in  depth,  as  they  approach  the  capital,  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
fine  effect  of  shadow  is  produced.  The  transition  from  the  shaft  to 
the  capital  is  marked  by  four  rings  (Eimantes  or  Annuli)  cut  in  the 
marble.  The  capital  itself  consists  of  the  Echinus  or  oval  moulding, 
on  which  a  wreath  of  pendant  leaves  was  probably  painted,  and  of 
a  square  die  or  plinth  named  the  Abacus,  The  Intercolumniumy  or 
space  between  each  pair  of  columns,  is  comparatively  small,  especi- 
ally at  the  ends,  where  it  is  only  7  ft.  4  in.  as  compared  with  8  ft. 
2  in.  at  the  sides.  The  narrowest  interspace  is  that  adjoining  the 
corner-columns,  which  are  slightly  higher  and  thicker  than  their 
neighbours.    All  the  columns  lean  a  very  little  towards  the  In* 

t  With  the  following  description  compare  the  diafljram  of  a  Poric 
Column  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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ieiior.  —  On  the  a1)acnB  rests  the  simple  Architrave  oi  Epistyle, 
which  here  consists  of  three  blocks  of  marhle  placed  edgewise  one 
behind  another  Instead  of  a  single  block  which  would  have  been 
much  more  difflcnlt  to  handle.  The  quadrangular  holes  in  the  archi- 
traTe  were  filled  with  bronze  pegs,  on  which  hung  wreaths  and 
other  adornments ,  besides  which  the  architraye  at  the  ends  was 
decorated  with  magnificent  shields  (14  on  the  E.,  8  on  the  W.). 
These,  however,   were  of  a  later  date  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  here  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  his  victory  at  the 
Granikos  in  B.C.  334.    The  projecting  upper  moulding  of  the  ar- 
chitrave was  originally  decorated  with  painted  scroll  work,  and 
from  it,  below  each  triglyph,  hung  rows  of  Regulae  (Cfuttae),  or 
drops,  which  were  also  coloured.    Above  this  is  the  Triglyphon, 
or  triglyph  frieze ,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Doric  or- 
der. Above  each  column  and  over  the  centre  of  each  intercolumnia- 
tion  is  a  Triglyph  (Ji  xplYXucpo;,  triple  groove),  a  tablet  acting  as  the 
support  of  the  roof  and  fluted  like  a  column  with  three  grooves. 
The  Metopes  ((lerditai,  interspaces),  or  spaces  between  the  triglyphs, 
left  vacant  In  the  oldest  Doric  buildings,  are  here  occupied  by  tab- 
lets with  reliefs  (comp.  p.  69).   The  channels  of  the  try  glyphs  were 
painted  a  deep-blue  colour,  and  the  fields  of  the  metopes  were  pro- 
bably red ;  and  a  gaily-coloured  fretted  scroll  ormseanderran  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  triglyphon.  The  last  is  united  with  the  Oeison, 
or  undermost  flat  moulding  of  the  cornice,  by  the  Astragal  (so- 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  string  of  daxpdfakoi  or  huckle- 
bones),  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Ionic  order.    The  pro- 
jecting cornice  is  undercut  in  such  a  way  that  a  small  rectangular 
band,  termed  the  Muttdej  is  left  above  each  triglyph  and  above 
the  centre  of  each  metope ;  from  the  lower  side  of  the  mutule  hang 
drops  like  those  below  the  triglyphs.  The  lower  part  of  the  cornice 
was  painted  blue  and  the  mutules  red ;  the  drops  were  probably 
gilded ;  while  the  KymaUon,  or  rounded  moulding  at  the  top  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  leaves  in  blue  and  red. 
At  the  front  and  back  of  the  temple  the  entablature  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  triangular  Pedimentj  the  enclosing  lines  of  which 
formed  an  angle  of  13^2^  ^^^  t^e  horizontal  cornice.  The  top  and 
bottom  members  of  the  pediment  (Qeisa)  project  as  in  the  cornice, 
and  were  adorned  with  a  so-called  Lesbian  Kymation  of  heart- 
shaped  leaves.   They  form  as  it  were  the  frame  of  the  Tympanum, 
or  receding  field  of  the  pediment,  which  consists  of  masonry  and 
helped  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  present  instance  the  tympanum 
is  96^2  ^t'  loiig  and  IIV2  ^t'  ^g^  ^^  ^^^  centre;  its  surface  re- 
cedes nearly  3  ft.  from  the  enclosing  cornices.  It  contained  groups 
of  statues  (p.  69),  which  were  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
painted  red  background.    The  raised  edges  (Simae)  of  the  external 
members  of  the  pediment  are  intended  to  prevent  the  rain-water 
escaping  over  the  front ;  they  wore  adorned  with  a  flowing  border 
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of  Anthemia^  or  floral  ornaments.  The  Akroterionf  or  ornament  at 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  also  consisted  of  a  carved  anthemion, 
while  at  each  of  the  corners  stood  a  golden  oil-jar.  The  roof  con- 
sisted of  tiles  of  Parian  marhle,  about  1  inch  thick,  and  was  sup- 
ported partly  by  wooden,  and  partly  by  stone  beams.  The  lower 
edge ,  along  the  sides,  was  embellished  with  tastefully  decorated 
Antefixae  (edging-tiles),  between  which  the  rain-water  escaped. 
The  lions'  heads  at  each  end  are  purely  ornamental. 

The  Cella  (2t2x6;),  or  sanctuary  proper,  to  which  the  external 
colonnade  forms  as  it  were  a  magnificent  shell  or  husk,  is  raised 
two  steps  (21/3  ft.)  above  the  stylobate.  Of  itself  it  forms  a  hand- 
some amphiprostyle  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  194  ft.  long  and 
69^2  ^^*  wide,  with  6  columns  at  either  end,  33  ft.  in  height.  The 
outermost  columns  on  the  right  and  left  face  the  Antae  in  the  ends 
of  the  side-walls.    The  architrave  was  finished  off  at  the  top  by  a 
rounded  moulding  with  pendants,  above  which,  instead  of  the  tri- 
glyphon,  was  a  continuous  frieze  (ZophdroaJ,  524  ft.  in  length.  Of 
this  only  the  W.  part  is  now  in  its  place.    The  cornice  above  the 
frieze  consisted  of  a  Doric  kymation  (painted  blue  and  red),  a 
fretted  scroll,   and  finally  of  a  Lesbian  kymation  with  red  and 
white  leaves.    Upon  this  rested  the  cross-beams  supporting  the 
ceiling  of  the  colonnade,  which  was  divided  into  richly-adorned 
sunken  compartments  or  lacunars.    The  porticos  at  each  end  were 
closed  by  lofty  iron  railings  between  the  columns.     The  Pronaos, 
or  E.  portico,  was  used  for  the  reception  of  costly  votive  offerings. 
The  interior  of  the  cella  was  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two 
unequal  parts.    The  E.  and  larger  of  these,  96  ft.  long  and  63  ft. 
wide,  was  the  NaoSy  or  inner  sanctuary  of  the  goddess;   it  was 
entered  from  the  Pronaos  by  a  heavy  double  door,  traces  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  the  pavement.    This  space  was  also  known  as 
the  HekatompedoSy  from  the  fact  that  its  length,  including  the  wall 
of  partition  (6V2  f*-  thick),  is  exactly  equal  to  100  ancient  Attic 
feet.   The  Naos  was  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts  by  two 
rows  of  Doric  columns  (9  in  each),  slight  traces  of  the  position  of 
which  may  be  still  made  out  on  the  pavement  in  a  good  light.    In 
the  central  aisle,  near  the  partition  wall  and  a  transverse  row  of 
columns,  is  a  quadrangular  space  paved  with  dark-coloured  stone, 
on  which  stood  the  celebrated  gold  and  ivory  Statue  of  Athena 
Parthenoa  (i.e.  the  virgin  Athena),   39  ft.    in  height,  the  most 
admired  work  of  Phidias.    The  ceiling  was  of  wood,  divided  into 
square  lacunars,  which  were  undoubtedly  brilliantly  coloured.    The 
walls  were  painted  a  dark  red.  —  The  space  between  the  end  of  the 
cella  and  the  Opisthddomosj  or  W.  portico,  was  44  ft.  in  length  and 
formed  an  inner  cella,  to  which  the  name  of  Parthenon  was  usually 
applied  in  its  most  restricted  sense.  Its  stone  coffered  roof  was  borne 
by  four  Ionic  columns.  It  was  connected  by  a  door  with  the  Opis- 
thodomos. 
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The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  magnificent  sculp- 
tares,  with  which  it  was  adorned  by  the  chisel  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Phidias  J  and  which  register  the  highest  level 
ever  attained  by  the  plastic  art.  Of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess 
we  can,  even  with  the  help  of  imitations,  form  but  a  faint  idea 
(p.  100 ;  comp.  p.  Ixxxiv).  As  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  the 
inner  iemel  of  the  figure  consisted  of  wood,  on  which  the  figure 
was  modelled  in  some  plastic  material ;  and  this  in  turn  was  cover- 
ed with  the  plates  of  ivory  which  formed  the  nude  portions  of  the 
statue  and  the  gold  which  formed  the  garments  and  accessories. 
According  to  the  most  probable  calculation  the  value  of  the  precious 
metal  used  in  the  statue  amouhted  to  44  talents  of  gold  (equal  to 
6171/2  talents  of  silver)  or  about  160,000  I. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Pediments  are  the  most  important  now 
extant;  those  of  the  £.  front  represent  the  birth  of  Athena,  and 
those  of  the"W.  front  the  strife  of  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.    Athena  herself  probably  formed  the  central 
figure  of  the  composition  in  the  E.  pediment;  next  to  her  sat  Zeus, 
from  whose  head  she  issued  in  full  armour,  her  exit  being  facili- 
tated by  the  blow  of  Hephasstos ;  Nike  or  Iris  is  represented  as  start- 
ing to  communicate  the  good  news  to  mortals.  Nearly  all  the  ex- 
tant figures  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  thoroughly  har- 
monious explanation  of  them  is  difficult.    The  only  parts  of  the 
groups  now  in  situ  are  the  heads  of  the  two  horses  of  the  ascend- 
ing chariot  of  Helios  (to  the  left)  and  the  head  of  a  horse  of  the 
chariot  of  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  sinking  into  the  sea  at  the  approach 
of  Day.    The  Acropolis  Museum  contains  fragments  of  HephsBstos 
and  Selene  (p.  79).  —  The  centre  of  the  W.  pediment  was  occupied 
by  Poseidon  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  hippocampi,  or  sea-horses,  and 
by  the  chariot  of  Athena ;  between  them  was  the  olive-tree  produced 
by  Athena,  and  probably  also  a  representation  of  the  salt-spring 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  gush  forth  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident.  The 
remains  in  the  British  Museum  are  by  no  means  so  well  preserved  as 
those  from  the  E.  pediment,  and  authorities  differ  still  more  wide- 
ly as  to  their  signification.    On  the  Parthenon  itself  is  a  group  of 
two  figures,  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  be  ^sculapius  and  Hygieia; 
the  male  figure  is  in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  propped  upon  his 
left  arm,  while  the  woman  kneeling  beside  him  has  her  right  arm 
round  his  neck ;  at  the  other  (right)  angle  of  the  pediment  is  the 
torso  of  a  female  figure,  usually  described  as  the  nymph  Eallirrhoe. 
The  other  extant  sculptures  of  this  pediment  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  a  female  head  in  Paris  and  a  few 
fragments  in  the  Acropolis  Museum. 

The  reliefs  on  the  Metopes,  between  the  triglyphs  (p.  79), 
are  by  no  means  of  so  great  artistic  value  as  the  pediment  groups ; 
some  of  them  indeed  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  very  in- 
ferior hands.    Of  the  92,  which  originally  adorned  the  temple,  56 
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are  Btill  extant.  The  28  metopes  of  the  two  fronts  and  12  of 
the  N.  side  are  still  in  their  original  position,  though  in  a  sadly 
defective  state,  while  of  the  S.  reliefs  15  are  in  London  and  1  in 
Paris.  The  metopes  represented  the  contests  of  the  gods  and  giants 
(E.),  those  of  the  LapithaB  and  Athenians  with  the  Centanrs  (S.), 
those  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  (W.),  and  lastly  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Their  exact  arrangement  cannot  now  be  determined. 
These  sculptures  were  in  high  relief,  in  some  cases  approaching 
the  round,  though  never  projecting  beyond  the  enclosing  edge  of 
the  metope.  Their  effect  was  almost  certainly  enhanced  by  paint- 
ing, though  no  trace  of  this  now  remains.  Pausanias  mentions 
neither  the  metopes  nor  the  frieze ;  and  our  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  those  that  are  lost  is  derived  from  some  drawings  made 
by  the  French  painter  Carrey  in  1674. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  masterpiece  of  Attic  bas-relief, 
the  celebrated  **Fkibzb,  or  Zophdrus,  524  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  3^2  in- 
high,  which  encircled  the  exterior  wall  of  the  cella,  at  a  height  of 
39  ft,  above  the  stylobate  and  immediately  below  the  cornice.  On 
the  W.  front  the  frieze  is  stiU  in  its  place,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
fragments  on  the  S.  side  ,*  twenty-two  slabs  are  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum  (p.  79),  and  the  rest  are  in  London.  The  position 
and  character  of  the  frieze  suggested  a  procession;  and  Phidias 
made  a  masterly  use  of  the  opportunity  to  unfold  in  full  detail  the 
glory  and  power  of  Athens  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  Most  au- 
thorities agree  in  considering  the  subject  of  the  frieze  to  be  the  fes- 
tive procession  which  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  end  of  the 
Panathensea,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  goddess  a  peplos, 
or  robe,  woven  and  embroidered  by  Athenian  virgins.  The  scene  at 
the  E.  end  (now  in  London),  above  the  entrance,  represents  the 
presentation  of  the  peplos  to  the  goddess  by  a  man,  a  boy,  a  wo- 
man, and  two  girls.  The  gods  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  seem  to 
be  Athena  and  Hephaistos,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  (or  Dionysos?), 
Peitho,  Aphrodite  and  Eros ;  to  the  left  are  Zeus,  Hera  and  Nike 
(or  Iris),  Ares,  Demeter,  Dionysos  (or  Apollo  ?),  and  Hermes.  The 
deities  await  the  procession,  which  advances  towards  them  along 
the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  building,  as  if  it  had  split  into  two 
parts  at  the  W.  end.  *The  group  at  the  head  of  the  northern  pro- 
cession, next  to  Eros,  consists  of  elderly  men  in  dignified  conver- 
sation, who  are  followed  by  a  number  of  matrons  and  virgins.  The 
first  of  these  seem  to  have  borne  on  their  heads  shallow  vessels  or 
baskets,  of  which  the  men  in  front  were  about  to  relieve  them. 
Two  others  carry  a  thymiaterion,  or  censer,  and  the  rest  paterae 
and  vases.  These  all  formed  part  of  the  sculptures  at  the  E.  end ; 
the  next  group,  consisting  of  the  sacrificial  oxen  and  sheep, 
led  by  young  men,  begins  the  series  on  the  N.  long  wall.  These 
are  followed  by  three  men  with  trays  and  three  with  water- 
vessels.    A  fourth  is  represented  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  vase  £rom 
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the  ground,  and  seems  to  dose  one-  section  of  the  procession.    The 
next  section  Is  headed  hy  four  flute-players  and  four  lyre-players, 
who  are  followed.  In  somewhat  closer  order,  by  a  number  of  beard- 
ed men,    ten(^?)  quadrlgsB,  and  youthful  warriors  with  helmets, 
shields,  and  armour.   The  second  half  of  this  side  is  devoted  to  a 
brilliant  train  of  Athenian  youths  on  horseback,  and  at  the  W. 
end  we  find  others  still  engaged  in  bridling  and  saddling  their 
steeds.  Marshals,  or  managers  of  the  procession,  are  visible  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  frieze.    The  frieze  on  the  S.  side,  beginning 
at  Hermes  on  the  E.  front,  corresponds  in  its  main  features  to  the 
one  just  described*.   —  The  figures  in  this  frieze  are  executed  in 
very  low  relief,  11/2-^  i***  i^i  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deep  shad- 
ows which  would  otherwise  have  been  cast  through  the  light  reaching 
them  from  below.   The  background  and  parts  of  the  figures  were 
painted  in  difterent  colours ,  and  the  horse-bridles,  the  staves  of 
the  heralds,  and  the  wreaths  of  the  horsemen  were  of  gold  or  some 
other  metal.   Traces  of  different  hands  reveal  themselves  in  the 
execution  of  the  frieze,   but  one  spirit  breathes  throughout  the 
whole  and  the  design  was  certainly  conceived  by  Phidias  himself.  The 
finishing  touches  were  evidently  put  to  the  frieze  after  Its  erection. 
As  the  Ereohtheion  was  at  all  times  the  most  intimate  and  holiest 
seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Athenians,  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  purpose  and  significance  of 
the  Parthenon.  The  greater  PANATHSNiSA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  entire 
population  with  games  and  chariot  races,  with  musical  and  oratorical  dis- 
plays,  once  every  four  years,  were  in  all  probability  solemnly  concluded 
by  a  ceremonial  in  the  Parthenon.    A  long  procession  ascended  from  the 
town  to  the  sanctuary  of  its  patron  deity  on  the  Acropolis,  where  the  richly- 
embroidered ,  saffron-coloured  peplos   (icinXoc)  was    consecrated    as   the 
robe  of  the  ancient  statue  of  the  Goddess,   and  where  the  victors  in  the 
games  received  their  wreaths  of  laurel.  The  splendid  Parthenon  of  Perikles 
was  first  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Panathensean  Festival  of  B.C.  488, 
and  it  remained  sacred  to  the  virgin  goddess  for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Parthenon  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church 
about  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of 
Ood  (SeoToxoO-  The  principal  entrance  was  transferred  from  the  E.  to 
the  W.  end  and  the  Opisthddomos  was  turned  into  a  vestibule  (Nixr- 
ihex)^  from  which  one  large  and  two  small  doors  led  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  N.,  and  the  episcopal 
throne  on  the  8.  side  of  this  space,  while  the  altar  occupied  an  apse 
thrown  into  the  Pronaos.  The  columns  in  the  interior  were  re-arranged 
and  a  gallery  added  for  the  women,  while  a  barrel -vaulted  ceiling 
was  also  introduced.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  Christian  paint- 
ings, of  which  some  traces  still  remain.  In  1204  the  *great  church  of 
Athens'  was  handed  over  by  the  Franks  to  the  Romish  church.  In  1480 
the  Parthenon  became  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  a  minaret  was  erected 
at  the  S.W.  angle.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  Parthenon  is  in  a  letter 
of  1672  and  in  a  paper  communicated  by  the  mathematician  Vernon 
in  1676  to  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  drawings  made 
by  the  French  artist  Jacques  Carrey  in  1674  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  enabling  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  sculptures 
at  that  date.  H.  Carrey  was  in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador  Mar" 
quU  de  NcitUel^  who  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  governor  by  costly 
presents.  The  drawings  were  400  in  number,  embracing  82  of  the  metopes 
on  the  8.  side,  almost  the  whole  of  the  frieze  at  the  E.  and  W.  ends,  and 
a  great  part  of  those  on  the  IT.  and  8.   In  1675  the  Acropolis  was  visited 
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by  JliessTi.  iSrpon  and  Wh6Ur  (domp.  p.  cxii)j  two  English  travellers,  whose 
published  accounts  excited  great  interest  and  still  have  considerable  ya- 
liie,  in  spite  of  many  curious  theories  and  misconceptions,  as  these  gen- 
tlemen were  the  last  natives  of  W.  Europe  to  see  the  great  temple  he- 
fore  its  destruction.  In  1687  the  Venetians  under  Count  Konigsmark,  as 
the  representative  of  the  commander-in-chief  Francesco  Horosini ,  seized 
the  town  of  Athens.  The  Turks  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Acropolis 
and  concealed  their  store  of  powder  in  the  Parthenon.  The  latter  accord- 
ingly became  the  target  of  the  Venetian  artillerymen,  and  on  Friday, 
Sept.  26th,  at  7  p.m.,  a  German  lieutenant  had  the  doubtful  honour 
of  firing  the  bomb  which  ignited  the  powder  and  blew  the  stately  build- 
ing into  the  air.  Three  hundred  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion, 
and  the  Turkish  commandant  capitulated  three  days  later.  Horosini  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  figure .  of  Poseidon  and  the  horses  of  Athena''s 
chariot  to  Venice,  but  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  workmen  these 
sculptures  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  shattered.  The  Venetians  left 
Athens  in  1688,  and  the  Turks  built  a  smaller  mosque  amid  the  ruins. 
In  1761-53  a  series  of  very  important  drawings  and  measurements  of  all 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Athens,  including  the  Parthenon,  were  made 
by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett.  In  1787  the  French  agent  Fauvel 
managed  to  secure  a  few  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  for  the 
French  ambassador,  Comte  de  Ghoisml-Qouffier.  But  to  the  British  ambas- 
sador Lord  Elgin  belongs  the  discredit  of  instituting  a  systematic  removal 
of  the  art-treasures  of  the  Acropolis.  In  1801  he  procured  a  firman  author- 
ising him  to  remove  *a  few  blocks  of  stone  with  inscriptions  and  figures'*, 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  hundred  labourers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  painter  Lusieri^  he  removed,  the  greater  part  of  the  metopes,  the 
pediments,  and  the  frieze.  The  priceless  sculptures  and  their  conveyance 
to  England  cost  about  36,CXX)^  In  1816,  after  various  abortive  negotiations, 
during  which  the  value  of  the  sculptures  had  been  set  in  a  proper  light 
by  Canova  and  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  they  were  purchased  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government',  and  they  now,  under  the  name  of  the  'Elgin  Harbles% 
form  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1826-27  the 
Parthenon  again  suffered,  though  not  seriously,  from  the  hazards  of  war. 
A  restoration  of  the  entire  building,  proposed  by  the  German  architect 
Leo  von  Klenze.  was  fortunately  never  carried  into  efi'ect;  only  three  col- 
umns on  the  N.  side  were  patched  up  out  of  bricks  and  marble.  Penrose 
CPrinciples  of  Athenian  Architecture')  and  Karl  Bdtticher  are  among  the 
most  noteworthy  names  of  the  experts .  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
an  examination  of  the  Parthenon,  and  their  investigation  laid  the  basis  for, 
the  labours  of  Ad.  Michaelis^  upon  whose  work  (*Der  Parthenon,  Text  una 
Atlas\  Leipzig,  1870-71)  the  foregoing  account  is  principally  founded.  The 
recent  investigations  of  DOrp/eld^  however,  have  corrected  the  statements 
and  conclusions  of  Botticher  in  many  important  particulars. 

The  small  door  on  the  inside  of  the  S.  corner  of  the  W.  wall  is 
opened  by  the  custodian  on  request.  Those  who  have  a  perfectly  steady 
head  may  ascend  the  crumbling  staircase  hence  and  cross  by  one  of  the 
beams  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  pediment,  where  the  frieze  may  be 
conveniently  examined  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pireeus  obtained. 

Near  the  N.  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the  Acropolis,  not  like 
the  Parthenon  on  an  elevated  terrace  hnt  in  a  Blight  depression, 
lies  the  **Erechtheion('Ep£)^6£iov,  Erechtheum),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Erechtheus ,  -which  contained  the  shrines  of 
Athena  Polias,  or  Athena  the  guardian  of  the  city,  and  several  other 
deities.  It  occupies  the  sacred  spot  on  which  Athena  and  Poseidon 
decided  their  strife  for  the  possession  of  Athens..  The  gnarled 
olive-tree ,  which  the  Goddess  called  forth ,  and  the  impression 
made  ty  the  trident  of  Poseidon  in  producing  a  spring  of  salt  wa- 
ter ,  were  both  shown  to   the  reverent  worshippers  in  the  ancient 
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fane.  When  the  temple  Was  burned  down  by  the  Persians  In  B.C. 
480,  the  olive-tree  also  was  destroyed ;  hnt  within  two  days  from 
this  catastrophe  it  had  pnt  forth  anew  shoot,  an  ell  in  length. 
The  rehnilding  of  the  sanctuary  must  have  been  begun  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Persians.  Curiously  enough,  however,  no  an- 
cient writer  mentions  the  fact ,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  from  the 
refined  and  unrivalled  elegance  of  the  building  that  it  must  have 
heen  at  least  begun  in  the  era  of  Perikles.  From  some  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  builders  and  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
rebuilding  had  to  be. suspended  in  the  troublous  times  of  413-411 
and  was  not  completed  till  407  (see  p.  Ixxxix).  In  religious  character 
as  well  as  in  architecture  the  Ereehtheion  was  exclusively  an  Ionic 
shrine,  and  its  priestess  refused  admission  to  Kleomenes,  the  Doric 
king  of  Sparta.  The  original  external  form  of  the  temple  is  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  present  ruins,  but  the  arrangements  of  the  interior, 
which  .has  undergone  numerous  vicissitudes,  serving  at  one  time 
as  a  Christian  church  and  at  another  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
pasha,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  exactitude. 

A  glance  at  the  ground-plan  (see  Plan  of  the  Acropolis,  p.  57) 
shows  a  complete  divergence  from  the  ordinary  form  of  Grecian 
temples.  Instead  of  the  usual  portico  at  the  W.  end,  we  find  two 
lateral  vestibules  or  wings,  forming  a  kind  of  transept.  The  main 
or  oblong  portion,  65^/2  ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide,  stands,  as  seen  from 
the  S.  and  E.,  on  a  KrepU  or  basement  of  three  steps.  The  steps 
are  10  in.  high  and  13  in.  wide ;  the  walls  and  bases  of  the  col- 
nmns  approach  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  step.  Three 
vestibules  (7cpooT(£oet;),  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.,  each  a  gem  of  ar- 
chitecture and  exhibiting  the  most  pleasing  variety  of  style,  form 
the  entrances  to  the  temple.  The  upper  part  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
was  restored  in  1838  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient  building. 

The  E.  Portico  Is  a  prostyle  of  the  simplest  form  with  six  Ionic 
columns,  of  which  the  northernmost  was  carried  off  by  Lord  El- 
gin. The  columns  are  22  ft.  high,  including  the  capitals,  which  are 
nearly  2  ft.  in  height;  the  base,  nearly  11  inches  high,  consists  of 
two  semi-circular  mouldings  (TonV  separated  by  a  Trochilos  (Scotia), 
or  hollow  moulding,  the  Torus  Superior  being  provided  with  four 
horizontal  flutings.  The  shaft,  which  is  2Y2  ft.  in  diameter,  has, 
as  usual  in  the  Ionic  order,  24  flutes  separated  by  narrow  fillets. 
The  capital  is  of  unusual  richness.  The  neck  consists  of  a  beaded 
moulding  and  a  frieze  of  palmettos,  above  which  are  an  egg  and 
tongue  moulding  and  a  plain  band,  supporting  the  echinus  or  cen- 
tral cushion  of  the  capital,  which  is  adorned  with  flutes  and  beads. 
The  spiral  Carudis  of  the  strongly  marked  volutes  is  double.  A 
narrow  abacus,  enriched  with  an  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  effects 
the  transition  to  the  architrave,  which,  as  in  all  Ionic  buildings, 
consists  of  three  members  and  is  finished  off  with  a  Lesbian  kyma- 
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tlon  and  a  coinlee  below  tlie  frieze.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  wMch  consisted  of  Elensinian  stone,  haye  been  found ;  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  sculptures  in  white  marble  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (see  p.  80)  has  been  left. 

The  chamber  entered  from  the  E.  portico  was  the  special  Sanc- 
tuary of  Athena  Polias,  It  contained  a  very  ancient  figure  of  the 
Goddess  in  olive-wood  (56avov),  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  a  perpetually  burning  light  in  a  golden  lamp 
made  by  Eallimachos.  At  a  distance  of  about  !23  ft.  from  the  en- 
trance, this  division  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  a 
transverse  wall,  evident  traces  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  N. 
side.  Behind  the  transverse  wall  lay  the  house  of  Erechthens,  oi^ 
the  Erechtheion  proper,  and  behind  this  again  was  the  PtostomUieon, 
a  small  chamber  to  which  there  were  approaches  from  the  N.  and 
S.  porticoes.  The  latter  apparently  owed  its  name  to  its  situation 
in  front  of  the  Stomion,  or  miraculous  well  in  which  the  sound  of 
waves  could,  it  is  said,  be  heard  when  the  S.  wind  blew.  Here 
stood  the  altars  of  Poseidon,  Hephsestos  and  the  Attic  hero  Butes. 
The  main  building  was  covered  with  a  sloping  gable-roof. 

A  broad  flight  of  12  steps,  in  part  replaced  by  a  modern  stair- 
case, descended  between  the  E.  portico  and  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
to  the  rocky  plateau,  about  10  ft.  lower,  on  which  the  N,  Portico 
was  built.  This  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  on  the 
front  and  one  on  each  side ;  the  three  on  the  W.  side  were  re-erect- 
ed in  1838.  The  columns  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
E.  front  and  show  a  still  greater  abundance  of  ornamental  carving, 
particularly  in  the  bases,  where  the  upper  torus  is  entirely  co- 
vered with  a  plaited  ornament.  The  ceiling,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  Turkish  siege  in  1825,  was  composed  of 
sunk  panels.  The  holes  in  the  latter,  many  of  which  now  lie  on 
the  ground,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  nails  fastening  bronze- 
gilt  stars  or  other  ornaments.  The  beautiful  and  well-preserved 
doorway  leading  from  this  portico  to  the  interior  has  been  fre- 
quently Imitated  in  modem  buildings.  The  fissure  in  the  rocky 
ground  was  perhaps  that  shown  by  the  priests  as  the  mark  of  Po- 
seidon's trident.  —  Towards  the  W.  the  portico  projects  a  little 
beyond  the  main  part  of  the  temple,  and  a  side-door  opens  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  W.  facade.  This,  as  we  gather  from  the 
scanty  remains  and  from  the  drawings  made  by  James  Stuart  in 
1751-53  (p.  72)  was  articulated  by  four  engaged  columns,  rest- 
ing upon  a  parapet  of  considerable  height,  with  three  rectangular 
windows  or  doors  in  the  intercolumniations.  Below  the  parapet, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre,  is  a  small  doorway,  the  perfect 
plainness  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  originally  concealed 
from  view.  As  the  stepped  substructure  of  the  temple  between 
this  point  and  the  S.'W.  comer  is  totally  wanting ,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Pandroaeion ,  or  temple  of 
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Pandrosos,  daughter  of  Kekiops,  mentioned  in  Pansanias^s  account 
of  tlie  AcTopolis. 

The  celebrated  **Portieo  of  the  Caryatides ,  on  the  S. ,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  creations  of  Attic  art.  The  roof  is  here  snp- 
ported,  not  by  columns,  but  by  six  figures  of  maidens,  somewhat 
larger  than  life,  standing  on  a  parapet  8^2  ^t.  high.  Vitruvius  de- 
rives the  name  Caryatides,  which  is  a  comparatively  late  coinage, 
from  the  city  of  Caryse  (Karyae)  in  Arcadia,  the  women  of  which  were 
led  into  captivity  on  account  of  its  espousal  of  the  Persian  cause. 
But  the  earlier  Athenian  term  for  such  figures  was  simply  K^pat  or 
^maidens^  and  the  name  Portico  of  the  Maidens  is  once  more  coming 
into  vogue  as  an  alternative  title.  The  figures  are  of  an  elevated 
and  vigorous  beauty,  full  of  the  spirit  of  youthful  grace  and  vitality, 
which  is  admirably  set  off  by  the  harmonious  and  simple  cling- 
ing folds  of  their  draperies.  The  powerful  and  well-built  maidens 
seem  to  perform  their  task  of  supporting  the  entablature  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  the  general  effect  is  one  of  extreme  lightness  and 
satisfaction.  The  second  Caryatid  from  the  W.  end  is  a  repro- 
duction in  terracotta  of  one  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  the  hinder 
one  on  the  E.  side  was  restored  by  Imhof .  It  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  figiires  held  garlands  or  other  objects 
in  their  hands.  On  their  heads  they  bear  basket-like  ornaments, 
which  form  a  kind  of  Doric-Ionic  capital.  The  architrave  consists 
of  three  members,  and  above  it  projects  a  rectangular  moulding 
adorned  with  dentils,  or  small  tooth-Uke  blocks  (Oeisipodes).  The 
fiat  roof  consisted  of  four  long  slabs  of  unequal  width,  three  of 
which  are  still  in  their  places,  while  one  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
—  There  is  a  small  doorway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  *porch  of  the 
maidens*  and  a  small  flight  of  steps  descended  in  the  interior  to 
the  narrow  W.  division  of  the  main  temple. 

Invefltigators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  temple  in 
which  grew  the  olive-tree  planted  by  Athena  herself,  l^or  is  it  possible 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  graves  of  Eekrops  and  Erechtheus,  or  the 
lair  of  the  sacred  snake  which  was  maintained  here  as  an  attribute  of 
the  Goddess.  The  Temmot,  or  saCred  enclosure  around  the  temple,  pro- 
bably contained  the  dwellings  of  the  Arrhephorae,  or  priestesses,  and  the 
open  space  used  by  them  in  ball-playing  ((j^aipfcrrpo.) 

About  60  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  N.  vestibule  of  the  Erechtheion, 
near  the  N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis ,  is  the  entrance  to  a  flight  of  steps, 
partly  covered  in  by  the  Turks,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  another  flight 
of  22  steps.  Part  of  the  first  staircase  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  some  caution  is  required  in  descending  it;  at  the  bottom  it  breaks 
off  abruptly.  Both  staircases  descend  to  the  N.  margin  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  division  connected  with  the  name  of  Agraulot^  a  priestess  of  Athena 
and  daughter  of  Eekrops.  The  second  flight  of  steps  is  supposed  to  be  the 
passage  formerly  used  on  certain  occasions  by  the  Arrhephorae,  through 
which  the  adherents  of  Peisistratos  and  the  Persians  are  both  said  to  have 
gained  access  to  the  Acropolis.  —  A  third  very  ancient  staircase,  in  pre- 
historic times  connecting  the  Acropolis  with  the  lower  town,  has  recently 
been  discovered  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Erechtheion. 

Operations  carried  on  in  1884-90,  under  the  direction  of  Ge- 
neral-Ephor  Eavvadias,  have  laid  bare  the  foundation-walls  of  the 
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ancient  teitaple  of  Athena,  the  so-called  Hdcatompedon  (comp. 
p.  68),  to  the  S.  of  the  Erechtheion.  This  hnilding  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  but  was  afterwards  so  far  restored  as  to  be  used  as 
a  treasury  (containing  even  the  federal  treasure)  and  also  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  How  long  this  temple,  the  N.  end  of  which  was 
built  over  by  the  Porch  of  the  Maidens,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Parthenon  of  Pericles,  is  uncertain.  It  had  a  portico  at  both 
the  E.  and  W.  ends,  and  the  interior  was  divided  into  a  front  (E.) 
part  with  three  aisles,  and  a  square  back  (W.)  portion,  with  two 
chambers  adjoining  each  other.  A  colonnade  was  added,  perhaps  by 
the  Peisistratidae  (^comp.  p.  Ixxv).  ^-  From  this  temple  came  most 
of  the  immured  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ornaments  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  are  distinctly  seen  from  the  town. 

We  now  return  to  the  Parthenon.  In  front  of  the  E.  facade  lie 
the  fragments  of  the  architrave  of  a  small  circular  temple,  about 
23  ft.  in  diameter,  arranged  round  the  foundations  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  belonged.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  pieces  an- 
nounces that  this  was  dedicated  by  the  ^Demos  to  the  OoddessBoma 
and  the  Emperor  Augustus^  at  the  time  when  Pammenes  of  Mara- 
thon, son  of  Zeno  and  commander  of  the  Hoplites,  was  the  priest 
of  the  Goddess  Roma  and  the  Saviour  Augustus'.  Pausanias  must 
have  seen  this  temple,  although  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  — 
To  the  right,  between  this  point  and  the  unobtrusive  Museum, 
various  fragments  of  columns  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
may  have  belonged  to  the  older  Parthenon,  while  others  seem  to 
have  been  rejected  as  faulty  during  the  erection  of  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  latter  are  roughly  shaped,  and  have  projections  left  for 
convenience  in  carriage ;  the  flutes  were  added  after  the  erection 
of  the  column.  Numerous  shattered  vases,  bronzes,  and  marble 
sculptures  were  also  found  here. 

The  ancient  foundation-walls  now  covered  by  an  annexe  of  the 
museum  have  hitherto  been  generally  described  as  belonging  to 
the  ChaJkoihekaj  or  receptacle  for  brazen  utensils.  This  name, 
however,  more  probably  belongs  to  the  remains  lately  found  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  Parthenon,  near  the  waU  of  the  citadel. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  massive  Wall  of  JTimon,  exposed  down  to  its  foundation  in  the 
rock.  The  groups  of  statues  erected  on  the  Acropolis  by  King  At- 
talos  of  Pergamon,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  invading 
Celts  in  B.C.  229  (comp.  p.  cii),  stood  here  on  some  hitherto  un- 
identifled  spot,  above  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos ,  of  which  we  here 
obtain  an  excellent  view. 

A  fragment  of  the  Mat^ian  WaU  (p.  57)  has  been  discovered  in  front 
of  the  £.  side  of  the  museum-annexe  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  Parthenon.  Host  of  it,  however,  Is  again  buried  in 
rubbish. 

A  BEI.TBDBBE  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  Acropolis 

commands  the  best  view  of  the  modem  town  and  its  monuments. 
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To  the  S.E.  standi  the  coluinns  of  the  Oltftnpieiont  with  Ut.  Bymettot 
in  the  hackground  \  a  little  nearer  us  is  the  Arch  of  Hadrum ;  immediately 
in  front  is  the  Monument  of  LysikrateSy  beyond  which  are  the  PcUace 
and  the  Palace  Ocardeny  and,  farther  off,  the  Lykabettos  and  the  gable-. 
like  PenteUkon ;  in  the  town,  a  little  to  the  left,  shine  the  dazzling  marble 
buildings  of  the  Acitdemy  and  University,  with  the  road  to  Patisia  passing 
to  the  "N.  of  them  \  more  to  the  left  rises  the  lofty  Metropolitan  Church, 
with  the  Small  Metropolitan  Church  nestling  beside  it ;  on  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds;  adjacent,  the  Bazaar  and  the 
Stoa  of  Hadrian;  to  the  W.,  the  Theseion,  backed  oy  the  olive-woo48  of 
the  Kephisos,  above  which  rise  Mt.  Parnes  and  its  spur  ^ffcdeos ;  through 
a  depression  of  the  latter,  beyond  a  rounded  hill,  runs  the  sacred  road 
to  Eleusis,  with  the  convent  of  Baphni. 

In  the  *AcropoIis  Museum  the  sculptured  remains  found  on  the 
Acropolis  have  been  shown  since  1878.  The  excavations  carried  on 
l)etween  1880  and  1890  ha^e  furnished  it  with  so  many  and  such 
valuable  specimens ,  throvring  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  light  upon 
the  earlier  art-epochs ,  that  its  collections  are  quite  unique.   Hours 

of  adm.,  see  p.  36.  Catalogue  in  French,  at  the  entrance  (1  dr.  20  1. 

Opposite  the  entrance,  in  a  shed,  are  several  large  fragments  and.  in- 
scriptions, including  a  richly-ornamented  Marble  Chair  and  a  Draped  Statue 
of  a  OoddtsSy  with  a  boy  clinging  to  her  knee  (Ge  Kurotrophos  ?). 

From  the  vestibule,  which  contains  works  of  various  epochs, 
visitors  are  shown  by  the  attendants  into  the  room  on  the  left,  beyond 
which  the  other  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  gradual 
development  of  art  from  its  earliest  stages  to  its  zenith. 

Yestibule.  Straight  in  front:  1325.  Half  of  an  unfinished  statue 
of  Hermes  (?);  beneath,  1326.  Marble  Base,  with  a  relief  representing 
an  ^Apobates^  (diroPaTYj^),  or  warrior  who  fights  from  a  chariot,  rap- 
idly dismounting  and  remounting  as  it  rolls  along;  1327.  Base 
with  reliefs  of  Dancers,  —  To  the  right,  1334.  Lower  half  of  a  finely 
executed  relief,  perhaps  of  Hermes y  foand  near  the  Propylsea ;  1335. 
Architectural  fragment  from  the  Erechtheion ,  of  fine  execution ; 
1336,  1337.  Torsos  of  Athena;  1338.  Base  with  Pyrrhic  Dancers ; 
1331.  Belief  of  a  man  holding  vases  in  his  left  hand  (votive  offering 
of  a  potter) ;  1833.  Long  inscription,  with  a  relief,  referring  to  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Samos,  these  towns  being  represented 
by  Athena  and  Hera.  —  To  the  left:  1341.  Fragments  of  antique 
relief B,  representing  the  Charites  (Graces ;  p.  64),  worshipped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  citadel;  *1342.  Celebrated  relief  of  a  Woman  entering 
a  Chariot  f  1347.  Colossal  owl,  in  marble. 

I.  Room  of  the  BuUi  (ai^ouaa  Ta6pou).  Straight  in  front:  *3. 
Group  of  two  lions  (scanty  remains)  attacking  a  Bullj  of  Poros-stone 
(p.  Ixxiv);  aboTe,  in  a  frame,  *1.  Archaic  pediment  representing 
Heretics  fighting  with  the  Lernean  Hydra,  with  lolaos  as  his  charioteer 
(in  the  left  corner  is  a  large  crab),  with  numerous  traces  of  the  ori- 
ginal* colouring.  On  the  wall  to  the  right ,  corresponding  to  this 
pediment,  2.  Fragment  of  another  pediment  with  Hercules  fighting 
with  Triton.  Both  these  pediments  are  of  Poros  stone ;  and  in  front 
of  the  other  walls  and  in  a  case  are  other  fragments  in  the  same 
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material  (lamps  for  seTeral  wicks,  in  tbe  case}.  In  tlie  case  in  front 
of  the  bull  are  vases,  images,  etc.  from  Mycenss  and  elsewhere. 

II.  Room  of  thbTbiplb-bodibd  MoiT8TBB(at^ouaaTpia(ofit.aTou 
T^paTo;).  To  the  right ,  in  front  of  the  wall ,  in  a  glass-case :  ♦SS. 
Monster,  probably  Typhon,  overcome  by  Zeus,  with  three  human 
heads  and  bodies ,  springing  from  a  trunk  formed  of  serpents'  coils 
(p.  Ixxiv).  Portions  of  the  serpent-body  in  two  other  cases.  To  the 
left:  ♦36.  Hcrculca  fighting  with  Triton.  On  a  support  projecting 
from  the  wall:  Architectural  fragments.  All  these  are  of  Poros-stone, 
and  show  abundant  traces  of  painting. 

III.  RooH  OF  THB  Imaobs  AND  Yases  (alOouaa  el5ajXtoiv  xat 
&-^^simsi).  On  the  entrance- walls :  *67.  Painted  terracotta  slab ,  re- 
presenting a  warrior  advancing  to  battle,  his  shield  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  satyr;  the  high  antiquity  of  this  slab,  which  dates  from  the  late 
6th  or  early  5th  cent.  B.C. ,  gives  it  especial  importance  in  the 
history  of  painting.  68.  Terracotta  fragments,  with  reliefs.  —  The 
cases  in  this  and  the  following  room  contain  the  best  of  the  frag- 
ments of  vases  found  on  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  between  1880  and 
1890.  r~  In  the  wall-cases  are  images  of  divinities  worshipped  on 
the  Acropolis,  some  with  painting  in  admirable  preservation. 

lY.  Room  of  thb  Marbles  and  Yasbs  (at^ouaot  |xap(xapa>v  xal 
d'^'^eims).  On  the  entrance-walls:  120,  121.  Fragments  of  reliefs 
representing  Athena  fighting;  122.  Head  of  an  animal  (bear?).  In 
the  wall-cases  and  above  them,  less  important  marble  fragments ; 
in  front  of  the  right  wall,  a  dog. 

Y.  Room  of  thb  Galf-Beabbb  (at^ou oa  piooyoQp^pou).  On  the 
entrance  walls :  577.  Relief  of  Athena  stretching  her  hand  to  a  man 
enthroned  in  front  of  her;  578-580.  Archaic  horses'  heads;  581. 
Worshippers  bringing  a  swine  as  a  sacrifice  to  Athena.  —  To  the 
right:  *625.  Celebrated  figure  of  a  youth  carrying  a  calf  (probably 
to  the  altar;  p.  Ixxiii),  on  aPoros  base  with  inscription  in  an- 
cient letters.  Also,  690.  Equettrian  Statue;  592.  Round  .Base 
with  five  (originally  six)  female  figures;  593,  619.  Female  Sta^ 
tues  i  597.  Hippaliktryon,  a  mixture  of  a  cook  and  a  horse,  with 
a  rider,  much  mutilated;  606.: Mounted  Scythian  or  Thraeian;  610. 
QuadfUateral  Base  with  reliefs  of  Zeus  with  the  sceptre ,  Athena 
with  the  helmet,  HephsBStos  with  the  hammer,  and  Hermes  with  the 
winged  sandals ;  625.  Antique  Seated  Figure  of  Athena  (headless), 
frequently  attributed  to  Endoios ;  629.  Seated  statuette  of  a  writer; 
630,  632.  Sphinxes]  631.  Head  and  breast  of  an  Atftena,  who  seems 
to  have  been  represented  as  fighting  with  a  giant  (from  the  old 
Hekatompedon,  p.  76);  633.  Male  Torso,  perhaps  of  a  priest ,  in 
the  style  of  the  female  figures  in  the  next  room ;  665.  Nude  Male 
Torso.  In  a  glass-case,  Heads  and  other  portions  of  statuettes. 

YI.  Labob  Abohaic  Room  (^ii&fdKri  dpydjiTiLii  otdouoa).  The 
*Archaic  Busts,  Torsos,  and  Statues  (Nos.  670-682)  placed  round 
this  room  were  nearly  all  found  to  the  W.  of  the  Erechtheion,  near 
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the  N.  -wall  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  accnmnlation  of  rubbish  that 
dates  from  soon  after  the  Persian  wars.  Next  to  the  Parthenon 
frieze  they  are  the  chief  treasure  of  the  mnsenm;  no  other  mu- 
seum has  any  collection  of  the  kind  approaching  to  this  (p.  Ixxiv). 
The  statues,  which  show  considerable  traces  of  painting,  seem  to 
represent  priestesses  of  the  goddess  of  the  citadel  revered  in  the 
Exeehtheion  and  the  Hekatompedon.  Most  of  them  are  admirably 
preserved,  and  they  are  especially  valuable  for  the  opportunity  they 
afford  of  studying  ancient  drapery.  In  spite  of  the  typical  and  some- 
what vacant  expression  of  most  of  the  faces,  a  more  careful  examin- 
ation not  only  clearly  reveals  a  variation  in  individual  character 
but  also  proves  that  they  date  from  different  periods.  The  most 
prominent  statue  (No.  681),  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  is  ascribed  by  the 
dedicatory  inscription  on  the  plinth  to  Antenor  (p.  Ixxv), 

.  VII.  Room  of  thb  Efhebos  (at^ouaa  d^'/jPou).  In  the  centre, 
under  glass :  *689.  Head  of  a  Youth,  distinguished  alike  for  its 
beauty  and  its  excellent  preservation,  and  recalling  the  head  of  the 
Apollo  from  the  W.  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  — 
690, 691,  693,  694.  Torsos  of  Nike;  692,  698.  StatuetUs  of  Youths, 
apparently  commemorating  victories;  696.  Belief  of  a  seated  Athena, 
leaning  on  a  spear;  an  inscribed  stele  appears  to  stand  in  front  of 
her;  697,  700.  Life-like  fragments  of  agorae  and  of  a  JBtder;  701. 
Antique  grotesque  Oorgoneion;  702.  Tasteful  antique  relief  of  Her- 
mes and  Three  Women,  one  of  whom  holds  a  child  by  the  hand.  — 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  Metopes  from  the  Parthenon. 
Among  the  few  originals  is  a  group  of  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a 
woman  of  the  Lapiths.   Fragments  of  various  kinds  on  stands. 

Vin.  Parthenon  Room  (at^ouaa  IlapdEVoivoc).  Sculptures  from 
the  Parthenon.  Statues  of  the  pediment  and  reliefs  of  the  frieze, 
with  casts  of  those  in  the  British  Museum.  To  the  right  of  the  door- 
way, on  a  low  platform  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  are 
the  rem.ains  of  the  £.  pediment  (p.  69);  the  only  originals  here 
are  two  torsos:  880.  Hephaestos,  represented  as  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawing his  hand  from  the  fateful  blow  inflicted  on  the  head  of 
Zeus;  881.  Selene,  On  a  projection  above  are  the  remains  of  the 
W.  pediment  (886.  Torso  of  Poseidon,  in  the  middle).  Among  the 
casts :  881  f-^;.  The  river-god  Jlissos,  above,  Kephisos,  to  the  right 
of  llifisos,  Nike,  Demeter  and  Persephone  (?),  three  Sea-gulls. 

The  mutilated  condition  of  these  sculptures  sadly  interferes 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  them.  The  ♦*  Frieze,  however,  of  which 
22  slabs  and  several  fragments  (in  all  84  ft.)  are  here  in  the  ori- 
ginal, is  in  much  better  preservation.  The  first  group  (by  the  win- 
dow-wall to  the  right)  comprises  three  gods,  Aphrodite  (?),  Apollo, 
and  Poseidon,  from  the  £.  facade ;  below,  857.  Three  Youths  with 
two  Sacrificial  Cows;  farther  to  the  right,  877.  Four  Women,  with 
gold  or  silver  Vessels^  and  875.  Three  Men  with  Musical  Instru- 
ments, On  this  and  the  opposite  side  are  also  reliefs  representing 
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the  Procession  of  Horsemen  and  Carriages ,  inclndiDg:  861-863, 
866-870  Riders i  872.  Helmeted  warriors  mounting  a  chariot;  874, 
Youth  straggling  with  a  rearing  horse  in  a  chariot ;  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance :  852.  Youth  with  sacrificial  sheep. 

IX.  Mike  Boom  (at^ouoa  Nixt)^).  To  the  right  the  famous  re- 
liefs from  the  Nike  Balustrade  (p.  61);  In  the  middle  of  the  front 
row,  *Nike  fastening  her  sand^.  To  the  left  are  fragments  from 
the  Frieze  of  the  Erechtheionj  amongst  which  are  two  seated  god- 
desses with  children. 

>-  X.  Boom  op  the  Bbonzes  (^aXxo^x?)).  The  best  bronzes  here 
are :  1368.  Statuette  of  a  Nude  Youth  (Apollo  ?);  ♦ISeB.  Head  of  a 
Bearded  Man  J  perhaps  originally  with  a  helmet,  with  carefully  exe- 
cuted details  (the  eyes  were  inlaid) ;  this  is  the  best  bromse  in  the 
collection.  •1370.  Two  thin  plates  rivetted  together,  with  a  gilded 
Athena  on  each  surface  (unfortunately  damaged  by  fire) ;  1371-74. 
Four  statuettes  of  Athena  Fighting;  1375.  Small  head,  in  a  more 
developed  style.  In  the  show-case  to  the  left  at  the  end  is  a  large 
round  Bronze  Plaque^  with  an  engraved  grotesque  head  of  Medusa. 

c.  From  the  Palace  through  the  town  to  the  Theaoion.  Dipylon. 
Hill  of  the  KympliB.  Fnyz.  Moniimcait  of  Fhilopappos. 

The  upper  or  E.  end  of  the  Bub  d'Hebm^s  (656c'£ppi.ou ;  PI. 
E,  D,  0,  5),  which  leads  to  the  W.  from  the  Place  de  la  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  focus  of  the  business  life  of  Athens,  and  contains  the 
various  book  and  other  shops  mentioned  at  p.  35. 

On  the  left.  No.  89,  rises  the  Offtce  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion C'TiToupYeTov  T7j«  IlaiSeiot^;  PI.  E,  5),  which  also  contains  the 
office  of  M,  KawadiaSj  the  ephoror  superintendent  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, who  issues  the  permessi  for  visiting  the  Acropolis  by  night, 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Bue  d'Hermds  rises  the  Metro- 
politan Church  (fj.7)Tp67:oXi; ;  PI.  E,  5),  erected  in  1840-55,  under 
the  direction  of  different  architects,  with  the  materials  of  70  small 
churches  and  chapels,  demolished  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  1840. 
The  exterior  is  coloured  red  and  yellow  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople ,  and  the  interior  is  sumptuous ,  but  destitute 
of  taste.  —  To  the  S.  lies  the  — 

*Small  Metropolis  or  Church  of  the  Panagia  Oorgdpiko  (Fop- 
7oerof)7tou;)  or  of  Hagios  EleutherCbs,  an  interesting  building,  attri- 
buted to  the  Empress  Irene  (775-802)  and  constructed  entirely  of 
ancient  fragments.  The  frieze  above  the  principal  entrance  con- 
sists of  an  ancient  Greek  calendar  of  festivals,  veith  crosses  added 
afterwards  by  the  Christians.  •  At  the  corners  are  embedded  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  Over  the  S.  door  is  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  archi* 
trave,  with  bulls'  heads  and  rosettes  on  the  metopes,  and  crossed 
torches  and  vases  in  front  of  the  triglyphs.  Above  tbe  apse,  on 
each  side,  are  ancient  reliefs  with  saorifloial  scenes;  on  the  apse 
'tself  is  an  archaic  relief  immured  upside  down.    On  the  N.  side 
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are  a  mutilated  lepreseniation  of  a  palestres  (wrestler)  and  a  tomb- 
relief.  The  flat,  uncouth  representations  of  animals  are  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship. 

Beside  the  church  is  preserved  a  block  of  grey  marble  (7  ft.  long, 
1  ft.  high,  2  ft.  broad),  with  an  inscription  on  one  end  in  late  Greek  cha- 
racters ('This  is  the  stone  from  Cana  of  Galilde,  where  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  tamed  the  water  into  wine').  This  stone,  which  was  discovered  in 
tlie  ruins  of  a  mediseval  chapel  at  Elateia  (p.  197),  may  possibly  be  the 
actual  stone-seat  seen  by  Antoninus  of  Piacenza  at  Cana,  and  may  have 
been  brought  from  the  East  by  some  pilgrim,  or  Byzantine  emperor.  It 
liivas  used  as  the  altar  at  the  marriage  of  the  Crown-Prince  Constantine 
with  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia  in  1889. 

In  the  Rue  d'Herm^s,  halfway  to  the  Pirseus  railway-station,  is 
the  johutch  of  -Ejlpnixa&^a  (PI.  D,  6),  a  complicated  Byzantine 
structure  of  the  9th  (?)  century.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which  just  beyond  intersects  the  Rue  d'l^ole. 

The  Rub  D':fioLB  (iEolos  Street,  'oB6?  Al6Xou ;  PI.  D,  3^4, 5,  6) 
is  the  second  street  of  the  old  town,  and  usually  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustiLe  and  animation,  especially  in  the  neighourhood  of 
its  intersection  with  the  Rue  d'Hermds.  It  is  largely  frequented 
by  Greeks  in  their  national  dress,  many  of  them  handsome  and 
well-built  men.  Ascendiiig  it  towards  the  S. ,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  pass  on  the  right  a  square  with  a  modem  foun- 
tain and  reach  the  old  Bazaaa  (PL  I),  5).  Here  stand  or  sit  the 
tailors,  cobblers,  carpenters,  and  smiths,  in  open  booths  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  cauTas  roof.  The  red 
boots  (rCotpou^^ia)  &nd  ^fustanelle*,  so  generally  worn,  are  sold  here 
at  moderate  prices. 

The  booths  of  the  bazaar  adjoin  the  N.  side  of  the  Oymnasium 
ofHadriany  a  huge  ancient  building  (N.  to  S.  270  ft.;  E.  to  W. 
400  ft.),  the  back  of  which  is  in  the  Rue  d'Eole.  A  wooden  door 
leads  into  the  interior,  which  formerly  contained  colonnades,  a 
library,  several  small  temples,  etc.  On  the  W.  side,  originally  the 
principal  facade  (reached  from  without),  the  N.  half  of  a  colon- 
nade, usually  known  as  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  (PI.  D,  5),  has  been 
preserved.  The  marble  wall  is  adorned  with  seven  monolithic 
columns  of  Karystos  marble,  28^/4  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick,  with 
florid  Corinthian  capitals  of  Pentelic  marble.  Ea<;h  column  stands 
upon  a  base  of  its  own  and  is  surmounted  by  a  horizontal  entabla- 
ture. The  eighth,  fluted  column,  standing  far  in  front  of  the  others, 
and  the  wall  with  antae  adjoining  it,  formed  part  of  a  propylason, 
or  portico,  of  four  columns,  which  led  to.the  principal  gate.  During 
the  Turkish  dominion  the  Yolvode  of  Athens  fixed  his  dwelling 
here.  The  remains  of  the  Stoa  were  much  more  considerable  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  James  Stuart  (p.  oxi ;  middle  of  the  18th  cent.) 
than  they  are  now.  —  Stoa  of  Attaloa^  see  p.  83. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  d'^qle  stands  a  well-preserved  octag- 
onal structure  of  marble,  popularly  called  the  Tower  of  tlie  Winds 
(PI.  D,  6),   but  more  correctly  the   Horologion  of  AThdronikos 
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Kyrrheatea  (keeper  20-30].)*  It  was  bnllt  In  the  last  centoiy  before 
the  Christian  era  by  Andronikos  of  Eyrrhos,  a  town  in  Syria,  and 
accommodated  a  water-clock,  a  sun-dial,  and  a  weather-cock.  The 
building  is  26  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  in  height,  including  the 
basement.  On  the  N.E.  and  N."W.  faces  were  porticos,  each  sup- 
ported by  two  Corinthian  columns,  the  capitals  of  which,  of  very 
simple  form,  lie  on  the  ground  close  by.  The  eight  sides  of  the 
structure  are  turned  towards  the  different  points  of  the  compass, 
and  are  adorned  with  inartistic  reliefs  representing  the  varlons 
winds,  the  names  of  which  are  indicated  by  Inscriptions.  On  the 
N.  is  Boreas,  a  cross-looking  old  man  in  a  heavy  cloak;  N.E.,  Kae- 
ktas,  an  old  man  shaking  hailstones  out  of  a  shield ;  E.,  Apeliotes, 
a  young  man  with  ears  of  corn  and  fruit;  S.E.,  Euros,  an  old  man 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  against  rain;  S.,  Notos,  the  rain-bringer,  a 
young  man  with  a  large  water-vessel ;  S."W.,  Lips,  represented  with 
part  of  a  ship  in  his  hand,  perhaps  because  this  wind  was  favour- 
able for  vessels  entering  the  Piraus ;  W.,  Zephyr,  a  handsome  yontb, 
with  spring-flowers  dropping  from  the  folds  of  his  garment;  N.W., 
8kiron,  with  a  vase.  Below  the  reliefs  are  lines  of  sun-dials.  The 
roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  octagonal  pyramid  and  consists  of 
slabs  of  marble  held  together  by  a  round  keystone ;  it  was  ori- 
ginally surmounted  by  a  bronze  Triton,  who  pointed  with  his  staff 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  The  semicircular  structure  on 
the  S.  side  contained  a  cistern,  supplied  by  a  covered  aqueduct, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  The  water-clock,  of  which  traces 
are  visible  on  the  ground  in  the  interior,  was  fed  from  this  cistern, 
but  an  exact  idea  of  its  working  is  now  unattainable. 

The  two  ancient  arches  to  the  S.  of  the  Tower  of  the  "Winds, 
and  the  remains  of  a  third  to  the  E.,  belong  to  the  buildings  with 
which  this  space  was  covered  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
At  the  base  of  the  last-mentioned  arch  runs  the  covered  channel 
for  supplying  the  water-clock. 

The  lanes  ascending  to  the  S.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  debouch 
on  a  very  dirty  footpath  skirting  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acropolis;  the  en- 
trance to  the  latter  is  reached  in  10  min.  by  following  the  path  towards 
the  right  (comp.  p.  58). 

The  street  striking  E.  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  leads  to  a  de- 
pression enclosed  by  a  wall  beside  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
gymnasium  from  the  numerous  portrait-heads  (p.  103)  and  inscriptions 
found  here.  Inscriptions  naming  Diogenes  as  the  founder  of  the  establish- 
ment have  led  to  its  beine  taken  for  the  Diogeneion,  an  institution  of 
this  kind  founded  in  the  ord.  cent.  B.  G. 

To  the  "W.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  a  large  paved  space  sur- 
rounded with  colonnades  and  apartments  was  partly  laid  bare  by 
the  ArchsBologlcal  Society  in  1891.  This  has  been  recognized  as  a 
Roman  Market-Place  j  a  new  market  in  contrast  with  the  old  mar- 
ket to  the  E.  of  the  Theseion  (p.  86).  The  so-called  Market  Gate 
(hGXt)  r^^  'ttYOpac ;  PI.  C,  6)  formed  its  W.  entrance.  Four  slen- 
der Doric  columns,  26  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  still  support 
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a  massiTO  arcMtraye,  with  trlglyphs  and  metopes,  and  great  pait  of 
a  pediment.  The  inscription  on  the  archltraTe  records  that  the 
Athenians  erected  and  dedicated  the  structure  to  Athena  Arche- 
getis  with  the  donations  of  Jnlins  Cssar  and  Augustas  (2ePaoT6c). 
The  central  passage,  destined  for  carriages,  is  li^/4ft.  wide;  those 
for  foot-passengers  at  the  sides  are  only  4^/4  ft.  wide.  Behind  the 
columns,  which  formed  a  kind  of  propylaeon,  lay  the  wall  con- 
taining the  gateway  proper ;  one  of  the  ants  of  this  is  still  Tisible 
opposite  the  column  at  the  S.  corner,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  architrave,  and  there  is  another  fragment  in  a  line  with 
one  of  the  central  columns.  On  the  inner  face  of  this  wall,  with 
its  lower  edge  securely  fastened  in  the  ground,  stands  a  long  tablet 
with  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  relating  to  the  mar- 
ket-price of  oil  and  salt. 

About  250  paces  to  the  W.  of  this  gateway  lies  the  ruin  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Oymnasium  of  Ptolemy  and  now  the  Stoa 
ofAttcaos  (excavated  in  1860-62  and  1874).  We  follow  the  'o56c 
IIoixiXtjc  to  the  'o$6c  Srocov ,  where  a  view  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
rain  is  obtained  to  the  right,  and  then  descend  the  latter  street, 
-which  leads  from  the  Acropolis,  towards  the  N.  The  second  lane 
on  the  light  then  leads,  forming  two  abrupt  angles,  to  the  gate  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  Stoa,  where  the  keeper  is  to  be  found  (V2  dr.). 

The  Stoa  of  Attalos  (PI.  0,  5,  6) ,  built,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  architrave  records,  by  Attalos  II.,  King  of  Pergamon  (B.C. 
159-138),  formed  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Eerameikos  Market. 
It  was  a  large,  two-storied  merchants'  hall,  probably  erected  to 
replace  some  of  the  original  market-stalls..  The  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  a  series  of  21  covered  rooms,  15-16  ft.  in  depth  and 
varying  in  breadth ,  in  front  of  which  ran  a  long  colonnade.  The 
stalls,  to  judge  by  analogy  with  modem  bazaars,  were  probably 
set  up  in  the  latter,  while  the  rooms  at  the  back  were  used  as  ware- 
houses and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods  at  night.  The  best 
general  survey  of  the  arrangements  is  obtained  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  ruin,  which  is  separated  from  the  N.  half  by  a  small  lane.  As 
the  ground  here  formerly  sloped  abruptly  from  E.  to  W.,  we 
descend  from  the  street  as  into  a  cellar.  Opposite  to  us  are  three 
restored  doors,  leading  into  the  above-mentioned  ware-rooms.  To 
.the  right  is  a  wall  of  Pen  telle  marble,  which  formed  the  S.  end  of 
the  colonnade.  From  the  scanty  remains  found  during  the  exca- 
vations, it  has  been  concluded  that  the  colonnade  was  supported  by 
an  outer  row  of  44  Doric  columns  and  an  inner  row  of  22  Ionic  col- 
umns. The  distance  between  the  two  rows  was  about  20  it.,  so  that 
the  roof  was  probably  of  wood.  The  ground  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  almost  no  trace  of  the 
position  of  the  columns  can  now  be  made  out.  In  the  wall  with  the 
anta  to  the  right  is  a  door,  beyond  which,  to  the  left,  are  some  signs 
of  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  upper  story.   The  entire  Stoa  was 
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367-370  ft.  long  and  64  ft. .  deep.  At  a  snbseqnetit  period  it  was 
concealed  by  the  fortified  WaU  of  VcUerian  (p.  45),  a  great  part  of 
which  is  still  preserred.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  Stoa  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  well-honse  (Kjrene). 

We  now  return  to  the  oSoc  Stowv  and  descend  it  towards  the 
N.  At  the  end  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  *o^6c  EicoNOpiaiv ,  and 
after  60  paces  reach  an  excayation  on  the  left  similar  to  that  of  the 
Stoa  of  Attalos.  The  ancient  building  that  originally  stood  here  was 
probably  afterwards  couTorted  to  other  uses ;  for  the  three  Atlantes, 
or  male  figures  fulfilling  the  same  office  as  the  Caryatides  (p.  75), 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  the  ruin,  8tod  of  the 
Oiants  (PI.  O',  C,  5),  are  well  executed  and  certainly  date  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  rude  substructure,  patched  together  with 
stones  of  every  sort  and  shape. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  the  Kolonos  Agoratos,  or  EiU  of 
the  Market,  adjoined  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Kerameikos  (p.  37).  Here  stands  the  **Tlies6ion  (67]9eiov, 
Theseum;  PI.  B,  5),  which  is  the  best  preserved  edifice  not  only 
of  ancient  Athens  but  of  the  whole  of  ancient  Greece.  The  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon  indicate  a  building  of  much  greater  magnificence, 
the  Erechtheion  and  the  Temple  of  Nike  may  be  more  elegant  and 
more  elaborately  ornamented,  but  the  impression  produced  by  the 
Theseion  is  fully  as  imposing.  This  is  owing  to  the  massive  solidity 
of  its  construction,  the  vigorous  vitality  of  its  sculptures,  the  gold- 
.en- yellow  hue  of  its  weather-stained  Pentelic  marble  (p.  122), 
and  lastly  its  almost  perfect  preservation  after  braving  the  storms 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  name  of  Theseion  as  applied  to  this 
building  was  unanimously  accepted ,  until  Boss  disputed  the 
age  of  the  tradition  that  assigned  the  temple  to  Theseus,  and  sug- 
gested Area  as  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  the  dispossessed  hero. 
Since  his  day  many  other  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  and 
the  fane  has  in  turn  been  assigned  to  Hercules  alone ,  to  Hercules 
and  Theseus  together,  and  (with  more  probability)  to  Hephaestos 
and  Athena.  Opinions  also  vary  greatly  as  to  the  style  and  age 
of  the  sculptures  with  which  the  building  is  adorned ;  some  author- 
ities assign  them  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon ,  while  others  are  just  as  positive  that  they  are 
of  later  date  and  were  executed  under  the  infiuence  of  the  latter. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church 
and  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

The  temple ,  which  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle  in  aiitis ,  stands 
upon  a  marble  stylobate ,  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground ,  and 
now  in  part  very  dilapidated.  The  building  is  104  ft.  long  and 
45^2  ft.  wide.  At  the  sides  (E.  andW.)  are  13,  and  at  the  ends  6 
Doric  columns ,  the  comer  -  columns  being  reckoned  twice.  The 
columns  are  19  ft.  in  height,  including  a  capital  1^4  ft.  high,  and 
vary  in  diameter  from  3  ft.  5  in.  at  the  base  to  2  ft.  7  in.  at  the 
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top ;  tiiey  are  tl^us  somewliat  moie  slender  than  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non. The  swelling  or  entasis  is  yery  slight ;  the  depth  of  the  flutes, 
20  In  nnmher,  decreases  towards  the  top.  The  intercolnmniation 
is  5^4  ft.,  at  the  comers  4Y6  ^t.  As  In  the  Parthenon,  the  columns 
lean  slightly  inwards  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust  of  the  roof. 
Above  the  architraye,  which  is  undivided,  runs  a  Doric  frieze  of 
triglyphs  and  metopes,  encircling  the  whole  building.  The  metopes, 
however,  are  adorned  with  sculpture  only  on  the  E.  front  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  fields  on  each  flank.  Above  the  frieze  the 
building  is  finished  off  with  the  usual  cornice  and  pediment.  Many 
of  the  drums  of  the  columns  have  been  dislodged  by  earthquakes. 

The  cella  is  40  ft.  in  length  and  20  ft.  in  breadth ,  and  at  each 
end  of  it  is  a  vestibule  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  side- 
walls  and  by  two  columns,  173/4  ft.  high  and  3^4  ft.  thick.  These 
columns  were  probably  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
ant»  by  iron  grilles  or  railings.  The  E.  vestibule,  or  Pronaos^  is 
marked  out  as  the  principal  front  by  its  superior  depth  (I672  ^^0? 
by  the  richness  of  the  external  sculptures,  and  by  the  greater  space 
between  It  and  the  outer  row  of  columns  (13  ft. ,  as  compared  with 
10  ft.  at  the  W.  end).  On  the  conversion  of  the  Theselon  into  a 
Christian  church,  the  two  columns  and  the  back-wall  of  thePronaos 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  apse;  and  a  modern  wall, 
pierced  by  a  wooden  door,  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  former.  The 
original  coffered  ceiling,  fragments  of  which  may  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building,  is  still  almost  intact  at  the  E.  end.  Each 
division  of  the  ceiling  between  two  transverse  beams  consists  of 
two  sections  with  four,  and  two  sections  with  six  lacunars  or  sunk 
compartments  (Kalymmatia)j  so  that  each  of  the  eight  divisions  of 
the  E.  end  contains  twenty  such  lacunars.  With  the  exception  of 
a  doorway  broken  in  the  back-wall  by  the  Christians,  the  "W. 
vestibule,  or  OpisthddomoSj  retains  its  original  aspect. 

The  groups  of  statues  that  originally  filled  the  pediments  are 
entirely  lost ;  only  the  marks  of  their  fastenings  now  remain.  The 
reliefs  in  the  Metopes  of  the  E.  front  represent  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les, though  some  are  now  almost  indistinguishable.  The  scenes, 
named  from  left  to  right,  are  as  follows;  1.  Hercules  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion:  2. Hercules  andlolaos  fighting  with  the  Lernaean  hy- 
dra ;  3.  Hercules  capturing  the  Kerynsean  hind ;  4.  Hercules  and  the 
Erymanthian  boar;  6.  Hercules  carrying  off  the  horses  of  Dlomede; 
6.  Hercules  dragging  Cerberus  from  the  under- world ;  7.  Hercules 
and  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  S-.  Hercules  and  Eurytion ; 
9.  Hercules  and  Geryon ;  10.  Hercules  receives  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  —  The  reliefs  on  the  metopes  of  the  side-walls  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  Theseus.  Those  on  the  N.  side,  from 
left  to  right,  are :  1 .  Theseus  slaying  Prokrustes ;  2.  Theseus  over- 
eoming  Kerkyon  in  wrestling ;  3.  Theseus  and  Skiron  (with  a  large 
crab  on  the  rock  by  the  sea) ;  4.  Theseus  slaying  the  Erommyonian 
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sow.  The  reliefs  on  the  S.,  named  firom  light  to  loft,  are :  1.  The- 
seus and  theMinotanr;  2.  Theseus  captnilng  the  Marathonian  hull ; 
3.  Theseus  slaying  the  robber  Periphetes;  4.  Theseus  and  the 
robber  Sinis.  —  The  other  50  metopes  were  never  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  painted,  though 
every  trace  of  the  colouring  has  now  disappeared. 

The  wall  of  the  cella,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon,  is  adorned  at  the 
top  with  a  Zoph6ros,  or  frieze,  which,  however,  in  this  case,  was  lim- 
ited to  the  two  ends  and  the  E.  portion  of  the  flanks.  The  E.,  and 
principal,  frieze  is  unfortunately  much  injured ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  allied  Eleusinians 
and  Thradans ,  which  is  participated  in  by  the  gods  represented 
above  the  ants,  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Athena  on  the  left,  and  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Ares  on  the  right.  The  youthful  hero  in  the  centre, 
who  repulses  the  Thracian  leader  in  the  act  of  hurling  two  large 
stones,  is  perhaps  Ion,  the  eponymus  of  the  lonians.  The  scene  to 
the  left,  above  the  S.  peristyle,  represents  the  fettering  of  a  pri- 
soner, while  the  figures  above  the  N.  peristyle  are  perhaps  the  chief 
officials  of  Eleusis.  —  The  W.  frieze,  comprising  20  figures,  repres- 
ents the  battles  of  the  combined  Lapiths  and  Athenians  with  the 
Centaurs.  The  warrior  with  the  large  circular  shield,  in  the  two 
middle  scenes,  who  has  overcome  the  Centaur  opposed  to  him,  is 
probably  Theseus ;  on  his  left  is  Perithoos,  advancing  to  the  aid  of 
Ksneus,  who  is  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by  two  Centaurs 
with  a  gigantic  rock. 

Tbe  IiTTBsiOK  of  the  temple  is  shown  by  the  keeper  who  lives  in  the 
small  wooden  house  to  the  S.E.  (35-501.).  We  enter  by  the  mediaeval 
door  in  the  S.  wall.  The  roof  is  modem.  Traces  of  the  posi  tion  of  the 
back-wall  of  the  Pronaos  may  still  be  made  out.  The  temple  ocntainis  a 
few  plaster-casts. 

The  Mabkbt-Plaob  of  ancient  Athens  (if)  'aYOpd  if]  is  Kepa- 
fjLeix(j))  occupied  the  space  between  the  Theseion  and  the  gate 
mentioned  at  p.  82.  The  visitor ,  however,  must  rely  entirely  on 
his  imagination,  assisted  by  a  few  historical  and  topographical  no- 
tices in  Pausanias,  if  he  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  former  con- 
dition of  this  focus  of  ancient  Athenian  life.  No  traces  now  remain 
of  the  Metroon  or  temple  .-of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Bovleu- 
Urion  or  senate-house,  the  Prytaneion(j^,  39),  the  King' 9  HaU  (p.  57), 
and  the  other  large  and  important  buildings  which  once  stood  here. 
The  statues  of  Pindar,  Demosthenes,  and  other  great  poets  and 
orators  have  also  vanished. 

The  Areopagui,  see  p.  56;  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs ^  see  p.  90. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Theseion  a  bridge  spans  the  continuation  of 
the  Pirasus  railway  now  being  constructed  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Hermes 
Street,  lies  the  small  Station  of  the  Piraew  BaUway  (PI.  B,  5). 
Passing  the  railway-station,  on  the  left,  and  following  the  tiamway- 
line  to  the  right,  we  pass  through  an  iron  gate  to  a  mass  of  ruins, 
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excavated  by  the  Ajclisological  Society  in  1870  and  identified  as 
the  ancient  Dipylon  (PI.  B,  4),  or  double  gateway  foiming  the 
principal  entrance  of  classic  Athens.  It  derives  Its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  nnlike  all  the  other  gates  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeus ,  it 
possesses  two  entrances,  an  outer  and  inner,  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening court.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Perikles,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thriasian  gate  (i.e.  the  gate  leading 
to  Thiia).  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  altered  at  a  later  date. 
Its  unusually  strong  fortifications  were  required  by  its  position  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  town-wall.  The  ground  beside  it  is  now 
much  higher  than  in  antiquity.  Following  the  road  straight  on,  we 
have,  on  the  right,  a  gate-tower  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  ad- 
joined by  a  transverse  wall.  Then  come  the  E.  gateway,  and  beyond 
a  pillar  of  which  the  lower  part  is  still  recognizable,  the  W.  gate- 
way, and  finally,  to  the  left,  traces  of  another  wall  and  a  few 
fragments  of  the  W.  tower.  The  whole  structure  is  repeated  about 
40  paces  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  two  fortified  gateways  were  con- 
nected by  walls.  The  space  between  formed  a  court  or  outer  ward, 
commanded  by  the  towers  at  both  ends ,  and  was  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  the  fortifications  for  a  besieging  army.  Philip  Y.  of 
Macedonia  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  this  court  in  B.C. 
200,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  the  hornets*  nest 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

Few  will  care  to  leave  the  spot  without  descending  into  the 
excavated  space  for  a  closer  inspection.  The  width  of  each 
doorway  was  11  Ys  ft.,  which  left  enough  room,  though  not  much 
more,  for  two  ancient  Greek  chariots  to  pass  each  other.  The 
grooves  for  the  gates,  2  Inches  deep,  are  still  visible  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  gateway.  To  the  E.  of  the  first  gate-tower  mentioned 
above,  as  in  other  ancient  Greek  structures  of  the  kind,  is  a 
well-house,  the  door  of  which,  enclosed  by  columns,  opened  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  gateway.  It  contained  a  large  water-basin, 
fed  by  an  aqueduct,  and  a  space  in  front  for  those  who  came  to 
draw  water.  The  worn  surface  of  the  marble  from  Mt.  Hymettos, 
with  which  the  latter  is  paved,  testifies  to  the  great  number  of 
these.  The  central  buttress  is  much  better  preserved  in  the  outer 
gateway  than  in  the  inner  one.  On  its  exterior  is  a  substructure 
consisting  of  Eleuainian  stone  and  white  marble,  in  front  of  which 
lies  the  angle  of  a  pediment,  with  lions'  heads  and  toothed  mould- 
ings. About  15-16  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  outer  gate-tower  stands 
a  stone  about  3  ft.  in  height,  inscribed  ^Opoc  KepafJieixou ,  and 
probably  marking  the  limit  between  the  district  of  Kerameikos  and 
a  deme  adjoining  it  on  the  W.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Dipylon  are  the 
remains  of  a  massive  line  of  wall,  and  beyond  the  elevated  path- 
way intersecting  the  field  of  ruins,  are  those  of  another  gateway. 
This  latter,  which  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Hagia  Trias, 
was  probably  the  Sacred  Oate  on  the  road  to  Eleusls  (p.  114).   The 
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width  of  the  single  gateway  here  Is  also  11 V3  ft.   The  sewer  which 
now  passes  through  It  is  of  later  date  than  the  gate  Itself. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hagla.  Tiuab  (PI. 
A,  4),  which  is  gaudily  painted  in  red  and  yellow.  Immediately 
adjacent  are  remains  of  the  chief  hurying-plaoe  of  ancient  Athens. 
Travellers  who  have  yisited  Bome  and  Pompeii  have  already  become 
familiar  with  the  ancient  custom  of  burying  the  dead  immediately 
outside  the  town-gates,  by  the  side  of  the  high-roads.  This  *8treet 
of  Tombs  ontBide  the  Dipyloa  is  the  only  one  extant  in  Greece. 
The  smaller  objects  found  here  have  been  removed  to  the  Athenian 
museums,  but  all  the  larger  monuments  that  could  bear  ex- 
posure have  been  left  in  their  original  positions.  The  first  place  of 
interment  we  come  to  on  the  left,  immediately  beyond  the  ancient 
gate,  consists  of  the  foundation  wall  of  a  semicircular  building,  within 
which  are  two  steles  or  upright  tombstones.  These  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Coroyrean  ambassadors  ThersandroM  and  Simyloa  and  of 
the  Corcyrean  Proxeuos  (or  Consul)  Pythagoras,  erected  at  the  public 
cost.  These  monuments  lie  16  ft.  lower  than  those  hereafter  de« 
scribed,  so  that  the  ground  here  must  have  been  very  uneven  in  an> 
cient  days.  Beyond  the  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  are  several  tombs 
with  substructures,  among  them  a  large  marble  block  resembling  a 
sarcophagus,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  Grave  of 
Hipparete,  the  wife  of  Alkibiades  the  Younger.  We  then  reach  the 
'^ Monument  ofDexUeoSy  a  young  Athenian  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valour  in  the  Corinthian  War  in  B.C.  394-393 ;  the  re- 
lief represents  him  on  horseback  in  the  aet  of  striking  down  his 
foe;  the  weapons  and  bridles  were  added  in  bronze.  The  two  stelae 
in  front  belong  to  other  members  of  the  same  family,  the  whole 
forming  a  family  tomb. 

Farther  along  the  main  road  is  the  Ghrave  of  Koraltion,  the  relief 
representing  a  family  group.  Korallion  grasps  the  hand  of  her  hus- 
band Agathon  with  her  right  hand  and  his  arm  with  her  left,  while 
in  the  background  are  another  bearded  man  and  a  youth.  —  Adja- 
cent is  a  tall  gravestone  with  a  handsome  ornament,  or  acroterion, 
at  the  top.  The  next  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple, 
the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  paintings,  now  completely 
erased.  A  Uttle  farther  on  a  large  bull  occupies  the  top  of  a  tomb- 
stone. Before  it  is  another  temple-like  monument  with  traces  of 
painting;  then  a  large  Molossian  hound,  and  a  Seaman's  Grave,  em- 
bellished with  a  relief  representing  a  family  group  on  the  sea-shore 
(not,  as  has  been  said,  Charon  and  the  ferry  of  the  Styx). 

Opposite  the  Molossian  hound  is  the  *Tomb  ofHegeso,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  aJl,  representing  a  lady  at  her  toilette,  at- 
tended by  a  female  slave.  To  the  N.,  lying  a  little  back,  is  the 
Xovnb  of  Aristion,  with  a  relief  of  a  nude  youth,  while  a  little  to 
the  N.£.  is  a  stone  with  a  domestic  scene  of  four  figures,  Protonoe, 
Nikostrate,  Euholine,  and  Onesimos^ 
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By  ascending  from  the  tomb  of  Bexileos  (p.  88)  in  the  di- 
reotion  of  the  railway-station,  ire  reach  an  area  strewn  with  large 
yases,  sarcophagi,  cippi,  and  the  like,  among  which  is  an  alto-re- 
lief with  the  names  Demetria  and  Pamphile,  Adjacent  is  the  life- 
size  relief  of  a  woman,  of  which  the  head  and  the  inscription  are 
missing.  On  a  finely  executed  stele  is  the  figure  of  a  girl  with  a 
pitcher.  '*r-  The  excaTations  have  been  discontinued  on  account  of 
the  extravagant  claims  for  compensation  made  by  the  owners*of  the 
ground. 

From  this  point  to  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Olive  Orove, 
see  p.  107. 

At  Athens,  aft  at  Rome,  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient 
city  is  now  unoccupied.  To  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Areopagus  and  the 
Acropolis  rises  a  rocky  ridge,  stretching  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E. 
and  divided  by  two  depressions  into  three  summits,  the  Hill  of  the 
Observatory y  the  PnyXj  and  the  HiU  ofFhilopappos.  The  whole  of 
this  mass,  now  used  solely  as  stone  quarries  and  pasture  for  a  few 
goats,  bears  innumerable  vestiges  of  ancient  settlements.  Regular 
cuttings  in  the  rock,  entirely  unlike  quarries,  remains  of  walls,  and 
pieces  of  stucco,  testify  conclusively  to  the  former  presence  here  of 
human  habitations,  among  which  also  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
streets  can  in  many  places  be  made  out. 

^In  front  of  the  dwellings  are  rocky  terraces ,  the  different  tiers  of 
which  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps.  Deep  channels  hewn  in  the  rock 
collect  the  rain-water  and  conduct  it  into  reservoirs,  linmerous  square 
ebambers  hare  been  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  one  of  which,  on  the  slope 
of  the  HiU  of  Philopappos,  has  walls  11  ft.  high,  covered  with  ce- 
ment to  within  1  ft.  of  the  top.  The  cisterns  are  circular,  and  some 
of  them  are  provided  with  niches  in  the  sides,  forming  a  kind  of  ladder 
for  descending  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Store-rooms,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  more  capacious  chamber 
behind,  have  been  hewn  carefully  in  the  rock.  Rock-tombs  lie  singly 
or  in  pairs  near  the  houses,  or  in  greater  numbers  line  the  paths.  Small 
niches  in  the  rock  were  used  as  brackets  for  statuettes;  benches  were 
formed  at  suitable  points  for  rest  in  the  open  air.  Places  of  popular 
assembly  may  be  recognized  by  the  number  of  rocky  seats  adjoining  each 
other,  while  substructures  with  steps  and  extensive  platforms  indicate 
the  site  of  open-air  altars  and  sanctuaries^  (Ourtiuz). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Theseion  (p.  84)  and  Areopagus  (p.  56)  lies  a 
wide  road  planted  with  trees,  which  forms  a  prolongation  to  the 
PirsBus  Railway  Station  of  the  boulevard  skirtiug  the  Acropolis. 
The  eminence  connected  with  the  Observatory  Hill  and  named  the 
Hagia  Marina  (PL  B ,  6)  from  the  small  church  situated  on  it, 
extends  almost  to  the  street,  and  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  smooth  anrfaoe  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  due  to  an  extra- 
ordinary superstition.  Women  whose  families  Providence  has 
not  seen  fit  to  increase  slide  down  the  rock  in  the  firm  belief  that 
this  will  cause  their  wishes  to  be  realised  I  The  Hagia  Marina  is 
thickly  strewn  with  relics  of  ancient  dwellings,  as  above  described. 
About  30  paces  below  and  to  the  S.  of  the  chapel,  near  the  S. 
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margin  of  the  cliff,  the  words  'Opo;  At6c  (reading  from  right  to 
left)  are  cut  in  the  rock,  indicating  the  boundary  of  a  precinct 
sacred  to  Zeus. 

The  hill  of  which  the  Hagia  Marina  is  a  spur  is  crowned  by  the 
Observatory  f  aatepooxoTceioN ;  PI.  A,  6  ;  340  ft.),  erected  by  Ba- 
ron Sina,  a  rich  Greek  merchant  of  Vienna,  in  1842,  and  down  to 
1884  \inder  the  admirable  management  of  Dr,  JuUus  Schmidt^  who 
brought  back  the  lost  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans.  The  present  director  is  Dr.  Aiginetes.  An  inscription  on 
the  rock,  in  the  garden  to  the  "W.  of  the  Observatory  ('lepov 
Nufxcp.  .  .  he^ko  .  .),  has  given  this  eminence  the  name  of  the  JSiU 
of  the  Nymphs.  It  probably  refers  to  a  shrine  of  the  Nymphs  in 
connection  with  the  deme.  The  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Artemis 
AristoboHle  in  this  neighbourhood  was  ascribed  to  Themistokles, 
whose  house-  was  close  by,  in  allusion  to  his  prudent  advice  in  the 
Persian  War,  The  long  and  deep  ravine  to  the  "W,  of  the  Observa- 
tory is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Barcsthron  (ue.  gorge),  into  which 
the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  after  execution.  It  is  partly  ar- 
tificial and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  quarry  used  by  the  Athenians. 

From  the  Observatory  we  now  proceed  towards  the  S.E.  to  the 
top  of  the  Hill  of  the  Pnyx  (PI,  B,  7;  360ft.),  on  the  N.E.  slope  of 
which  is  situated  one  of  the  earliest  structures  in  Athens,  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  the  Areopagus,  the  Acropolis,  and  other  elevat- 
ed points  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  consists  of  a  huge  artificial 
terrace  or  platform,  395  ft.  long  and  212  ft.  wide,  the  upper  margin 
of  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  while  the  lower  is  supported  by  a 
massive  wall  of  Irregular,  so-called  Pelasgic  masonry,  in  the  form 
of  a  slightly  flattened  semicircle.  Some  of  the  stones  are  remark- 
able for  their  great  size  and  weight;  one  near  the  middle, 
above  a  square  opening  for  the  escape  of  rain-water,  is  13  ft.  long 
and  61/2  ft.  high.  The  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  at  the  back  of 
the  terrace,  13  ft.  in  height,  is  not  perfectly  straight  but  describes 
an  obtuse  angle,  in  front  of  which  is  a  huge  cube  of  rock  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  mass,  resting  on  three  steps  and  mounted  by  a 
small  flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  The  platform  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Pnyx,  where  the  Athenians  held  their  political  as- 
semblies, and  the  Bema,  or  orators'  stage,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  base  of  the  cube  of  rock,  where  sockets  are  visible  that  may 
have  been  made  for  its  supports.  The  space  occupied  by  the  listen- 
ing throng  of  citizens  must,  however,  have  been  anciently  of  very 
different  configuration.  Possibly  the  supporting  wall  above  men- 
tioned was  originally  much  higher,  so  that  the  auditorium  sloped 
downwards  from  it  to  the  Bema.  To  the  left  of  the  cube  of  rock  is 
a  semicircular  recess,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  niches ; 
below  these  were  found  numerous  votive  tablets  most  of  them  de- 
dicated to  the  ^supreme  Zeus\  and  nearly  all  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  —  In  the  £.  angle  of  the  platform  stands  a  large  block 
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of  the  living  rock,  wMcli  for  some  reason  was  not  remoyed,  thoUgli 

preparations  to  do  so  had  evidently  been  begun. 

Abont  30  paces  from  the  top  of  the  upper  wall,  which  we  reach 

either  from  the  cube  of  rock  or  by  the  steps  a  little  to  the  W.  of 

it,  is  another  similar  altar,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.   This 

was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  bema  *  facing  the  sea*,  used  from 

the  time  of  Themistokles  onwards.  —  The  Pnyx.  commands  one  of 

the  most  favourable  views  of  the  Acropolis. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Pnyx,  in  the  direction  of  the  Areopagus,  the  German 
Archffiological  Institate  (p.  94)  has  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  a  long 
row  of  ancient  dwelling-houses  skirting  the  road,  and  beside  them  an 
antique  street  with  an  aqueduct;  also  a  chamber  in  the  rock  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  and  several  small  shafts,  with  cisterns  and  conduits 
in  front. 

Farther  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  small  church  of  Hagios  Demetrios 
Loumbardaris  (PI.  B,  7),  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the 
Pnyx  and  the  hill  of  Philopappos.  It  probably  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  the  ancient  town-gates.  In  the  same  holloW)  about  100  paces 
to  the  W.,  is  a  rock-tomb,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  by  a  partition.  The  traditions  of  the  Athenian  cice- 
roni describe  it  as  the  Tomb  of  Kimony  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake;  at  a  later  period  it  became,  as  the  now  almost  illegible 
inscription  records,  the  burial-place  of  a  certain  Zosimianus. 

On  the  hill  are  various  traces  of  the  old  town-wall,  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  the  monument  of  Philopappos.  The  hill  was 
formerly  called  the  Museion  (Mouoeiov),  a  name  popularly  derived 
from  a  tradition  that  the  poet  Mussbos  was  buried  here,  but  more 
probably  to  be  carried  back  to  the  existence  of  a  very  early  fane 
of  the  Muses. 

The  Uonnment  of  Fluldpappos  fPl.  B,  8),  which  now  lends  its 
name  to  the  hill,  was  built  in  114-116  A.D.  in  memory  of  the 
grandson  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes,  the  last  king  of  Kommagene 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  dethroned  by  Vespasian.  C.  Julius  Ari' 
tioehus  PhU6pappos  was  enrolled  as  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the 
deme  of  Besa,  but  still  adhered  to  his  hereditary  title  of  king.  He 
filled  various  public  offices  in  his  adopted  city,  and  commended 
himself  to  his  fellow- citizens  by  his  liberality.  The  monument, 
which  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble  and  is  about  40  ft.  in  height  and 
about  33  ft.  in  width,  has  a  slightly  concave  form,  with  the  con- 
cavity turned  towards  the  Acropolis.  The  substructure  is  formed 
of  five  layers  of  PirsBus  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  in  vigorous  alto-relief,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  pre- 
served, and  above  this  are  three  niches  separated  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  sitting  figure  in  the  central  niche  is  Philopappos 
himself,  to  whose  position  as  a  citizen  of  the  deme  of  Besa  and  as 
Roman  consul  (ca.  100  A.D.)  the  inscriptions  bear  reference.  The 
statue  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  grandfather  of  Philopappos,  while 
the  now  vacant  niche  on  the  other  side  contained  a  figure  of  king 
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BelevikoB  Nikator,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Eommagene.  The  re- 
lief is  supposed  to  represent  the  ceremonial  progress  of  PMlo- 
pappos  in  his  consular  insignia.    The  quadrangular  space  at  the 

back  was  the  burial-ground. 

The  *yiBw  of  Athens  from  the  hill  of  Philopappos  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  centre  rises  the  AcropoliSy  which  is  ad- 
mirably surveyed  hence  in  its  full  length  ^  at  its  base  the  Odeion  of  He- 
rodes  and  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos^  to  the  right  of  which  are  the  Arch  of 
Hadri<m  and  the  Olympieion^  backed  by  the  heights  of  the  jStadion  and 
Mt.  HytMttos.  To  the  left  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  The$eion  and  the  Hill 
of  the  Nymphs^  and  beyond  them  the  Athenian  plain,  bounded  by  ^ffdleos 
and  Pomes.  Over  the  Acropolis  the  Lykabettoe,  and  in  the  background 
a  part  of  ML  PenteUkon  (Brilessos)  is  visible.  To  the  S.  lies  the  Baronic 
Oulfy  with  its  islands  and  coasts. 

On  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  hill  of  Phil6pappos,  near  the  boule- 
vard, are  several  conspicuous  doorways  cut  in  the  perpendicularly 
hewn  wall  of  rock  and  now  closed  with  wooden  gates  painted  red. 
This  is  the  so-called  Prison  of  Socrates,  and  consists  of  three  cham- 
bers hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  never 
finished.  The  chamber  on  the  left,  12  ft.  long  and  7i/2  ft.  wide, 
has  a  flat  ceiling ;  on  the  floor  are  marks  of  a  sarcophagus.  The 
chamber  on  the  right,  of  the  same  size,  has  a  sloping  ceiling. 
From  the  corner  at  the  back  a  round  aperture  leads  into  a  rotunda 
(06Xoc),  11  ft.  in  diameter,  with  elliptical  vaulting.  The  opening 
was  closed  by  two  slabs,  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  whole  locality 
is  very  similar  to  the  treasure-house  of  Atreus  atMyoenaB  fp.  269). 
There  was  probably  a  structure  in  front  of  the  three  doors  in  the 
rock,  with  which  perhaps  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  had  some 
connection. 

d.  The  Modern  Quarters  of  the  Town  and  the  large  CoUectionB 

of  Antiquities. 

Tranwixy  through  the  Bue  du  Stade  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
past  the  large  Museums  (pp.  94,  97}  to  PcUieia;  see  p.  S6. 

Two  wide  parallel  streets,  planted  with  trees,  the  Boulevard  de 
r University  and  the  Bue  du  Stade ,  lead  N.W.  from  the  Place  de  la 
Constitution  (p.  46)  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  the  Bub  du 
STA.DB  (PI.  F,  E,  0,  4)  are  the  House  of  Parliament  (BooX-rj),  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  (with  a  shady  garden  at  the  back,  in  which  is 
the  church  of  5^  Theodore,  rebuilt  in  1049),  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  farther  on,  a  little  to  the  righl^  iheNationcd  Bank 
(PI.  D,  3). 

The  JBouLEvAsn  de  L'UNivBBSixi  (Xeoicpopoc  iravsTriorvjtJLiou) 
contains  numerous  handsome  private  houses  built  of  marble  from 
Mt.  Hymettos  or  Mt.  PenteUkon.  The  first  of  these  on  the  right, 
with  a  loggia  and  the  inscription  'IXlou  MdXaOpov  (Talaoe  of  llion*; 
PI.  8,  F,  4) ,  belonged  to  Dn.  Schlibmann  (1822-90),  the  well- 
known  explorer  of  the  site  of  Troy,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his 
widow.  —  Farther  on  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a 
Romanesque  building  with  a  wide  flight  of  steps  and  a  spacious 
estibule,  and  adjacent  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  ('ocpOaXfJuarpsTov), 
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The  next  handsome  building  on  th6  same  side  of  the  street  is 
the  ^Academy  of  Science  ("Axa^fjisia ;  PI.  F,  4),  huilt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Baron  Slna  of  Yienna,  and  destined  for  the  aooom- 
modation  of  a  body  of  Greek  and  foreign  savants,  constituted  on 
the  model  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  the  Berlin  Academy.  The 
building,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Hansen  of  Yienna  nnder 
the  supervision  of  E.  Ziller,  consists  entirely  of  Pentelio  marble 
and  is  constructed  in  the  classic  Grecian  style,  with  Ionic  colonnades 
and  sculptured  pediments.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with  painting 
and  gilding,  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  these 
embellishments,  of  which  scanty  traces  now  alone  remain  in  the 
architectural  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  group  in  the  pediment 
of  the  central  structure,  representing  the  birth  of  Athena,  was  exe- 
cuted in  marble  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Drosos.  The  groups  in  the 
gables  to  the  right  and  left  are  in  terracotta.  The  two  lofty,  and  some- 
what misplaced  Ionic  columns  in  front  are  surmounted  by  statues  of 
Athena  and  Apollo,  also  hy  Drosos.  The  sitting  figures  of  Plato  (left) 

and  Socrates  (right),  opposite  the  entrance,  are  by  the  same  artist. 
Imtbbiob  (visitors  knock  at  the  main  entrance).  The  principal  hall 
contains  a  series  of  painti&gs  ;l)y  Oriepenkerl  of  Yienna,  relating  to  the 
mytli  of  Prometheus ;  No.  1  (at  the  end,  to  the  left),  Themis  foretelling 
to  her  son  Prometheus  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  world  ^  2.  Prometheus 
lighting  his  torch  in  presence  of  Athena ;  8.  Prometheus  breathing  life  into 
men  in  presence  of  Athena,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Epimetheus ;  4.  (end- 
wall)  Zens  and  the  Titans  y  6.  Prometheus  bringing  fire  to  mortals ;  6.  Pro- 
metheus Bounds  with  the  mourning  Oceanidse  \  7.  Prometheus  freed  hy 
Hercules )  8.  (above  the  entrance)  Prometheus  introduced  to  Olympus. 
The  marble  statue  of  Baron  Sina  is  by  Drosos.  —  By  a  short  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  the  right  firom  the  vestibule,  and  then  by  a  corridor, 
we  reach  the  valuable  CoUeetion  of  Coins  (adm.  daily  except  holidays,  9-12  j 
curator.  M.  J.  Svordnos)^  chiefly  from  countries  influenced  by  Grecian 
civilisuktion. 

Adjacent  is  the  UniTersity  (iraveitionfjULiov ;  PI.  F,  4),  built  in 
1837  by  Hansen  the  Elder  (of  Copenhagen j,  and  also  adorned  with 
polychrome  painting  and  an  Ionic  portico.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  facade  are  statues  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory^  who  was  mur- 
dered by  janissaries,  and  Rhigas,  the  poet  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
(p.  219).  More  in  front  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Korais,  the  philologist. 
The  university,  which  is  organised  on  the  German  system,  embraces 
the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philo- 
sophy. It  is  attended  by  about  1500  students  ((poiTr^Tal),  who  are 
instructed  by  60  professors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  (xaxxixot 
xal  IxxaxToi  xa^TjifrjTal),  and  by  a  few  private  lecturers  (btpTjYTQxai). 
Connected  with  the  university  are  a  Pharmaceutic  School ;  C/icmi- 
eal  and  Anatomical  Institutes ;  an  Observatory  (p.  90) ;  a  Library 
of  100,000  vols. ;  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  interesting  for  its 
comprehensive  collection  of  Greek  specimens ;  and  a  Palaeontologi- 
cat  Cabinet.  Most  of  these  collections  are  in  the  university  building. 

The  LiBKABT,  which  is  open  daily  during  the  session  from  9  to  8, 
contains  busts  of  Byron,  Mavrokordatos,  Sir  Richard  (Church,  and  other 
heroes  of  the  'War  of  Independance.    The  last  room  to  the  left  contains 
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a  supply  of  the  latest  scientific  periodicals.  —  The  Aula  is  elaborately 
decorated.     At  the  end  are  portraits  of  deceased  professors. 

A  large  new  Library  Building  is  being  erected,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  legacy  of  M.  Yallianos,  in  the  adjoining  enclosed  space. 

—  To  the  N.E.,  on  the  slope  of  the  Lykabettos,  is  the  French  Aiole 
d'AtUnes  (PL  G,  3  ;  director,  M.  Th.  HomoUe),  estabn8hedinl846. 

Farther  on  in  the  Boulevard  de  1' University,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Arsakion  (PL  E,  3),  a  superior  school  for  girls,  founded  and  richly 
endowed  by  M.  Ars&kis.  The  building  is  adorned  with  a  head  of 
Athena.  —  In  the  next  side-street  on  the  right  ('oBoc  IIivaxcoTc&v), 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Phidias ,  is  the  Qerman  Archaeological 
ImtituU  (PL  E ,  3 ;  directors ,  Prof.  Dorpfeld  and  Dr.  Wolters), 
founded  in  1874. 

The  Rue  du  Stade  and  the  Boulevard  de  TUniversit^,  after 
crossing  the  Bue  d^tole  (p.  81)  and  its  N.  prolongation,  tlxe  Bue 
de  Patissiay  end  at  the  Place  be  la  Concobde  (TrXareTa  t^c*^0{jlo- 
voiac;  PL  D,  2),  a  square  pleasantly  adorned  with  trees  and  a 
music  pavilion,  and  much  frequented  in  the  afternoon.  —  Tram^ 
ways,  see  p.  36 ;  Railway  to  Kephisia  and  to  Lauriony  see  RR.  9e,  9i. 

The  Rub  d'Ath^ni^  ('oB6?  ^A^TjNac;  PL  D,  3 ,  4,  5)  leads  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  towards  the  S.  It  contains  the  new 
TheatrCj  built  by  Ziller  (p.  36),  and  the  DemarcMa,  or  municipal 
offices.  Farther  on  is  a  vacant  space ,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
VarvaJdon  (PL  D,  4),  a  gymnasium  founded  by  M.  Varvakes,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  large  new  Bazaar  (PL  D,  4),  chiefly  used  as  a 
provision-market. 

The  Rue  du  Pibi6b  (PL  0,  B,  3,  4),  leading  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  S.W.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  Jbest  by 
evening-light.    It  contains  a  musical  academy  called  the  Odeion, 

—  To  the  W.  runs  the  Bue  Constantin,  with  the  new  church  of 
Hagios  Konstanivnos  (PL  C,  2)  and  an  unfinished  theatre  for  Greek 
plays,  at  the  end  of  which  (to  the  right)  diverges  the  street  leading 
to  the  Peloponnesus  railway-station  (R.  12). 

The  Rub  de  Patissia  (^o56c  IlaTiaCcov;  PL  I),  E,  2,  1)  is  a 
favourite  promenade  on  summer- evenings  after  sundown ,  but  is 
little  frequented  at  other  times.  On  the  right,  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  rises  the  — 

Polytechnic  InBtitnte  (IIoXuTexvetov ;  PL  E,  1) ,  built  in  1868 
of  Pentelic  marble  by  Lysander  Kaftanzoglou,  at  the  expense  of 
some  wealthy  Greeks,  for  the  accomodation  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
founded  in  1837.  It  consists  of  a  central  building  vnth  two  stories 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  flanked  by  two  projecting  wings  in 
the  Doric  style.  —  "We  traverse  the  court,  mount  the  steps,  and  pass 
through  the  portico  to  the  inner  gallery.  To  the  right  on  the  first 
floor  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦Museum  op  the  Aechjeological  Society  (adm.,  see  p.  37). 
The  Greek  Archaeological  Society  (^ Apjaioko'^iif.i]  Etaipfa)  has  won 
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the  gratltnde  of  all  IntereBted  in  the  relies  of  clasBical  antiquity  by 
the  excavations  it  has  instituted  and  the  valuable  purchases  it  has 
made.  Reports  of  its  proceedings  are  published  in  the  quarterly  per- 
iodical fE^T^f^epl;  (ip^^aioXoYwij)  and  yearly  rr<in«actfen«  (FIpaxTixd). 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  museum  is  the  fine  Collection  of 
Vases,  arranged  in  23  cases  in  a  large  hall  and  in  7  case^  in  a  room 
to  the  left.  There  are  also  ornaments,  coins,  etc.  The  series,  ar- 
ranged for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order,  begins  to  the  right 
of  the  doorway. 

Ga8b  I.  Veue$  of  the  so-tailed  Mycenian  Epochs  chiefly  from  Yari  (p.  184), 
Trschones  (p.  134),  and  other  places  in  Attica,  but  also  including  exam.- 
ples,  of  a  darker  colour,  from  Crete,  Syra,  and  Amorgos.  The  ornamenta- 
tion consists  mainly  of  geometrical  patterns,  with  a  few  designs  from  ye- 
getable  forms.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  very  singular.  —  Under  glass,  by 
itself,  is  a  tall,  three-handled  vase,  with  primitive,  unnaturally  elongated 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  Yases  of  this  kind  are  generally  named  IH- 
pphn  Veue*^  from  the  place  where  several  of  the  best  specimens  were  found. 

Gasb  II.  Dipylon  Y<ues,  ]^o.  651,  with  caricature-heads  and  a  fe- 
male figure  with  a  flower;  1066,  adorned  with  a  lion's  head  with  open 
jaws.  ISMoUan  Vtuei,  generally  adorned  with  birds.  —  No.  84  is  a  large 
and  slender  Amphora,  with  archaic  representation,  in  black  lines,  of  the 
Prdtheais,  or  Exposure  of  the  dead  ('lying  in  state");  the  female  figures  in 
the  upper  row  are  the  hired  mourners. 

Case  in.  LeJtpthi  ufUh  hktck  figwrts  (p.  x(y).  2800.  Acteeon  devoured 
by  his  hounds;  1298.  Hercules  and  Athena;  952.  Hercules  and  the  Cent- 
aurs; 2482.  Hercules  quaffing  wine  out  of  a  large  goblet.  —  Large  vase 
with  representation  of  a  Prothesis. 

Case  IY.  Leiythi,  Paterae^  and  ffydriae,  uiih  black  Jigures.  1053.  Her- 
cules with  a  *Eantharos"  resting  on  a  couch,  at  the  foot  of  which  sits 
Athena,  while  behind  are  lolaos  and  Dionysos;  849.  Peleus  carrying  off" 
Thetis;  961.  Arming  of  Achilles;  2046.  Archaic  quadriga,  with  the  names 
of  the  charioteer  and  horses.  —  1349.  Yase  with  a  representation  of  a 
Prothesis  in  a  higher  style  of  art. 

Case  Y.  Kg.  12TO.  The  daughters  of  Peleus  boiling  a  ram  in  order 
to  test  the  magical  powers  of  Medea;  1918.  Athena  in  her  war-chariot, 
with  Hercules  and  Hermes;  1094.  Sirens;  2060.  Hercules  and  Kerens.  — 
In  a  case  by  itself,  *663.  Vase  loUh  a  Prothesis j  found  at  Cape  Eolias,  the 
best  example  of  this  class,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness 
of  the  design. 

Case  YI.  No.  2681.  Large  shallow  vessel  with  warriors  and  women ; 
2247.  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur;  1068.  Hercules  chaining  Cerberus. 
Nos.  651  and  662  were  found  in  Italy,  the  first  representing  Athena,  Dio- 
aysos,  and  Hermes,  and  the  second  Dionysos  and  Silenus.  —  In  a  de- 
tached ease :  *1816.  Tall  Amphora  with  beautiful  representation  of  a  bri- 
dal procession. 

Case  YTI.  Smaller  vases  of  the  same  period,  but  of  inferior  value. 
"Sob.  1317,  2225,  and  1926  (Theseus  and  the  Minotaur)  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  fine  white  ground  on  which  the  figures  are  painted.  — 
On  the  adjoining  wooden  frame  are  five  large  Vases  leUh  geometrical 
patterns  (p.  xc). 

Case  YIII.  *  Vases  of  the  Best  Period,  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  Ko. 
1901.  Demeter  in  her  chariot  with  winged  wheels,  in  front  Kore  (Proser- 
pine) with  ears  of  com;  12^.  Sappho  reading  her  poems  to  her  friends; 
o73.  Centaur  with  a  Kantharos  and  two  hares  slung  on  a  pole;  1299. 
Three  women  with  a  tame  heron;  672.  Woman  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Bilenus.  Kos,  1765  and  967  are  adorned  with  coloured  re- 
liefs (rare).  In  the  lower  part  of  the  case :  1204,  1205.  Amphorse  with 
toilette  scenes.  —  On  the  wooden  frame  are  two  vases  with  geometric 
patterns. 

Cask  IX.    *  Vases  of  the  Best  Period,  Ko.  860.  Amymone  surprised  by 
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Poseidon;  86.  Old  man  teaching  a  youth  to  play  the  cithera;  1814.  GitlA 
swinging ;  1800.  Women,  one  of  whom  is  listening  to  the  whispers  of  Eros. 
The  nnest  here  is  a  large  Cratera,  or  howl  (No.  1362),  in  the  second  row 
from  the  top,  the  design  on  which  represents  Eros  leading  a  yoath  towards 
a  cithara-player.  -'  On  the  wooden  frame  are  five  rases  with  geome- 
tric patterns. 

Case  X.  Inferior  examples  of  the  same  period.  —  In  a  detached 
case:  *2676.  Vase  with  a  lofty  base  and  two  double  handles,  in  the  best 
iityle,  with  the  marriage  Of  Zeus  and  Hera. 

Gases  XI,  XII.  *lekythi  with  polychrome  ornamentation  on  a  white  or 
cream-coloured  ground,  generally  consisting  of  funeral  scenes,  and  often 
executed  with  masterly  delicacy  of  touch  and  design.  —  In  a  detached 
case :  *1S88.  Vase  with  Hera  preparing  for  her  wedding,  a  bompanion  to 
the  one  just  described  in  Case  X. 

Case  XIII.  Bowls  with  rude  designs  in  red  paint.  —  Detached: 
1062.  Vase  of  the  same  shape  as  Ko.  1888,  with  a  domestic  scene. 

Case  XIV.  Vtu€$  of  a  Later  Period,  some  of  them  with  reliefs  and  many 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  shape  and  lustrous  varnish.  -—  Detached: 
2066.  VaseUke  No.  1388,  much  injured,  with  a  sitting  girl  holding  a  lyre. 

Cask  XV.  Small  Lekytfai  and  other  vases,  some  with  inscriptions. 
We  have  now  made  the  round  of  the  room ,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  cases  and  cabinets  in  the  middle. 

Case  XVI.  (opposite  Case  V):  Corinthian  Faie«,  overladeh  with  vege- 
table and  animal  forms ;  in  a  few  instances,  human  figures.  —  Case  XVII. 
Vtuee  with  deHgne  in  blaekf  some  of  a  very  primitive  description:  —  Gabs 
XVIII.  Similar  vases  in  a  better  style.  l<o.  23d8.  Arming  of  Achilles.  -> 
Gases  XIX-XXI.  Vcues  with  deeiffnt  4n  red.  *Ko.  2264.  Battle.  Two  tall 
and  slender  An^horae  are  also  exhibited  here:  192.  Bridal  procession; 
1204.  Toilette  scene.  In  Case  XIX.  2312.  Small  vessel  with  a  quaint  re- 
presentation of  a  pygmy  defending  himself  with  a  club  against  a  crane. 
Adjacent,  fine  glandiform  vase,  with  erotic  sc6ne.  . 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  Wall-cases  and  begin  the  round  of 
the  Table-cases. 

Case  XXII.  (opp.  Case  IV).  Omamei^ed  TefraeoUa  Lampe,  On  one 
side  is  a  mass  of  these  lamps  sticking  together,  found  in  an  dven  outside 
the  Dipylon,  into  which  they  had  evidently  been  put  ready  for  baking. 
—  Case  XXIII.  Terracotta  Moutde^  with  modern  castings  made  in  them: 
mask  of  a  corpse,  dice,  small  plaqnes  with  reliefs  or  paintings.  —  Gasx 
XXIV.  Selection  of  interesting  fragments,  with  and  without  inscriptions; 
piece  of  a  Panathenaean  vase.  •—  Case  XXV:  ToUette  Artielei  in  alabaster, 
bronze,  and  terracotta ;  large  collection  of  saucers  for  cosmetics. 

Gabs  XXVI.  ahaOow  Vessels  of  Various  leriods.  Ko.  1207.  Thetis 
bringing  the  armour  made  by  Hepheestos  to  Achilles,  in  the  presence  of 
Peleus  and  Keoptolemos ;  61.  Double  terracotta  disk,  with  the  surprise  of 
Thetis  by  Peleus.  —  Case  XXVII.  Terrtscotta  Vessels,  with  designs  or 
reliefs  of  human  and  animal  forms.  On  one  is  a  Kike  riding  on  a  Bwan, 
with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand.  Two  vases  show  especially  rich  colour* 
ing:  *2375.  Winged  figure  supporting  a  fainting  girl,  *2376.  Bust  of  Aphro- 
dite in  a  shell.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  curious  semi-cy- 
lindrical vessels,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
scales,  while  the  sides  and  closed  ends  are  adorned  with  reliefs  or  de- 
signs. —  Case  XXVIII.  Ornaments  of  Gold,  aOoer,  and  Bretons  Stones. 
Bracelets,  rings,  earrings ;  gems ;  Assyrian  seals  in  the  form  of  cylinders ; 
in  one  comer,  modern  gems.  —  Cass  XXIX.  Olass  vessels ;  plates,  goblets, 
long-necked  bottles ,  some  with  opalescent  colouring ;  glass  and  porcelain 
beads,  etc. 

JSide-Room.  Gabbb  I  A  II.  Vases  with  geometric  patterns  and  of  the 
Corinthian  style.  —  Case  III.  Early  Attic  Vases.  —  Case  IV.  Lekythi, 
with  red  and  black  designs  on  a  white  ground.  —  Cases  V  &  VI.  Vases 
of  a  later  period.  —  Case  VU.  Alabaster  vases :  2096.  Vase  with  coloured 
representation  of  a  chariot  and  four. 

The  *CoUcction  of  Terracottas  and  Bronzes  inclades  nine  caM- 
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nets  of  tenacottas,  amongst  wMch  aie  excellent  examples  of  the 
charming  little  figures  from  Tanagra  (p.  183)  and  other  parts  of 

Greece,  several  cabinets  of  bronzes,  and  a  few  small  works  in  marble. 

Cabinet  I.  (to  the  right  of  the  vestibule)  contains  a  few  specimens  oi 
old  Figures  in  Alabaster^  chiefly  from  Amorgos  (mostly  standing  figures; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  sitting  figure  of  a  lyre-player  and  a 
standing  hgure  of  a  flute-player) ;  a  collection  of  archaic  Figures  in  Terra- 
cotta^ some  of  which  richly  painted;  terracotta  busts,  and  riders. 

Cabinet  II.  contains  additional  Archaic  Terracotta  Figures^  including 
six  recumbent  figures,  the  best  of  which  are  Silenus  with  a  drinking 
horn  and  an  unidentified  male  figure. 

Cabinets  III.  and  IV.  contain,  besides  a  few  more  archaic  figures,  a 
collection  of  sitting  and  standing  figures  showing  traces  of  greater  Free- 
dom of  Execution^  including  a  fine  genre  figure  of  a  woman  baking  bread. 
In  the  uppermost  division  of  Cabinet  III.  are  a  few  female  and  two  Dio- 
nysoa  masks,  as  well  as  representations  of  goats,  rams,  stags,  dogs,  pigs, 
apes,  cocks,  etc. 

Cabinets  V-IX.  contain  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection,  con- 
sisting of  an  admirable  series  of  Small  Objects  of  Art,  executed  with  great 
gracefulness  and  variety.  —  A  few  larger  terracotta  figures  are  placed  be- 
tween the  cabinets.  —  Cabinet  X.  Bronzes:  small  images  of  gods,  genre- 
figures,  animals,  mirrors  with  stands  in  the  shape  of  female  figures,  two 
mirrors  with  hovering  Cupids,  helmets,  etc. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  four  Table- cases.  —  The  one  farthest 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  contains  moulds  for  clay- figures  and  a  few  bas- 
reliefs  with  stamped  figures  (so-called  Melian  Eeliefs),  images  of  Gorgons, 
jointed  dolls,  masks,  a  group  of  five  figures  round  a  baking-oven,  three 
draughts-players,  etc. 

The  second  table-case  contanis  bronze  mirrors  and  mirror-cases,  tablets 
with  inscriptions,  rings,  combs,  needles,  etc. 

The  third  table-case  contains  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
sistra  (rattles  used  in  the  worship  of  Isis),  tripod  handles,  weapons,  strigils 
(*Stlengide8^),  inscriptions,  etc. 

The  fourth  table-case  contains  weights,  missiles,  and  other  objects 
in  lead. 

On  the  ground-flooi  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  is  the  Museum 

of  the  HiSTOBICAL  AND  ETHNOLOGICAL  SoCIETY    (ioTOplX*?)  Ttal  ddvO- 

"Ko-^w^l  ^Tttipia),  which  is  open  daily,  except  holidays,  2-4  p.m.  It 
contains  memorials  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  portraits  of 
important  personages,  native  costumes,  etc. 

Next  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  narrow  side-street  is  the  """Vational  Archseological  Museum 
('EdNi%6v  (ip)^aioXoYix6v  (Aouaeiov ;  PI.  E,  1),  built  in  1866  by  Lange, 
with  funds  provided  by  another  wealthy  und  public-spirited  Greek. 
It  is  intended  eventually  to  comprise  all  the  public  collections  of 
antiquities  in  the  lower  town  and  is  still  in  a  process  of  transition. 
Adm.  see  p.  37  Catalogue  by  M.  Kavvadias  (p.  80)  in  French, 
1  dr.  20  1.  ;  also  Catalogue  of  the  sculptures  (rXuirxot  xou  *E&vtxoO 
Mouoetou),  part  I  (Nos.  1-1044),  8  dr.,  or  bound  10  dr.  A  catalogue 
of  the  Mycenian  and  Egyptian  collections  is  in  the  press. 

The  Vestibule  fPl.  I)  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  series  of 
rooms  (not  yet  open)  forming  the  Antiqtiarium,  for  the  reception  of 
bronzes  (part  of  them  from  Olympia),  terracottas,  and  vases.  Oppo- 
site the  entrance  are  two  central  saloons  (also  not  yet  open),  decorated 
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with  paintings  from  designs  of  the  architect  0.  Kavtrau,  referring 
to  the  collections  shown  here. 

II.  *Saloon  op  the  Mycenian  Antiquities.  The  nucleus  of 
this  collection  consists  of  the  objects  found  by  Dr,  Schliemann  in 
1876  and  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  in  1877  at  the  ancient 
citadel  of  MycensB  (p.  260).  To  these  haye  been  added  objects  of  the 
same  period  found  atSpata(p.  128),  Menidi(p.  120),  Nauplia(p.249), 
Vaphi6  (p.  284),  etc.  They  include  weapons,  ornaments,  vessels 
of  gold,  silver,  and  clay,  and  other  objects  used  for  adorning  the 


tombs  of  important  personages,  some  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
B.C.    Comp.  p.  Ixviii. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  under  glass,  is  a  Tomb  (So.  VI)  from  My- 
censp,  arranged  here  exactly  as  it  was  discovered  by  the  Archeec'logical 
Society.  The  contents  consist  of  two  skeletons,  one  of  which  is  tolerably 
well  preserved,  surrounded  by  plates  and  bands  of  gold,  weapons  in  cast 
metal,  and  terracotta  vessels. 

The  explanatory  labels  on  the  following  cases  should  be  observed.  — 
Grav£s  I.  and  II.,  the  first  of  which  contained  three  corpses,  and  the 
second  one^  were  the  poorest  in  objects  of  interest^  the  next  two  graves 
were  the  richest.  In  (Jsave  III.  three  persons  were  interred  j  among  the 
most  interesting  objects  are  about  700  small  round  plates  of  gold  with 
ornaments,  a  large  head-dress  formed  of  ornamented  bands  of  gold,  three 
golden  shovels  engraved  with  battle-scenes,  and  an  embossed  golden  cup 
with  a  handle. 
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The  faces  of  four  of  the  five  bodies  in  Gbavs  IV.  were  covered  with 
thin  golden  masks,  of  rude  workmanship.  Among  the  other  objects  are  six 
agraffes  or  clasps ;  the  golden  mask  of  a  lion  \  a  bull's  head  in  silver ;  a  two- 
handled  goblet  with  doves,  like  that  of  l^estor  described  by  Homer  (inner 
side  of  the  5th  case) ;  a  silver  beaker,  with  gold  ornaments  \  rings  and 
pins  of  gold;  vessels  of  alabaster;  amber  beads;  swords,  knives,  and  dag- 
gers (one  inlaid  with  gold),  and  lances  (in  the  corner-case).  The  blades 
of  the  weapons  are  all  of  cast  metal,  and  the  hilts  were  of  wood. 

In  Obavb  V.  three  bodies  were  interred;  and  among  the  other  con- 
tents here  shown  are  a  golden  mask,  with  a  fragment  of  the  skull  still 
adhering  to  it;  several  bones;  a  golden  beaker;  plates  of  gold;  a  quad- 
rangular casket  of  cypress-wood;  an  ostrich  egg,  to  which  are  fastened 
dolphins  in  alabaster. 

A  variety  of  .objects  were  also  found  outside  the  tombs ^  at  Mycena', 
Tiryns,  etc.  Fraglnents  of  painted  stucco  from  the  interior  of  dwellings 
in  the  citadel  of  Hycenee;  bronzes;  objects  in  ivory;  small  lion  in  solid 
gold ;  rings ;  some  golden  vessels  the  sides  of  which  have  been  crushed 
together;  arrow-heads;  gems;  amber  beads. 

The  objects  from  the  Graves  of  Spata  include  numerous  small  orna- 
ments in  ivory  and  vitreous  paste,  two  plaques  with  the  representation  of 
a  lion  and  bull  fight,  and  some  golden  ornaments.  —  From  the  Obavb 
OF  Mbnidi  come  articles  in  gold  and  ivory,  bronzes,  vitreous  paste  and 
gems.  —  From  the  Obavb  of  Vaphio  :  Gold  beaker  with  representation 
of  the  capture  of  a  bull,  and  other  objects.  —  Objects  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter found  in  the  rock-tombs  on  the  slope  of  the  Palamidi  at  Nauplia. 

Below  the  cases  are  terracotta  vessels,  remains  of  copper  vessels,  and 
the  like.    On  the  end-wall  are  archaic  limestone  reliefs  from  Hycenec. 

III.  Saloon  op  the  Egyptian  ANTiaxjiriBs.  This  collection, 
presented  by  M.  Dimitriou  of  Alexandria  in  1881 ,  consists  chiefly 
of  bronzes,  representing  Egyptian  deities  and  animals,  and  of  other 
small  objects,  such  as  scarabs!,  amulets,  etc.  Among  the  bronzes 
is  a  statuette  covered  with  inlaid  hieroglyphics  in  silver.  The 
wooden  figure  of  a  woman  kneading  bread  should  also  be  noticed. 

From  the  vestibule  (p.  97),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the  — 

IV.  RooH  OP  Abohaic  Art  (at^ouxa  dpyaixif)).  In  the  ante- 
room :  to  the  left,  6.  Female  figure  enthroned,'  from  Arcadia,  above, 
4  (from  Boeotia),  and  5  (from  Eleusis),  Statuettes  in  the  form  of 
the  early  wooden  images  (Xoana) ;  41.  Base  with  reliefs  from  Lam- 
vrika  (p.  136),  with  a  Eepresentation  of  the  Deceased  on  horseback 
on  the  front,  and  on  the  sides  a  man  (his  father ;  right)  and  (left) 
two  mourning  women ;  above,  36.  Tasteful  relief  with  two  seated 
women,  from  Attica ;  57.  Female  seated  statue  from  Arcadia,  re- 
calling Egyptian  types ;  *1.  Primitive  Statue  of  Artemis^  from  De- 
los,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  by  Nikandra  of  Naxos,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure;  56.  Somewhat  clumsy 
double-relief  from  Tanagra,  representing  the  brothers  Dermys  and 
Kitylos.  —  To  the  right:  7,  7a.  Fragments  of  a  female  statue,  ex- 
tricated f^om  the  city-wall  near  the  Dipylon  (p.  87);  above,  55. 
Portion  of  a  so-called  Funeral  Banquet,  from  Tegea;  58.  Archi- 
tectural fragment  with  a  ram's  head,  from  Eleusis ;  above.  Cast  of  a 
relief  found  in  Laconia ;  22.  Female  torso,  from  Delos,  in  the  style 
of  the  draped  statues  on  the  Acropolis  (p.  79) ;  12.  Torso ,  from 
Boeotia. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  room :  in  front  of  the  pillara  at  the 

7* 
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entrance,  to  the  left,  20.  ApoUo,  from  Ptoion  in  Boeotia;  to  the  right, 
21.  Nike,  ftom  Delos.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  86.  Stele  of  Anti- 
phanes  (the  faded  painting  is  shown  better  in  the  copy  above) ;  •29. 
Celebrated  archaic  Stele  of  Aristionj  by  Aristoklea ,  the  finely  exe- 
cuted and  richly  painted  portrait  of  a  warrior,  found  at  Yelanideza 
(p.  128).  On  the  E.  wall,  as  a  companion-piece,  is  No.  30.  Stele  of 
Lyseas,  with  copy  adjoining  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  —  In  the  centre : 
Archaic  ApoUOj  from  Melos,  distinguished  for  its  size  and  good 
preservation  (feet  alone  restored).  —  Statues  of  a  similar  type  are 
placed  at  the  W.  wall:  Nos.  9,  10,  from  Bceotia,  No.  8  from  Thera; 
adjacent,  Cast  of  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.  —  N.  Wall:  39.  Stele  ofOr- 
chomenos  (BoBotia),  with  a  relief  representing  a  bearded  man  leaning 
on  a  staff  and  encouraging  his  dog  to  snap  at  a  grasshopper.  The 
inscription  names  Alxenor  of  Naxos  as  the  sculptor.  At  the  en- 
trance to  Room  II. :  to  the  left,  45.  Statue  of  Apollo ,  of  a  more 
advanced  period ;  this  figure  was  long  supposed  to  have  originally 
stood  on  the  adjacent  Omphalos ,  which  is  girt  with  fillets,  and 
which,  like  the  statue,  was  found  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos.  To 
the  right,  Sphinxes  and  heads  of  Dionysos. 

V.  Booh  of  the  Athena  (atftouaa  'AO-rjvac).  In  the  middle,  65. 
a  reduced  marble  imitation,  o  ft.  4^2  ^^-  ^^S^^  o^  Phidiaa's  Chrys- 
elephantine Statue  of  Athena  Parthenos,  found  near  the  Yarvakion  in 
1879  (comp.  pp.  94,  Ixxxv).  The  goddess  is  clothed  with  the  long 
sleeveless  chiton,  above  which  the  diplois,  confined  by  a  girdle  round 
the  waist,  falls  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  her  left  hand  rests  lightly 
on  her  shield  (the  reliefs  on  which  are  not  represented) ;  her  out-* 
stretched  right  arm  rests  upon  a  pillar  and  holds  a  Nike,  6  in.  high ; 
a  broad  aegis,  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  covers  her  breast ;  on  her 
head  she  wears  a  light,  close-fitting,  round  helmet,  decorated  with 
three  plumes  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  sphinx  and  on  each  side 
by  a  horse  (broken  off) ;  the  spear  is  missing ;  in  the  inside  of  the 
shield  is  coiled  the  sacred  snake.  The  statue  except  in  a  few  parti- 
culars has  been  well-preserved.  The  spectator  should  remember  in 
examining  this  work  that  It  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  colossal  figure, 
the  proportions  of  which  were  meant  to  be  seen  from  below. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  *6b,  Eleusinian  Relief ,  a  votive 
tablet  of  the  5th  cent,  before  the  Christian  era,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft. 
wide,  found  in  the  Fropylaea  of  Eleusis  in  1859  ;  the  composition 
represents  Demeter  in  the  act  of  handing  some  grains  of  corn  (?)  to 
a  lad  in  front  of  her,  on  whose  head  Persephone  places  a  garland ; 
the  boy  may  represent  Triptolemos,  who  first  taught  men  the  art 
of  husbandry. 

By  the  pillar  farther  on,  137.  Female  ideal  head,  found  at  the 

Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticus,  perhaps  a  copy  of  a  chryselephantine 

work;  the  eyes  were  inlaid  and  the  hair  gilded.   W.  Wall:  Several 

heads,  including  one  of  a  Boar,  from  Tegea  (p.  271),  supposed  to 

e  works  by  Skopas  (p.  xcvi)  from  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
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Athena  Alea;  *181.  So-called  Head  of  EuhtUeus  (or  Trlptolemos) 
from  Eleusls,  of  great  artistic  value  (in  the  nlclie  above  to  the  left 
19  a  restored  plaster  copy  of  the  bust  by  Zumbusch  of  Vienna,  In 
the  niche  to  the  right,  Cast  of  the  head  of  the  Hermes  of 'Praxi- 
teles from  Olympla).  182.  Head  of  Aphrodite,  from  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  of  great  beauty;  159-161.  Three  slender  figures  of 
Nike^  from  Epidauros,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Nike  of  Pseonios.  —  N. 
Wall:  128.  So-called  Lenormant  Statuette  of  AthenOj  1^2  ft«  Wgh, 
found  at  Athens  in  1859  by  Lenormant,  a  copy  of  the  chrysele- 
phantine Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  in  some  details  (base,  shield, 
etc.)  more  faithful  than  theVarvaklon  statue  (p.  100).  175.  Youthful 
FlutoSy  from  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  group  by  Kephisodotos  repres- 
enting Irene  with  Plutos  (of  foreign  marble).  176.  Delicately  exe- 
cuted statuette  of  a  goddess  (Aphrodite  or  Artemis?),  from  the 
Pirsus.  —  By  the  E.  Wall  are  sculptures  from  the  Temple  of  Micu- 
lapiut  at  Epidauros  (p.  244):  164-171.  Fragments  of  a  slma  with 
lion's  heads  from  the  so-called  Tholos  of  Polykleitos  ;  sculptures 
from  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  ^sculaplus,  etc.  136.  Mounted 
Amazon,  137.  Wounded  Amazon,  155.  Nike  with  a  bird  in  her  right 
hand,  156,  157.  Probably  Nereids;  171.  Relief  of  jEsculapius  en- 
throned, perhaps  a  copy  of  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Thrasy  medes. 

VI.  Room  of  the  Hbbmes  (a1[^ouaa  'EpfAOu).  W.  Wall :  *218. 
Hermes  of  AndroSj  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  collection.  This 
and  the  Hermes  in  Room  VIII  (No.  240)  were  probably  sepulchral 
figures,  bearing  the  features  of  the  deceased;  the  female  statue, 
No.  219,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  same  spot  as  this  Hermes.  —  To  the  left,  *103.  Frieze  of  Lamia, 
a  freely-executed  procession  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Cupids ;  to 
the  right,  215-217.  Three  marble  slabs  from  Mantinea  (p.  292), 
that  to  the  right  representing  in  relief  the  competition  between 
Apollo  and  the  flute-playing  Marsyas,  with  the  Scythian  between 
them  ready  to  flay  the  defeated  competitor ;  on  the  other  two  slabs 
are  six  Muses  with  their  instruments. 

Special  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  sculptures  from  the  Temple 
of  Despolna  at  Lykosoura  (p.  315),  from  the  chisel  of  Damophon, 
a  sculptor  of  Messene  who  lived  in  the  4th  cent  B.C.  To  the  left 
of  the  entrance  is  a  Male  Head,  recalling  the  Zeus  Otricoli,  prob- 
ably from  Pausanias's  description  the  titan  Anytos ;  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Poseidon  Room  is  a  Female  Head,  the  larger, 
with  a  veil-like  drapery,  representing  Despolna,  the  other  perhaps 
Artemis ;  then  on  a  revolving  stand,  a  draped  figure  (Despolna), 
adorned  with  grotesque  ornamentation  (in  the  lower  row  are  ani- 
mals clothed  and  playing  on  instruments). 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  above  a  group  of  two  women  (No. 
200),  are  some  small  reproductions  of  portions  of  the  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon,  from  Eleusls.  In  front  of  the  pilasters  on  the  left 
wall  is  a  round  Base  with  representations  of  the  Twelve  Gods.    By 
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the  wall  to  the  right  is  a  quadrilateral  Basey  which  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  one  side  to  have  borne  a  work  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Bryaxis,  dedicated  by  a  victorious  Phylarch  or  cavalry- 
general.  The  reliefs  on  the  other  sides,  all  bearing  similar  repres- 
entations of  horsemen  with  tripods,  are  possibly  also  by  Bryaxis. 

We  now  proceed  (com.  the  Plan)  past  a  Double  Herma  of  Apollo 
and  Dionysos,  found  in  the  Stadion  in  1869,  and  enter  (to  the  left) 
the  — 

VII.  Room  op  Themis  (atd-ouaa  BlfAtSoc).  In  front  of  the  N. 
wall:  *231.  Colossal  statue  of  Themis,  from  the  smaller  Temple  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  (p.  128).  An  inscription  on  the  base  ascribes 
this  work  to  Ghserestratos,  son  of  GhsBredemos  of  Rhamnus  (ca. 
300  B.C.).  On  each  side  is  a  marble  seat  which  originally  stood 
before  this  temple.  The  following  works  also  come  from  Rhamnus : 
in  the  comer  opposite  the  entrance,  Statue  of  Aristonoe,  priestess  of 
Nemesis,  erected  by  her  son  Hierokles,  son  of  Hieropoios ;  Statuette 
of  a  Youth,  on  a  lofty  dark  stele  with  inscription,  in  front  of  a  false 
door ;  Half-herma  of  a  figure  (Hermes  ?)  in  a  kind  of  chlamys,  on  a 
round  base  with  inscription.  —  256.  Statuette  of  Dionysos,  from 
Sikyon;  254.  Statue  of  a  Youth  from  EleusiSj  recalling  figures  by 
Polykleitos.  —  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  three 
elegant  reliefs  of  women  dancing,  from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos. 

VIII.  Room  op  Poseidon  (ai^ouaa  IToaetSajvo?).  On  a  lofty 
marble  pedestal  opposite  the  entrance :  ♦235.  Colossal  figure  of 
Poseidon,  from  Melos.  To  the  right,  in  front  of  a  false  door,  Tychcy 
from  Alexandria,  highly  polished.  —  On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre, 
261.  Maenad  sleeping  on  a  wild  beast's  skin,  after  the  type  of  a 
Hermaphrodite.  —  On  the  brackets  on  the  side-walls  are  numerous 
heads,  mostly  portraits ;  near  the  centre  of  the  S.  wall,  327.  Demo- 
sthenes, with  deeply  marked  and  grave,  almost  severe,  features,  from 

the  palace-garden  at  Athens. 

Before  each  side-wall  is  a  row  of  statues.  To  the  left :  234.  Co- 
lossal head  of  Athena,  a  replica  of  the  type  of  the  Athena  of  Velletri. 
This,  with  No.  233.  Torso  of  Nike  (by  the  right  wall),  was  found  near 
the  Piraeus  Railway  Station  and  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Mon- 
ument of  Eubulides  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  240.  Hermes  of  Ata- 
lanta,  the  Kerykeion,  or  herald's  wand,  of  bronze,  formerly  in  the 
left  hand,  is  missing;  241.  Hermes^  and  242.  Statut  of  a  Woman^ 
both  from  -^Egion,  are  probably  idealized  statues  of  deceased  persons  j 
244.  Statue  of  a  Youth  from  Eretria,  probably  another  idealized 
work  (the  head  resembles  that  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles);  243. 
Hermes  with  the  Ram,  from  Troezen;  262.  Aphrodite  from  Epidauros^ 
in  a  transparent  robe,  the  belt  originally  supported  a  sword;  246. 
Warrior,  or  Hermes,  from  Athens.  —  To  the  right :  380.  Unfinished 
Seated  Statue  of  a  Woman,  from  Rheneia  near  Delos  (p.  146) ;  257, 
Silenus  carrying  the  infant  Dionysos,  who  holds  a  mask,  on  his  left 
shoulder  (from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos) ;  239.  Satyr  from  Lamia  , 
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266.  Statuette  of  Dionysoe  from  Eleusls ;  261,  262.  Statuettes  of  Pan, 
from  the  PiiaBus  and  Sparta;  263.  Statuette  of  the  young  Hercules 
from  Athens;  248.  Youthfkil  Victor,  from  the  Olympieion;  *247. 
Warrior  from  Delos,  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  museum,  recall- 
ing the  Pergamenian  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  work  of  Nikeratos, 
though  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Agasias,  son  of  Menophilos  of 
Ephesus,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  Agasias,  son  of  Dositheos, 
the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  Warrior. 

IX.  Room  op  the  Kosmetab  (atSouoa  xoofATjTojv).  To  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  249.  Bust  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  found  near  the 
Olympieion  ;  to  the  right,  414.  Head  with  long  ringlets  &nd.  Semitic 
features  (recalling  heads  of  Christ),  in  highly  polished  foreign 
marble,  resting  upon  foliage  (found  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos) ; 
420.  Bust  of  a  Youth,  with  beautiful  but  decided  features.  • —  By 
the  entrance  to  the  next  room:  417.  418.  Busts  of  Antinous,  from 
Patras.  —  In  front  of  the  N.  "Wall :  HermsB  with  inscriptions ;  be- 
side and  above  these.  Heads  of  Hermie,  mostly  of  Kosmetae  or  of- 
ficials of  the  Ephebic  Gymnasia  at  Athens,  forming  a  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  portraits,  mainly  from  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era.  Above  the  top  row  of  heads,  382.  Plaque  with  six  theatrical 
masks,  the  votive  offering  of  a  victorious  choragos ;  still  higher, 
383.  Grotesque  face  (Apotropaeon). 

X.  Labgb  Room  of  the  Sepulchbal  Reliefs  (ikt-^dkri  atOouaa 

iTitTUfJiPtoDV  dvaYXiScfCDv).   In  this  room  and  RR.  XI  and  XII  is  a 

unique  collection  of  ♦Sepulchral  Reliefs,  dating  chiefly  from  the 

golden  period  of  Grecian  art,  some  of  which  are  extremely  fine. 

Ooeihe^  in  one  of  the  letters  in  his  Itaiienische  Reise  (dated  Verona, 
Sept.  i6th),  while  describing  some  similar  tomb-reliefs  of  antiquity,  no> 
tices  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  express  grief  by  conventional  gestures, 
and  praises  the  charming  naivetd  with  which  the  figures  are  represented 
as  engaged  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  It  is,  however,  undeniable 
that  scenes  of  sorrow  and  parting  are  often  powerfully  depicted  in  some 
of  the  best  of  these  ancient  reliefs,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  may  be  indicated  even  in  the  more  soberly  treated 
scenes  of  family  life.  Such  reliefs ,  executed  in  part  by  mechanics  and 
exposed  for  sale,  often  show  us  more  emphatically  than  the  works  of 
great  artists  how  universal  among  the  Athenians  was  that  love  of  pro> 
portion  and  beauty,  which  inspired  even  the  ordinary  stone-masons.  The 
bulk  of  the  extant  works  of  this  class  date  from  the  4th  cent,  before 
the  Christian  era  and  the  subsequent  period  (KekuU).  —  The  tombstones 
generally  bear  the  name  of  the  deceased,  less  often  his  age  and  the  word 
Xaips  (farewell) 

The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In  R.  X. :  715-718, 
736-738.  Large  tomb-reliefs;  808-816.  Large  AmphoraB  (Lutro- 
phoraB);  774,  775.  Sirens.  At  the  end  of  the  room  are  several  pri- 
mitively simple  Archaic  Steles,  from  Thessaly,  Acamania,  and 
Bceotia,  some  bearing  inscriptions.  (The  words  'AYa^oxX-^  X*'P^  ^^ 
No.  742,  from  Thespias,  are  a  later  addition.)  On  the  walls  are  copies 
of  paintings  found  in  a  tomb  of  later  date  to  the  E.  of  the  Akro- 
korinth,  and  now  destroyed.  —  In  R.  XI. :  832-834.   Reliefs  j  835. 
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Large  marble  Lekytlios ;  817,  818.  Reliefs  from  Thespia.  —  In  R. 
XII, :  869-871,  884,  886. 

XIII.  Room  of  thb  Sbpulchral  Yasss  (aKdousa  ditiTUfiPCesv 
(iY7et(uv).  1069.  Large  maible  sepalchial  amphora;  etc.  —  XIV. 
Room  of  the  Sabcophagi  (aT^ouaa  oapxo^dYmv).  Massive  marble 
vases,  asuaUy  in  the  shape  of  tall  slender  lekythi  or  amphors,  sar- 
cophagi, and  other  sepulchral  embellishments,  largely  of  the  best 
period  of  art.  —  XV.  Room  op  the  Romak  Sepulohbal  Rsubps 

XVI.  Room  of  thb  Votive  Reliefs  (atdouaa  dlva^p.aTix(»v 
dvaY^uf  o>v).  On  the  £.  and  N.  walls  are  rows  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  best  preserved  votive  reliefs  from  the  AikLe^pition  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Acropolis  (p.  55).  On  a  round  base  before  the  centre  of  the 
E.wall,  stands  a  specially  important  fragment,  representing  Asklo- 
pios  and  his  family  in  the  temple,  to  the  left,  while  on  the  right  a 
band  of  small  worshippers  approach  the  altar  with  a  ram.  Most  of 
the  other  reliefs  represent  this  same  scene,  though  never  precisely  in 
the  same  way.  The  most  prominent  figure,  after  the  god,  is  Hygieia, 
though  Demeter  (seated)  and  Persephone  (with  a  torch)  also  occur, 
tor  the  festival  of  Asklepios  was  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  my- 
steries. On  the  other  walls  are  votive  reliefs  from  other  parts  of 
Attica  and  the  rest  of  Greece.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  TrUateral  Mon- 
ument^ bearing  on  one  sideDionysos  with  theKantharos  and  figures 
of  Nike  on  the  other  two;  this  belonged  to  the  votive  offering  of  a 
choragos.  To  the  right  and  left  are  altars.  —  The  — 

XVII.  Room  (at9ouaa  d^aYXiScpoov  xal  6ia?p($pa)V  Ip^wv)  con- 
tains miscellaneous  works.  On  the  walls  are  Inscriptions,  with  re- 
liefs, referring  to  Ephebi,  etc.  Here  also  is  a  rich  collection  of  so- 
called  Banquets  of  the  Dead.  In  these  the  deceased  is  represented 
recUning  on  a  couch  (kline)  at  a  meal,  usually  with  a  female  figure 
seated  at  his  feet.  -*-  In  the  centre  of  the  room;  large  capital  of  a 
column ;  sarcophagus  with  a  recumbent  man  and  woman ;  covering 
from  a  funeral  monument  in  Ithaka.  In  front  of  the  middle  of  the 
window- wall  is  a  semi-circular  base  with  an  inscription,  found  to 
the  N.  of  the  Theseion. 

Two  side-rooms  (PI.  a  and  b),  one  of  which  is  embellished 
with  a  Byzantine  door-frame,  contain  specimens  of  Bysantme  and 
Later  Art, 

The  Epigbapiiical  Museum  (curator,   Dr.  Loliiag)^  which  is  united 
with  the  Kational  Museum,  is  deposited  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  build 
ing.    The  entrance  is  beside  the  custodian's  hut  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  8.  side  (adm.  daily  9-12,   except  Sun.  and  holidays).     This  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions  fills  four  larj^e  hiUls  and  a  la^e  court. 


In  the  Hue  de  Patisiaj  ^4  M.  farther  on,  are  extensive  Cavalry 
Barracks,  On  the  large  drilling-ground  adjacent  (irXateta  tou  ^Apecoc), 
in  front  of  a  small  church,  now  stands  the  monument  erected  in 
1843  in  memory  of  those  soldiers  of  the  ^Sacred  Band'  who  fell  at 
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Dragatsanlon.  This  was  a  Yolunteer  body  of  students,  led  by  Soutzos 
and  Drakoulis.  The  montiment  formerly  stood  near  the  University. 
—  3/4  M.  Patisia,  see  p.  119. 

e.  Walks  near  Athens. 

The  Palace  Garden,  with  its  shady  walks,  has  been  already 
mentioned  at  p.  47.  The  views  enjoyed  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
of  the  Nymphs  J  tlie  PnyXy  and  Phildpappos  are  so  striking  that  most 
Yisitors  to  Athens  will  seek  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  walk 
described  at  pp.  89-92.  The  route  may  be  varied  by  diverging  to 
the  S.W.  at  the  Observatory  and  walking  to  the  railway  and  the 
bed  of  the  Ilissos ;  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  is  a  broad  road,  which 
leads  round  the  base  of  the  Hill  of  Phllopappos  in  the  direction 
of  the  Olympieion,  whence  we  may  return  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution by  the  Phaleron  tramway  (p.  36;  comp.  PL  D,  8).  This 
circuit  takes  from  1  to  1 V2  ^'* ;  ^^^  ^^^^  V^^  of  it  commands  a 
constant  view  of  the  plain  of  Phaleron  and  the  sea,  and  in  the 
latter  part,  after  rounding  the  corner  of  the  Phil6pappos  hill,  we 
have  before  us  the  striking  view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  S. ,  while 
to  the  right  are  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  with  the  Lykabettos 
in  the  background. 

The  LvKABBTTas,  the  finely-shaped  hill  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
town,  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  most  of  the  views 
of  Athens,  itself  commands  a  splendid  panorama.  The  ascent  may 
be  made  either  from  the  S.E.  or  from  the  N.W.  side  (comp.  PI.  H, 
3,4);  the  former  is  the  most  usual  way  from  the  hotels  in  the 
Place  de  la  Constitution.  We  follow  the  Kephisia  Road,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Palace,  to  the  comer  of  the  Palace  Garden,  then  turn  to 
the  left,  and  after  a  few  paces  cross  a  vacant  space  obliquely  to  the 
right.  In  6  min.  after  leaving  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  we 
reach  the  reservoir  of  the  Totm  Aqiieduet  (Ae^afjiev-r) ;  445  ft.), 
where  there  is  a  small  caf^  commanding  a  fine  view.  This  aque- 
duct was  begun  by  the  Emp.  Hadrian  (p.  44)  and  completed  by 
T.  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  A  careful  examination  in  1847  revealed  that  the  structure 
was  still  available,  and  in  1855  and  1861-69  were  made  the  repairs 
and  alterations  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  resumption  of  its  old  du- 
ties. The  water  is  brought  from  Mt.  Pentelikon  vitl  Ampelokfpi 
(p.  121).  A  path,  diverging  to  the  left  at  a  group  of  five  cypresses 
above  the  aqueduct,  leads  to  the  view-points  mentioned  below. 
From  the  aqueduct  we  ascend  by  a  steep  path,  partly  cut  in  the 
rook,  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  top  of  the  ♦Lykabett6»  (910  ft ;  PI.  H,  3). 
The  keeper  of  the  little  Chapel  of  8t,  George  here  proffers  the  vis- 
itor a  chair  (20 1.  in  the  offertory).  The  view,  which  is  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  by  morning  or  evening  light,  embraces  the  town 
of  Athens,  with  the  Acropolis  and  the  Attic  plain  around  it,  the 
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PiTsas,  the  Bay  of  Phaleion  and  the  whole  of  the  Saionic  Gulf, 
with  the  islands  of  uEgina  and  Salamis  and  the  distant  mountains 
of  Aigolis.  To  the  right  of  Salamis  rise  the  mountains  of  Corinth 
and  Megara ;  in  front,  cutting  short  the  plain  and  hiding  a  great 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Elensls,  are  the  mountains  of  Skarmang^,  the 
ancient  iEgaleos,  crossed  by  the  Daphni  Pass  and  adjoined  by  the 
Korydallos  and  (farther  to  the  N.)  Mt.  Pames.  Between  these  and 
Pentellkon,  which  rises  to  the  N.E.,  stretches  the  upper  Attic  plain. 
To  the  E.  stands  Mt.  Hymettos. 

The  road  on  the  N.W.  side,  a  continuation  of  the  Rue  de  Sina 
(PI.  F,  4),  leads  past  a  grotesque  rock,  named  the  Fro^s  Mouth 
\Fro8chmaul;  PL  F,  G,  3)  by  the  Germans  in  Athens.  Near  this 
rock,  opposite  the  French  Archaeological  School  (p.  94),  is  a  fa- 
vourite spring  of  fresh  water.  A  steep  ascent  of  about  7  min.  from 
the  Frog's  Mouth,  past  a  clump  of  agaves,  brings  us  to  a  rock  com- 
manding a  finer  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs  than  that  firom 
the  top  of  the  Lykabettos.  The  accompanying  Panorama  is  taken 
from  this  point,  and  obviates  any  farther  description  of  the  view. 
The  above-mentioned  path  from  the  aqueduct  to  this  point  contin- 
nes  to  ascend,  beyond  an  angle  of  rock,  to  the  prettily  situated 
Chapel  of  Hag.  Isidoros. 

The  Koldn6B,  the  storied,  olive-surrounded  home  of  Sophocles 
and  the  scene  of  his  *CEdipus  Coloneus',  lies  about  IY2  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  94).  We  may  take  the  Rue 
du  Pir^e  and  then  turn  to  the  right  by  the  Kolokythou  road,  along 
which  runs  the  tramway  (p.  36)  to  Kolokythou  (p.  107).  —  About 
1/2  M.  beyond  the  bridge  outside  the  town  lies  on  the  right  the 
Chapel  of  Bagios  Konstantinoa.  About  300  yds.  farther  on  we  quit 
the  road  and  proceed  to  the  right  towards  the  flat  hill  of  Kolonos, 
distinguished  by  two  conspicuous  white  tombstones.  This  is  the 
ancient  Kolonos  Hippios.  The  neglected  stones  mark  the  graves  of 
the  accomplished  antiquaries,  Ott fried  MiiUer  (d.  1840)  and  Charles 
Lenormant  (d.  1859).  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  hill,  which 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Demeter.  The  view  of  Athens  and 
its  Acropolis  from  the  Kolonos  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

To  the  S.  or  S.W.  of  the  Kolonos  lay  the  Academy,  a  large 
piece  of  ground  dedicated  to  Athena  and  named  after  AkademoSy 
an  early  owner.  It  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  Hipparohos, 
son  of  Peisistratos,  and  was  at  first  used  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
Kimon  laid  it  out  with  walks  and  embellished  it  with  trees  and 
fountains,  and  *the  olive  groves  of  Academe'  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  Plato  and  other  public  teachers.  Through  the  great  phil- 
osopher the  name  has  become  celebrated,  and  has  been  univer- 
sally chosen  as  the  designation  of  the  modem  abodes  of  science 
and  art.  Twelve  olives  of  hoary  antiquity  ([Aop(ai),  said  to  have 
'leen  propagated  from  shoots  of  the  sacred  tree  of  Athena  (p.  7!2), 
tood  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  goddess.   Beneath  their 
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shade  were  altars  of  Zeus  Kaiaebatea  (the  descender  on  the  lightning) 
or  Mdriosj  of  Aihena  herself,  and  of  Hercules.  The  surrounding 
district  is  described  by  Sophocles  in  his  celebrated  strophes : 

*Friend,  in  our  land  of  victor-steeds  thou  art  come 

To  this  Heaven-fostered  haunt,  Earth'^s  fairest  home, 

Gleaming  Colonos,  where  the  nightingale 

In  cool  green  covert  warbleth  ever  clear, 

True  to  the  deep-flushed  ivy  and  the  dear 

Divine,  impenetrable  shade. 

From  wildered  boughs  and  myriad  fruitage  made, 

Sunless  at  noon,  stormless  in  every  gale. 

Wood-roving  Bacchus  there,  with  mazy  round, 

And  his  nymph  nurses  range  the  unoffended  ground\ 

(Lewis  Campbell's  Translation.) 

The  Academy  -was  once  connected  with  the  Dipylon  (pp.  87,  89) 
by  a  road  flanked  with  monuments  to  Perikles  and  other  eminent 
statesmen  and  warriors.  The  grave  of  Plato  was  also  formerly 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  haunt. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Kolokythou^  where  the  tramway  terminates, 
there  are  several  restaurants  with  gardens  prettily  situated  on  the 
Kephisos. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  of  1-1 V2  ^r.  may  be  made  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  (p.  88;  PI.  A,  4)  along  the  'Sacred  Way' 
to  Eleusis  and  through  the  olive  grove  In  the  plain  of  the  Kephisos. 
On  the  left,  about  ^2  ^-  ^^^m  the  town,  lies  the  Botanical  Gktrden 
(Potavixic  x-^TTo?),  with  its  lofty  poplars  (entrance  by  the  second 
door).  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  a  small  Kaffenton  on  the 
right,  near  a  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  Kephisos.  After  stopping 
here  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  raki  and  the  view  of  the  Acropolis,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  without  crossing  the  bridge,  and  skirt  the  Kephisos  to 
the  first  broad  road ,  which  leads  us  back  to  the  town.  The  nar- 
rower paths  should  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  lead  astray.  The  glimp- 
ses of  the  Acropolis  seen  through  the  aged  and  gnarled  stems  of  the 
olive-trees  impart  a  great  charm  to  this  walk.  One  specially  old 
tree  is  known  as  'Plato's  Olive-tree*. 


9.  Excursions  in  Attica. 

'■Qttoeunque  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  hisforiam  pedem  ponimus.^ 

Cicero. 

The  peninsula  of  'AxxtTcf)  or  Attica  (properly  'AxTixif) ,  from 
dxr/),  a  rocky  beach)  has  an  area  of  976  sq.M.,  with  190,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W,  by  the  ranges  of  Kithaeron 
(now  Elatids')  and  Fames  (now  Ozea'),  which  attain  a  height  of 
4600  ft,  and  consists  of  a  flat,  undulating  district,  broken  up  by  the 
mountain  groups  of  Perktelikon  (3640  ft.)  and  Hymettos  (3370  ft.). 
In  the  middle  of  it  lies  the  plain  of  Athens  (t6  iceBCov),  which 
stretches,  with  a  breadth  of  2^2"^  M.,  from  Mt.  Parnes  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  14  M.    The  dry  calcareous  soil  is  adapted  for  little  ve- 
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gelation  except  the  olive  and  tlie  fig,  though  the  vine  is  now  assi- 
dnou sly  cultivated.  The  supply  of  vrater  is  scanty.  The  water  of 
the  Kephisos  is  exhausted  by  irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  sea, 
and  in  summer  the  bed  of  the  lUaos  is  as  a  rule  almost  dry. 
Large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  seen  grazing  in  every  direction. 
The  barren  nature  of  Attic  soil  is  noticed  by  Thucydides,  who 
considers  it  the  reason  why  the  country  was  spared  foreign  im- 
migration and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  inhab- 
itants of  modern  Attica,  which  is  grouped  in  one  nomarchy  or  pro- 
vince with  Boeotia,  Salamis,  andi£glna,  are  almost  all  of  Albanian 
descent. 

Most  of  the  following  excursions  may  each  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  points  may  now  be  reached  by  Bail- 
way.  Parties  of  3-4  may  hire  a  Carriage  for  20-30  dr.  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  distance,  while  single  travellers  may  obtain  a  Seuidle 
Horse  for  about  10  dr.  a  day.  The  inconvenient  habit  the  Greek  coach- 
men have  of  stopping  at  nearly  every  wayside  tavern  has  probably  been 
already  experienced  by  the  traveller  on  his  way  from  the  Pireeus  to 
Athens.  Travellers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  should  not  attempt  the  excursions  occupying  several 
days,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  longer  excursions,  without  a  Courier  (p.  xiv), 
—  Provisions  should  in  most  cases  be  brought  from  Athens,  and  refresh- 
ments of  this  kind  are  included  in  the  'pension'*  charges  of  the  hotels. 

a.  The  Pirsens. 

The  landing  at  the  Pireeus  and  the  road  from  the  Pirfleus  to  Athens 
are  described  at  p.  2.  Those  who  make  the  excursion  from  Athens  do 
80  most  conveniently  by  the  Piraeus  Eailway,  the  trains  running  every 
72  hr.  (hourly  before  8  a.m.  and  after  8  p.m.)  in  20  min.  (fares  1  dr.,  60  1. ; 
return  1  dr.  60,  1  dr.  15  1.).  The  station  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Eue  d'Her- 
mes  (PI.  B,  5)  *,  the  ticket-clerk  speaks  French. 

The  ridlway  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens  and  Corinth^  described  at  p.  147, 
is  not  intended  for  local  traffic. 

Tramtcety  from  Athens  to  Phaleron,  see  p.  36. 

The  Railway  from  Athens  to  the  Pibjetjs,  opened  in  1869, 
runs  partly  through  cuttings  and  does  not  command  so  many  views 
as  the  road.  The  best  view  is  obtained  to  the  right,  where  the 
olive  grove  and  N.  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens  is  overlooked.  The 
only  intermediate  station  is  FhUeron,  for  New  Phaleron  (^Hotel, 
with  good  restaurant;  Bath  Establishments ,  bath  40  1.),  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Athenians  for  sea-bathing  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
with  an  open-air  theatre  (comp.  p.  36).  —  About  1/4  M.  to  the 
N.  of  Phaleron,  between  the  two  lines  of  railway,  is  the  Monument 
of  KaraiskakiSj  the  brave  and  shrewd  leader  of  the  Klephts,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  here  in  a  sortie  on  May  6th,  1827,  the  day 
before  the  grand  attack  on  the  camp  of  Kioutagi  he  had  planned 
for  the  relief  of  Athens  (comp.  p.  46). 

The  train  skirta  the  base  of  the  projecting  hill,  where  the 
southernmost  of  the  Long  Walls  joined  the  fortifications  of  the  Pi- 
rsBus  (comp.  p.  2).  The  monument  on  the  hill  commemorates  the 
French  and  English  soldiers  who  died  at  the  Piraeus  in  1854. 
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Pineufl.  —  Both  the  Railway  Stations  (for  the  old  line  to  Athens 
and  for  the  Peloponnesian  Railway)  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  harbour.  Those  who  mean  to  proceed  at  once  by  steamer  may  entrust 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  boatmen  at  the  station. 

Hotels.  HdTEL  St.  P&tebsboubg  ,  Hotkl  dss  Etranobes  ,  both  in 
the  Place  d'ApoUon,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  harbour,  R.  2-6  dr.,  French 
and  Italian  spoken.  —  Cafes  in  the  Place  de  Th^mistocle. 

Restanranta.  Ares^  below  the  Hdtel  St.  Pdtersbourg;  Lavra,  adjoin- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Spiridion;  Acropolis^  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Place 
de  Th^mistocle,  adjoining  the  Exchange  (first  floor,  reached  by  an  out- 
side staircase).  —  The  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  Pireeus  are  little  fre- 
quented by  strangers. 

Tramway  from  the  stations  to  the  custom-house,  15 1.  —  Steam  Tram- 
way to  Nea  Phaleron,  151.  (no  through-cars  to  Athens). 

Steamboat  Offices,  all  in  the  Place  d'ApoUon. 

Oarriages  in  the  Agora^  by  the  harbour  ^  to  Athens  5,  to  Keratdpyrgos 
(p.  112)  and  back  5-6  dr. 

British  Consul,  Capt.  James  Boyle.  —  American  Vioe-Oonsul,  A.  Mae- 
doitaU,  Esq. 

The  Piraeus  or  Peirceeus  (pronounced  PeeraSvs),  Italian  Pi- 
reo,  French  Le  Piree,  the  flourisMng  seaport  of  Athens,  with 
34,300  Inhab.,  is  in  its  present  aspect  entirely  of  modern  growth. 
"When  Athens  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1835,  the 
very  name  of  its  ancient  port  had  heen  forgotten.  A  group  of  fisher- 
men's huts  on  its  site  was  called  Porto  Leor^e^  from  the  figure* 
of  a  lion  which  was  carried  off  by  the  Venetians  in  1687  and  now 
stands  in  front  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  Since  1835  spacious 
quays,  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  an  exchange  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  Piraeus  is  now  second  only  to  Patras  as  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  Is  yearly  acquiring  a  growing  share  of  the  ^Egean 
sea  trade  which  twenty  years  ago  was  almost  monopolized  by  Syra 
(p.  140).  Once  more  as  in  antiquity  the  fine  harbour  is  filled  with 
merchantmen  from  foreign  shores,  while  along  the  banks  lie  the 
smaller  vessels,  which  transact  the  trade  with  the  insular  and  other 
seaports  of  Greece.  A  few  men-of-war  may  generally  be  seen  here 
at  anchor,  though  not  those  sailing  under  the  Greek  flag. 

In  comparison  with  ^gina,  Corinth,  and  the  coast-towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  Athens  entered  the  lists  of  commerce  at  a  late  period.  Even  the 
legislation  of  Solon  is  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Athenians  are  a  people  of  husbandmen  and  cattle-breeders.  Their  naval 
instincts  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  capture  of  Salamis  (p.  114). 
Down  to  the  Persian  wars,  however,  the  open  roads  of  Phaleron  afford- 
ed ample  accommodation  for  the  few  vessels  owned  by  the  Athenians. 
To  Themistokles  belongs  the  credit  of  founding  the  naval  preeminence 
of  Athens,  in  persuading  his  fellow-citizens  to  devote  the  proceeds  of 
the  silver^mines  of  Laurion  (p.  130)  to  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  He  also 
discerned  the  advantages  of  the  gulf  of  Pireeus,  which  was  at  that  time 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  swampy  ground  [Halae)^  and 
began  to  lay  out  a  capacious  harbour.  After  the  end  of  the  wars  with 
Persia  the  fortifications  of  the  new  naval  and  commercial  harbours  were 
completed  in  haste,  and  Themistokles  is  even  said  to  have  contem- 
plated the  transference  of  the  whole  of  Athens  to  the  Pirrcus.  Under 
Perikles  the  building  of  the  seaport  was  completed  on  a  uniform  plan 
by  the  celebrated  Bippodamos  of  Miletos,  who  afterwards  laid  out  the 
towns  of  Rhodes  and  Thurii.  The  Piraeus,  like  Rhodes,  and  partly 
also  on  account  of  its  situation,  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of .  the  time,  and  the  Athenians  compared  its 
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boat-houses  with  the  Propylcea  and  the  Parthenon.  The  construction 
of  the  'Long  Walls^  brought  the  Firceus  into  still  closer  union  with 
Athens  and  made  the  town  and  its  port  as  it  were  one  city  with  two 
centres.  The  Piraeus,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  AfetoeH^  or  subject  citizens, 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade,  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  democracy,  while  Athens  was  the  abode  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment represented  by  the  original  free  citizens.  Thus  when  Sparta  subdued 
Athens  in  B.C.  404  after  a  prolonged  contest,  one  of  the  conditions  im 
posed  by  the  aristocratic  victors  was  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  the  fortifications  and  ship-houses  of  the  Piraeus.  And  when  Tkrcuy- 
boulos  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  the  follov^ng  year, 
his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Pirseus,  relying  on  the 
cordial  support  of  its  democratic  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  of  the 
harbour  were  restored  after  the  naval  victory  of  Enidos  gained  by  Konon 
over  Pisandros  in  B.C.  393,  and  Athens  and  its  seaport  both  entered  on  a 
second  period  of  prosperity.  Eonon  erected  at  the  Pirseus  a  sanctuary  of 
Euplcea,  or  the  Enidian  Aphrodite,  while  Kephiaodoto$  carved  a  statue  of 
Athena  Soteira,  or  the  saviour,  which  was  erected  by  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Soter.  The  ship-houses  were  also  rebuilt.  The  finest  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Pirseus  was  the  Arsenal  of  Ffiilo,  constructed  during  the 
rule  of  Lykourgos  (p.  43),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  military  harbour.  From 
B.C.  322  to  229  the  citadel  of  Hunichia,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  forti- 
fications, was  occupied  by  the  Macedonians.  In  B.C.  86  the  Pirseus  was 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  lost  its  importance  for  the  next  1900  years. 

The  town  of  Piraeus,  -with  its  broad  and  straight  streets ,  offers 
no  attraction  to  the  visitor,  except  the  small  but  interesting  museum 
of  antiquities  in  the  Oymnasiumj  in  the  Place  Korai's  (in  the  Plan 
erroneously  termed  Karaiskakis;  entr.  from  the  Rue  Karaiskakis, 
adm.  50  I.).  The  collection  includes  several  good  tombstones  and 
a  few  statues  of  emperors  and  vases  of  the  Roman  period. 

An  interesting  walk,  however,  occupying  about  2^/2  lirs.,  may 
be  taken  round  the  Haaboub.  On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  proceed  along  the  N.  basin  of  the  harbour,  now  very 
shallow,  to  the  peninsula  of  Eetioneia.  In  8  min.,  beyond  a  church- 
yard ('EX(5oia),  we  reach  an  ancient  wall,  10-12  ft.  thick,  with  sev- 
eral round  towers,  which  ascends  from  the  harbour  towards  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  gateway.  Farther  on  (comp.  the  Plan) 
are  other  vestiges  of  the  old  fortifications,  all  probably  parts  of  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred, who  attained  power  in  B.C.  411. 

We  now  cross  by  boat  to  the  KantharoSy  or  Naval  Harhoufj 
where  the  Athenian  war-triremes  lay ,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  and  the  merchantmen  in  the  basin.  The  W.  part  of  the 
Pirsean  peninsula,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  leaf  (see  Plan)  and 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  middle,  bore,  as  is  now  believ- 
ed, the  name  of  Akte.  To  the  right  is  a  lofty  wall  enclosing  a 
space,  with  a  simple  Royal  Villa,  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  this  ground, 
which  is  reached  by  a  fatiguing  path  through  a  gap  in  the  wall  farther 
up  and  then  through  a  quarry ,  are  two  tombs  hewn  in  the  living 
rock ,  often  covered  by  water  but  accessible  at  low  tide ;  the  first  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Themistokles,  The  rounded 
blocks  lying  about  here  may  have  been  part  of  an  ancient  lightho 
use  or  beacon.  Close  by  is  a  modern  Lighthouse^  to  the  N.  of  which 
(now  scarcely  accessible)  is  the  Tomh  of  Miaulis,  a  plain  marble 
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monument  in  memory  of  a  naval  hero  in  the  "War  of  Liberation  (d. 
1835).  —  Here,  as  well  as  farther  along  the  path  which  now  skirts 
the  beach,  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  massive  wall  strengthened 
with  towers,  which  defended  the  entire  peninsula  on  the  side  next 
the  open  sea.  The  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  show 
numerous  traces  of  ancient  dwellings  and  quarries.  At  the  highest 
point  (187  ft.)  is  the  signal  used  for  telegraphing  to  Athens  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamboats.  To  the  S,E.,  near  the  spring  of  Tzirloneri, 
is  a  caf^,  the  seats  in  front  of  which  afford  a  charming  view.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  small  bay  was  Phreattys, 

To  the  E.  is  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Zea,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  fortified  in  antiquity.  Traces  of  the  substructures  of  the  sheds 
or  ship-houses  (v£(6ooixoi)  for  the  reception  of  the  ancient  triremes 
are  visible  under  the  water. .  The  celebrated  Skeuotheka  of  Philo 
(p.  110),  an  arsenal  completed  about  330 B.C.,  stood  near  the  N.E. 
side.  Near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  bay  are  traces  of  the  rows  of 
seats  and  foundations  of  the  stage  of  the  so-called  New  Theatre, 

The  broad  road  skirts  the  edge  of  the  bay,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of 
which  is  a  group  of  villas  frequented  by  the  Athenians  in  summer. 
To  the  left  are  a  few  ancient  tombs  and  votive  niches.  The  road 
then  runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Munichia  and  reaches  the  Har- 
bour of  Munichia,  where  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  similar  to 
those  in  the  bay  of  Zea.  It  finally  leads  back  to  the  town ,  passing 
near  the  monument  to  French  and  English  soldiers  mentioned  at 
p.  108.   Road  to  the  railway-station  of  Phaleron,  see  below. 

The  ascent  of  the  Hill  of  Himichia  (280  ft.),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  PiraBus ,  is  rather  trying  from  the  side  next  the  sea,  but 
there  is  an  easy  path  on  the  N.W.  slope.  It  was  here  that  Thrasy- 
boulos  and  afterwards  the  Macedonians  entrenched  themselves.  The 
extensive  view  embraces  the  Bay  of  Phaleron ,  Mt.  Hymettos ,  the 
Attic  plain,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  Lykabettos,  and  Mt. 
Fames;  to  the  S.  are  the  islands  of  Hydra,  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  the 
tiny  Psyttaleia,  and  also  the  town  of  Pirasus.  To  the  W.  of  the  Chap- 
el of  St.  ELias  is  the  entrance  of  a  deep  subterranean  passage,  with 
165  dilapidated  steps ;  it  is  now  called  Arethusa  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  well.  On  the  W.  slope  is  the  circular 
site  of  the  Old  Theatre  and  traces  of  rows  of  seats  (difficult  to  find). 
The  valley  to  the  S.  of  the  hill  with  the  Anglo-French  monument, 
outside  the  ancient  town-walls,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Curtius  to  be 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippodrome  for  chariot  and  horse  races.  — 
From  this  point  we  can  reach  the  railway  in  a  few  minutes  and 
follow  the  line  to  the  station  of  Phaleron  (p.  108). 

b.  Salamis. 

A  viflit  from  the  Pirttus  to  the  scene  of  the  Battle  op  8alamis,  in- 
cluding a  short  inspection  of  the  island,  takes  abont  6-8  hrs.  We  may 
either  walk  to  the  (2  hrs.)  ferry  and  cross  there  •,  or,  if  the  wind  be  favour- 
able, take  a  sailing-boat  direct  from  the  Piraeus  to  Ambelaki  (ca.  6  dr., 
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whole  day  10  dr.)*  —  Tourists  may  sometimes,  by  special  permission  of  the 
captain,  avail  themselves  of  the  small  steamer  which  plies  daily  from 
the  Pirecus,'  starting  about  7  a.m.,  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  113).  —  Those  whose 
time  is  limited  may  content  themselves  with  a  survey  of  the  bay  from 
Keratdpyrgos^  which  is  accessible  by  carriage  (there  and  back  2  hrs. ;  fare, 
see  p.  109). 

On  quitting  the  railway-station  at  the  Piraeut^  we  proceed  al- 
most to  the  churchyard  mentioned  on  p.  110.  Here  we  follow  the 
new  road  to  the  right,  which  brings  us  in  40  mln.  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Qeorge  at  Kerazini,  In  8  min.  more  we  pass  a  small  eminence 
on  the  left,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  sanctuary  of  Hercules.  The  ridge  to  the  right  is  Mt, 
jEgaleoB  or  KorydalloSy  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The 
hill  in  front  has  long  borne  the  name  of  the  Throne  of  Xerxes  y  from 
its  identification  with  the  'rocky  brow*  on  which  Xerxes  sat  in  his 
silver-footed  chair  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  As  ancient 
writers,  however,  emphasize  his  propinquity  to  his  ships,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  rocky  promontory  of 
KeratdpyrgoSj  which  projects  into  the  bay  farther  on.  A  powder- 
magazine  has  been  erected  here. 

Whether  the  Keratopyrgos  is  or  is  not  the  point  from  which  Xerxes 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  armament ,  it  certainly  commands  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  strait,  where,  on  the  19th  day  of  Boedromion 
(Sept.  20th),  in  the  year  B.  G.  480,  the  Greeks  won  the  momentous  battle 
that  secured  their  future  independence.  To  the  S.  lies  the  islet  of 
Psyttdleiaj  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  Persian  array.  The 
Persian  fleet  consisted  of  about  1000  vessels,  one  half  of  which  push- 
ed forward  to  the  Salaminian  promontory  of  Kynotura^  while  the  other 
half  advanced  along  the  Attic  coast,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian 
army.  About  600  picked  men  were  stationed  by  night  on  Psyttaleia 
to  cut  off  the  Greeks  who  should  be  wrecked  and  driven  on  shore. 
The  800  vessels  of  the  Greek  fleet  cast  anchor  on  the  night  before 
the  battle  in  the  Bay  of  Ambelaki.  Aristides,  who  had  been  at  once 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  also  several  Tenean  deserters  brought  the 
news  that  Xerxes  intended  to  follow  the  cunning  advice  of  Themistokles 
and  to  try  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  a  single  blow.  The 
Peloponnesians ,  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering,  were  thus  forced  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  retiring  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  others.  The 
last  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in  arrang^g  the  line  of  battle.  The 
Athenian  vessels  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Grecian  fleet  and  were 
opposed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians;  in  the  centre  were  the  ships 
of  ^gina  and  Euboea  opposite  the  Gilicians  and  Pamphilians;  to  the  left 
was  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  facing  the  right  or  Ionian  wing  of  the 
Persian  armament. 

^But  when  at  length  the  snowy-steeded  day 

Burst  o''er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 

First  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  uprose, 

Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 

Leapt  the  blithe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 

Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 

Bv  vain  opinion  *,  not  like  wavering  flight 

Billowed  the  solemn  peean  of  the  Greeks, 

But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging 

With  lusty  cheer.    Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  voice 

Biased  o^er  the  main  •,  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 

Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended. 

And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed, 

Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first, 
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Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  ttraight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.    Sons  of  the  Gseeks,  advance ! 
Your  country  free,  your  children  free,  your  wives ! 
The  altars  of  your  native  Gods  deliver, 
And  your  ancestral  tombs.  —  Airs  now  at  stake  1 
A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back-rolled 
In  Persian  speech.    Nor  more  delay,  but  straight 
Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 
Dashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack 
And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 
The  figure-head;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 
Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 
At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 
Stood  the  harsh  shock;  but  soon  their  multitude 
Became  their  ruin;  in  the  narrow  frith 
They  might  not  use  their  strength,  and,  jammed  together, 
Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other, 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 
Was  seen  no  more,  with  multitude  of  ships 
And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn. 
And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead;  till,  in  the  end, 
Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 
Had  oars,  in  most  disordered  flight  rowed  off. 
As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  00  the  Greeks, 
With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck. 
Struck  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  sea. 
With  wail  and  moaning,  was  possessed  around, 
Till  black-eyed  night  shot  darkness  o^er  the  fray.** 
As  under  these  circumstances  the  Persian  fleet  had  no  time  to  take 
on  board  the  troojps  landed  on  Psyttaleia,  Aristides  hastily  collected  a 
band  of  armed  citizens,  who  with  the  women  had  watched  the  combat 
from  the  shore,  landed  on  the  island,  and,  under  tiie  very  eyes  of  the 
londly  lamenting  Xerxes,  destroyed: 

*The  bloom  of  all  the  Persian  youth,  in  spirit 
The  bravest,  and  in  birth  the  noblest  princes\ 
The  above  passage,  from  the  ^Persians'*  of  ^schylus  (translated  by 
Prof.  J.  8.  Blackle),  is  the  account  of  the  battle  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
messenger  sent  to  inform  Queen  Atossa,  in  the  royal  palace  at  Susa.  of  its 
disastrous  result,  ^schylus  himself  fought  in  the  battle  and  eight  years 
later  (in  March,  472  B.  C.)  his  tragedy  was  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysos  at  Athens.  We  may  therefore  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  account. 

From  Kerat6pyrgo8  the  road  leads  along  the  shore  for  2  M.  more, 
commanding  an  excellent  yIow  of  the  bay  and  the  Island,  and  ends 
at  the  ferry  (P€rama)  to  Salamis.  While  waiting  for  the  boat  the 
trayeUer  may  refresh  himself  with  mastlcha  (p.  xxy]  at  the  ferry- 
house  (10 1.3.  The  passage  (1  dr.  ^  bargain  necessary)  usually  takes 
about  Y2  ^"i  ^^^  Taries  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind.  On  the 
way  it  passes  near  the  island  of  8t.  Oeorge,  probably  one  of  the 
ancient  Pharmakousae,  on  which  the  Qrave  of  Ciree  used  to  be 
pointed  out.  —  On  the  opposite  coast,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  ferry,  lies 
the  Chief  Station  of  the  QreekFleetf  with  the  Naval  Arsenal  (steamer 
to  the  PirsBus,  see  p.  112). 

The  island  of  BalAmif,  36  sq.  M.  in  area,  with  6300  inhab.  (al- 
most exclnalTely  Albanians),  owes  its  name  ('Shalam',  *Salem*, 
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peace  oi  rest)  to  Ph(Bnician  settleis.  In  the  Iliad  it  appearB  as  the 
home  of  the  elder  AJax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  afterwards  worshipped 
here  as  a  national  hero.  The  possession  of  the  island  was  long  dis- 
puted by  Megaora  and  Athens,  but  was  at  last  permanently  secured 
for  the  latter  power  by  Solon  and  Peisistratos  (B.C.  698).  Much  of 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  barren,  but  considerable  quantities  of 
wine  and  grain  are  produced.  The  ancient  capital  lay  at  the  landing- 
place  ('skala')  of  the  present  Amheldki  (1200  inhab.),  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  traces  of  it  are  still  risible  under 
the  water.  The  hill  with  the  windmill,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which 
the  ancient  town  lay,  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

Those  who  wish  a  more  extensive  surrey  of  the  island  should 
follow  the  broad  road  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills  to  (2^2  ^0 
KouLouBi  (1200lnhab.),  the  present  capital.  There  are  several  taverns 
and  caftfs  here,  but  those  who  desire  night-quarters  are  dependent 
on  private  hospitality.  The  town ,  now  officially  named  Sdlamis, 
lies  on  theN.E.  bank  of  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  which  runs  deeply 
into  the  W.  side  of  the  island  and  from  many  points  of  view  appears 
completely  land-locked.  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buUdings 
here.  On  festivals  the  young  men  and  maidens,  attired  in  gaily- 
coloured  costumes,  here  perform  a  number  of  curious  dances,  which 

are  supposed  to  have  preserved  the  features  of  a  very  ancient  period. 
A  pleasant  path  leads  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  17.W.  from  Eoalouri, 
throngfi  the  valley  between  the  hill  of  St.  Elicu  and  the  three  conspicu- 
ous windmills,  to  the  convent  of  Phaaerom^ne,  the  scene  of  a  much  fre- 
quented Pan^gyris  (Sept.  4th),  and  thence  to  the  0/4  hr.)  Pirama^  or  ferry, 
of  Hegara.  Here  remains  of  antiquity  are  again  encountered,  belonging 
to  a  small  fort  named  Boudoron,  The  passage  of  the  strait  takes  ^/4  hr. 
(20-301.),  and  the  walk  from  the  ferry  to  Megara  about  IV2  hr.  (see  p.  148). 

c.  Eleusis. 

•  Bail  WAT  in  about  i  hr.  (fares  3  dr.  20,  3  dr.  65 1.;  return-fares  5  dr.  10, 
4  dr.  15 1.).  —  This  trip  is  better  made  by  Cabriaob  (ca.  20  dr.),  in  about 
2V2  hrs.  —  Oood  walkers  require  4  hrs.  A  stay  of  2  hrfi.  at  Eleusis  is 
ample.    The  Railway  JUstawant  is  tolerable. 

Railway  to  Eleusis,  beginning  at  the  Peloponnesian  station 
(PL  B,  1),  see  pp.  147,  148. 

Road  f&om  Athens  to  Eleusis.  The  ^Sacred  Way'  to  Eleusis 
begins  at  the  Dipylon  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  fPl.  A,  4; 
p.  87)  and  as  far  as  the  Kephisos  (}/2hi'8  walk)  has  been  described 
at  p.  107.  On  the  bank  of  this  stream  stood  the  'Holy  Fig-Tree', 
presented  by  Demeter  to  Phytalos  in  recognition  of  the  hero's  hos- 
pitality. Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  Kaffenion  beside  a  powder- 
factory  ;  to  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Pirtens.  The  ancient 
road,  with  which  the  modern  one  corresponds  pretty  closely,  was 
lined  almost  all  the  way  to  Eleusis  with  tombstones,  traces  of  which 
are  visible  at  several  points. 

The  road  now  ascends  the  ravine  Intersecting  the  range  of  ML 
JSgaleos  Uom  £.  to  W.  (1  hr.).    To  the  left  is  a  lunatic  Asylam. 
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Bcfyond  the  hill  of  8t,  Eliasy  to  the  right,  the  road  descends.  Farther 
on,  to  the  right,  is  a  poultry-farm  and  on  both  sides  is  a  group  of 
caf^s,  where  the  horses  are  watered.  To  the  left  is  the  (V4hr.) 
decayed  Cronvent  of  Daphni,  first  mentioned  in  1263,  which  has 
fallen  into  decay  since  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  enclosing  wall,  opposite  a  well.  The  court  con- 
tains some  Byzantine  sculptures  and  also  a  few  fragments  of  Ionic 
columns  and  other  marble  relics  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
anciently  occupied  this  site.  A  number  of  sculptures,  found  in  the 
course  of  excavations  at  the  convent  and  on  the  Sacred  Way,  are 
preserved  in  a  small  chamber.  The  church  is  generally  open.  The 
Byzantine  mosaics,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  interesting,  particularly 
the  figure  of  ^Ghrlstos  Pantokrator'  in  the  dome.  In  one  of  the 
vestibules  stand  two  old  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  bears  a  coat-of- 
aims  with  fleurs-de-lis,  indicating  that  the  convent  was  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  Frankish  dukes  of  the  family  of  De  la  Roche 
(p.  45).  The  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  W.  door  ascends  to  a 
terrace  commanding  a  view  of  part  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis. 

Farther  on  the  rocks,  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  show  num- 
erous traces  of  the  *  Sacred  Way*.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  pass, 
where  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  is  laid  bare,  are 
the  remains  of  some  mediaeval  fortifications,  while  in  the  rocks  to 
the  right  are  several  niches  for  votive  statuettes,  with  inscriptions. 
The  latter  prove  that  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite  once  stood  here ;  and 
to  this  probably  belong  the  remains  of  walls  unearthed  in  front  of 
the  rock.  Fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  closed  by  the  mountains 
of  Salamis.  As  we  approach  the  sea  P^hr. ;  tavern)  a  road  diverges 
to  the  left  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  disused  convent  of  Skarmangd,  about  3  M. 
beyond  which  is  the  ferry  to  Salamis  (p.  113).  On  the  right  are  marks 
left  on  the  rock  in  constructing  the  ancient  road.  Beyond  the  two 
salt  lakes  called  the  Rheitoi,  in  which  of  yore  the  priests  of  Eleusis 
alone  had  a  right  to  fish,  lies  the  Thriasian  Plain,  so  named  from 
the  old  deme  of  Thria.  Eleusis,  situated  beside  a  long  and  narrow 
ridge,  now  comes  conspicuously  into  sight ;  in  front  of  us  are  the 
chapel  of  the  Panagfa  and  its  belfry,  whUe  higher  up  to  the  right  is 
the  Tower  of  the  Franks.  Beyond  the  village,  to  the  left,  rise  the 
mountains  called  Keratqj  or  ^Horns',  from  their  shape.  Near  the 
railway-station  of  Eleusis  the  road  to  Thebes  (p.  175)  diverges  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  near  a  well,  much  frequented  by  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  probably  dating  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  At  the  entrance  to  the  (1^2  ^^0  '^iUftge  ^  the  chapel 
of  Zacharias  (p.  118). 

Eltutii  or  Levsina,  now  a  poor  and  fever-haunted  village,  with 
1200  inhabitants,  chiefly  Albanians,  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in 
Attioa,  and  appears  as  a  separate  ^town*  even  after  the  consolidating 
process  of  Theseus  described  at  p.  39.  It  was  the  home  of  JEschy- 
luB,  the  earliest  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  who  was  bom 
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here  about  the  year  B.C.  525.     The  widespread  celehrity  of  Its 

name  is  derived  from  the  worship  of  Demeter,    the  'Eleasinian 

Mysteries^  of  which,  believed  to  symbolise  the  highest  and  holiest 

feelings  of  mankind,  continued  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  down  to 

the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  present  era. 

The  old  legend  relates  tbat  Demeter  in  the  course  of  her  despairing 
search  for  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  or  Kora^  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Hades  (Pluto),  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  the  guise  of  an  old  wo- 
man and  was  hospitably  received  into  the  household  oi  King  Keleos.  This 
kindness  the  goddess  repaid  by  giving  some  seed-corn  to  Triptolernoe^  the 
son  of  Eeleos,  and  by  teaching  him  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  memory 
of  this  inestimable  gift,  which  raised  men  from  the  nomadic  state  of 
hunters  and  shepherds  and  rendered  them  capable  of  uniting  in  a  well- 
ordered  community,  was  celebrated  twice  a  year  at  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Eledsinia.  The  festivals  fell  in  the  months  of  Anthesterion  (Feb.- 
March)  and  Boedromion  (September)  and  were  thus  synchronous  with 
the  annual  revival  and  decay  of  nature.  The  same  connection  was  in- 
dicated in  the  part  of  the  story  which  records  that  Persephone  was  fin- 
ally allowed  to  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  her  mother,  while  for 
the  remaining  third  she  dwelt  in  the  underground  abode  of  her  husband 
Hades,  like  the  seed-corn  in  the  ground.  With  the  cult  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  closely  connected  that  of  Dionysos  or  lakeJios ,  who  was 
also  worshipped  as  teaching  men  the  advantages  of  social  union.  Kone 
but  the  Myati,  or  initiated,  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Eleusinia. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  festival  was  the  solemn  torch-light 
procession  that  left  Athens  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  greater 
Eleusinia,  and  passed  along  the  *Sacred  Way'  to  Eleusis.  The  details  of 
the  Mysteries  are  now  lost  beyond  recall,  but  'all  our  serious  authorities 
agree  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Mysteries  was  a  faith  which  re- 
vealed to  them  hopeful  things  about  the  world  to  come,  and  which  not 
so  much  as  a  condition,  but  as  a  consequence  of  this  clearer  light,  this 
higher  faith,  made  them  better  citizens  and  better  men'*  (Mahaffy^s  'Rambles 
and  Studies  in  Greece").  Cicero  was  one  of  the  initiated  and  has  recorded 
that  the  Mysteries  taught  ^not  only  to  live  happily,  but  to  die  with  a  fairer 
-hope\ 

Those  who  approach  from  the  Railway  Station  (p.  148)  reach 
in  about  5  min.,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  modem  village, 
the  ruins  of  the  Pboptl^a  ,  or  gateway  to  the  sacred  precincts. 
The  first  group  of  ruins  belongs  to  the  Greater  or  Outer  Propylaea^ 
perhaps  built  by  Hadrian,  resembling  those  of  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis and  facing  the  N.  E.  Six  marble  steps,  which  have  been 
broken  away  at  the  N."W.  corner,  ascend  to  the  stylobate  which 
supported  the  Ionic  columns  forming  the  actual  gateway.  The 
bases  of  two  rows  of  these  are  still  in  situ.  About  30  paces  to  the 
N.E.,  and  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  are  the  Bubstructares  of  a 
small  temple,  which  is  ascribed  to  Artemis  Propylaea,  "We  now  pass 
through  the  outer  PropylaBa,  turn  slightly  to  the  left,  pass  some  sub- 
structures, and  reach  the  Lesser  or  Inner  Propylaea^  the  front  of  which 
was  turned  towards  the  N.  This  structure  consists  of  two  parallel  walls, 
38  ft.  apart,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  opening  is  narrowed  by  trans- 
verse walls  to  a  width  of  13  ft.  Opposite  the  antsin  the  gateway  stood 
two  columns,  the  florid  capitals  of  which  were,  perhaps,  surmounted 
by  tripods.  The  emblems  and  inscriptions  on  the  fragments  of  the 
architrave,  which  are  strewn  on  the  ground,  prove  that  the  gate  was 
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restored  in  the  first  century  before  our  era  by  Appius  Glandins  Pnl- 
cher.  • —  In  the  rocks  to  the  right  (S."W.)  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of 
-which  are  the  foundations  of  a  building,  a  small  rock-staircase,  etc. 
The  objects  discovered  here  seem  to  show  that  this  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Plato. 

Passing  a  large  cutting  in  the  rock,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  we 
next  reach  the  plateau  on  which  stood  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Mtstebies  (Mi)0Tix6«  27)7t6«).  The  original  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  later  structure,  begun  by  Jktinos  (p.  66) 
imder  Perikles,  was  completed  by  the  architect  PhUon  about  a 
hundred  years  later  (ca.  B.C.  311).  The  temple-is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  in  396  A.D.,  down  to  which 
period  the  mysteries  had  been  regularly  celebrated  with  all  their 
ancient  splendour.  A  series  of  fruitless  excavations  were  carried 
on  from  the  close  of  last  century  down  to  recent  times,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  94)  to  lay  bare  the  en- 
tire temple  in  its  excavations  since  1882.  The  Portico  of  Philony 
in  front  of  the  S.E.  side,  is  183  ft.  long  and  371/2  ft.  deep;  the 
front  was  formed  by  12  Doric  columns,  with  two  others  behind  those 
at  the  comers.  From  this  portico  two  doors  led  to  the  TeUstirion, 
or  interior  of  the  temple,  which  was  partly  built  into  the  solid  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Eleusis.  Two  other  entrances  lay,  one  on  the  N.E, 
side,  facing  the  Propylsea,  and  one  on  the  S.W.  side.  A  broad  flight 
of  steps  on  the  N.E.  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  we 
obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the  arrangements.  The  interior  was 
178  ft.  long  and  170  ft.  wide,  and  contained  42  columns,  disposed 
in  six  rows,  which  supported  an  upper  story.  Round  the  walls  ran 
eight  high  steps,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  In  the  E.  angle 
of  the  great  temple  have  been  found  the  remains  of  another  temple 
of  the  ante-Persian  epoch  (denoted  on  the  Plan  by  red  lines).  This 
edifice  was  similar  in  plan  but  of  much  smaller  size  and  contained 
only  25  columns  (in  five  rows);  It  also  had  a  portico  on  the  S.E.  side. 
Partly  below  this  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  traces 
have  also  been  discovered  of  a  still  earlier  sanctuary  of  polygonal 
masonry  (Eleusinian  stone).  The  building  as  it  now  exists,  how- 
ever, dates  mainly  from  Roman  times. 

Above  the  temple  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleusinian  citadel, 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
(B.C.  403).  At  its  N.E.  edge  is  a  Chapel  of  the  Panagia  and  a  belfry. 
To  the  S.  is  the  Museum  which  contains  statues  of  priestesses,  a 
statue  of  Antinous,  a  few  reliefs  of  Triptolemos  (the  best  on  the 
wall),  and  numerous  small  terracotta  figures  and  inscriptions.  The 
Acropolis  is  separated  by  a  hollow  from  the  hill  crowned  by  a  Prank- 
ish tower.  Descending  towards  the  sea ,  to  the  W.  of  this  hollow, 
we  come  about  halfway  down  to  the  entrance  of  an  ancient  cave, 
which  served  as  a  rock-tomb,  formed  by  stones  ^arranged  in  the 
manner  of  corbels.  —  Farther  on  we  reach  the  western  of  the  two 
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sickle-shaped  Moles  constracted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  natural 
harbour ;  the  E.  mole  ranged  with  the  E.  wall  of  the  town.  - 

Lastly  we  may  direct  the  pensioner  (dic6fJLa)(o;)  who  acts  as 
our  guide  (fee  1  dr.)  to  conduct  us  to  the  Chapel  of  8t,  Zacharias 
(p.  115),  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  sanctuary  generally 
taken  for  a  Temple  of  Triptolemos.  The  so-called  Eleusinlan  relief 
(p.  100)  was  found  here. 

d.   Phyle. 

This  excursion  occupies  one  day.  Driving  is  practicable  as  far  aa 
(2V4  hrs.)  Chcuid  (carr.  30  dr.),  but  beyond  that  the  steep  ascent  (2V2  hrs.) 
is  performed  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  donkey  (yatSoupi;  ca.  5  dr.)>  From 
PTiyle  we  may  return  by  the  convent  of  Panagia  ton  KlHttUn  to  (Zi/shrs.)  Chasia 
and  thence  to  (2  hrs.)  Athens.  Those  who  do  not  dread  a  walk  of  21/2-3 
hrs.  more  may  travel  by  the  Peloponnesian  Railway  (B.  12)  to  (11  M.) 
Ano  Li6Ha  (1  hr. ;  fares  1  dr.  20,  %  1.)  and  proceed  thence  to  (1 1/4  hr.)  Chasia 
on  foot.  Guide  CoStjyoi;)  not  necessary  for  experts.  As  it  often  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  a  oargain  in  Chasfa ,  many  travellers  bring  the  guide 
and  horses  (ca.  10  dr.)  from  Athens.  During  winter,  however,  when  there 
is  no  fieldwork  going  on,  this  is  not  necessary.  Provisions  are  indispensable. 

The  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  Phyle  lies  may  be  reached  by 
several  routes.  We  may  quit  Athens  either  by  the  road  to  Patisia, 
turning  afterwards  to  the  left,  or  by  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  N.W.  After  about  l^j  M. 
the  route  crosses  the  Eephlsos.  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right 
PyrgoSy  the  model  farm  of  the  late  Queen  Amalia,  now  private  pro- 
perty ;  another  good  road  to  Phyle,  often  chosen  by  the  coachmen, 
leads  dose  by  the  house.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  villages  of  Kama- 
terd  (left)  and  Ano  Lidsia  (right).  A  footpath  leads  to  the  railway- 
station  (p.  148),  where  many  pedestrians  begin  their  walk  (to  Chasia 
i-li/2hr.).  —  To  the  right  lies  Men€diy  with  the  domed  tomb  men- 
tioned at  p.  120.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was  comprised  in  the 
ancient  dome  of  Aehamaej  the  charcoal-burners  of  which  play  so 
important  a  part  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  AchamsB 
supplied  a  contingent  of  300  hoplites,  or  heavy- armed  soldiers,  to 
the  Athenian  army. 

We  soon  see  in  the  distance  the  hill,  crowned  by  a  chapel  and 
two  pine-trees,  beyond  which  lies  the  (i^/^hr.^  village  of  Chasia 
(760  inhab.).  At  the  tavern  in  the  first  house  to  the  left,  the  trav- 
eller may,  if  necessary,  make  enquiry  respecting  guides  and  the  like. 

We  leave  the  carriage  here  and  ascend  at  first  a  tolerably  level 
upland  valley  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After  V2  ^r.,  beyond  a  point 
where  the  hills  of  Megara  come  into  sight  on  the  left,  where  the  path 
to  the  convent  of  the  Panagfa  (p.  117)  diverges  to  the  right,  we  reach 
a  streamlet,  generally  dry.  The  direct  route  to  Phyle  ascends  rapidly 
to  the  left  on  the  opposite  bank,  passing  through  a  scanty  forest  of 
pines.  In  about  1  hr.  the  path  descends  distinctly  to  the  right, 
towards  the  convent ;  we,  however,  turn  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  left, 
skirt  a  gorge  (on  the  left)  and  cross  a  brook,  beyond  which  we  have 
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a  view  of  Phyle  straight  in  front.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  a  narrow 
defile  trayersed  by  a  mountain-torrent,  with  some  remains  of  an  an-> 
cient  aqueduct,  at  the  (25  min.)  end  of  which  a  narrow  path  ascends 
to  the  left  to  the  (20  min.)  entrance  to  the  fortress. 

Phyle  (OuX*/) ;  2130  ft.)  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  on  a 
spur  connected  with  the  chief  group  only  hy  a  narrow  saddle  on 
the  N.E.,  above  a  point  where  several  ravines  and  passes  leading  to 
Attica  and  BoBotia  unite.  The  fortress  threatens  Attica  and  could 
only  be  held  by  a  garrison  that  commanded  also  the  mountain- 
district  on  the  N.  When  the  gallant  Thrasyboulos  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  he  established  himself  here  with 
70  comrades  and  gradually  collected  a  devoted  band  of  followers  who 
set  the  attacks  of  the  Thirty  at  defiance.  His  following  ultimately 
became  so  numerous  that  he  was  able  to  capture  the  Pirsus  (p.  110] 
and  thereafter  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  tyran- 
nical oligarchy  (B.G.  403).  The  massive  walls  with  several  square 
and  one  circular  tower,  which  are  still  admirably  preserved,  enclose 
a  small  oval  plateau  extending  from  E.  to  W.  The  principal  en- 
trance on  the  N.E.  side  was  so  contrived  that  the  approaching  enemy 
would  be  compelled  to  expose  his  undefended  right  flank  to  the 
garrison.    There  is  also  a  small  entrance  at  the  S.E.  angle. 

The  *View  embracea  the  entire  range  of  the  ^galeos,  the  Attic  plain, 
with  Athens  itself,  Hymettos,  and  the  Saronic  Gnlf  with  iBgina  and  the 
•eoasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Higher  mountains  exclnde  the  view  in  other 
directions.  The  abrupt  precipice  to  the  N.E.,.  which  with  the  a^oining 
ridge  to  the  W.  roughly  resembles  an  ancient  war  chariot,  is  probably 
the  ffarma  of  antiquity. 

From  Phyle  to  Thehe»,9-iOhfa.y  seep.  176.  TVma^raCp.  183) lies GVs-^bri. 
to  the  N.,  beyond  Liatani. 

The  path  to  the  left  (as  we  return)  from  the  above-mentioned 
parting  of  the  ways,  brings  us  in  26  min.  to  the  little  monastery 
of  Ilavafia  t&v  KXetatoBV  ('Our  Lady  of  the  Defile^,  romantically 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Harma.  Bakf  and  coffee  may  here  be 
obtained  of  the  monks  (V2*l  <^'0*  ^  pleasant  walk  by  the  usnally 
dry  bed  of  the  stream  leads  hence  to  (36  min.)  the  beginning  of  the 
direct  route  to  Phyle  (p.  118). 

e.   Kephisia.    Tatoi. 

lUiLWAT  to  (8  M.)  KepMHa  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  1  dr.  30  1. ,  1  dr. ; 
there  and  back  2  dr. ,  1  dr.  60  1.).  —  From  Eephisia  to  (7  H.)  Tatdi 
along  the  high-road  by  carr.  in  IV4  hr.  (carr.  there  and  back  30  dr.).  —  By 
taking  the  early  train  to  Kephisia,  a  visit  to  Tatdi  may  be  made  the  same 
day;  it  is,  however,  preferable  to  spend  the  night  in  Tatoi'  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  morning  and  evening  in  the  woods. 

The  station  (PI.  D,  2)  for  this  line  is  in  the  first  corner-house 
to  the  left  in  the  Rue  d*Ath6n€,  to  the  N.  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  line  follows  the  same  direction  as  the  street  to  the 
ontskirts  of  the  town,  then  passes  the  station  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Railway  (p.  147),  and  proceeds  through  gardens  and  vineyards  to 
(1^/4  M.).'atitia,  Patisia,  which  lies  to  the  right,  may  also  be 
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readied  by  tramway  (p.  36)  fromihe  Place  de  la  Concorde.-  It  is 
frequented  by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  its  garden  restaurants. 

The  tramway-terminns,  ffosiog  Loukas^  lies  at  the  K.  side  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Tat6i  (p.  121)  via  Koukouvaones.  The  road  to  the  large  village 
(2500  inhab.)  of  Kenidi  diverges  to  the  left  (see  Hap ,  p.  103).  On  this 
road,  about  {1/4  M.  on  this  side  of  Menidi  (about  4  M.  from  Hoaios  Loukas),  a 
simple  Vaulted  Tomb^  resembling  those  in  the  lower  town  of  Hycense 
(p.  !&9),  was  discovered  by  the  German  ArchsBological  Institute  at  Athens 
in  1879.  Its  contents  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  Hycenean  anti- 
quities in  the  National  Museum  (p.  99).  The  road  passes  close  to  the 
tomb,  which  lies  about  4  M.  from  the  tramway-terminus  at  Mosio»  Louka»^ 
and  about  2V4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Arakli. 

4M.  Arakli^  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Laurion,  which  here 
diverges  to  the  right.  The  village,  recognized  by  its  church  spire, 
lies  about  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  It  was  originally  set- 
tled by  Bavarians  but  is  now  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Greeks. 
—  We  then  ascend  amid  vineyards  and  olive-groves  to  the  large 
village  of  (7  M.)  Marouai,  the  name  of  which  is  a  memento  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Artemis  Amarysia^  in  the  dome  of  Athmonon.  The 
convent  of  Mendeli  (p.  122)  lies  I3/4  hr.  to  the  E.  To  the  right  we 
have  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Attic  plain,  with  the  village 
of  Chalandri  (p.  122). 

8I/2  M.  EephiBi&y  a  village  with  950  inhab. ,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Pentelikon.  The  surrounding  district  is 
noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  and  the  beauty  of  its  water- 
falls, and  the  place  is  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  favourite  summer- 
residence  of  Athenian  citizens.  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  55)  had  a  large 
villa  and  property  at  Eephisia  and  here  entertained  Aulus  GelUus, 
who  afterwards  celebrated  the  amenity  of  the  district  in  his  'Noctes 
Attics'.  —  In  thePlatia,  or  principal  square,  which  is  shaded  by  a 
fine  plane-tree  and  reached  from  the  railway-station  by  a  wide  street 
in  6  mln.,  are  several  new  inns  (e.  g.  Grand  Edtel^  with  restaurant, 
well  spoken  of).  The  DimHra,  another  inn  (kept  by  Spiro),  lies  a 
few  yards  to  the  S.,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Athens ;  fine  view 
from  the  balconies.  A  small  museum  in  the  Platfa,  half  exposed  to 
the  air,  contains  four  sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  (Helen  and  the  Dioscuri, 
Eros,  Leda,  Nereids,  etc.).  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  village,  ^/^  M. 
from  the  Platfa,  rises  the  principal  source  of  the  Kephisos,  or  Kepha- 
Idrij  whence  water  is  conducted  to  Athens  by  an  underground 
aqueduct,  the  air-shafts  of  which  are  seen  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  a  gorge  containing  numerous  plane-trees, 
to  the  N.W.  of  Kephlsia,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  landslip. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  make  an  *Excubsion  to  Tat6i,  which 
lies  772  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Kephlsia,  and  to  which  an  omnibus 
runs  from  the  latter  place,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  passengers.  Parties  of  more  than  two  should  take  a  carriage, 
which  accomplishes  the  journey  in  I74  hr.  (p.  119).  —  Tat61  lies 
on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Skala  Oropou  and  Tanagra  (Ghalkis, 
p.  181),  which  is  joined  to  the  N.  of  Eoukonvaones  by  a  branch 
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xo&d  from  Eephisia;  beyond  this  point  the  road  runs  over  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Pomes. 

Tat6i  (Taxoiov),  the  unpretentious  summer-residence  of  the 
royal  family ,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  park  and  gardens  and  shady 
oak-woods.  Refreshments  and  beds  are  to  be  obtained  at  a  fairly 
good  Xenodoch'ton  (2  dr.),  reached  by  the  avenue  to  the  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  village.  From  the  point  where  the  road  makes  a 
wide  curve  to  the  left,  the  road  straight  on  is  a  short-cut.  To  the 
left  of  this  latter  road  lies  the  handsome  New  Royal  Palace,  and 
somewhat  to  the  right  is  the  Old  Palace^  near  which  is  a  round  tower 
with  small  collections  of  antiquities  and  natural  history  (admission 
daring  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  on  application  to  the  steward). 
Farther  to  the  N.  on  this  road  are  the  barracks  of  the  Chorophylakes 
or  rural  police.  Beautiful  views  are  obtained  of  the  Attic  plain,  the 
Pentellkon,  and  the  coast  near  Marathon. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  now  called  Kastro ,  on  a  rounded 
summit  Y2  ^*  ^^  ^^^  3*  ^^  ^^^  branch-road  to  the  Xenodochion 
(see  above))  are  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  Attic  dome  of 
hekaleia.  The  last  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  began  in  B.C. 
413  with  the  seizure  of  this  spot  by  the  Spartans,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades.  Its  commanding  position  enabled  them  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  grain  from  Eubcea  to  Athens,  and  in  B.C. 
404  it  formed  the  base  of  operations  for  the  army  that  co-operated 
with  the  fleet  of  Lysander  in  completely  investing  Athens  and  starv- 
ing it  into  surrender. 

Fboh  Tatoi  to  Habathon,  41/4  hrs.  (guide  desirable).  The  route 
leads  over  the  E.  spurs  of  Fames  to  the  (1I/4  hr.)  farm  of  Liotdti,  then 
crosses  the  new  railway  to  Thebes,  and  follows  a  narrow  path  straight 
on  through  the  valley  watered  by  the  Gharadra  brook  (always  on  the 
right).  The  path  becomes  broader  about  1  hr.  before  we  reach  Mctrathon 
(p.  127). 

f.  Pentelikon. 

This  highly  attractive  excursion  is  easily  accomplished  in  8-10  hrs.,  by 
driving  in  li/s-2  hrs.  (carr.  25  dr.)  to  the  convent  of  Mendili  and  ascend- 
ing thence  on  foot  to  the  (Si/shrs.)  top  of  the  hill.  Or  we  may  take  the 
railway  to  Mctrouri  (p.  120)  I1/4  hr^s.  walk  from  the  convent,  or  to  KephMa, 
whence  we  ascend  (guide  desirable)  on  foot  by  the  path  beginning  at  the 
Kephisos  spring  (p.  120)  to  (l*/4  hr.)  a  conspicuous  marble-quarry,  and 
thence  by  a  narrow  and  sometimes  indistinct  path  to  (l*/4  hr.)  the  top.  — 
Luncheon  should  be  brought  from  Athens. 

We  leave  Athens  by  the  Kephisia  road,  which  runs  to  the  £. 
from  the  Place  de  la  ConstitutioA  (see  PI.  H,  5),  then  turns  to  the 
N.E.  and  passes  the  Rizarion,  or  priests'  seminary,  on  the  right, 
and  the  Convent  of  the  AngeU  (twv  'AoofjiaToav)  on  the  left.  The 
former  stands  near  the  site  of  the  Lykeion  (Lyceum)  or  School  of 
Aristotle,  thelatternearthatoftheKynosargesor  School  of  the  Cynics. 
A  little  farther  on  is  the  village  of  AmpeldkCpi  (tramway ,  p.  36), 
which  corresponds  with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  ancient  deme  of 
'AVopekiy  the  birth-place  of  Aristides  and  Socrates.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage the  road  forks ,  the  branch  to  the  right  leading  to  Marathon 
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(p.  127),  wMle  OUTS  keeps  to  the  left.  To  the  left  rise  the  rounded 
summits  of  the  Tourko  Vouni.  To  the  right  diverges  the  road  to  the 
convent  of  Mend^.  We  cross  the  Laurion  railway  Immediately  be- 
fore reaching  Chalandri  (p.  128),  where  a  short  halt  is  generally  made. 
Near  the  village  is  an  old  tomh ,  which  has  heen  converted  Into  a 
chapel  of  the  Panagid  Marmaridtissa.  The  road  now  ascends  In 
windings,  affording  a  view  of  Kephisia  and  a  new  marhle-quarry  on 
the  left,  and  of  the  Me86gia  (p.  128)  on  the  right.  We  pass  several 
houses  huilt  hy  the  Duchess  of  Piacenza,  to  whom  the  unfinished 
ch&teau  beyond  the  convent,  also  belonged.  At  some  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  road  lies  a  pretty  little  mountain-lake,  which,  however, 
is  concealed  by  intervening  heights.  The  carriage  now  draws  up 
in  the  pleasant  green  space,  shaded  by  plane-trees,  with  its  refresh- 
ing spring,  in  front  of  the  convent  of  MendSU  or  Pcn^^ic  (1200  ft.), 
the  richest  monastic  establishment  in  Attica.  The  abbot  willingly 
permits  travellers  to  make  use  of  the  guest-chamber. 

Providing  ourselves  at  the  monastery  with  a  guide,  we  continue 
the  excursion  on  foot.  For  about  1  M.  our  route  is  on  the  level, 
•after  which  it  begins  to  ascend,  passing  many  of  the  Ancient  Quar- 
ties  (some  still  worked),  which  yielded  the  Pentelic  marble,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  either  for  buildings  or  sculptures.  Traces  of  the  In- 
clined planes  down  which  the  blocks  of  marble  were  rolled  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  also  of  the  devices  to  retard  their  descent,  are 
Btill  visible ,  and  the  drums  of  a  few  columns  are  still  lying  ready 
for  transportation.  Pentelic  marble  is  very  fine  in  the  grain  and  of 
a  brilliant  white  colour,  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  which  becomes  a  rich  golden  hue  under  the  in- 
fluence of  time.  About  halfway  up  the  hill,  near  the  largest  of 
the  old  quarries.  Is  an  extensive  Stalactite  Orotto,  at  the  Innermost 
end  of  which  is  a  spring  of  cold  water.  A  Byzantine  double  eagle 
has  been  carved  on  the  rock  to  the  rightof  the  entrance.  The  ascent 
hence  to  the  top  of  Pentelikon  (3640  ft.)  is  a  climb  of  IV4  hr. 
The  range  was  originally  called  Brilessos ,  but  the  celebrity  of  the 
marble  quarries  in  the  deme  of  Pentile  brought  the  present  name 
into  vogue  at  a  very  early  period.  The  summit,  which  in  an- 
tiquity was  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Athena  and  now  bears  a 
trigonometrical  signal,  commands  the  most  extensive  ^Yiew  of  all 
the  Attio  hills.   The  woods ,  especially  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  hilly 

have  recently  suffered  greatly  from  lire. 

To  the  E.  lie  the  plain  and  bay  of  Marathon,  beyond  which,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea ,  rises  the  pyramidal  Delph  (p.  211).  To  the  E.  is  the 
S.  end  of  Enboea,  to  the  right  (S.E.)  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Andros 
and  Tenos.  Still  farther  to  the  right  are  Keos  (p.  140)  and  Hakronisi  (p.  132), 
the  latter  lying  close  to  the  8.  extremity  of  Attica.  To  the  8.,  faintly 
visible  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  the  mountains  in  the  island  of  Melos, 
90-100  M.  away.  To  the  W.  we  overlook  the  whole  of  the  Attic  plain, 
with  Athens,  the  Lykabettos,  and  Hymettos.  Fonr  monntain^ranges  limit 
.the  view  in  this  direction,  one  rising  above  the  other:  Fames,  Kithaeroo, 
the  Boeotian  Helicon,  and  lastly  the  snowy  summit  of  Pamassos. 

On  the  8.  slope  of  Ptntelikon  is  a  dairy>farm  (Metdchi)  belonging  to 
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the  coDTent  and  called  Kdrito*  or  OdrUo.  Tbls  probably  represents  Oar- 
ifetiOM^  the  name  of  an  Attic  deme  in  this  district,  which  is  interwoven 
with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  country. 

g.  KaBsariani  and  Eymettos. 

The  monastery  of  Kaetariani^  4  M .  to  the  8.K  of  Athens,  may  be  reach- 
ed either  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  —  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Bymettoi  from 
Keesariani  takes  2  hrs.,  but  is  seldom  made,  as  that  of  Pentelikon  is  pre- 
ferable. The  sheep-dogs  on  the  hills  are  Bometimes  apt  to  be  troublesome 
(comp.  p.  xviii). 

We  leaye  the  Kephlsia  road  (p.  120)  opposite  the  Eoangdismoi 
Hospital^  cross  x  small  btook  flowing  into  the  lUssoa^  and  follow  the 
road  along  the  bed  of  a  stream,  generally  dry,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Eridanos.  In  about  1  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  farm 
formerly  belonging  to  the  convent  (MetdefUJ^  and  in  V2^'*  ^o^  <^™^ 
somewhat  unexpectedly  upon  the  deserted  monastery  of  Kesaziani 
(11th  cent.),  half  hidden  among  trees.  Behind  the  building  (now  the 
property  of  government)  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  issues  from 
a  marble  ram's  head,  of  ancient  date.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  K6X- 
Xou  Il'/jpa  of  antiquity,  which  was  regarded  as  »  certain  remedy  for 
the  barrenness  of  women.  The  hill  near  the  convent,  with  the 
Chapel  of  8t.  Mark,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Attic  plain  and 
the  sea.  —  About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Kssarianf  is  the  ruined  con- 
vent of  AstSri. 

A  toilsome  path  ascends  from  K»6arian{  in  2  hrs.  to  the  top 
of  the  long  and  treeless  ridge  of  Hymettos  (3370  ft.).  The  view 
to  the  E.,  on  which  side  the  mountain  falls  more  abruptly,  in- 
cludes the  fertile  Mesogia  (p.  128)  and  the  Cyclades  (Andros,  Te- 
no0,  Keos).  To  the  N.E.  are  the  lofty  mountains  of  Eubosa.  The 
honey,  of  Hymettos  is  still  as  famous  as  of  yore ,  but  most  of  the 
fra^ant  honey  now  sold  under  this  name  (p.  35)  comes  from 
Tourko  Younl  and  other  parts  of  Attica.  The  marble  of  Mt.  Hymet- 
tos is  of  bluish-gray  colour. 

h.  Harathon. 

This  interesting  bat  somewhat  expensive  excursion  may  be  Accom- 
plished in  one  day,  if  an  early  start  be  made.  Provisions  should  be  taken 
from  Athens.  —  Carriage  from  Athens  to  the  Soros^  or  mound  in  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  in  about  41/2  hrs.,  fare  50-60  dr.  (on  account  of  the  relays 
of  horses  which  most  be  sent  on  beforehand).  —  Saddls  Hobsx  C^  dr.) 
from  Kephisia  (p.  120)  to  Vrand^  A  hrs.;  thence  across  the  plain  and  past 
the  Sords  to  Marathon,  ls/4  hr. ;  back  to  Eephisia  via  the  Cave  of  Pan^ 
41/2  hrs.,  in  all  IO1/4  hrs.,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  at  Harathon.  —  Riders 
may  proceed  from  Marathon  to  Taioi  the  same  day  (comp.  p.  121). 

Fbom  Athens  to  MAitATH6N.  —  We  leave  Athens  by  the  Ke- 
phlsia road  and  turn  to  the  right  beyond  AmpelokCpi  (p.  121).  To 
the  left  rise  the  heights  of  the  Tourko  Vouni^  and  to  the  right  is 
the  Hymettos,  with  the  conspicuous  white  wall  enclosing  the  ruined 
convent  of  8t.  John  the  Hunter  ("A^toc  'Imdlvvtjc  Kuv7j|4«).  As  the 
road  passes  near  the  W.  spurs  of  Pentelikon,  we  observe  to  the  le^^ 
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the  villages  of  Chalandri,  MatOusi,  and  KepMsia,  embosomed  in 
•vineyards,  cornfields,  and  olive-groves.  The  white  marble  qnarries 
on  the  slope  of  Pentelikon  are  also  visible.  After  passing  a  chapel 
and  several  wells,  we  reach,  II/4  lir.  »ftw  leaving  Athens,  a  group 
of  houses  and  a  mined  chapel,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettos, 
where  it  approaches  to  within  about  3  M.  of  Pentelikon.  The  name 
of  this  place,  Stavrds  or  ^cross*,  is  derived  from  its  position  at  the 
point  where  the  road  to  Marathon  and  Laurion  crosses  those  to  the 
N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  Attic  plain.  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  a  lofty 
Byzantine  column,  with  an  inscription,  dating  from  1237-38.  The 
railway-station  of  Jeraka  (p.  128)  lies  near  this  point. 

Our  road  crosses  the  railway  and  leads  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  S. 
spurs  of  Pentelikon.  In  about  Y2  ^*  ^^  reach  the  small  village  of 
Charvdti,  and  in  ^2^"^'  more,  after  passing  through  extensive  olive- 
groves,  we  arrive  at  the  estate  of  Pikirmi,  where  a  short  halt  is  ge- 
nerally made  to  change  horses.  Pikermi  was  the  scene,  in  April 
1870,  of  the  last  important  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  Greece,  in 
which  an  Italian  and  three  English  gentlemen  were  captured  and 
shot  by  the  bandits.  Fossilized  bones  have  been  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Valanaris ,  a  mountain  torrent  here ,  which,  however,  is 
usually  dry.  The  road  runs  for  about  3  M.  along  the  bapk  of  this 
torrent,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Raphinaj  a  name  recalling  that  of 
the  dome  Araphen.  At  the  farm  of  Vourvay  about  V2  ^^«  *<>  *^®  S.E. 
of  Pikermi ,  an  ancient  necropolis ,  covered  by  a  tumulus ,  was  ex- 
cavated in  1889  by  the  official  Ephory  of  Antiquities.  —  On  the 
summit  of  the  Ettos,  a  hill  to  the  right  somewhat  resembling  a 
feudal  castle ,  traces  of  ancient  fortifications  have  been  discovered. 
A  little  beyond  this  hill  the  road  turns  to  the  N.,  passing  at  some 
distance  from  a  guard-house  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  we  obtain  a  magnificent*  VtetD  of  the  pine- 
clad  foreground,  the  azure  sea,  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  part  of 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  with  the  projecting  peninsula  of  Kynosoura ; 
to  the  left  are  the  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon  and  the  Agrieliki.  The 
hamlet  of  Gerotzakoulij  visible  for  a  few  moments  about  3/4  M.  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  possesses  a  spring  of  drinking-water.  Soon 
after,  in  about  4^2  ^^'  f^om  the  start,  the  carriage  draws  up  by  a  sol- 
itary farm-house,  with  a  wine-press.  About  250  yds.  to  the  N. ,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  is  the  isolated  knoll  called 
*8or68,  30-40  ft.  in  height  and  about  200  yds.  in  circumference, 
partly  overgrown  with  brushwood.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
cavations undertaken  in  1890  by  the  Ephory  of  Antiquities  to  be 
the  mound  raised  over  the  graves  of  the  Athenians,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  17th  day  of  Metageitnion  (12th  Aug.), 
in  the  year  B.  G.  490,  and  so  probably  marks  the  spot  where  the 
struggle  was  hottest.  The  obsidian  arrow-heads  and  other  objects 
found  during  earlier  excavations  inclined  some  antiquarians  to  place 
the  construction  of  the  mound  in  prehistoric  times.  The  Sords  com- 
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mands  the  hest  view  of  the  hattle-fleld,  In  which  10,000  Greeks 
totally  ronted  a  Persian  army  of  ten  times  their  nnmher. 

Looking  towards  theN.W.  and  W.,  we  see  two  valleys  ascending  from 
the  plain,  to  the  right  the  valley  of  Marathon  (p.  127)  and  to  the  left  that  of 
Vr€tnd  (p.  126).  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
under  MUtiades^  in  order  to  confront  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  should  they  attempt  to  repeat  ibe 
successful  march  of  Peisistratos  on  Athens  by  the  S.  outlet  from  the  plain 
(corresponding  with  the  present  road).  The  Persians  had  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  advice  of  Hippias,  but  probably  re-embarked  on 
observing  the  Grecian  tactics.  The  cavalry,  at  any  rate,  for  whose  benefit 
the  plain  of  Marathon  was  selected,  must  have  been  again  embarked,  as 
no  mention  occurs  of  it  in  any  account  of  the  battle,  which  would  probably 
have  had  a  different  issue  had  the  Persian  generals  been  able  to  launch 
their  squadrons  of  horsemen  on  the  little  band  of  Greeks.  Miltiades  recognised 
the  favourable  opportunity  when  the  Persian  force  was  divided  and  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  it  removed  from  the  field,  and  hurried  to  attack 
the  troops  that  had  not  yet  embarked. 

Herodotus^  who  was  the  first  to  commit  an  account  of  the  battle  to 
writing,  about  40  years  later,  describes  it  as  follows :  —  'Then  at  length, 
when  his  own  turn  was  come,  the  Athenian  battle  was  set  in  array,  and 
this  was  the  order  of  it:  Gallimachus  the  Polemarch  led  the  right  wing; 
for  it  was  at  that  time  a  rule  with  the  Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing 
to  the  Polemarch.  After  this  followed  the  tribes,  according  as  ^ey  were 
numbered,  in  an  unbroken  line;  while  last  of  all  came  the  Plateeans, 
forming  the  left  wing.  And  ever  since  that  day  it  has  been  a  custom 
with  the  Athenians,  in  the  sacrifices  and  assemblies  held  each  fifth  year 
at  Athens,  for  the  Athenian  herald  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
on  the  Plateeans  conjointly  with  the  Athenians.  Now,  as  they  marshall- 
ed the  host  upon  the  field  of  Marathon,  in  order  that  the  Athenian 
front  might  be  of  equal  length  with  the  Median,  the  ranks  of  the  centre 
were  diminished,  and  it  became  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  while  ^e 
wings  were  both  made  strong  with  a  depth  of  many  ranks.  So  when  the 
battle  was  set  in  array,  and  the  victims  showed  themselves  favourable, 
instantly  the  Athenians,  so  soon  as  tiiey  were  let  go,  charged  the  barbar- 
ians at  a  run.  Kow  the  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  little  short 
of  oight  furlongs.  The  Persians,  therefore,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks 
coming  on  at  a  speed,  made  ready  to  receive  ^hem,  although  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  bereft  of  their  senses,  and  bent  upon 
their  own  destruction;  for  they  saw  a  mere  handful  of  men  coming  on 
sX  a  run  without  either  horsemen  or  archers.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  barbarians;  but  the  Athenians  in  close  array  fell  upon  them,  and 
fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  recorded.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  charging  the 
jenemy  at  a  run,  and  they  were  likewise  the  first  who  dared  to  look  upon 
.the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion.  Until  this  time 
the  very  name  of  the  Medes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to  hear.  The 
two  armies  fought  together  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  length  of  time ; 
and  in  the  mid  battle,  where  the  Persians  themselves  and  the  Sacse  had 
their  place,  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  and  broke  and  pursued  the 
Greeks  into  the  inner  country;  but  on  the  two  wings  the  Athenians  and 
the  Plateeans  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  so  done,  they  suffered  the 
routed  barbarians  to  fly  at  their  ease,  and  joining  the  two  wings  in  one, 
fell  upon  those  who  had  broken  their  own  centre,  and  fought  and  con- 
quered them.  These  likewise  fled,  and  now  the  Athenians  hung  upon 
the  runaways  and  cut  them  down,  chasing  them  all  the  way  to  the  shore, 
on  reaching  which  they  laid  hold  of  the  ships  and  called  aloud  for  fire. 
It  was  in  the  struggle  here  that  Gallimachus  the  Polemarch,  after  greatly 
distinguishing  himself,  lost  his  life;  Stesilaus  too,  the  son  of  Thrasilaus, 
one  of  the  generals,  was  slain;  and  Cynoegirus,  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
having  seized  on  a  vessel  of  the  enemy^s  by  the  ornament  at  the  stem, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  and  so  perished ;  as  likewise 
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did  many  other  Aihenians  of  note  and  name.  Nevertheless  th.e  Athenians 
secured  in  this  way  seven  of  the  vessels ',  while  with  the  remainder  the 
barbarians  pnshed  ofT  (BawUnson^s  Translation). 

The  loss  of  the  Barbarians  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  6400 
men,  most  of  whom  were  probably  cut  down  while  attempting  to  escape. 
A  painting  by  Polygnotos  in  the  Stoa  Pcekile  at  Athens  represented  the 
large  swamp  to  the  N.  as  the  scene  of  great  slaughter  among  the  Persians. 
Of  the  Athenians  192  were  slain,  besides  whom  a  number  of  Platseans 
and  slaves  also  fell.  The  dead  were  laid  in  common  graves  according  to 
septs,  and  over  all  was  raised  a  lofty  mound  (the  Sor6s).  A  similar  mound, 
of  which  all  trace  has  disappeared,  covered  the  remains  of  the  Platseans 
and  those  of  the  slaves  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Pausanias  visited  the  battle-field  and  speaks  of  a  Funereal  Mon- 
ument to  Miltiades,  who,  however,  did  not  die  till  a  later  date, 
after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Paros.  A  Tropaeonj  or  monu- 
ment of  victory,  is  also  mentioned.  One  or  other  of  these  monu- 
ments was  formerly  supposed  to  he  represented  by  the  so-called 
Pyrgos,  the  remains  of  a  square  substructure  of  marhle,  about  1/2  Mi. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sor6s,  close  by  a  solitary  cypress  and  a  wine- 
press ;  but  an  examination  made  In  1890  indicated  that  the  blocks 
of  marble  had  been  brought  hither  from  some  other  erection. 


From  Kbfhisia  to  Mabathon.  We  proceed  towards  the  N., 
the  road  at  first  leading  through  olive-groves,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
fields. The  cultivation,  however,  gradually  disappears,  and  we  finally 
reach  a  district  overgrown  by  arbutus,  lentisks,  and  sparsely-sown 
pines.  To  the  right  rise  the  barren  W.  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon, 
on  which  several  new  marble  quarries  are  now  worked.  The  road 
winds  round  the  N.W.  base  of  the  hill,  one  of  the  spurs  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  modem  fort  of  Kastrdki.  After  l^/^  hr.  we  reach  a 
Panagta  Chapel  beneath  some  lofty  trees  near  a  draw-well,  and  a 
large  Magazi,  both  belonging  to  the  Tillage  of  jStamdta,  which  our 
road,  however,  does  not  actually  enter. 

In  the  principal  building  in  the  village  (belonging  to  Elidpoulog)  is  a 
small  collection  of  sculptures,  etc.,  exhumed  by  the  American  Archeeolo- 
gical  School  in  the  district  of  ^Dionysos\  at  the  N.  base  of  Pentelikon, 
about  3  M.  to  the  S.  The  district  is  identified,  probably  correctly,  with 
the  ancient  deme  of  Ikara^  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  Dionysiac 
myths.  —  About  V*  M.  to  the  S.  of  Stam^ta,  traces  of  the  deme  of  Fh" 
theia  are  supposed  to  have  beei^  discovered  j  while  we  are  probably  just- 
ified in  placing  to  the  X.  the  deme  of  Hekale^  the  heroine  of  which  hos> 
pitably  entertained  Theseus  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Marathonian  bull. 

Our  road  next  crosses  an  undulating  plateau,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  short  hollow  emerges  on  (V2  hr.)  a  small  plain,  with  a  well,  where 
the  roads  to  Vrani  (rights  I74  hr.)  and  to  Marathon  Qeft j  ^Vihrs.) 
diverge  from  each  other.  Both  roads  cross  the  Aphorism^^  or  N.  spur 
of  Pentelikon.  The  road  to  Vrand  commands  a  magnificent  •View 
of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Eubcea. 
Near  the  ruined  Convent  of  8t,  G'eorgre  opens  the  ravine  of  RapetdsOj 
separating  the  Aphorism6  from  the  Agrieliki,  the  slopes  of  which 
harbour  a  large  quantity  of  game. 

Vran&y  4  hrs.  from  Kephlsia,  is  a  miserable  yiUage^  probably 
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occupying  the  site  of  the  deme  otProbdlinthos,  In  the  lateral  Yalley 
of  Avldna,  to  the  N.,  was  perhaps  the  Sanctuary  of  Hercules,  in  or 
near  -which  the  Athenians  were  posted  before  the  battle,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  Persians  and,  if  necessary,  oppose  their 
southward  march  (comp.  p.  125). 

The  road  fromYrana  to  the  (40  min.)  Sords  (p.  124)  must  coin- 
cide almost  exactly  with  the  line  along  which  the  Athenians  ad- 
Yanced  to  the  attack.  —  From  the  Sor6s  we  take  about  i  hr.  to 
reach  Marathon.  The  route  passes  the  hamlet  of  Bet,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  Stavrokordki,  and  leads  along  the  shining  white  bed  of  the 
river,  in  which  there  is  rarely  any  water. 

Karathon,  or  Marath6na,  4^2  ^ra>  f^om  Eephisia,  a  village 
with  750  inhab.,  once  the  abode  of  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  55),  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  plain  to  whioh  it  gives  name,  and  makes 
an  impression  of  comparative  prosperity.  Between  the  houses  and  the 
bed  of  the  stream  extend  well-kept  and  well- watered  gardens,  whioh 
give  the  place  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  thrift.  Night-quarters  may 
be  obtained  in  the  village  inn  or  at  one  of  the  other  houses. 

We  here  engage  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  (40  min. ;  8^/4  hrs. 
from  Kephisia)  Caoe  of  Pan  (2Tr/)Xaiov),  as  the  agogiatae  usually  do 
not  know  the  way.  This  grotto,  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  its 
stalactites  to  flocks  of  goats,  has  been  identified  with  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  but  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  It  lies  in  a  some- 
what hidden  position,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Ealentzi  and  to  the 
right  of  that  to  Kephisia.  We  pass  the  mill  of  JVinrfi,  a  Frankish 
tower,  and  a  copious  spring  (Kephdldri)  enclosed  by  ancient  masonry. 
From  the  last  we  overlook  the  Mandri  tea  OraeaSy  or  fold  of  the  old 
woman,  a  circle  of  stones,  probably  belonging  to  an  old  fortification. 

An  ExcuBSioN  to  Rhammdb  from  Marathon  and  back  takes  6-6V2  hrs., 
besides  a  stay  of  2-3  hrs.  (Provisions  and  water  sbonid  be  brought  from 
Maratbon.)  From  tbe  village  of  Haratbon  we  ascend  past  the  cemetery 
and  traverse  a  hilly  district  to  (1  hr.)  Apdno-Swili  and  to  (50  min.)  a  small 
plain  with  a  Chapel  of  St.  John  and  a  well  of  good  water  on  the  bank 
of  a  brook  fringed  with  oleanders.  The  rest  of  tbe  way  (»/4-l  hr.)  leads 
through  the  VaUey  of  Limikd,  which  is  intersected  by  a  low  hill  with 
remains  of  ancient  graves  and  walls,  and  across  a  fertile  plain. 

The  ancient  seaport  town  of  lUiamnua  has  no  modem  representative, 
and  its  site  is  marked  only  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  As  the  path  descends  to 
the  beach,  we  first  reach  a  small,  projecting  plateau,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Tskplbs.  To  the  left  lay  the  Smaller  Temple^ 
34  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  consisting  of  the  simplest  form  of  a  cella  in 
antis,  with  a  portico  supported  by  two  Doric  columns  of  Poros  stone.  The 
Larger  Temple,  estimated  to  have  been  96  ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide,  was  a 
Dorie  peripteros,  with  12  columns  at  tbe  sides  and  6  at  the  ends,  and 
consisted  of  a  pronaos,  a  cella,  and  a  i>osticum.  Eight  fragments  of  columns 
are  still  erect,  and  the  absence  of  fluting  indicates  that  the  building  was 
never  finished.  The  smaller  temple  was  probably  the  original  sanctuary 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  while  the  larger  was  afterwards  erected  to  re- 
place it ;  both  were  dedicated  to  JtTemenf  jWho  is  the  only  divinity  known 
to  have  been  worshipped  at  Rhamnus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
ezeeuiedby  Phidias  or  Agorakritos,  and  the  block  of  white  Parian  marble 
from  whieh  it  was  hewn  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Persians  for 
a  monument  in  conunemoratton  of  their  expected  victory.    Bxcavationr 
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made  by  the  Archeeological  Society  in  1891,  by  wbicb  the  smaller  temple 
was  freed  from  rubbiah,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Themis 
(p.  102)  and  some  other  works  of  art. 

From  the  terrace  on  which  the  temples  stand  we  now  descend  to  the 
ancient  fortified  town  of  Bhamnds,  the  walls  of  which,  half  buried  in  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  evergreens,  are  still  standing,  at  places  almost  in 
their  full  height.  The  door-post  of  the  great  gateway  still  contains  the 
holes  into  which  the  bolts  were  shot.  Bhamnus  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  antiquity.  Its  modern  name  is  Ovridkastro^  a  corruption  of  Ebrsed- 
kastro,  or  Jewish  town. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  S.,  via  (6  M.)  the  village  of  Kato-Soulij  with 
its  conspicuous  Turkish  tower.  A  little  on  this  side  of  the  village  and 
on  the  low  hill  called  Stavro-Kordki  at  the  village  itself,  are  a  few  ruins, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  Trikorythos.  About  V4  M.  beyond 
Kato-Souli,  by  the  wayside,  is  a  spring,  known  in  ancient  times  as  Ma- 
karia.  To  the  left  extends  the  great  marsh  to  the  N.  of  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Persian  fugitives.  We  take  about 
IVzhr.  to  reach  Marathon  from  Eato-Souli,  the  route  leading  vi&  Bit  (p.  127). 

1.  Laurion  and  Cape  Sniiion. 

40  M.  Bailwat  in  2V4-3  hrs.  (fares  7  dr.  36,  5  dr.  56 1. ;  return-ticket, 
available  for  two  days,  12  dr.  70,  9  dr.  50  I.).  —  The  interval  between 
the  arrival  of  the  first  train  at,  and  the  departure  of  the  last  from  Laurion, 
affords  time  for  a  visit  to  Gape  Sunion  on  foot.  Garages  are  generally 
in  waiting  at  the  railway-station  of  Laurion,  but  it  is  safer  to  order  one 
by  telegraph  (comp.  p.  130). 

From  Athens  (Kephlaia  Station,  p.  119;  PI.  D,  2)  to  (41/2  M.) 
Araklij  see  p.  120.  The  line  to  Laarion  heie  diverges  to  the  E.,  passes 
(7  M.)  Chalandri  (p.  122),  on  the  depression  between  the  Pen telikon 
(N.)  and  the  Hymettos  (S.),  and  then  turns  to  the  S.  From  stat. 
Jiraka  a  fine  pine-wood  extends  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon. 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  stands  a  handsome  modern  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  Adjacent  is  a  white  marble  monument  of  a  late  period 
of  Greek  art,  consisting  of  a  lion  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  his 
head  turned  towards  the  left.  It  stood  on  a  square  platform,  now  in 
rains.  Beyond  stat.  Kantza  we  enter  the  Mes6gia  (Mea6Yata,  the 
inland),  an  undulating  district  of  hill  and  plain,  stretching  to  the 
spurs  of  Pentelikon  on  the  N.,  to  the  Hymettos  on  the  W.,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Markopoulo  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  coast-hills  on  the  E. 

15  M.  Li6pe8iy  a  pleasant  village  with  1600  inhab.,  undoubt- 
edly occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  Paeania,  the  birth- 
place of  Demosthenes.  About  3V2  ^*  ^  the  £.  lies  the  village  of 
Spdtaj  where  some  interesting  cave-tombs  were  brought  to  light  in 
1877  J  while  the  tumuli  of  Vourvd  and  of  Velanidiza  lie  respect- 
ively 13/4  and  31/2  M.  farther  on.  —  I8V2  M.  KoropU  The  large 
village  (2800  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  Pani  or 
Hill  of  Pan  (Ilaverov),  the  two  highest  peaks  of  wli;ich  are  2016  ft. 
and  2135  ft.  high.  Euboea  is  visible  on  the  left  for  some  distance. 

22  M.  ][ark6ponlo  (RfmU.)^  a  village  with  1800  inhab.,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  amid  corn-flelds  and  vineyards,  also  shows  traces 
of  an  ancient  deme,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

About  8  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Mark6poulo  li6sFra<(ita,  the  ancient  ^auron. 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal  sanctuaries  of  Artemis,  which  contained 
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the  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tauris 
by  Iphigeneia  (comp.  p.  64).  The  ancient  remains  here  are  very  scanty. 
—  liie  ruined  village  of  Merindaj  IV2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Markopoulo,  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Mvrrkinous^  which  possessed  temples  of  Artemis  Kolainis  and  Athena. 

From  Markdpulo  a  carriage-road  leads  to  the  E.  to  (11  M.)  the  Porto 
Baphti,  a  fine  natural  harbour,  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  tongue  of 
land  with  a  few  houses  and  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  3.  part  of 
the  bay  belonged  in  antiquity  to  iVost'oe,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of 
Attica  welded  into  one  political  community  by  Theseus  (p.  39).  The 
town  lay  on  the  Cape  of  Kordni^  which  forms  theS.  boundary  of  the  bay, 
and  is  known  in  classic  history  as  the  port  from  which  the  Theories,  or  sa- 
.criflcial  embassies  to  Delos,  took  their  departure.  To  the  N.  oi  Cape  Kordni 
lies  a  small  rocky  islet,  accessible  only  from  one  side  (N.),  on  which  is 
a  colossal  marble  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  probably  representing  the 
hero  Erysichthon.  Popular  fancy  has  seen  some  resemblance  in  this 
figure  to  a  tailor  (^a^xTjOi  ^^^^  ^^^  named  the  bay  accordingly. 

Near  (25^2  ^0  '^•^^f/via  the  mountains  on  both  sides  close  in  a 
little  and  begin  to  merge  in  the  hills  of  Laurion.  —  27^2  ^-  ^®" 
rate4,  a  thriving  village  with  1800  inhab.,  possesses  pleasant  gar- 
.dens  and  fruit-trees  and  an  excellent  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
sent  even  to  Thorik6  and  Laurion.  It  probably  corresponds  to  the 
old  deme  of  Kephale,  A  strong  red  wine,  without  resin,  is  produced 
here. 

34  M.  Daskalid  and  then  Spiliazeza^  both  to  the  left  of  the  rail- 
way, which  now  descends  through  a  long  valley,  side  by  side  with 
•the  high-road.  Signs  of  our  approach  to  a  mining-district  become 
more  numerous. 

38  M.  Thorik6  or  Therikdj  on  the  spacious  harbour  of  Porto 

Mandrij  contaiiis  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Thorikds, 

In  legendary  history  Thorikds  appears  as  the  residence  of  King  Kepha- 
loSj  husband  of  Prokris,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the  story  of  whose 
visit  to  Crete  is  undoubtedly  based  on  some  early  intercourse  with  that 
ancient  home  of  culture.  Thorikds  was  one  of  the  twelve  tovvns  of  the 
Synoekismos  of  Theseus  (p.  90),  but  thenceforth  disappears  from  history 
till  the  23rd  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  i09),  when  we  read 
that  the  Athenians  surrounded  it  with  massive  walls  to  repel  any  attack 
the  Spartans  might  make  from  this  side  on  the  silver-mines  of  Laurion. 

Most  of  the  ruins  lie  at  the  S.  base  of  the  pointed  hill  of  VeU- 
touri  (480  ft.)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  harbour,  connected  by  a  saddle 
with  a  lower  hill  (400  ft.)  to  the  N.  The  most  extensive  are  those 
of  the  Theatkb,  which  we  ohserve  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  railway  and  road.  The  auditorium  faces  the  S.  and  is  embedded 
between  two  low  spurs  of  the  hill,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  oval  form  nowhere  else  met  with  in  buildings  of  this  kind. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  marble  wall  resembling  that  of  a  fortress.  The 
tiers  of  seats,  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  are  nearly  all  destroyed. 
The  structures  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosing  wall,  to  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.,  were  probably  the  substructures  for  flights  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  whence  other  flights  descended  on 
the  inside  to  the  seats.  The  substructure  to  the  N.W.  is  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  it  is  intersected  by  a  low  passage  with  a  corbelled 
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vaulting,  a  device  by  which  huilding  material  is  saved  without  loss 
of  suppoiting  capacity.  Opposite  the  E.  end  of  the  wall  is  a  small 
squaie  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock  and  opening  on  the  auditorium, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  a  Parascenium  (see  p.  53)  or  side- 
scene.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  theatre  is  an  ancient  circular  Cistemj 
the  stones  of  which  are  coated  with  mortar ;  part  of  the  enclosing 
wall,  in  the  polygonal  style,  is  also  preserved.  More  to  the  W.  is 
an  ancient  Watch  Tower^  still  of  considerable  height,  near  which 
are  the  stumps  of  some  columns  and  other  remains. 

Another  section  of  the  ruins  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  village  of  Tho- 
rik6  and  of  the  large  factory  (closed)  built  on  the  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Porto  Mandri  from  the  smaller  bay  to  the  N.,  called 
theVrysaki  or  Franko  Limani.  The  remains  here  are  those  of  a  line 
of  fortifications  of  polygonal  masonry,  provided  at  intervals  with 
towers,  which  faced  the  E.  and  ran  from  the  Bay  of  Vrys&ki  to  the 
Bay  of  Mandri.  At  the  highest  point  of  this  wall,  near  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  tower,  to  the  N. 
of  which  are  traces  of  a  gateway.  On  the  W.  this  line  of  fortifications 
is  answered  by  another,  not  so  distinctly  traceable,  on  the  hill  with 
the  factory- chimney. 

Beyond  Thorik6  the  railway  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  the  hol- 
low between  the  low  coast-hills  (100  ft.)  on  the  E.,  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Nyktochori  on  their  slopes,  and  the  higher  hills  to  the  W. 
It  ends  at  the  bay  of  Laurion. 

40  M.  Laurion.  —  Hotels.  ^HStel  d'Europe,  opposite  the  W.  side 
of  the  station,  clean,  bed  from  2  dr.,  with  a  restaurant.  —  Good  Ca/4  at 
the  station. 

Carriage  to  Gape  Golonna  (p.  132;  IV2  hr.),  obtained  from  Catela,  16  dr. 
Gomp.  p.  123. 

Laurion  or  Laurium  (pronounced  lAvrion),  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bay  of  Ergastiri  (Ergasteria  =  work  shops),  is  an  entirely 
modem  town  with  5100  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  officials  at  the  mines,  are  of 
Hellenic  race.  It  consists  of  a  colony  of  workmen's  houses,  laid  out 
in  regular  lines  and  on  a  uniform  pattern  round  the  large  smelting- 
works.  The  roomy  harbour,  which  must  certainly  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  generally  contains  a  few  steamers,  taking  in  or 
discharging  cargo,  and  some  of  the  market-boats  that  keep  up  a 
traffic  with  the  JEge&n  Islands. 

The  name  of  Laurion^  which  may  perhaps  have  survived  in  that  of 
Legtrana  now  assigned  to  one  of  the  mining  districts,  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  metalliferous  part  of  the 
Attic  peninsula  to  the  8.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Thorikos  (p.  129)  to  Ana- 
phystos.  The  exact  period  at  which  the  art  of  mining,  long  known  in  the 
Orient,  was  introduced  into  Attica  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  practised 
with  any  very  profitable  result  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  mines  were  the 
property  of  the  state  and  farmed  out  to  enterprising  citizens,  on  heredi- 
tary leases.  The  price  of  the  lease,  which  at  a  later  date  was  usually  a 
talent  (ca.  2252.)  for  each  mine,  and  V24  of  the  annual  returns  were  paid 
into  the  public  treasury.  All  that  was  left  after  defraying  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  was   divided  among  the   citizens.     The  miners 
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were  invarial)l7  slaves.  The  workings  consisted,  as  in  our  own  time, 
of  shafts  ((fpiaxa,  wells)  and  galleries  (uicdvouoi,  mines),  and  the  large 
chambers  excavated  underground  were  supplied  with  air  by  ventilating 
shafts  ('|»uxayo>7io)«  Injury  to  the  columns  (op|xoi,  pLSsoxpiveTc)  left  stand- 
ing to  prop  the  roof  was  punished  severely,  in  some  cases  even  with 
death.  The  masses  of  rock  hewn  out  were  brought  to  the  surface  on  the 
backs  of  slaves.  The  metalliferous  ore  was  then  separated  from  the  ^dead"* 
ore  by  pounding  with  iron  pestles  in  mortars  of  stone.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess of  smelting  is  unknown. 

In  B.C.  489-488,  when  the  mines  of  Laurion  were  yielding  a  highly 
satisfactory  return,  Themistokles  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  up 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  to  apply  it  to  the  formation 
of  a  fleet,  to  be  used  against  the  ^ginetans  (p.  136)  and  the  Persians. 
Thus  after  its  favourable  situation,  the  liberality  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  its  people,  probably  nothing  contributed 
80  much  to  the  prosperity  and  might  of  Athens  as  the  possession  of  the 
mines  of  Laurion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  however,  the 
output  fell  off.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (1st  cent,  of  our  era)  the  miners 
had  begun  to  work  over  the  'Ekboladee'  or  stones  which  had  formerly 
been  thrown  aside  as  containing  too  little  ore  to  make  it  woith  extraction, 
andPausanias  (p.  ex)  speaks  of  the  mines  as  having  been  long  disused. 

In  recent  days,  however,  new  life  has  begun  here  •,  but  while  silver  was 
almost  the  sole  object  of  the  ancient  miners,  lead  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  modern-  mines.  In  1860  a  Marseilles  company  bought  the  refuse-fields 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Eerate^  (p.  129),  and  also  obtained  the  right 
to  work  over  those  belonging  to  the  state.  In  a  short  time  8-10,000  tons 
of  lead  (containing  12-22  oz.  of  silver  per  ton)  were  exported  annually 
to  England,  for  which  6000  dr.  were  paid  yearly  to  Eerate^,  while  a 
royalty  of  iO  per  cent  on  the  yield  of  private  property  and  of  30  per 
cent  (about  22  dr.  a  ton)  on  that  of  the  public  mines  was  exacted  by  the 
Greek  government.  It  soon,  however,  came  to  light  that  the  French 
company  not  only  utilised  the  scorisB  or  slag,  to  which  they  were 
limited  by  a  verbal  interpretation  of  their  contract,  but  also  the  *£kbo- 
ladsB^  (see  above),  from  which  modem  appliances  were  able  to  extract  a 
remunerative  quantity  of  ore.  Hence  arose  a  law-suit  (1869),  into  which 
the  Hellenes  threw  themselves  wiUi  great  vehemence  and  which  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Greece.  It  ended  in  1873  with  the  pur- 
chase by  the  company  of  the  whole  area  embraced  by  their  workings  for 
11,500,000  fr.  The  mines  of  Laurion  are  now  worked  mainly  by  two 
companies,  founded  soon  after  the  above  date.  Of  these  the  SoeUti  des 
Usines  du  Laurium^  a  Greek  company  which  has  its  seat  at  Laurion  and 
Daskali<3,  confines  itself  mainly  to  the  working  over  of  scoriae  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cadmium;  while  the  more  important  French  company,  the 
Compagnie  Frantaiie  des  Mine*  du  Laurium^  has  works  at  Eamdresa  and 
Plaka  Villia,  where  cadmium,  lead,  and  manganese  are  produced.  The 
following  smaller  companies  also  carry  on  operations:  the  SociSU  Dar- 
deia-Da$kalio  at  Daskalio  (manganese),  the  SoeiiU  Francaise  des  Mines  du 
Sunium  at  Sunion  (lead  and  cadmium),  and  the  Sociiti  de  V  Olympt  Lavriih 
tique  (cadmium). 

An  Interesting  visit  (guide  necessary)  may  be  paid  to  some  of 
the  aneient  workings ,  many  of  which  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  left  1800  years  ago.  There  are  in  all  2000  shafts  and 
galleries.  The  former  are  generally  about  61/2  ft*  square,  and  vary 
in  depth  from  65  to  400  ft.  Niches  for  lamps,  water- vessels,  and 
the  like  may  be  noticed  in  the  walls. 

ExcuBBioNs  PBOH  Laubion.  1.  Vi^  So^resa  or  via  KypHan6  (thence 
by  the  French  railway)  to  KamarUa  (p.  135),  where  the  mines  may  be 
visited  only  by  special  permission ;  thence  to  the  N.  to  the  cable-railway 
of  the  Greek  Company,  past  numerous  ancient  workings,  and  to  Plaka^ 
returning  through  the  plain  of  Thorikd  tq  Laurion  (by  carriage  in  3  hrs.). 

9* 
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—  2.  Via  Sotiresa  and  Spitharopottti  to  MegaU  ViglUt  and  back  Ti&  Bunion 
to  Laarion  (6  hrs.). 

The  direct  route  to  Cape  Colonna  takes  %li  hrs.  on  foot,  or 
l*/2  ^^r.  by  carriage  (p.  130).  The  carriage-road  (numerous  short- 
cuts for  walkers,  to  the  left)  leads  partly  in  a  gradual  ascent  over 
the  coast-hills,  partly  skirts  the  sea.  For  nearly  the  whole  way  we 
have  a  view  of  the  long  and  mountainous  Island  of  Makronisi, 
whioh  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  huntsmen  and  shepherds.  In 
antiquity  it  was  called  Helena,  a  name  probably  due  to  some  early 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  though  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
legend  that  the  fair  queen  once  landed  here  with  Paris  or  Menelaos. 

After  1^4  hr.'s  walk  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Sa- 
nion  become  visible  for  a  moment  straight  in  front.  In  35  min. 
they  re-appear,  */4  ^^-  hefore  we  reach  the  end  of  the  carriage-road 
and  the  lofty  isthmus  joining  Cape  Colonna  with  the  mainland. 
In  the  little-used  bay  on  theE.  side  begins  the  submarine  telegraph 
cable  to  Syra.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  is  also  little  used  by  ship- 
ping, as  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  S.  wind.  From  the 
houses  on  the  shore,  where  wine  and  bread  may  be  purchased,  a 
walk  of  10  min.  brings  us  to  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  cape. 

The  low  hill  (145  ft.)  to  the  N.,  beyond  a  deep  depression,  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  Doric  capitals,  marble  slabs,  and  other  debris,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  yellowish-gray  stone.  It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  temple, 
but  rather  a  deserted  marble-cutter''s  yard. 

*'''Gape  Colonna  or  Kol6nnaes,  the  Cape  Bunion  of  ancient  history, 
descends  on  every  side  perpendicularly  to  the  sea  from  a  height  of 
nearly  200  ft.,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  huge  watch- 
tower  at  the  extremity  of  the  Grecian  mainland.  The  mariner  approach- 
ing from  the  E.  had  often  to  struggle  here  against  opposing  winds 
and  currents,  before  he  could  round  the  point  and  enter  the  calmer 
and  more  sheltered  waters  to  the  W.  Hence  it  was  chosen  at  a  very 
early  period  as  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  god  who  rules  the  sea, 
and  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers  chronicle  its  sanctity.  Poseidon 
afterwards  received  Athena,  the  protectress  of  the  land ,  as  a  com- 
panion, and  the  cult  of  the  latter  divinity,  more  from  political 
than  from  religious  reasons,  eventually  stepped  Into  the  foreground. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  is  surrounded  by  a  Fobtified 
"Wall  strengthened  with  towers,  whioh  is  best  preserved  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  and  on  the  E.  side,  facing  the  path.  The  wall  is 
double,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  screen  of  masonry,  with 
an  intervening  space  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  structure,  though 
perhaps  often  afterwards  repaired,  dates  originally  from  B.C.  il3, 
when  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  Import  all  their  grain  from 
EubGea  by  sea  owing  to  the  hostile  occupation  of  Dekeleia  (p.  121), 
and  had  consequently  to  provide  harbours  of  refuge  for  their  grain- 
ships.  Soon  after  a  body  of  rebellious  miners  from  Laurion  seized  the 
fortifications,  and  maintained  themselves  here  by  brigandage,  until 
the  Athenians  managed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  exactions.   The  for- 
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tress  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes ,  who 
recommends  it  as  a  good  rendezvous  for  the  snrronnding  inhabitants 
in  time  of  war. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  promontory  stands  a  ^Temple  of 
Athena.  This  structure ,  a  Doric  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  12  or 
13  columns  at  the  sides ,  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Theseion  at 
Athens  but  was  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale  (98  ft.  by  44  ft).  Most 
authorities  refer  its  erection  to  the  time  of  Perikles  or  a  little  later. 

The  stereobate ,  consisting  of  three  steps ,  is  supported  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  substructures ,  built  to  eke  out  the  small  level  sur- 
face  available  at  the  top  of  the  cape.  Nine  columns  on  the  S.  side 
and  two  on  the  N.  are  still  standing.  They  are  20  ft.  in  height^ 
And  in  diameter  and  taper  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Theseion. 
There  are,  however,  only  16  flutes  (instead  of  20),  an  arrangement 
which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  temple  was  to  be  seen 
more  from  the  sea  and  at  a  distance  than  close  at  hand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  the  pronaos  has  also  been  preserved  at  the 
£.  end,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  N.  anta,  a  few  blocks  of 
the  S.  anta,  and  one  of  the  columns  between  them.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  frieze  was  of  Parian  marble. 
The  coarse-grained  marble,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  built, 
from  the  Agresila  valley,  2 Ya  M.  to  the  N. ,  has  not  resisted  the 
effects  of  time  and  weather  so  successfully  as  the  Pentelic  marble 
of  the  Athenian  edifloes.  The  process  of  disintegration  seems  to  be 
still  going  steadily  on  \  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  there  were 
19  columns  still  in  an  upright  position  and  there  were  14  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  front  of  the  E.  end  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  lie  nine  or  ten  blocks,  some  face  downwards,  bearing  much 
defaced  reliefs.  These  probably  formed  part  of  the  frieze.  Experts 
dahn  to  recognize  Theseus  overcoming  the  Marathonian  bull ;  the 
battle  of  the  LapithsB  and  Centaurs,  with  the  invulnerable  Kxneus 
overwhelmed  with  masses  of  rock  by  two  Centaurs ;  and  Theseus 
and  Skiron  (?). 

To  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  a  little  below  it  lies  an  artificial 
terrace,  supported  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  a  well-preserved  wall  of 
white  marble  and  abutting  to  the  E.  on  the  fortified  wall  enclosing 
the  promontory.  Near  the  N.E.  corner  of  this  platform  lie  two  Doric 
capitals,  differing  from  each  other  and  from  those  of  the  temple. 
Since  the  French  'Expedition  de  Mor^e',  tliis  has  generally  been  taken 
for  the  site  of  a  PnoPYLiBON,  the  entrance  of  which  was  distyle  Hu 
antis'.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  it  served  as  a  basement 
for  the  altar  of  Poseidon  (p.  132).  The  festival  of  the  marine 
deity,  celebrated  here  every  fourth  year  and  honoured  by  a  sacrificial 
embassy  from  Athens,  must  have  required  a  tolerably  roomy  space. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Byron^  expressed  in  a  note  to  *Childe 
Harold\  there  is  *in  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
no  scene  more  interesting  than  Gape  Colonna\    And  indeed  when  we  re- 
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gard  the  columned  promontory  of  Sunion ,  and  compare  it  with  the  sifr- 
nations  of  the  temples  at  ^gina  (p.  138),  Bassae  (p.  310),  and  Olympia 
(p.  ^8),  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ancientis  had 
a  strong  sense  of  natural  beauty  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their  holy  places, 
little  as  this  could  be  surmised  from  even  the  best  of  the  classic  writers. 
The  *ViEW  from  Cape  Golonna  comprises  the  well-wooded,  metalliferous 
hills  and  valleys  of  Laurion  and  a  great  part  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the 
iEginetan  Oros  towering  in  its  midst  and  often  enveloped  in  the  rain- 
clouds  that  betoken  a  coming  storm ;  more  to  the  left  is  the  open  Uyrtean 
Sea,  with  the  island  of  Hydra  and  the  mountains  of  the  Argolic  peninsula ; 
in  the  middle  foreground  lies  the  rocky  islet  of  Eagiot  Oeorgios^  the  Belbina 
of  antiquity^  to  the  E.  extends  the  ^gean  Sea  with  the  double  row  of  the 
Cyclades,  Keos^  Kythnot^  SeriphoSy  and  Jfelos  forming  a  prolongation  of  the 
Attic  peninsula,  while  Androa  and  Tenos  continue  the  island  of  Euboea. 


Bbidlb-Path  fbom  Athens  to  Lau&ion.  From  Athens  to  Vart,  dV«  hre. ; 
thence  to  Laurion  6  hrs.  —  We  leave  Athens  by  the  bridge  over  the  Ilissos 
(PI.  E,  8),  to  the  S.  of  the  Olympieion,  and  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
road  to  the  Greek  Cemetery  (p.  61).  We  pass  a  powder-magazine  on  a  hill 
to  the  right,  and  after  about  74  hr's.  ride  from  the  bridge  reach  a  chapel 
of  St,  John^  round  which  are  numerous  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  an 
ancient  suburb.  About  V^  K*  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  large  funereal 
mound,  the  hollow  interior  of  which  has  been  partly  filled  up  by  iha 
falling  in  of  the  roof.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  sepulchres 
which  accompanies  the  path  for  nearly  the  whole  way;  the  fragments  of 
walls,  sometimes  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space,  also  belong  to  tombs. 
The  great  number  of  these  graves ,  which  have  provided  the  Athenian 
dealers  in  antiquities  with  copious  supplies  of  vases,  show  how  much 
frequented  this  route  must  have  been  at  one  time.  At  several  points, 
where  the  path  traverses  small  elevations,  traces  of  the  old  wheel-tracks 
can  still  be  made  out  and  at  one  place  the  raised  side-walk  for  foot-pas- 
sengers  is  visible. 

Farther  on  the  village  of  Brahdmi  is  seen  at  some  distance  to  the 
right.  Along  the  hills  to  the  left,  above  the  hollow  containing  the  farm 
of  Kard ,  extends  a  series  of  ancient  stone  quarries,  some  of  which  are 
still  worked.  The  village  of  TrdchOnes  is  believed  to  correspond  with 
the  old  deme  of  HaUmout,  To  the  W.  is  a  cape  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Cotmas,  Many  authorities 
identify  this  promontory  with  Cape  KoHcUt  to  which  the  wreck  of  tiie 
Persian  ships  was  borne  by  the  W.  wind  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It 
was  the  site  of  a  much-revered  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The  vicinity  fur- 
nished the  potters  of  Athens  with  their  finest  clay.  About  IV2  H.  beyond 
Trachones  a  track  diverges  to  the  left,  which  traverses  the  so-called 
PirTUiri  Valley  and  leads  between  the  Great  Hymettos  on  the  N.  and 
the  Lesser  or  ^Waterless'  Hymettos  on  the  S.  to  the  Uesdgia  (p.  128;  to 
Koropi  2V2  hrs.).  About  SVs  M.  farther  on  the  road  to  Vari  strikes  off  to 
the  left,  passing  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  deme ,  and  traversing 
a  lateral  valley  with  the  substructures  of  numerous  ancient  tombs.  The 
path  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  to  the  lake  of  Vouliasmeniy  a  small  sheet  of  water 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocky  walls.  Near  this  lake  is  the  convent  of 
Zoeter-,  situated  on  the  beach  opposite  the  island  of  PhUvay  the  Fhdbra  of 
antiquity. 

Van  is  much  frequented  in  autumn  by  sportsmen,  who  obtain  ex- 
cellent quail  and  snipe  shooting  in  the  surrounding  swamps.  A  room 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  Van  stands  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  deme,  wMch  has  not  as  yet  been 
Identified  (perhaps  Anagyros?).  —  On  the  upper  slope  of  a  barren  rocky 
hill,  8  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  Gsotto  of  Vabi,  to  which  a  visit  may  be 
paid  (with  a  guide)  for  the  sake  of  its  inscriptions  and  reliefs.  These 
are  the  work  of  a  stone-mason  of  Thera^  named  Arckedemos^  who  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself  with  his  hammer  and  square.    Near  this  relief 
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are  a  primitive  altar  of  Apollo  ffertos,  a  quaint  relief  of  a  sitting  figure, 
a  lion'^s  head,  etc.  In  the  innermost  recess  of  the  grotto  is  a  small  hut 
almost  perennial  spring. 

The  track,  which  beyond  Vari  is  impracticable  for  driving,  now  turns 
to  the  N.  E.  and  skirts  the  ridge  of  Keramdli^  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Vari.  In  the  sea  behind  us  lies  the  small  island  of  Ka- 
tramoniU.  After  s/4  hr.  we  pass  a  frequented  well,  surrounded  with  a 
coping  of  ancient  squared  stones.  To  the  N.  rises  the  hill  of  Kondra  P*Hi^ 
somewhat  resembling  a  feudal  castle.  The  path  now  begins  to  ascend  and 
passes  places  where  the  rocks  have  been  levelled  for  tiie  construction  of 
the  ancient  road  to  Lauiion.  To  the  H.  lies  the  ruined  village  of  Itam- 
vrika,  occupying  the  site  of  the  upper  deme  of  Lcanptrae^  while  the  lower 
deme  lay  to  the  S.,  on  the  sea.  We  now  reach  another  plateau,  along 
which  our  path  leads  at  a  distance  of  about  1  H.  from  the  coast,  and 
obtidn  a  view  of  the  range  of  Panf,  near  Eerate^,  to  which  a  path  di- 
verges vi&  the  village  of  Kalyvia.  In  IV2  hr.  more  our  path  trends  inland 
and  ascends  gradually  through  a  tract  partly  under  cultivation.  After 
passing  a  disused  Turkish  farm  and  a  chapel  of  St.  Demetritu  we  reach  the 
(1-1^4  hr.)  miserable  hamlet  of  ^lynibo^  situated  between  the  Panf  and 
the  Siordi  or  Elymbo  (e.  1600  ft.).  The  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  Olympos,  which  accordingly  has  been  restored  in  official  docu-* 
ments.  By  the  wayside  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  tombs . 
similar  to  those  at  Vari.  About  I72M.  beyond  Elymbo  a  small  plain 
opens  out  on  the  right,  traversed  by  a  stream  of  which  the  bed  ie  gener- 
ally dry.  This  plain  ends  on  the  other  side  at  the  bay  of  Aliki^  so  called 
from  a  salt-work  on  its  banks.  In  the  sea  lies  the  island  of  Laffonisi 
(Elaeutsa),  concealed  from  view  by  the  promontory  of  Astypalaea,  In 
antiquity  this  tract  was  comprised  in  the  deme  of  Anaphlystos,  a  name 
which  is  but  thinly  disguised  in  that  of  Anavyso^  applied  to  a  farm  at 
the  E.  base  of  Mt.  Elymbo.  Anaphlystos  and  Thorik6s  (p.  129)  formed 
the  fortified  extremities  of  the  K.  frontier  of  the  mining  district  of  Lau- 
rion  (p.  126).  —  Our  route  crosses^ the  plain  (20  min.)  and  then  ascends 
through  brushwood.  In  */i  hr.  more  we  reach  the  great  slag-fields  of 
Laurion.  We  then  follow  a  line  of  rails,  passing  the  gaping  mouths  of 
several  deep  shafts,  and  arrive  at  (1/4  hr.)  Kamdresa,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  mining-stations  (p.  131).  A  good  road  leads  hence  to 
(3  M.)  Laurion  (see  p.  ISO). 

10.  iEgina. 

The  ExGUBBiON  fbom  Athens  to  iEaiKA  takes  about  IV2  day.  Steamer 
(comp.  pp.  xix,  xx)  almost  daily  between  7  and  8  a.m.  from  the  Pireeue 
to  jEgina  in  21/2  hrs.  (fares  5  dr.  80,  3  dr.  90 1. ;  tickets  obtained  on  board). 
On  landing  we  should  at  once  secure  horses  for  a  visit  to  the  temple 
(there  and  back  in  6  hrs.,  6-8  dr.).  The  steamer  returns  to  Athens  on  the 
following  day.  —  Smaller  steamers  occasionally  make  special  excursions 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  of  ^gina  stands:  see  the 
bills  at  the  street-comers  and  in  the  hotels.    Horses  meet  these  boats. 

The  ascent  of  the  Oros  (p.  139)  requires  about  6V2  hrs.  including 
stoppages;  if  an  early  start  is  made  from  ^gina  (not  later  than  9  a.m.) 
it  can  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the  ruined  temple  (horse  for  the  whole 
day  10-12  dr.).  —  The  most  comfortable  way  of  making  the  tour  is  of 
course  under  the  guidance  of  a  courier;  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  take 
some  provisions  and  wraps. 

Sometimes  a  visit  to  Salamis  is  combined  with  this  excursion.  If  the 
wind  is  favourable,  a  sail  of  about  3  hrs.  takes  us  across  to  Koulouri  (p.  114) 
or  to  Mouikiy  1  H.  from  Koulouri,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  bay  of  Koulouri 
(sailing-boat  10-12  dr.  and  gratuity  to  tiie  crew) ;  but  in  a  calm  thrice  as 
long  may  be  required. 

Shortly  after  setting  sail  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  Athens, 
with  Pentelikon  in  the  background.    To  the   right  appears  the 
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rugged  E.  coast  otSalamiSy  culminating  in  the  Mavto  Youni  (1247  ft.), 
and  on  the  left  the  lofty  mountains  of  ^gina,  sloping  gradually 
N.E.  to  the  sea,  and  hearing  on  their  skirts  the  temple,  which  comes 
into  view  as  we  approach.  Farther  on  the  view  to  the  right  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Penie  Nisia,  Platonisi,  Sachtero,  and  Jpsili, 
grouped  in  front  of  the  mountains  of  ArgoUs ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
have  left  Salamis  fairly  behind  us ,  we  catch  sight  of  the  distant 
Megara  (p.  148),  situated  on  its  two  hills.  To  the  S.  the  island  of 
Angistri,  the  ancient  Kekryphaleia ,  comes  into  view.  The  town  of 
iEgina  is  not  visible  until  we  round  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  on 
which  stand  the  tumulus,  mentioned  at  p.  137,  and  the  lonely 
columns  of  the  temple.    (Landing  50  1.  fox  each  person.) 

JEg^a.  —  Hotels.  Xenodochiom  ton  Xbnon  (HGt.  des  Btrangers)^ 
B.  2  dr.,  tolerably  clean,  with  good  restaurant;  Trbaee,  Eubope,  similar; 
all  on  the  beach.  —  Best  Gafis  in  the  Platfa. 

JEginaj  the  capital  of  the  rocky  island  of  iCgina  ( AtY^'^Q^i  ^^  ^q. 
M.)  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  is  prettily  situated.  The 
houses  extend  along  the  broad  quays,  from  which  narrow  lanes  lead 
inland.  The  town  contains  4300  iuhab.,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
total  population  (7100)  of  the  island.  The  view  from  the  quay 
embraces  the  little  islands  of  Afont,  Metopi,  and  Angistrij  and  the 
mountains  of  Epidauros  (p.  243).  In  the  Platla  is  a  lofty  pedestal 
with  a  marble  bust  of  John  Kapodiatriaa,  president  of  Greece 
(p.  250),  erected  in  1837.  The  islanders  support  themselves  partly 
by  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  olives,  figs,  and  almonds, 
which  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  chiefly  by 
trade  with  the  adjacent  mainland  and  by  Ashing.  The  sponge- 
fishery,  carried  on  by  div6rs  in  spring  and  summer,  is  a  profitable 
branch  of  the  latter.  Pottery  is  also  made,  and  the  'Eannatia'  or 
water-coolers  of  -^gina,  two-handled  jars  with  wide  mouths,  are 

well-known  in  the  markets  of  the  PiraBus  and  Athens. 

The  legendary  ancestor  of  the  ^ginetana  -v^as  uEakot^  son  of  Zena  and 
^ffina  and  father  of  Pelens  and  Telamon,  who  became  the  colleague  of 
Minos  and  Bhadamanthos  as  judge  in,  the  nether  world,  on  acoonjit  of 
his  wise  and  just  government.  Historically  the  island  flrst  appears  as  a 
colony  of  the  Doric  Epidauros  (p.  243);  and  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  it 
belonged,  with  its  mother-city,  to  the  domain  of  Phidon  of  Argoa  (p.  255). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  JBIgina  detached  itself  from  Epidauros, 
as  Gorcyra  did  from  Corinth,  and  speedily  attained  such  a  pitch  of  pros- 
perity that  Ck>rinth  alone  could  rival  it.  The  ^ginetans  had  trading- 
stations  far  and  wide,  and  disposed  of  their  brazen  goods ,  pottery ,  oint* 
ments,  and  other  products  in  iJmbria,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Egypt, 
^ginetan  ship-owners  were  held  to  be  the  richest  merchants  in  the 
Grecian  world;  and  ^ginetan  money,  stamped  with  the  image  of  a  tor- 
toise, was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  Oreek  coinages.  Coins  of 
JSgina  have  been  abundantly  found  in  modern  times.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Persian  war  found  the  island  at  the  zenith  of  its  power;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  thirty  'ships  from  i^gina  that  obtained  the  prize  for  the  great* 
est  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however, 
that  the  islanders,  from  commercial  motives,  had  at  flnt  offered  earth  and 
water  to  the  ambassador  of  Darius  in  token  of  submission  *,  and  they  were 
accordingly  called  to  account  by  Sparta  on  the  accusation  of  Athens, 
""his  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  contentions  with  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
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JSgina,  to  use  the  ezpTession  of  Perikles,  was  a  conetant  'eye-sore'^  its 
subjugation  was  indispensable  to  the  extension  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens.  The  Athenian  naval  victories  at  Eekryphaleia  and  off  iEgina, 
Quickly  following  on  each  other,  were  decisive.  In  spite  of  wars  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  at  Megara  and  in  Sgypt,  the  Athenians  took  the  city 
in  B.C.  456  after  a  nine  months  siege  ^  the  ^ginetans  had  to  raze  their 
walls,  surrender  their  war-ships,  and  pay  a  tribute.  But  even  these  severe 
measures  seemed  insufficient;  for  when  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out 
in  431 ,  the  .£ginetans  were  expelled  altogether  from  their  island,  which 
was  then  divided  among  Attic  citizens.  Though  the  fall  of  Athens  in  404 
was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  many  of  the  islanders,  JEgina  never  re- 
covered its  prosperity.  Athens  quickly  regained  her  power  and  sent  re- 
peated expeditions  which  once  more  reduced  the  island,  and  thenceforth 
iEgina  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Attic  state. 

The  modem  town,  which  occupies  almost  exactly  the  same 
site  as  its  predecessor,  contains  few  interesting  antiquities.  On 
a  mound  a  little  to  the  N.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rubbish, 
pot-sherds,  etc.  rises  a  Doric  column,  about  25  ft.  high ,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite,  A  fragment  of  the 
substructure  of  the  building  is  also  extant ;  but  the  rest  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  by  President  Kapodlstrlas,  who 
flxed  his  residence  In  iEgina  In  1828.  —  The  remains  of  the  Ancient 
Moles i  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  a  natural  harbour,  are  in 
better  preservation.  On  the  S.  mole  is  a  medlsaval  tower,  while  the 
N.  mole  bears  a  lighthouse  and  the  white  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
The  moles,  which  are  well  seen  from  the  temple,  appear  to  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  city- walls.  — :  Caf^s,  see  p.  136. 

A  Tumulus,  1  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  npt  unlike  the  Sor68  at  jyf&~ 
rathon,  has  been  described,  though  erroneously,  as  the  grave  of 
PhokoB,  who  was  slain  by  his  half-brothers  Peleus  and  Telamon. 
A  good  view  of  Megara  may  be  obtained  hence  through  a  telescope. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  large  Orphanage  (^pcpavoTpocpetov) 
built  by  Kapodlstrlas,  and  at  present  used  as  a  barrack  and  prison. 
The  entrance  gate,  in  front  of  which  are  a  few  sculptured  fragments 
and  inscribed  stones,  leads  into  a  large  court,  adjoined  by  an  open 
arcade  containing  a  few  sculptured  remains.  To  the  left,  in  the 
farther  comer,  beside  a  well,  an  ancient  subterranean  Tomb  has 
been  preserved.  Removing  the  planks  which  cover  the  entrance, 
we  descend  a  short  winding-stair  to  a  dark  apartment,  with  walls 
covered  with  rude  sketches,  some  of  which  are  andent. 

The  most  important  relic  of  antiquity,  which  even  by  itself 
would  repay  a  visit  to  iEgina,  is  the  ruined,  temple  ('staes  Kol6n- 
naes)  about  21/2  hrs.  distant.  The  road  is  sufflciently  puzzling  to 
render  a  guide  necessary ;  and  its  rough  and  stony  nature  makes 
riding  advisable.  At  first  it  traverses  yineyards^  amongst  which 
are  numerous  ancient  graves,  now  planted  with  fig-trees ;  and  then 
it  passes  cornfields,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  few  places  more  than 
3  ft.  deep.  We  then  skirt  the  slopes  of  some  low  hills,  and  pass 
seyeral  chapels.  About  halfway  we  see  on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the 
left  ^e  ruins  of  a.  medisBval  castle,  rising  above  the  deserved  vU- 
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lage  of  Palaedchoray  whloli  in  fonner  oentarieB  was  tlie  refuge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  from  the  corsairs.  But  for  the  yisits 
of  shepherds  to  the  excellent  spring  the  site  is  now  quite  undistuib* 
ed,  except  at  the  celebration  of  the  annual  'Panegyris'  in  the  Pa- 
nagfa  Chapel.  The  road  next  passes  a  chapel  of  St.  Athanasius, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  inserted  an  inscribed  block  of  stone  that 
formerly  served  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Athena. 
Thence  we  ascend  to  the  ruins,  situated  on  a  summit,  conspicuous 
more  on  account  of  its  comparative  isolation  than  of  its  height. 

The  **Temple  of  Athena,  long  believed  to  be  a  shrine  of  Zeus 
Panhellenios  but  now  identified  beyond  dispute  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  a  Doric  peripteral,  hexastyle 
with  12  columns  on  each  side.  As  in  the  Theseion,  the  pronaos 
and  posticum  are  distyle  in  antis.  On  each  side  in  the  interior  of 
the  cella  was  a  row  of  five  more  slender  and  more  closely  placed 
columns,  which,  like  the  similar  columns  in  the  Parthenon,  sup- 
ported the  roof.  Of  the  outer  colonnade  only  20  columns  are 
standing,  mainly  those  of  the  E.  facade  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  sides.  They  all  retain  their  entablature.  Two  columns  of  the 
pronaos  are  also  still  standing  with  their  entablature.  Travellers  of 
last  century  record  that  two  other  columns  of  the  outer  colonnade 
were  then  standing,  besides  Ave  in  the  interior,  which  now  presents 
nothing  but  a  confused  heap  of  ruins.  The  height  of  the  columns 
with  their  capitals  is  17  ft.  5  in. ;  their  diameter  at  the  base  Is  3  ft. 
1  in.  and  at  the  top  2  ft.  3  in.  The  material  of  the  temple  is  a 
yellowish  limestone,  even  yet  partly  covered  with  a  uniform  coating 
of  stucco.  Some  of  the  columns  are  monolithic,  but  most  of  them 
consist  of  several  drums ;  a  few  are  strengthened  with  iron  rings. 
The  roof  and  the  sculptured  ornaments  were  of  PenteUo  marble. 
The  irregular  joints  in  the  floor  of  the  cella,  the  numerous  subdivi- 
sions of  the  posticum,  and  the  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  pronaos,  in 
which  a  railing  was  fastened,  should  be  noticed.  The  sculptures 
from  the  pediments  of  the  temple,  discovered  among  the  rubbish 
by  some  English  and  German  travellers  in  1811,  were  purchased  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Grown  Prince  Lewis  of  Bavaria  for  20,000 
Bcudi  (com.  p.  Ixviii)  and  removed  to  Munich,  where  they  now 
form  the  chief  treasure  of  the  Glyptothek.  Casts  of  some  of  them 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  represent  contests  of  the  iEgl- 
netans  with  the  Trojans.  The  edifice  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  its  sculp- 
tures, conveys  an  impression  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  certainly 
cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  Fine  ♦View. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  temple  stands  descends  on  the  N.  side 
sheer  into  a  flat  valley  (Vagid),  in  which  lie  the  chapels  of  8t,  De- 
meiriua  and  Panagia  sien  Nesida,  the  latter  close  to  the  sea.  The 
flat  summit  is  enclosed  partly  by  natural  ridges  of  rock  and  partly  by 
walls  of  masonry.  A  little  to  the  S.  is  a  terrace,  with  some  ruins, 
probably  belonging  to  the  subsidiary  buildings  of  the  sanctuary. 
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If  an  early  enough  Btait  have  been  made  to  allow  Of  our  leav- 
ing the  temple-ruins  by  midday,  we  may  visit  on  the  same  day  the 
Oros,  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  On  our  way  thither  along 
the  E.  coast  we  pass  the  hay  of  St  Marina^  the  one  natural  har- 
bour of  the  island,  but  deprived  of  importance  by  its  distance  from 
the  fertile  districts.  Our  somewhat  fatiguing  route  passes  Portat9 
and  other  shepherds'  stations  and  in  2^2  hrs.  reaches  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Asdmatos  (Holy  Angel,  i.e.  the  Archangel  Michael},  near 
which  once  stood  a  temple  of  Aphsea,  a  goddess  somewhat  re- 
sembling Artemis.  There  are  a  few  traces  of  the  terrace  and  en- 
circling wall.   Hence  a  steep  climb  of  8/4  hr.  takes  us  to  the  top. 

The  *Oros  (1742  ft.),  now  named  St.  Elias  after  a  chapel  on  its 
summit,  is  the  most  conspicuous  point  in  the  entire  Saronic  Gulf 
and  attracts  the  eye  of  every  traveller  who  sails  across  the  gulf  from 
the  E.  or  S.  Before  rain  the  clouds  gather  round  its  peak,  a  cir- 
cumstance manifestly  referred  to  in  the  legend  that  once  after  a 
long  drought  ^Eakos,  at  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  besought  his  father 
Zeus  for  rain,  and  that  when  the  prayer  was  granted  a  temple  was 
erected  to  Zeus  on  the  mountain.  The  spot  was  certainly  a  seat  of 
the  cult  of  Zeus  PanhellenioSj  but  it  possessed  only  a  large  altar 
and  no  temple.  Relics  of  the  old  encircling  wall,  which  followed 
the  crest  in  a  curving  line,  may  still  be  traced ;  and  a  few  ancient 
blocks  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  *ViEW  is  particularly  fine.  We  survey  almost  the  entire  island, 
the  only  part  hidden  being  the  hill  of  Paleeochora,  behind  Mt.  Saldnc.  The 
town  of  uSgina  in  very  conspicuous.  No  other  point  affords  so  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  Salamis,  the  Methouridae  near  Me- 
gara,  the  JHapdria  between  ^gina  and  the  promontory  of  Speiraeon^  An- 
gistri  and  the  other  small  islands,  the  peninsula  of  Meihana^  the  island 
of  Kalauria^  and  Hagios  Oeorgiot  (p.  134);  while  the  Attic  Coast^  MegaHs^ 
Corinth  and  its  isthmus,  Epidauros  and  a  great  part  of  the  Argolic  Penin- 
sula, and  lastly  the  island  of  Hydra,  also  fall  within  the  view. 

We  descend  to  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Asomatos  (see  above),  and 

then  passing  Bajer&ki  and  another  smaller  village,  we  re-enter  the 

capital  of  the  island  in  about  2  hrs. 

11.  Syra,  Mykonos,  and  Delos. 

From  the  Pisaeus  to  Stra  steamboats  ply  4  times  a  week  in  9-10  hrs. 
(the  Fanhellenioi ate&meTS  on  Frid.  atSp.m.,  andthoseof  the  Soudi  Co.  on  Sun., 
Tues.,  and  Thurs.  at  8  p.m.);  fares  14  dr.  20 1.  —  From  Stra  to  Htsonos, 
steamers  once  a  week  in  3  hrs.  —  From  Hteonos  to  Delos  we  proceed 
sometimes  by  a  local  steamer,  but  usually  by  sailing-boat,  accomplishing 
the  distance  in  1  hr.  if  the  wind  be  favourable.  To  see  Delos  properly 
takes  at  least  one  day.  The  whole  excursion  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  except  for  archaeologists. 

Departure  from  the  Piraeus,  see  p.  3.   The  vessels  then  skirt 

Cape  Colonnaj  the  ancient  Sunion  (p.  132),  and  steer  between  Kea 

(Keos)  or  T«to  and  Thermia  (Kythnos),  passing  to  the  S.  of  Gioura 

(Oyaros).  In  the  distance  we  see  Andros  and  then  (to  the  left)  Tenos, 

"We  then  round  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of  Syra  and  reach  — 
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HcnnOl&poIiB.  —  EMSA^tKATioK  and  D18EMBABKATION  as  at  the  Pireeua 
(1  dr.).  A  strict  l)argain  should  be  made  with  the  boatmen,  who  at  first 
make  extravagant  demands^  they  understand  Italian. 

Hotels.  Hotel  dk  la  Ville,  Hotel  d'Angletebre  ,  both  in  the 
Flatfa,  B.  3^  dr.,  pens.  10  dr.  —  Good  Greek  cookery  at  the  XenodocMon 
tou  Stdmmatot^  at  the  harbour. 

Steamboat  Offioes  at  the  harbour,  to  the  right  of  the  landing-place.  — 
Sailing  Boat  to  Mykonos,  20-30  dr. 

Post  Office  in  the  Rue  d^Apollon,  near  the  harbour  and  the  Platia. 

Sritish  Consul,  William  H.  Cottrell,  JSsq.  -^  American  Oonaular  Agent, 
Basil  Padova^  Esq.. 

Hermoupolis  or  NeaSyroSi  a  town  with  22,100  inhah.,  tlie  cap* 
ital  of  the  island  of  8yro8  or  Syraj  and  the  seat  of  the  nomaich  of 
the  Cyolades,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop ,  ajid  a  Greek  aichhishop, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  two  hills  rising  from  a  beautiful 
and  sheltered  bay.  Its  owes  its  origin  to  the  refugees  from  Chios 
and  Psara,  who  settled  here  after  the  devastation  of  theii  island^ 
homes  in  1821.  Its  favourable  situation  on  the  direct  route  of 
steamers  for  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  fostered  its  trade, 
and  twenty  years  ago  Hermoupolis  was  the  principal  commercial 
town  of  Greece,  though  now  it  Is  surpassed  by  Athens,  the  Piraeus, 
and  Patras. 

The  town  consists  of  two  main  streets  and  the  large  square  or 
market-place  (irXotxeia,  platfa).  In  the  latter  rises  the  Hagia  Afe- 
tamorphosis^  or  Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  To  the  N.  lies  the 
new  town,  with  the  handsome  domed  church  of  8t  Nicholas.  To 
the  S.  is  the  old  town,  which  possesses  ship-building  yards  and  a 
much- frequented  spring. 

A  wide  street  ascends,  at  places  by  flights  of  steps,  to  the  med- 
isBval  Pal-eo-Sybos,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Roman  Catholic  descendants  of  Venetian  settlers.  These  persons, 
who  stood  under  French  protection  during  the  Turkish  domination, 
have  always  felt  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  Greeks 
and  they  took  little  share  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  On  the  highest 
point  (1  hr.)  stands  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ofSt,  Oeorge,  com- 
manding an  admirable  view  of  Syra  and  the  surrounding  islands.  — 
A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  the  Pysgos  (1615  ft.), 
a  hill  consisting  of  marble  veined  with  mica.  The  path  to  the  top 
begins  about  halfway  up  the  hill  of  St.  George,  turns  to  the  left  at 
the  dye-works,  and  farther  on  ascends  In  an  almost  straight  direc- 
tion. About  1/2  ^r.  from  the  summit  stands  the  recently-built  church 
of  Hagia  Paraakeve  (the  priests  offer  refreshments). 

Those  who  have  a  whole  day  to  spend  here  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  Panaqia  della  Obazia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  B.  coast  of  the 
island  and  reached  by  an  easy  carriage  road,  passing  through  the  best 
cultivated  part  of  the  island  (2-3  hrs.j  carr.  15  dr.).  Those  who  prefer 
to  walk  should  ask  to  be  shown  the  footpath,  which  is  shorter  but  more 
toilsome  (IV2  hr.).  A  good  but  somewhat  expensive  dinner  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Eaffenion  at  the  Panagla  della  Graaia.  —  In  the  neighbour- 
hood  is  a  pre-Hellenic  Necropolis^  the  clay  urns  found  in  which  are  now 
in  Athens. 
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Voyage  p &om  Stea  toMykonos  (steamers  and  boats,  seep.  139). 
On  leaving  Syra  -we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  Gioura  and  Andros. 
TenoB  then  comes  into  sight  to  the  left ;  the  town  on  it  is  conspicuous 
long  before  we  reach  it.  Above  the  town  is  the  pilgrimage-church 
of  8t,  Evangelistria,  whose  festival,  occurring  three  weeks  before 
Easter,  is  numerously  attended,  special  steamers  plying  hither  from 
Athens.  To  the  S.  we  now  see  the  islands  of  Megale  DSlos  (p.  146) 
and  Mikri  Delos  (p.  142),  to  the  S.W.,  Mykonos,  ^uid  farther  to  the 
S.,  Naxosy  PareSf  and  8iphno8,  The  steamer  stops  at  the  capital  of 
Mykonos,  ^vhich  bears  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

MykonOB.  —  Abbival  as  in  Hermoupolis  in  Syra.  —  The  Epiatates  of 
the  antiquities,  JSUas  AjnaplioUt^  or  the  custodian,  Andreat  Pouniouris, 
provides  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  The  house  KomoHna  affords 
good  accommodation,  B.  3  dr.,  meals  to  order. 

Mykonos ,  in  modern  Greek  Kamendbi ,  a  pleasant  town  with 
3400  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  large  rocky  island  (35  sq.M.),  apparently  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital^  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  lies  a  beautiful  garden, 
laid  ouk  in  the  18th  cent,  (visitors  admitted).  Over  the  door  of  an 
adjacent  house  is  a  late-Greek  tomb  relief. 

The  Museum^  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  yield  of  the  De- 
lian  excavations  (the  best  specimens  are  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens),  is  in  the  house  Eamvanis,  near  the  harbour.  Admission 
is  obtained  through  the  epistates  (see  above) ;  the  key  is  in  charge 
of  the  custodian. 

Boom  I.  On  the  walls :  Nos.  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  U,  20.  Eight  archaic 
lifesize  female  figures,  in  graceful  flowing  drapery,  some  of  which  are 

grohably  votive  statues  of  priestesses  of  Artemis  CNo.  12  is  an  Athena) ; 
,  24.  Male  Figures  of  a  similar  kind  ^  3,  6.  Archaic  heads  j  24.  Trunk  of 
an  archaic  sitting  figure.  Two  shafts  of  hermae,  with  figures  and  in< 
scriptions  scratched  upon  them  (on  all  three  sides  of  No.  10).  •Tomb- 
stone of  Aphrodisios,  representing  the  deceased  standing  in  a  boat,  a  good 
Attic  work  of  the  4th  cent.  \  42.  Torso  of  a  boy,  in  the  same  attitude  as 
the  celebrated  Eros  of  Praxiteles  j  Torso  of  the  youthful  Hercules.  Torso 
'of  Pan  with  pipes.  Two  archaic  lions;  large  inscription  between  them. 
*59.  Fragment  of  a  relief  representing  a  woman  sitting ;  38.  "Woman  in 
long  drapery ;  *36.  Head  of  a  youth ;  825.  Relief  of  two  men  with  pointed 
hats,  one  carrying  a  measuring-rod,  the  other  a  staff,  standing  beside  an 
altar,  which  was  originally  painted  (this  relief  was  discovered  in  1881  near 
the  Temple  of  the  Foreign  Gods,  p.  145).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are 
smaller  objects,  potsherds  in  the  Mycenean  style,  small  horses  in  clay, 
arrow-heads,  bronze  figures  of  animals,  archaic  terracottas,  etc.  383,  384. 
Female  figures,  one  sitting  and  the  other  standing  (from  the  altar  of  the 
Foreign  Gods,  p.  145)  \  94.  Marble  figure  of  a  youth  reclining.  In  another 
compartment  are  an  archaic  statuette  of  a  woman,  and  various  small 
reproductions  of  celebrated  statues  of  Venus  (Nos.  16,  86,  88, 89) ;  terra- 
cotta lamps  with  fine  reliefs.  —  Back  Boou.  57.  Lioness  devouring  a  stag, 
in  the  best  Attic  style;  19.  Archaic  figure  of  a  youth  on  horseback;  six 
weather-beaten  frieze-slabs,  with  representations  of  battles  and  sitting 
figures  of  the  gods,  wluch  were  found  at  the  !K.  end  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Bulls  (p.  148). 

Roojc  II,     Well-preserved  measuring-table,   with  four  hollows  for 
'fluids,  and  an  escape-channel;  also  numerous  unimportant  fragments. 
A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  path  leading  rov"^ 
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.the  N.E.  ann  of  the  hay  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  —  Hagios  Elias 
(1195  ft.))  the  highest  mountain  in  Mykonos,  lies  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  island ;  it  is  supposed  to  he  the  Dimastos  of  the  ancients.  The 
interesting  ascent  may  he  comhined  with  a  ride  to  the  E.  to  the 
village  of  Towrliani  (mule  4  dr.,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  2  dr.). 


As  the  N.  wind  often  hlows  with  such  violence  as  to  render  the 
journey  impossihle  for  many  days  at  a  time,  the  first  calm  day  should 
he  made  use  of  for  an  excursion  to  DelOB,  called  hy  modem  Greeks 
*Lesser  Delos'  (Mikrd  Dilos;  2^/^  M.  long  hy  3/^  M.  hroad)  in 
contradistinction  to  the  island  of  Rheneia  (p.  l46)  or  'Greater 
Delos'.  In  good  weather  the  passage  takes  ahout  1  hr.  The 
fare  for  a  small  hoat  there  and  hack  is  ahout  8  dr.  (Antonios  Passas 
may  he  recommended  as  hoatman),  for  a  larger  hoat  30-40  dr. 
The  traveller  must  take  provisions  with  him,  as  there  are  no  inhah- 
itants  on  the  island,  except  a  few  shepherds  and  the  custodian  who 

conducts  visitors  over  the  excavations  (fee  1  -2  dr.). 

The  HiSTOEY  OP  Delos,  the  mythical  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
is  identical  with  the  history  of  its  temple  and  its  harbour.  The  oldest 
settlers  were  Phoenicians  and  Garians.  After  their  expulsion  by  the  lo- 
nians,  the  island  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  Ionian  races  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Apollo  which  evidently  replaced  an  earlier  Garian  cult. 
Every  year  the  lonians  held  splendid  games  here,  said  to  have  been  in- 
augurated by  Theseus.  From  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Athens  was  closely  al- 
lied with  Delos,  and  it  was  Peisistratos  who  ordained  the  first  *purifica- 
tion**  of  Delos,  i.e.  the  removal  of  the  tombs  from  the  temple  enclosure,  a 
measure  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  burial  on 
any  part  of  the  island.  The  political  importance  of  Delos  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  Ionian  League  was  founded, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  chosen  as  the  treasury  of  the  League.  The 
treasure  was,  however,  removed  to  Athens  as  early  as  454  B.C.,  at  which 
time  Delos  and  the  other  islands  became  subject  to  Athens  remaining  so 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (about  334-331).  In  its  ensuing  peri- 
od of  independence  Delos  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commierce^  for- 
eign trading  companies,  such  as  the  Eermaistcte  (consisting  of  Romans), 
the  Poseidoniastae  (consisting  of  Syrian's  from  Berytos),  and  others,  had 
their  c"entre  here,  and  various  large  buildings  were  erected  (comp.  p.  145). 
When  the  Romans,  who  had  exercised  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Delos 
since  166  B.G.,  again  ceded  the  island  to  the  Athenians,  the  town  ad- 
vanced with  even  more  rapid  strides,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  (p.  233),  but  the  devastation  of  the  island  by  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates  in  the  year  88  B.C.  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity.  The  complete 
destruction  of  the  town  happened  in  69  B.C.  during  the  wars  with  the 
pirates. 

The  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  were  begun  by  the 
French  Archceological  School  at  Athens  (p.  94).  In  1873  the  buildings 
on  Mt.  Eynthos  were  first  laid  bare  by  Lebkgue^  whose  Work  was  contin- 
ued by  Stamatakit.  In  1877  began  the  excavations  of  the  town  proper, 
under  the  management  of  HomoUe^  Hauvette-Besnaulty  R^nachj  Paris^ 
Fottgh-es,  and  others. 

Boats  sailing  from  Mykonos  to  Delos  generally  round  the  S.  end 
of  the  latter  island,  affording  a  constant  view  of  the  lofty  form  of 
Mt.  Kynthos  (p.  146).  We  land  at  the  ancient  harbour  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Delos,  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  sacred  enclosure,  com- 
manded by  the  large  and  high-lying  temple  of  Apollo. 
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Passing  the  foundations  of  a  building  of  a  later  epoch,  we  first 
reach  -what  is  helieTed  to  have  been  the  Propylaea  (PI.  1),  a  square 
structure  -with  a  shallow  portico  on  the  S.  side.  To  the  N.  of  this 
is  a  small  Ionic  building  (PI.  2),  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Artemision  or  with  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Oods,  the  latter  sup- 
position haying  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  several  archaic 
female  statues  in  the  vicinity.  To  the  left  of  the  PropylsBa  are 
several  Pedestals  for  Equestrian  Statues  (PI.  3),  the  smallest 
and  most  N.  of  which,  according  to  an  adjacent  inscription  ('L.  0. 
Cornelius  L.  F. ,  Sulla  Procos'.)  bore  a  statue  of  Sulla.  —  Beyond 
this  point  the  *Sacred  Way'  leads  to  the  so-called  Treasuries^  where 
it  bends  to  the  S.  and  approaches  the  E.  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  To  the  right  of  the  path  are  the  foundations  of  a  building 
of  unknown  import,  and  adjacent  are  the  remains  of  another  edifice, 
67  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide,  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Latona 
(PI.  3),  which,  as  we  know  from  ancient  writers,  lay  close  to  that 
of  Apollo.  The  walls  and  architectural  fragments  here  are  of  good 
and  skilful  workmanship,  and  the  latter  show  that  the  temple  was 
of  the  Doric  order.  The  groups  of  the  Rape  of  Orithyeia  and  of 
Kephalos  (now  in  Athens),  found  here,  may  perhaps  have  been  pla- 
ced as  acroteria  on  the  tops  of  the  two  pediments,  while  the  figures 
of  Nike  probably  served  the  same  purpose  at  the  angles.  Possibly, 
however,  these  sculptures  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

The  great  Temple  of  Apollo,  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Theseion  at  Athens,  was  86  ft.  long  and  44  ft.  wide.  The 
remains  of  the  massive  foundations,  resting  on  a  bed  of  greyish 
blue  slate,  show  that  the  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  probably 
with  13  columns  at  the  sides.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomos  seem 
to  have  opened  to  the  E.  and  W.  with  two  columns  'in  antis\  The 
cella  was  371/2  ft.  long  and  18 Ya  ft.  broad.  Few  aids  to  determine 
the  architectural  appearance  of  the  temple  remain  except  some 
fragments  of  the  triglyphs  and  of  the  Doric  columns.  The  latter 
have  been  left  smooth ;  the  only  traces  of  fluting  are  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  remains  of  the  plastic  adornment  are 
confined  to  the  palmettos  and  lion's  heads  of  the  sima.  The  build- 
ing, which  probably  replaced  an  older  temple,  Is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Near  the  temple  stood  the  Homed  Altar  of  Apollo  (xepdiTivoc 
P(D(i.6;),  so  named  from  the  ram's  horns  of  which  it  was  partly 
composed,  and  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Recent  investigators  believe  they  have  found  this 
altar  in  the  N.  part  of  the  so-called  Hall  of  the  Bulls,  to  the  E. 
of  the  great  temple. 

This  structure,  which  is  220  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  is  referred  to  the 
Hellenistic  period  and  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  on  the  island.  A  base 
or  platform  of  granite  supported  three  marble  steps,  still  partly  in  situ, 
which  led  to  the  wall  with  which  the  building  was  surrounded  on  the  N., 
E.,  and  W.    The  S.  end  probably  opened   on  a  Doric  portico  4n  antis", 
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•Entering  at  thia  end  and  crossing  the  vestibule,  we  reach  an  oblong  ball, 
with  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  middle.  Of  the  plastic  adornment  of  this 
chamber,  a  l^ereid  and  a  dolphin  still  remain,  oeyerai  steps  ascend  to  a 
third  room,  the  entrance  to  which  is  enclosed  by  Doric  pilasters.  The 
taurine''  capitals  of  these,  representing  recumbent  bulls,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  by  which  the  building  is  now  distinguished.  The  interior  walls 
were,  perhaps,  adorned  with  a  continuous  frieze,  of  which  the  slabs  men- 
tioned at  p.  141  may  have  formed  part.  The  scattered  blocks  of  marble 
here  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  horned  altar.  —  The  stepped 
erection  at  the  8.  end  of  the  hall  belonged  to  an  Altar  of  Zeu*  Polieus. 

"We  now  turn  to  the  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  W.  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  where  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the 
base  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Apollo  (PI.  6),  erected,  according  to 
the  Inscription,  by  the  Naxlans.  Adjacent  lie  two  large  fragments 
of  the  body  of  the  statue,  a  hand  is  preserved  In  the  keeper's 
house,  and  part  of  one  foot  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  statue 
was  a  very  archaic  work.  The  god  was  represented  naked  and 
girt  about  the  loins  with  a  metal  apron,  the  position  of  which  and 
traces  of  its  fastening  may  still  be  seen  on  the  fragments  of  the 
body.  —  Immediately  to  the  S.  of  this  base  lies  a  Portico  (PI.  6), 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  row  of  eight  Ionic  columns  and  extended 
towards  the  S.  by  walls  added  at  a  later  period.  Close  hy  is  a  small 
structure  of  the  Doric  order,  approached  by  three  steps  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Propylaeon  (PI.  6) ;  the  inscription  records  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the  Athenians.  Farther  on  is  the  Stoa  of 
Philipj  which  consists  of  two  parallel  colonnades  in  the  Doric  style  j 
according  to  the  still  extant  inscription  on  the  architrave  (BotaiXeuc 
Maae86va)v  ^iXittttoc  BaaiX^oo?  Aif)fAir)Tp(ou  A7t6XX(ovi)  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  The  upper  parts  only  of  the  columns 
are  fluted.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  the  small  Propylaea  are  the  Exedra  of 
Soteles  (Pi.  7)  and  the  foundations  of  another  Colonnade,  the  latter 
running  parallel  to  the  Stoa  of  Philip.  Between  the  two  ran  the  path 
leading  from  the  S.  to  the  Temenos  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

We  now  return  to  the  large  Propylaea  (PI.  1 ;  p.  143)  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  N.  to  the  remains  of  a  temple,  which  has  not  yet  been 
explored  but  is  known  as  the  Aphrodision,  from  a  statue  of  Aphro- 
dite found  close  by.  Beyond  the  keeper's  house,  which  contains 
a  few  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  sculptures,  is  the  Agora. 

The  AooRA,  the  market  during  the  Roman  period,  was  a  large 
rectangular  court,  the  walls  of  which,  as  shown  by  foundations 
still  existing  to  the  W.,  were  -adjoined  on  the  outside  by  store- 
houses. The  interior  of  the  court  was  surrounded  by  Doric  colon- 
nades, adjoined  by  niches  resembling  exedrse  and  by  square  rooms. 
Several  of  the  inscriptions  and  works  of  art  have  been  preserved. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  Statue  of  C.  Ofellius^  which  has  been  re- 
erected  on  the  W.  side,  close  to  its  original  base.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  Athenian  sculptors,  Dionyaioa  and  Timarchides  (2nd  cent.  B.C.), 
and  shows  the  influence  of  the  Praxltellan  school  In  idea  and  exe- 
cution. A  large  mosaic,  9  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide,  was  discovered  in 
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•  one  of  the  N.  recesses,  hnt  has  been  covered  up  again ;  it  represents 
a  high  drinking- vessel,  a  garland,  a  palm-bianch,  and  a  small  tablet, 
and  bears  the  inscription :  Il6TzKioi  Satpixofvio;  IIoTrXiou  Mi.  In  the 
recess  to  the  E.  of  this  was  found  the  figure  of  a  Gaul  overcome  in 
combat  (p.  103).  —  The  N.  colonnade  of  the  Agora  was  connected 
with  the  school  of  the  Hermaistae^  Apolloniastae,  and  Poseidoniastae 
(p.  142),  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  modern  buildings.  — 
The  round  Sacred  Lake^  on  the  bank  of  which  Latona  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  Apollo,  closes  the  Temenos  on  this  side.  — 
Farther  to  the  N.,  near  the  sea,  lay  the  Qymnasium  and  the  Sta^ 
dion^  the  latter  having  its  N.W.  side  built  into  the  natural  rock. 
At  its  N.  end  is  a  fountain  with  good  drinking-water. 

We  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  S.E.,  towards  Mt.  Kynthos,  half- 
way up  the  slope  of  which  is  a  terrace,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
natural  rock  and  on  the  W.  by  a  supporting- wall  of  Byzantine  con- 
struction. On  this  terrace,  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Circular  Building 
(PI.  9),  the  object  of  which  is  unknown ;  to  the  right  is  a  Square 
Building  (PI.  10),  with  a  mosaic  floor.  Here  begins  the  paved  way, 
still  partly  preserved,  which  leads  to  the  grotto  of  Apollo.  We  pass 
some  walls  of  late  construction  and  several  bases  for  votive  statues. 
To  the  left  is  a  small  chamber  (PI.  11),  adjoining  a  narrow  podium 
or  platform,  with  a  columnar  portico.  The  base  of  a  votive  offering 
erected  in  honour  of  King  Mithridates  and  his  brother  still  occupies 
its  original  position  here.   We  now  reach  the  — 

Temfus  ov  the  Fo&eign  Gods,  in  which  Serapis,  Isls,  Anubis, 

and  Harpocrates  were  the  objects  of  worship. 

This  building  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  when 
the  cult  of  these  Egyptian  deities  was  introduced  into  Greece.  It  stands 
from  "S.  to  S.  and  consists  of  a  cella  and  a  pronaos.  The  latter  opened 
to  the  S.  with  two  columns  4n  antis'';  the  antee  probably  ended  in  short 
transverse  walls.  Neither  capitals  nor  bases  have  been  found;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  are  fluted  in  the  lower  parts  only.  Marble  benches  run 
along  the  E.  and  W.  walls  of  the  pronaos.  The  partition-wall  between 
the  cella  and  pronaos  is  pierced  by  a  door.  The  large  substructure  in  the 
cella  is  supposed  to  be  the  lower  part  of  an  altar.  The  W.  wall  of  the 
temple  has  been  entirely  removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing in  front,  apparently  of  medieeval  origin. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  we  pass  some  ancient  cuttings  in  the 
rocks  and  also  an  ancient  inscription  ('A8T)vficY)«  'OpfaviQc),  hewn  in 
the  rock  and  dating  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  We  next  traverse  two 
terraces  supported  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  and  reach  the  Grotto 
OP  Apollo,  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  In  Delos. 

This  consists  of  a  wide  cleft  in  the  rock,  barred  in  front  by  a  prim- 
itive wall  with  a  wide  doorway.  The  marble  jambs  and  lintel  of  the 
latter  were  added  afterwards.  The  roof  is  formed  by  ten  huge  slabs  of 
granite,  on  which  lie  smaller  stones.  Light  is  admitted  by  an  opening  in 
the  rear.  To  the  right  is  a  niche  or  recess  in  the  rock,  containing  a  large 
unhewn  block  of  granite,  the  top  of  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  A  small  channel  for  water  runs  tuong  the 
left  wall.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  grotto  are  a  sacrificial  pit  and 
a  round  marble  base,  of  a  latter  period.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
supported  a  tripod,  as  the  similarity  of  the  arrangement  to  those  at  Delphi 
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and  Elaros  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  alflo  may  have  been  the 
home  of  an  oracle. 

From  the  grotto  the  sacied  way  ascended  to  tlie  top  of  Mt.  Ktn- 
THos  (360  ft.),  which  was  formerly  crowned  hy  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
Kynthios  and  Athena  Kynihia.  The  scanty  remains  here  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  The  top  commands  a  flae  *View  of  the 
Cyclades  lying  in  a  circle  round  Delos. 

In  descending  from  Mt.  Kynthos,  towards  the  W.,  we  have  the 
entire  field  of  the  ruins  of  Delos  spread  at  our  feet.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  follow  the  gorge,  wliich  runs  to  the  W.  from 
the  terrace  mentioned  at  p.  145.  This  is  the  dry  bed  of  the  Inopos, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  cisterns  within  the  town 
precincts,  was  not  much  better  provided  with  water  in  antiquity. 
Farther  to  the  W.  extends  the  important  part  of  the  town  that  arose 
in  the  Roman  period.  Here,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  founda- 
tions of  a  colonnade,  a  Private  Housb  has  been  excavated. 

The  arrangements  resemble  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  Pom- 
peii. The  entrance  faces  the  street  along  which  ran  the  above  mentioned 
colonnade.  From  the  vestibule,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  rooms, 
we  reach  the  spacious  atrium  or  court,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  admirable  mosaic,  sunk  two  steps  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
floor  and  surrounded  by  twelve  Doric  columns  of  white  marble.  To  the 
£.  of  the  atrium  are  three  other  rooms,  to  the  IT.  two.  The  walls  of 
these  apartments  are  formed  of  small  stones  embedded  in  mortar,  and 
were  formerly  decorated  with  stucco  painted  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

A  few  architectural  remains  to  the  N.W.  of  this  house  betoken 
the  site  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cabirij  mysterious  divinities  whose 
cult  was  probably  of  Oriental  origin  (comp.  p.  166).  To  the  W., 
where  the  ground  falls  abruptly,  lies  the  Theatbb.  The  audito- 
rium, occupying  much  more  th^in  a  semicircle,  is  supported  by  walla 
of  Hellenistic  masonry.  The  marble  seats  of  the  four  lowest  rows 
axe  still  partly  in  situ ;  those  to  the  right  in  the  lowest  row  still 
retain  their  backs.  Eight  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  upper  rows. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  stage  and  orchestra  except  the  foundations. 
Below  these  is  a  large  cistern. 

To  the  W.  of  the  island  of  Delos  lies  Megdle  Delos,  the  ancient 
Rhenetdy  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Delians,  the  history  of 
which  is  quite  devoid  of  interest.  The  channel  between  the  islands, 
about  i/2  M.  broad,  is  interrupted  by  the  Mikro  mdi  Megalo  Bhevma-' 
tidrij  two  bare  rocks,  the  latter  of  which  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  'Isle  of  Hecate'. 

The  Greek  steamers  (pp.  xix,  xx)  ply  also  to  other  members  of  the 
Cyclades  (p.  3).  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  those  as  yet  unmentioned 
is  the  volcanic  island  of  TMra  or  Santorini  (31  sq.  M.),  the  abrupt,  sickle- 
shaped  W.  coast  of  which,  with  the  islets  of  Theresia  and  Kaemeni  in  front 
of  it,  seems  to  owe  its  form  to  the  fidling  in  of  an  ancient  crater.  The 
exuberantly  fruitful  soil  produces  excellent  white  and  red  ^malmsey'  (p.  256) 
and  other  wines,  which  are  exported  to  Bussia  in  exchange  for  grain  and 
timber.  The  population  amounts  to  14,500,  nearly  half  of  whom  are 
Roman  Catholics. 
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The  central  part  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  lying  to  the  S.  of  a 
line  drawn  hetween  the  Amhracian  Qulf  (Bay  of  Arta)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Malic  Gulf  (Qulf  of  Lamia)  an  the  E. ,  is  connected  with 
the  N.  districts  of  Epirus  (now  Albania)  and  Thtssaly  by  an  exten- 
sive mountain  system,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Pindos  is 
nsnally  given.  From  this  system  the  Othrys  chain  (highest  point 
5580  ft.),  runs  to  the  E. ;  the  (Eta  chain  (7050  ft.),  approach- 
ing so  close  to  the  marshy  coast  of  the  Malic  Gulf  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  (p.  199),  extends  to- 
ward the  S.E. ;  and  still  farther  to  the  S.  lies  Pamassos  (8070  ft.), 
with  which  are  connected  the  isolated  groups  of  Helicon,  Kithaeron, 
and  Pamts,  As  far  S.  as  the  Bcsotian  plain  and  Lake  Kopais  (p.  187) 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  mountainous ;  and  it  is  divided  into 
clearly  separated  territories  (Attica,  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phocia,  West- 
em  Locfis,  Doris,  Malis  with  the  district  of  CEta,  Eastern  Locris, 
or  land  of  the  Opuntian  and  the  Epiknemidian  Locii&nB,  ^Etolia,  and 
Acamania).  With  the  exceptions  of  iheAcheloos  (pp.  28, 32),  which 
flows  towards  the  W. ,  the  Spercheios,  in  the  plain  of  Lamia,  and 
the  Kephisos,  which  enters  Lake  Eopa'is ,  there  are  no  important 
rivers.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  regarded  in  antiquity 
as  belonging  to  the  Achaean-jEolie  Stock ;  but  the  hilly  district  of 
Doris  (p.  151)  on  Mount  (Eta,  andMegaris  (p.  148)  were  inhabited 
by  Dorians,  and  Attica  by  lonians  (p.  108),  The  E.  half  is  at 
present  divided  among  the  nomarchies  (p.xlii)  of  Attica  and  Boeotia 
(2434  sq.  M. ;  257,700  inhab.),  Phthiotis  and  Phocis  (2348  sq.  M. ; 
136,470  sq.  M.),  and  Euboea  (p.  209). 

The  following  pagea  limit  tbemselyes  to  a  description  of  the  chief 
routes  in  the  E.  half  of  this  district,  which  alone  is  historically  important ; 
the  W.  half,  inhabited  in  classic  times  by  ^8emi-barbarians\  is  for  the 
present  omitted  from  this  Handbook,  except  for  the  notices  already  given 
at  pp.  80^.  Railways  (with  the  exception  of  the  nnder-mentioned  line 
from  Athens  and  the  Pireens  to  Corinth)  do  not  exists  but  one  is  now 
being  bnilt  from  Athens  vi&  Thebes  to  Lamia  and  Larissa,  Elsewhere  the 
traveller  must  either  drive  or  ride.  For  the  mode  of  travelling  compare 
the  Introduction,  p.  xii  et  seq. 

12.  From  Athens  to  Corinth  yi&  Megara. 

57  H.  Bail^tat  (Siderddromoa  tis  Peloponn^ou)  in  3-3^/4  hrs.  (fares 
10  dr.  £0,  8  dr.  75  1.',  return,  valable  for  2  days,  19  dr.  60  1.,  14  dr.)-,  to 
(801/alI.)  Megara  in  ca.  IVs  hr.  (fares  5  dr.  80,  4  dr.  65  1.  ^  return  10  dr.  40, 
7  dr.  80  1.).  There  are  three  trains  daily.  The  best  views  are  to  the  left 
beyond  Eleusis.  —  Time-tabUs  with  some  information  as  to  the  line  from 
Corinth  to  Patras,  may  be  obtained  at  the  station  at  Athens  (PI.  B,i\  p.  84). 

The  line,  which  begins  at  the  Vix»jis  (5  V2  M.)  but  is  not  available 
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for  local  traffic  thence,  starts  from  the  Peloponnesian  Station  at 
Athens  and  runs  to  the  N.  aeross  the  Attic  plain.  To  the  left  appear 
the  tombs  on  the  Kolonos.  Beyond  (IV4M,  from  Athens)  MylaeQthe 
mills')  we  cross  the  Eephisos.  3  M.  Kdto  Lidsiaj  6  M.  Ana  Lidsia, 
the  station  for  Chasia  and  Phyle  (see  p.  118). 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  W.,  through  the  valley  hetween 
Mt.  ^galeos  on  the  S.  and  the  harren  spurs  of  Aft.  Fames  on  the 
N.,  and  enters  the  Thriasian  Plain  (p.  115).  —  141/2  M.  Kalyvia, 

17  M.  Elensis,  see  p.  116. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  base  of  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  rising 
here  and  there  in  sharp  points  called  Kirata^  which  of  old,  as  now, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  Megara.  Opposite,  on  the 
the  island  ofSalamis,  is  the  convent  at  Fhaneromine,  mentioned  at 
p.  114.    The  plain  of  Megaris  is  rich  in  oil  and  wine. 

30Y2M>  Megara  {Railway  Restaurant^  poor;  small  Xenodochion 

in  the  Platfa),  the  capital  of  Megaris^  with  6250  inhab.  who  plume 

themselves  not  a  little  on  their  pure  Greek  descent  in  the  midst 

of  a  surrounding  Albanian  population,  occupies  almost  the  same 

site  as  the  ancient  city.   The  modern  houses  still  stretcn  up  the  two 

heights  mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but  the  old  city  extended 

farther  into  the  plain  the  S.    The  Easter  dances  of  the  Megarean 

women  attract  numerous  visitors  from  Athens. 

Through  Megara,  whose  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
Cariatu  and  Lelegae^  pass  the  main  roads  from  IT.  Greece  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus \  and  here  the  rival  currents  of  the  Dorians ,  wandering  from 
the  !N.,  and  the  lonians,  advancing  from  ttie  E.,  met.  Theseus  is  said  to 
have  extended  the  boundary  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.  The 
legendary  expedition  of  the  Dorians  against  Attica,  which  was  arrested 
before  Athens  by  the  heroic  death  of  Eodros,  left  Megara  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dorians.  The  city  attained  its  zenith  in  the  8th  and  7th  cent.  B.C. 
It  was  a  commercial  rival  to  Corinth  and  sent  forth  several  colonies 
which  rose  later  to  a  high  pitch  of  power,  such  as  Chalcedon  and  B^zan* 
tium  on  the  Bosphorus,  Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  and  Megara  Hybleea  in  Si- 
cily. The  tyrant  Theagenes  (630-600)  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  constructed 
many  buildings,  including  a  famous  aqueduct.  The  prosperity  of  Megara 
collapsed  with  the  loss  of  Salamis  in  698  B.C.  (p.  114);  but  its  citizens 
took  a  heioic  part  in  the  Persian  war,  fighting  by  sea  at  Artemision  and 
Salamis,  and  by  land  at  Plateea.  A  dispute  with  Corinth  and  ^gina  led 
to  a  closer  union  with  Athens,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  doable 
wall,  nearly  a  mile  long,  between  the  town  and  its  port  of  Kissa.  But 
after  a  short  interval ,  the  traditional  antipathy  between  Megara  and 
Athens  again  revived.  The  ^Megarean  Psephisma\  a  commercial  re- 
striction carried  out  apparently  on  the  advice  of  Perikles  in  422^  which 
excluded  the  Megaieans  from  all  the  harbours  and  market-places  m  Attio 
territory,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Athenians 
failed  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Megara ; 
but  the  trade  of  the  latter  was  permanently  crippled  by  the  war.  —  The 
services  of  the  Megareans  to  art  and  science  were  but  small.  In  the 
writings  of  the  hostile  Athenians,  which  are  our  only  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  clumsiness,  senseless  buffoonery,  and  shameless  im- 
morality are  all  described  as  being  ^Megarean".  Some,  however,  though 
on  exceedingly  doubtful  grounds,  have  ascribed  the  invention  of  comedy 
to  Megara ;  but  in  any  case  the  greatest  glory  of  the  city  is  due  to  its  havine 
been  the  home  of  the  philosopher  (not  the  mathematician)  Euclid  (d.  424 
).C.)}  who  visited  Athens,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  hear  Socrates. 
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LeaTing  the  railway-station  Yre  traverse  an  open  space  towards 
the  N.E.  and  then  pass  through  a  side-street,  with  a  school,  to 
the  Ptaifa^  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agora  and  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  main  streets.  The  ascent  thence  first  to  the  de- 
pression between  the  two  eminences  of  the  town,  and  then  on  to 
their  summits  is  easy.  The  smaller  and  lower  height  (to  the  £.), 
now  surmounted  by  a  windmill,  formerly  bore  the  castle  of  Karia, 
of  which  a  few  polygonal  fragments  remain.  The  steep  smooth 
faces  of  rock  on  its  S.  side  are  due  to  quarrying  operations.  The 
longer  and  higher  height  to  the  W.  bore  the  castle  of  Pelops'  son 
Alkathoos,  who  married  the  daughter  of  King  Megareus,  and  built 
the  walls  with  the  help  of  Apollo.  It  was  not  at  first  included 
within  the  town-fortiflcationB.  The  numerous  chapels  on  this  W. 
eminence  are  in  great  part  built  of  ancient  blocks ,  with  old  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  Both  heights  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  its  environs,  and  of  the  Geraneia  or  Makriplagi  Mts.  to 
the  W.,with  two  peaks  3466  ft.  and  4495  ft.  high  respectiYely.  — 
Near  the  Platfa  is  a  small  ^tM<um,  oontalning  some  headless  statues, 
a  marble  ♦Vase  with  a  relief  of  two  horsemen,  and  a  few  inscriptions. 

In  the  plain  y^  M.  to  the  N.,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge  spanning 
a  gorge,  is  an  aqueduct  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water.  Several 
of  the  ancient  washing-troughs  beside  it  are  still  used. 

Megara  lies  about  1^4  M.  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected  by  a  good  road.  At  the  end  of  the  road  to  the  right  is  a  round 
eminence  called  PalaedkastrOj  with  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  forti- 
fication, into  which  ancient  blocks  have  been  built.  This  was  for- 
merly tiie  rocky  island  of  MinoOy  which  in  ancient  times  lay  outside 
the  harbour  and  was  connected  with  the  land  by  a  bridge.  Its  name 
reoalls  the  legendary  capture  of  Megara  by  the  Cretan  King  Minos. 
Opposite  is  the  hill  of  8t,  Qtorgt^  on  which  rose  the  Acropolis  of 
Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  little  peninsula 
which  here  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  present  skala  or  pier  of 
Megara.  The  Pabeokastro  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  are  visible 
from  the  railway-station. 

A  pleasant  exeursfon  may  be  made  from  Megara  to  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
ApJietios^  excavated  in  1889,  which  lies  iVa  hr.  to  the  S.W.  The  spot, 
now  known  as  Sta  Marmara^  is  close  to  the  £.  base  of  the  Qeraneia  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Saronic  Gnlf. 

Beyond  Megara  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  town  to  the  left, 
and  then  an  extensive  survey  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  train  now  passes  through  several  rocky  cuttings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Otfcofitia  (see  above),  which  here  abuts  closely  on  the 
sea.  The  railway  crosses  an  iron  bridge  at  the  narrowest  part,  afford- 
ding  a  view  of  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  sea  far  below  at  the 
foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  whitish  rock,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  ancient  buttresses  of  polygonal  masonry.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  formerly  notorious  Kake  8k&la,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  Skironian  CUffa.  According  to  the  Attic  legend  it  was  th«» 
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Inrking-place  of  the  robber /Sffciron,  who  used  to  kick  trayellers  over 
the  edge«  until  he  himself  met  with  the  same  fate  from  Theseus. 
According  to  the  Megareans,  however,  Skiron  was  the  bnilder  of  the 
first  safe  road  here.  —  43^2  ^-  Bagii  Theodori  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  Krommydrhy  the  haunt  of  the  man-eating  sow  slain  by 
Theseus.  An  inscribed  tombstone  to  Philostrata,  built  into  the 
chapel-wall,  and  some  scattered  heaps  of  stones  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  little  town,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  district  be- 
longed. • —  As  we  proceed  we  enjoy  a  continuous  view  of  the 
Saronio  Gulf  and  the  mountains  of  Epidauros.  On  the  island  of 
EvraeonUi  is  the  ruin  of  a  medisval  fortress.  Acro-Corinth  now 
comes  in  sight.  —  40^2  ^-  Kalamakiy  see  p.  236. 

The  train  now  turns  inland,  leaving  on  the  left  the  little  town 
of  Isthmia  (p.  236)  crosses  the  new  canal  (p.  236)  by  a  bridge 
230  ft.  high  and  90  ft.  long,  and  reaches  — 

67  M.  Corinth,  see  p.  232. 

13.  From  Corinth  to  Delphi  vi&  It6a. 

From  Gobimth  to  ItAa  steamer  twice  a  week  in4Vsbrs.  (fares  9  dr.  60, 
7  dr.  70 1.).  —  From  Itea  on  horseback  to  Delphi  in  21/2  brs.  Not  less  than 
half-a-day  should  be  devoted  to  Delphi. 

Corinth,  see  p.  232.  The  steamboat-quay  is  i/2  M.  from  the 
station.  Passengers  with  through-tickets  for  It^a  are  taken  on  to 
the  steamer  by  rail ;  cab  1  dr. 

The  Chdf  of  Corinth  resembles  an  extensive  lake.  To  the  right 
rises  the  long  serrated  form  of  the  Hera  Akraea,  now  called  Hcigios 
NUedlaos,  with  its  white  chapel.  On  the  left  stretches  the  fertile 
Achaian  coast  (comp.  pp.  33,  238,  239),  backed  by  a  range  of  grad- 
uated heights  oyer  which  towers  the  rocky  and  generally  snow-capped 
KyUene  (the  modem  Ziria;  7790  ft. ;  p.  231),  while  the  peak  of 
Er^manthos  (7300  ft. ;  p.  231)  rises  in  the  distance.  On  the  right, 
farther  on,  the  coast  is  formed  by  steep  cliffs  and  abrupt  promontories, 
with  the  bare  rounded  summits  of  the  broad  Helicon  group  (5150  ft.} 
above ;  farther  off  the  steep  crags  of  Pamaasoa  (8070  ft.)  rear  them- 
selves over  the  flat  green  Kirphis  (4166  ft.);  and  not  far  off  rises  the 
wooded  Kionia  (8240  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Greece. 

Rounding  the  promontory  of  Opous,  the  steamer  enters  the  bay 
of  Galaxidi,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  OulfofKirrha  orKrissa, 
To  the  N.W.  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Salona  (p.  161),  half-hidden 
among  olive  groves.  To  the  left,  beyond  a  blunt  promontory,  is  G'ai- 
axidi  (p.  34),  with  its  ship-building  yards.  The  village  otMagoula, 
on  the  right,  occupies  the  site  of  Kirrha,  once  the  port  of  Erissa, 
and  afterwards  (comp.  p.  163)  a  dependency  of  Delphi.  The  steamer 
stops  at  — 

Itia  (750  inhab.),  the  landing-place  for  Salona,  which  lieg 
71/2  M.  inland.  Disembarkation  by  small  boat,  including  luggage, 
1  dr.    There  are  several  poor  caf^s  and  eating-houses  near  the  bar- 
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bom,  and  good  entertainment,  at  corresponding  prices,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Th.  KotUzoupilas  by  travellers  with  an  introduction. 
Horses  and  mnles  for  DelpM  (4-5  dr.)  and  carriages  for  Salona 
(2^4  dr.  for  each  pers.,  including  luggage)  are  generally  in  waiting. 
—  Tbe  direct  route  from  Itea  to  Delphi  does  not  pass  Salona. 

S41ona,  officially  called  Amphissa ,  is  a  flourishing  little  town 
with  5200  inhab.  (fair  quarters  at  the  Xenodoek€on  of  Karavines, 
bed  1Y2-^  dr.).  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Amphissa, 
the  most. important  of  the  ancient  Locrian  cities,  known  from  the 
war  of  339-8  B.C.,  which  Philip  II  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  punish  the  Amphissians,  utilized  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  (comp.  p.  153).  Although  the  extensiye 
xuins  on  its  Acropolis  include  many  fragments  of  polygonal  ma** 
sonry,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
rule  of  the  Frankish  counts  or  of  the  Turks,  for  Slllona  played  an 
important  part  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Greece.  —  Mule  from 
S41ona  to  Delphi  (3V2  1^".)  5-6  dr. 

Fhom  Saloma  to  Thkbmophtijb,  a  ride  of  about  10  hrs.  —  We  first 
follow  the  carriage-road  for  Lamia  as  far  as  (1  hr.)  the  handsome  village 
of  Topdlia  (good  magazi).  Thence  passing  a  katayothra  (p.  188)  we  grad- 
ually ascend  by  a  tolerable  bridle-track  that  crosses  tiie  road  several 
times  before  it  finally  quits  it.  On  the  slope  of  the  Kiona,  beyond  the  deep 
vallev  of  Amphissa,  appears  Segditxa,  From  the  (2^/2  hrs.)  Pats  of  Am- 
hlemd  we  descend  past  severaJ  saw-mills,  and  traverse  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  KontoUu.  with  its  numerous  plane-toees.  In  IV4  hr.  we 
regain  the  road,  and  m  >/<  hr.  more  reach  the  beginning  of  the  fertile 
vaJley  of  the  upper  KephisoajWhich  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Parnassos, 
on  the  W.  by  spurs  of  the  CEta,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Eallidromos.  At 
this  point  are  the  village  and  khan  of  Qrauid^  heroically  defended  in  1821 
against  8OC1O  Turks  by  Odysseus,  at  the  head  of  180  Greeks.  A  marble 
monument,  with  a  bust  of  Odysseus,  was  erected  here  in  1838  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  In  the  valley  of  the  Eephisos  lay  the  four  ^Towns' 
of  the  Dorians,  who  superseded  the  ancient  Dryopians  at  the  period  of 
the  Doric  migration.  These  were  I^tinion^  */•  ^*  f'om  Gravia;  Boion^ 
nea^r  Mar  Mates  t  3  M.  from  Oravia;  Erineos^  ne^r  Kato-Kastelliy  2V4M.  from 
Gravia;  and  Pindos  or  AJkyphas^  near  Epano-Kastelli.  Remains  of  them  all 
may  be  traced,  the  least  important  being  those  of  Pindos.  Boion  was  the 
most  strongly  fortified.  —  Beyond  Gravid  we  soon  quit  the  carriage^road 
and  follow  the  shorter  paths  through  a  district  with  numerous  ravines, 
by-and-by  crossing  the  new  line  from  Thebes  to  Lamia  (to  the  left  a  long 
tunnel).  In  I'/i  hr.,  at  a  group  of  magazia  for  the  use  of  the  labourers 
on  the  railway,  we  regain  the  road,  which  here  and  farther  on  commands 
an  admirable- survey  of  the  mountainous  region  and  its  numerous  upland 
valleys.  Leaving  the  khan  of  Prokoveniko  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  we 
cross  the  hills  between  the  Kallidromos  or  Saromatd,  on  the  E.,  and  the 
(Eta  (TOGO  ft.),  on  the  W.  In  1/2  ^^-  more  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Asopas  is 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  a  little  beyond  which  the  Dridle-path  turns  to  the 
left.  The  path  now  crosses  the  road  twice,  within  sight  of  the  wide  plain 
of  the  Spercheios,  reaches  (2  hrs.)  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and,  near 
the  Bridge  of  Alamatma,  joins  Q/z  hr.)  the  road  through  the  J^s  0/  Ther- 
mopylae (p.  199). 

Fbom  Itba  to  Delphi,  V-j^  hrs.  We  follow  the  carriage-road 
to  S&lona  for  about  20  min.,  then  strike  off  to  the  right,  through 
the  olive-groves  and  vineyards  that  cover  the  centre  of  the  plain. 
The  gorge  of  the  Phasdriadse  (p.  153)  can  be  made  out  from  the  se? 
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before  we  land  at  It6a,  as  well  as  the  'goige  between  the  spur  of 
Parnassos  and  the  yerdant  Kirphis,  through  which  the.  Pleistos 
(p.  153;  often  dry)  pours  its  waters.  In  an  hour  the  road  begins 
to  ascend,  and  20  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  large  village  of 
Chrysd,  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Kriasa  (destroyed  in  585}, 
which  originally  ruled  over  the  whole  plain.    There  are  a  few 

remains  on  the  hill  of  Stephani  to  the  right. 

A  path,  running  to  the  N.W.  from  Chrysd,  through  fine  olive-woods 
and  sometimes  in  the  empty  bed  of  a  torrent,  joins  the  (2^/4  hrs.)  carriage- 
road  from  Salona  to  Lamia,  about  Vs  ^*  from  Topdlia  (p.  161). 

From  Ohrysd  we  may  proceed  to  Delphi  either  by  the  more  fa- 
tiguing old  road  or  by  the  longer  new  road.  The  Old  Road  passes 
an  ancient  tower,  and  several  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  crosses 
a  rocky  ridge,  with  numerous  olefts  and  a  row  of  tombs  and  recesses. 
The  hill  to  the  left  is  destined  as  the  new  home  of  the  people  of 
Kastri  (see  below).  The  fortress,  the  remains  of  which  crown  the 
height,  is  ascribed  to  Philomeloa^  the  Phoolan,  who  took  possession 
of  the  district  of  Delphi  in  355  and  fortified  himself  here  against 
the  Thebans.  We  now  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Krissaean  plain  behind 
us,  and  in  front  of  us,  of  the  vale  of  Delphi,  where  we  reach  the  Chapel 
of  Hag.  Elias  (p.  156).  —  The  New  Boad  ascends  in  windings  from 
Chrys6  and  in  IV4  hr.  skirts  the  E.  slope  of  the  above-mentioned 
rooky  ridge.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  emissaries  of  Perseus  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamon  in  173  B.  G. 
Turning  the  corner  of  the  ridge,  we  suddenly  come  in  view  of  the 
site  of  ancient  — 

Delphi,  at  present  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Kastri,  which  is,  however,  to  be  pulled  down.  The  Panagia  Convent 
(p.  154)  also  stands  on  part  of  the  ancient  site.  Below  Kastri  the 
road  curves  abruptly  to  the  E.  A  path  diverging  to  the  left,  a  few 
minutes  farther  on,  leads  to  theHoiMe  of  the  Keeper  of  the  AntiquiHes 
(cp6Xa5  "^wv  dp^^atoTi^Tojv ;  PI.  1),  where  tolerable  accommodation 
may  be  obtained.  The  house  lies  close  to  theHellenikc^  wall  (p.  154) 
and  contains  a  collection  of  inscriptions  and  a  few  sculptures,  in- 
cluding a  relief  of  a  nude  archer  (Apollo  ?) 

Delphi  (^eXtpoO)  called  Pytho  by  the  earliest  authorities,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Grecian  cult  of  Apollo,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Delphic 
Amphictyony,  the  most  ancient  confederation  of  Greek  states. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  ice-cold  springs,  and  the  currents  of 
air  streaming  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  filled  men  with  a  myster- 
ious awe  from  the  earliest  times,  and  seemed  to  invite  the  foundatioa 
of  a  temple.  According  to  the  legend  Delphi  was  the  haunt  of  the  dragon 
Pytho  ^  which  the  far-darting  Apollo  slew  five  days  after  his  birth  in 
the  island  of  Delos;  and  the  god  is  said  to  have  brought  hither  hiB 
first  priests  from  Crete.  But  the  ascription  of  the  foundation  of  Delphi 
to  a  Cretan  colony  is  most  probably  an  error.  The  oracle  influenced  the 
history  of  noble  houses  and  of  whole  nations  from  a  very  early  period ; 
barbarians  as  well  as  Hellenes  consulted  it,  and  its  responses  were  impli- 
citly trusted,  even  when  they  involved  the  enquirer  in  destraction,  as  in 
the  case  of  Croesus.  The  oracle  was  consulted  on  all  affairs  of  moment, 
such  as  the  making  of  laws,  the  beginning  of  decisive  wars,  or  the  despatch 
of  colonies.     In  596  the  Athenians,  at   the  instigation  of  Solon,  joined 
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Sikyon  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Krisaeeans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine;   and  the  upshot  was  that  Krissa 
was  destroyed  and  the  whole  of  its  territory  incorporated  with  the  sacred 
domain  in  665  (p.  150).    The  J^thian  Oames,  which  took  place  every  fourth 
year,  were  founded  in  honour  of  this  victory ;  while  the  Hieromnemonoi 
or  representatives  of  the  Amphictyony,  met  twice  a  year.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Persian  wars  the  priests  of  Delphi  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  doubt  and  trepidation,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  that  they  identified  themselves  with  the  national  cause  of  Greece. 
The  resolute  and  patriotic  oracle  before  the  battle  of  Plateea,  and  per- 
baps  also  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  shrine  from  a  party  of  Persian 
pillagers,  who  were  asserted  to  have  been  terrified  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Apollo  himself  (most  probably  by  one  of  the  by  no  means 
uncommon  earthquakes  at  Delphi),  raised  the  reputation  of  the  sanctuary 
to  a  very  high  pitch.    Trophies  from  the  Persian  Dooty  were  erected  here, 
and  the  Amphictyons  issued  decrees  in  honour  of  those  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  their  fatherland.    Gradually,  however,  a  reaction  set  in.    In 
448  the  Phocians  took  possession  of  the  sanctuary,  and  although  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Spartans,  they  retained  Uie  political  command  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  influence  of  Perikles,  until  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  421  again 
declared  the  independence  of  Delphi.    But  the  beautiful  plain  of  Krissa 
again  tempted  the  Phocians;  and  their  cultivation  of  a  great  part  of  it 
brought  about  the  Phocian  war  (the  so-called  second  ^Sacred  War**)  in 
357-46,  while  the  interposition  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  the  third  Sacred 
War  (339-8  B.  G.)  paved  the  way  to  the  final  loss  of  Greek  independence 
(comp.  pp.  151, 161).    The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  279  (comp.  p.  200)  was 
warded  off  chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  the  JStoUans^  who  thenceforth  domi- 
nated  the  Delphic  Amphictyony  until   the  time  of  the  Bomans.    When 
Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  in  86,  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
Delphic  treasures  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.    N«ro  divided  the  plain 
of  Krissa  among  his  soldiers ,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  500  statues 
from  the  temple.    This  number  was  but  small  compared  with  the  treasures 
that  remained;   for  Pliny  narrates  that  in  his  time  there  were  still  3000 
statues  at  Delphi,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (p.  ex)  the  precinct 
resembled  a  vast  museum.  The  Byzantine  emperor  Theodosius  (379-395  A.D.) 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  troubled  existence  of  the  pagan  cult.  —  In  modern 
times  the  French  government  has  instituted  excavations  under  the  direct- 
ion of  the  Eeole  iTAthinet  (p.  94) ;  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  this 
means  have  for  the  first  time  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Delphic  Amphictyony.    The  removal  of  the  village  of  Kastri  in  1893  will 
enable  the  work  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out* 

Delphi  lies  2130  ft.  above  the  sea-level  on  a  slope  adjoining  the 
clifFs  of  Pamassos,  and  descending  abruptly  from  N.  to  S.  High 
above  the  valley  of  thePleistos  rise  the  Phaedriadae  (* shining  rocks') 
of  the  ancients,  two  long  cliffs  approaching  each  other  at  an  obtuse 
angle  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chasm.  In  winter  or  after 
heavy  rain  a  foaming  torrent  is  precipitated  from  this  chasm  into 
the  deeply  indented  channel  of  the  modem  Papadid  ('Bedof  Kastalla' 
in  our  Plan),  through  which  it  finds  its  way  Into  the  PUiatos  (the 
modem  Xeropotdmi;  375  ft)  flowing  past  It  towards  the  S.  The 
£.  cliff,  which  rises  above  the  monastery,  is  the  ancient  Hyampeia, 
Its  modem  name  is  Phlemboukos ;  that  of  the  W.  cliffs  is  Bodini. 
The  sacred  precinct  lay  In  the  triangle  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Bodini,  on  the  "W.  by  the  Phllomelos  ridge  (p.  152),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  new  carriage-road,  and  at  present  occupied  by  the  village 
of  Kastri.   The  ancient  town  stretched  to  the  S.  of  the  road. 

A  visit  to  the  ruins  requires  5  hours.  Following  the  description 
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of  Pansanias  (p.  153]  we  begin  onr  pilgrimage  on  the  E«  About 
20  min.  from  the  house  of  the  keeper  of  the  antiquities,  to  the  left 
of  the  load  to  Arachova  (p.  168),  we  observe  a  few  sepulchral  cham- 
bers and  the  so-called  Liogdri,  a  copy  of  the  gate  of  Hades,  cut 
in  the  cliff.  The  long  substructures  and  supporting  walls  to  the 
right  of  the  road  are  now  called  Marmarid.  These  doubtless  once 
supported  the  temple  of  Athena  Pionoia  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
Jilong  with  three  other  temples,  and  the  Hereon  of  Phylakos.  On 
the  same  side,  to  the  left,  a  little  aside  from  the  road,  is  the  Mon- 
asteri  tU  Panagias,  belonging  to  the  Jerusalem  convent  at  Daulis 
(p.  158).  It  lies  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient'. Cj/mnasiwrn,  by  which 
we  must  understand  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  substructure  of  firmly-jointed  hewn  stones. 

"We  follow  the  path  running  from  the  monastery  to  the  N.W. 
along  the  base  of  the  Phlemboukos  cliff,  and  passing  two  gigantic 
plane-trees,  reach  the  Castalian  Fonntain,  which  wells  forth  in 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Phaedriadae.  A  large  plane-tree,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Agamemnon,  is  mentioned  as  having  grown 
in  antiquity  on  the  site  of  the  present  trees.  Before  consulting  the 
oracle  the  pilgrims  washed  or  sprinkled  themselves  at  the  spring. 

'To  the  pure  precincts  of  ApoIlo^s  portal, 
Come,  pure  iiwjieart,  and  touch  the  lustral  wave: 

One  drop  sufficeth  for  the  sinleas  mortal; 
All  else,  e''en  ocean''8  billows  cannot  laye\ 

(Pythian  Response;  trans,  foy  /.  JB.  Sandys.) 

The  poetic  belief  in  the  inspiring  power  of  the  water,  of  which 
Ovid  and  others  speak,  dates  from  the  Roman  period.  In  recent 
times  earthquakes  have  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain 
quite  unrecognizable. 

Taking  the  first  path  diverging  to  the  right  above  the  road,  we 
reach  in  8  min.  the  E.  Main  Entrance  of  the  Sacred  Precinct,  clearly 
identified  by  the  ancient  steps,  and  by  a  recently  discovered  votive 
inscription  of  the  Arcadians,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  spot 
lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  keeper's  house,  almost  at  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  great  hewn-stone  wall  which  encircled  the  entire  precinct 
with  a  breast-high  rampart.  Considerable  portions  of  this  wall, 
especially  of  the  S.  portion,  the  so-called  Hellenik6j  are  still  extant. 

About  80  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Hellenik6  is  a  massive  support- 
ing-wall, immediately  in  front  of  which  remains  of  the  Stoa.  of  thb 
Athenians,  erected  in  B.C.  460,  were  discovered  in  1884.  About 
80  ft.  of  the  stylobate  reckoned  from  the  ascertained  W.  end,  are 
uncovered.  The  columns,  two  of  which  have  been  re-erected,  were 
of  Pentelic  marble,  while  their  bases  were  of  Parian  marble.  To 
the  W.  are  the  remains  of  the  *^Column  of  the  Naxian8\  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  right  of  the  Naxians  to  consult 
the  oracle  before  other  enquirers  (irpofAayrefa).  Farther  on  is 
a  fragment  of  a  curious  marble  sphinx.  Neither  of  these  monu- 
ments are  now  on  their  Original  site.  An  archaic  relief  of  a  foUr-horse 
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chariot  (charioteer  almost  entirely  missing),  with  a  three-stepped 
altar,  obviously  the  votive  offering  of  a  victor  in  a  chariot-race,  lies 
here  face  downwards  and  cannot  at  present  be  examined.  The 
'sacred  way'  led  np  in  curves  from  the  Hellenikd,  and  then  ascend- 
ed due  north  to  the  E.  of  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  and  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  temple ;  on  both  sides  it  was  bordered  with  innumer- 
able votive  offerings,  statues,  etc. 

The  above-mentioned  Suppobtino-Wall,  running  E.  and  W., 
consists  of  finely-jointed  polygonal  work  in  Poros-stone,  crowned 
with  three  courses  of  regular  masonry.  The  height  varies,  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  from  6  to  12  ft. ;  and  its  length,  including  the 
still  unexcavated  portion,  is  estimated  at  560  ft.  Its  E.  part  is 
covered  with  a  multitute  of  inscriptions,  some  referring  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  Amphictyons  or  of  the  Delphic  community,  others 
containing  lists  of  victors,  and  still  more  referring  to  the  formal 
liberation  of  slaves.  The  wall  serves  as  a  buttress  for  the  temple- 
terrace  (now  covered  with  rubbish)  and  was  quite  indispensable 
for  the  erection  of  the  temple ;  bo  that  we  are  justified  In  regarding 
it  as  the  oldest  structure  in  Delphi,  perhaps  contemporaneous  with 
the  beginning  of  the  cult  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

The  edge  of  the  terrace  before  the  S.  side  of  the  temple  sup- 
ported a  forest  of  statues,  which  were  visible  from  the  town  below. 
Of  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  we  can  now  only  form 
an  idea  from  the  reports  of  the  ancients.  It  was  built  by  the  Cor- 
inthian architect  Spintharos  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  cent. 
B.  C. ,  to  succeed  an  earlier  temple  burnt  to  the  ground  in  M8. 
A  quarter  of  the  cost  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Delphians  from 
the  temple-treasury,  and  the  rest  supplied  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, in  which  even  King  Amasis  of  Egypt  joined.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  construction  was  taken  over  by  the  wealthy  Athenian 
family  of  the  AlkmseonidsB,  and.  continued  in  a  more  splendid 
manner  than  the  original  plan  had  contemplated.  One  of  their 
alterations  was  the  substitution  of  Parian  marble  for  ordinary 
Poros  stone.  The  sculptures  were  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  Praxias, 
a  pupil  of  Kalamis,  and  by  AndrostheneSy  a  pupil  of  Eukadmos. 

The  E.  Pediment  contained  representations  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Leto, 
the  nine  Muses,  and  the  setting  Helios ;  and  the  W.  Pediment  had  figures 
of  Dionysos,  and  the  Thyades,  who  also  were  worshipped  at  Delphi. 
Pausanias  saw  golden  armour  on  the  architrave;  to  the  E.  the  shields 
dedicated  by  the  Athenians  after  Marathon,  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  long 
shields  hung  there  by  the  ^tolians  in  memory  of  the  successful  repulse 
of  the  Gauls  in  279. 


*E  C5)%  represented  and  dedicated  in  wood  hy  the  8even  Sages,  in  brass 
by  the  Athenians,  and  in  gold  by  the  empress  Livia.  A  statue  of  Homer, 
who  represented  to  the  Greeks  the  incarnation  of  wisdom,  was  also  appro- 
priately placed  in  this  conspicuous  position.  —  Of  the  objects  which  were 
contained  within  the  temple  the  famous  Omphalos  may  be  mentioned,  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  half  an  egg,  which  was  said  to  mark  the  centre  of 
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the  world,  because  here  the  two  eagles  met,  which  Zens  had  caused  to  fly 
from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  Adjfton,  an  apartment  by  itself, 
was  the  Chasm  of  the  Obacle,  a  cleft  in  the  earth  from  which  a  narcotic 
vapour  issued.  Its  situation  can  no  longer  be  identified,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  earthquakes.  Above  the  chasm  was  placed  the  golden  tripod, 
on  which  sat  the  prophetic  virgin  (afterwards  matron)  whose  words  none 
but  the  initiated  could  understand.  The  responses  were  communicated  to 
inquirers  by  the  priests  in  hexameter  verses.  The  well-known  ambiguity 
of  the  oracle  not  only  had  the  appearance  of  superhuman  wisdom,  but 
also  secured  the  reputation  of  the  priests  in  any  doubtful  case.  But  that 
its  influence  was  on  the  whole  for  good  is  indicated  by  the  respect  with 
which  the  poets  iEschylns,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles,  and  even  the  philoso- 
pher Plato,  speak  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the 
oracle  could  be  consulted  only  in  the  Delphic  month  Bysios  (the  Attic 
Anthesterion,  corresponding  to  Feb.  and  March),  then  subsequently  at 
any  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inauspicious  days,  but  finally  again 
only  at  Axed  and  limited  times. 

Gonsideiable  remainB  of  the  S.  substnictiiie  of  the  temple  and 
also  of  the  suhterranean  chamheis  to  the  W.  of  the  cella  are  to  be 
found  in  and  among  the  houses  of  the  village.  Nmnerons  fragments 
of  columns,  some  of  marble,  some  of  Poros-stone,  are  also  extant. 
Another  building-material  is  the  excellent  grey  limestone  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  convent  of  Hag.  Ellas,  between  Ghry86 
and  Amphissa.  This  was  the  material  mainly  used  at  Delphi  from 
the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

To  the  N.W.of  the  temple  lay  the  TheatrCj  in  which  Cyriacus  of 
Ancona  (p.  ox)  counted  33  rows  of  seats  still  existing  in  the  15th 
century.  A  few  fragments  of  the  S.  wall,  oovered  with  inscriptions, 
are  to  be  seen  to  the  left,  near  the  spring  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
Prof.  Ulrichs  identifies  with  the  ancient  spring  of  Kassotis.  —  The 
£.  wall  of  the  theatre  was  adjoined  by  the  Lesche  of  the  KnidianSj 
famous  for  its  paintings  by  Polygnotos  (p.  Ixxx). 

Turning  to  the  W.  from  the  £emd,  which  issues  from  a  projec- 
tion of  the  Bodlni  cliff,  we  reach  the  Stadion,  now  called  Lakkoma, 
This  occupies  the  highest  point  in  Delphi,  and  is  situated  in  a  na- 
tural depression,  the  S.  side  of  which  appears  to  have  been  artifici- 
ally heightened. 

At  the  "W.  entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Delphi,  on 
the  old  road  to  Chry86  (p.  152),  lies  the  Chapel  of  Hag.  Elias,  The 
strongly  buttressed  substructure  of  the  chapel  probably  indicates 
the  site  of  the  Synedrion  built  in  the  1st  cent.  A.  D.,  while  the 
site  of  the  original  building  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for  about  100 
paces  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  saddle  of  the  ridge,  where  the  threshing- 
floors  ('aX(6via)  of  the  Kastriotes  now  are.  In  the  Synedrion  the 
meetings  of  the  Amphictyons  took  place  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
meeting  as  well  as  the  place  bore  the  name  of  Pylaea,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  flourishing  suburb  that  sprang  up  here 
under  the  Romans.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  carefully  construct- 
ed ancient  Tomb,  with  two  yaulted  spaces  for  sarcophagi  and  other 
'"ecesses.    Adjacent  is  a  circular  exedra,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  spring  of  ZcUeska,  the  ancient  JSgbarU^  flows  through  a  wide  open- 
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ing  into  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge  of  the  Papadia  (p.  153).  In  the 
gorge,  just  opposite,  is  the  ErppsanOy  or  den  of  the  Lamias  a  monster 
living  upon  human  sacrifices  and  resembling  the  Theban  Sphinx. 


Farnassos. 


The  ascent  of  the  famous  Pamcusos  may  be  accomplished  from  Delphi 
In  7*/2  hrs.  or  from  Ar^chova  (p.  159)  in  5V4  hrs.,  and  well  repays  the 
exertion.  As  the  view  is  best  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  advisable  to 
devote  two  days  to  the  ascent,  the  night  being  spent  at  the  ruined  huts 
about  2  hrs.  below  the  top. 

Warm  coverings  for  the  night  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  even  water  for  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  as 
there  are  no  springs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain ;  the  guides  have 
also  to  be  provided  for.  Those  who  start  from  Delphi  and  combine  the 
ascent  with  a  visit  to  the  Eorykian  Grotto  must  also  take  torches  or  candles. 
In  other  respects  the  ascent  is  comparatively  easy,  and  it  is  possible  to 
ride  almost  to  the  summit  (horse  from  Delphi,  obtained  through  the  keeper 
of  the  antiquities,  about  15  dr. ;  from  Arachova  10  dr.).  The  expedition  is 
best  made  in  July;  before  June  there  is  too  much  snow  on  the  ground  and 
after  July  the  days  favourable  for  the  view  become  fewer.  It  is  important 
to  ascertain  beforehand  that  the  guide  is  really  acquainted  with  the  way 
and  is  prepared  to  cross  snow  if  necessary. 

F&OH  DeXiFHi  a  steep  winding  path  (Kake  Skala}^  beginning  near 
the  stadion,  ascends  in  1  hr.  to  a  ridge  (2970  ft.)  wheie  the  walking 
is  easier.  Farther  on  we  trayerse  a  flat  summit  and  descend  slightly 
to  the  Liv&di,  a  small  upland  plain  belonging  to  Arachova.  Above 
this  plateau  lies  the  stalactite  GZ,^Qoi8arani&vliQr8afdvli{^^^0ti,\ 
3  hrs.  from  Delphi),  the  Korykian  Grotto  of  the  ancients ,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  in  and  around  which  wild  Bacchic  festivals 
were  celebrated.  To  the  right  of  the  usual  entrance  is  a  rough 
cube  of  rock  with  inscriptions  In  honour  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
From  the  cave  we  proceed,  passing  a  spring  of  good  water,  to(l  hr.) 
the  Kalyyla  Arachovitlka  (see  below). 

A  pleasant  route,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  path  to  the  Eorykian 
Grotto  above  Eastri,  leads  vift  (3  hrs.  from  Delphi)  Kalyvia  Kcutrika  and 
past  several  springs ,  to  (3  hrs.  more)  the  prettily  situated  JEpano  Agdr- 
yani.  Thence  we  descend  rapidly  crossing  the  foaming  Agoranitzay  to 
(li/s  hr.)  Kaio  Ag6ryani^  near  which  lies  the  ruined  town  of  LiUtea.  The 
walls  and  towers  of  the  citadel  are  in  good  preservation,  but  the  remains 
of  the  rest  of  the  town  are  unimportant.  —  Thence  to  Oravid  (p.  151),  2Vi 
hrs.;  to  Kate  Sovvdla  (p.  158),  1  hr. 

Fbom  Arachova  (p.  159),  which  Is  preferable  as  a  starting-point, 
we  ascend  in  1  hr.  to  the  plateau  of  Xivadi.  We  then  pass  the  village 
of  Kalyvia  Arachovitika,  which  lies  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  plain 
and  is  inhabited  In  summer  hy  the  Arachovians.  We  next  ascend 
two  steep  pine-clad  slopes,  keeping  steadily  towards  the  N.W. ; 
when  the  wood  ceases  (2  hrs.),  the  W.  summit  of  Parnassos  ap- 
pears close  to  us  on  the  right.  In  20  min.  more  the  path  turns  sharp 
to  the  E,,  and  in  another  Vs  hr.  we  reach  two  ruined  chalets  where 
the  night  may  be  spent.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  blocks  of  stone,  across  which  we  make  our  way  (no  path),  to 
the  (1  hr.)  depression  beneath  the  highest  summit,  the  Lykiri 
(marked  with  a  wooden  cross).  Thence  to  the  top,  1  hr.  more. 
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The  highest  summit  of  ^PamassoB  (8070  ft.)  rises  at  the  S. 
end  of  a  ridge  stretching  from  N.  to  S.,  while  the  four  other  peaks, 
detached  from  the  main  peak  but  connected,  with  each  other,  are 
arranged  in  a  wide  semi-circle  from  E.  to  W.  It  commands  a  wide  and 
magnificent  yiew.  As  it  is  generally  clearest  just  before  sunrise, 
the  traveller  should  start  in  time  to  be  on  the  summit  at  daybreak. 

**Vi£W.  To  the  E.,  across  tbe  narrow  atrait  which  separates  Etihoea 
from  the  mainland  and  over  the  serrated  peaks  of  that  island,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  (in  clear  weather),  the  outlines  of  the  N.  Sporcuies,  riising 
from  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  which  stretches  beyond  them  until  it  is  met 
on  the  horizon  by  the  mountain-lines  of  the  more  distant  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  —  To  the  l^.B.  the  steep  promontory  of  Athos.  the  ^sacred 
mountain'  of  the  Greeks,  is  visible.  —  To  the  N.  rises  the  dark  mass  of 
Olyfi^M,  beside  which  even  the  Thessalian  O^a  and  Pelion  look  dwarfed ;  the 
Oul/  of  VqIo  is  full  in  view,  and  the  Bajf  of  Lamia  appears  to  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator.  As  the  sun  rises  the  more  distant  prospect  becomes 
veiled  in  mist,  but  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  plains  of  Phocis  and  B(Botia, 
which  before  were  barely  visible,  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  sun-light.  — 
To  the  6.E.  appears  the  broad-backed  Helicon^  and  beyond  it  the  heights 
on  the  Attic  Bsnintula,  the  line  of  which  appears  to  be  continued  by  the 
row  of  islands  at  its  8.  extremity.  —  Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  so  distinctly  visible  as  here,  where  an  extensive  survey 
is  obtained  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country  which  it  jdns.  —  Tlie  view 
of  the  Felop<mnesus  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  Ar* 
cadia.  —  Quite  different  from  this  wide  panoramic  view  is  the  view  to 
the  W.,  embracing  the  lofty  range  of  Korax^  separated  from  Parnassos 
only  by  the  Valley  of  Amphissa;  its  summits,  Kidna  and  Fordotfsi,  are  the 
higliest  in  modern  Greece  and  tower  several  hundred  feet  above  Par* 
nassos  itself. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Delphi  or  Arichova  we  may  descend  the 
abrupt  E.  slope  of  Parnassos  (only  to  be  attempted  on  foot  and 
with  a  trustworthy  guide),  to  (4-5  hrs.)  the  romantically  and  loftily 
situated  Convent  of  JeruLSdlem,  the  monks  of  which  entertain  the 
traveller  with  plain  but  kindly  hospitality.  In  about  another  hour 
we  reach  Davlia  (p.  160).  —  Fatiguing  paths  lead  hence  to  the  W., 
following  the  course  of  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Eephisos,  reaching 
the  upper  valley  of  that  river  in  6^2  hours.  From  this  point  we 
may  reach  Koto  Ag6ryani  (p.  167),  to  the  left,  in  ^/^  hr.,  or  Kato 
Souvdla  (p.  167),  to  the  right,  in  1/4  hour.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  the  latter  village,  with  a  retrospect  of  Gravia  (p.  161),  to 
(li/2lir.)Dadi,  the  chief  place  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisos, 
on  the  road  from  Livadi^  to  Lamia.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Amphfkaea  or  Amphfkleia,  from  which  a  good  many  buUding 
stones  and  inscribed  blocks  have  been  transported  to  Dadi.  — From 
Dadi  to  Velitza  (p.  197)  2  hrs. ;  to  Boudonitza  (p.  198)  23/4-3  hrs, 

14.  From  Delphi  to  Livadi&. 

On  horseback  8  hrs.  (mule  10  hrs.) ;  the  keeper  of  the  antiquities  pro* 
vides  animals.  To  Ardehova  (carriage-road)  l*/4hr,,  Eagios  Vlatiti  hrs., 
Kapraena  'db  min.,  Livadia  P/i  hr.  —  From  Eapraena  carriage-road  via 
Bramagas  to  Skripori  {Orchomenos^  p.  193),  in  about  3V«  hrs. 

The  road  to  Arfichova  passes  the  Logan  (p.  154)  and  immediat- 
ly   afterwards  turns  the  corner  of  a  cliflf  behind  which  Delphi 
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disappears.  To  tlie  right  are  tlie  remains  of  a  sepulcliral  monument 
in  the  shape  of  a  tower.  The  slope  is  dotted  with  subterranean 
tombs  and  fragments  of  sarcophagi.  Farther  on  lie  a  number  of 
mills,  for  all  of  which  the  Pleistos  (p.  163)  supplies  the  motive 
power.  The  valley  Is  clothed  with  olive-trees,  and  on  the  slopes 
are  vineyards,  which  yield  excellent  wine.  The  road  gradually 
ascends,  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Petritis  (perhaps  the  ancient  Katop- 
teuterioi),  and  reaches  (1^4  hr.  from  Delphi)  the  large  and  town- 
like village  of  Arichova  (3220  ft.),  where  tolerable  food  and  lodg- 
ing may  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Konstantinos  Chri- 
8tiSpoulo8.  The  inhabitants,  about  3160  in  number,  are  a  sturdy 
country-people,  noted  for  their  love  of  Independence  and  for  the 
strength  of  their  family  ties.  The  men  are  tall  and  slender  and  the 
women  are  pretty;  their  speech  is  a  comparatively  pure  Greek  dia* 
iect.  The  carpets  woven  here  are  well  known.  Arachova  was  often 
mentioned  in  the  War  of  Independence ;  and  it  was  here  that  in 
1826  Karalskakis  annihilated  600  Turks  under  Mustam  Bey,  and 
formed  a  pyramid  of  their  heads.  The  ancient  Anemoreia  is  usually 
believed  to  have  been  near  Arachova,  although  there  are  no  ruins 
to  indicate  its  exact  site. 

About  1/4  hr.  farther  we  have  a  pretty  retrospect  of  Arachova 
just  before  it  disappears  from  view.  The  route  skirts  the  S.  slope 
of  Pamassos,  passing  two  mills  and  traversing  vineyards  and  sev- 
eral gorges,  before  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pass  (2500  ft.)  and  the 
khan  of  St  Athanasios.  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  khan  of  Ze- 
men6  (2185  ft.)  beside  a  spring  under  a  plane-tree.  We  then  des- 
cend through  a  bare  and  rocky  valley  to  the  Stavrodrdmi  tou  Mega^ 
so  named  after  the  brave  Johannes  Megas,  who  met  his  death  here 
in  1856  in  exterminating  a  band  of  brigands  with  a  small  troop  of 
soldiers.  His  monument,  on  a  projecting  rock,  bears  a  few  verses 
in  modem  Greek.  About  20  min.  farther  (2  hrs.  from  Arachova) 
is  the  point  (1390  ft.)  where  the  roads  from  Daulis  and  Ch»ronea, 
from  Distomo  (see  below),  and  from  Delphi  cross  each  other.  This 
spot  was  known  in  antiquity  as  Triodos  or  SchiBtS  (i.e.  V)  g^iot9] 
6§6<;,  the  divided  road),  and  was  believed  to  be  the  place  where 
(Edipos  unwittingly  killed  his  father  La'ios.  Monuments  of  stone 
which  existed  until  the  Roman  period  commemorated  this  event. 

DUtomo^  a  village  of  some  size  (1300  inhab.),  1  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the 
Scbiste,  lies  in  the  municipal  domain  of  the  ancient  Ambrysos^  which  at- 
tained importance  only  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  was  captured  by 
the  Romans  in  189  B.C.  —  The  ancient  Antikyra  or  Anticyra  has  been  id- 
entified with  some  scanty  mural  remains  near  the  roadstead  of  Aspra  Spitia^ 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (p.  34),  about  i*/*  hr.  to  the  8.  of  Distomo. 

About  i>/s  hr.  from  the  Schiste,  and  reached  without  passing  Distomo, 
is  the  Albanian  hamlet  of  Stiris,  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
of  the  same  name.  About  1  hr.  farther  is  the  large  and  hospitable  con- 
vent of  Hoflios  Loukas,  built  above  the  tomb  of  St.  Loukas  Stiritis,  who 
died  here  in  946  ^  the  church,  in  the  style  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
contains  a  few  well-preserved  mosaics,  etc.  —  Fbom  Hosios  Loukas  to 
LiVADiA,  5V4  hrs.    The  path  ascends  to  the  B.  to  (l*/*  M.>  a  spring,  then 
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to  the  N.  to  (1  hr.)  a  Chapel  c/  Sag,  EUm  and  along  the  K.  edge  <^  the 
Palaeovouna.  the  W.  portion  of  Helicon.  On  the  slope  to  the  left  lie  the 
summer  and  winter  village  of  Sourp.  We  now  rapidly  descend,  traverse 
a  plateau,  and  pass  near  the  Herkyna,  not  far  from  the  citadel  of  (l>/4  hr.) 
Livadid  (p.  162). 

The  direct  route  from  the  ScMste  to  LiTadia  (3-3V2  l^rs.)  tra- 
yerses  the  lonely  valley  of  KordkdlithOj  the  ancient  ruins  in  which 
aie  perhaps  those  of  Trachis.  Most  travellers,  however,  make  a 
detour  (about  1^2  t^r.  longer)  hy  Hagioa  VlasiSj  so  as  to  visit  the 
hattle-fleld  of  Chaeronea  Cp.  161). 

Fbom  the  Scuistk  to  Hagios  Vlasis  vii  Davlia,  31/4  hrs.  —  1^4  hr. 
Ddvlia  (Xenodochion,  at  the  N.W.  end),  a  village  with  1400  Inhab  ,  oc- 
cupies a  shady  and  well-watered  situation  on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  immed- 
iately at  the  foot  of  Parnassos.  Opposite  rises  the  acropolis  of  Saulis, 
the  enceinte  of  which,  though'  interrupted  at  places,  may  still  be  com- 
pletely traced.  The  interesting  gateway  lies  at  the  end  of  a  picturesque 
rocky  path,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  spur 
of  Parnassos.  It  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  towers )  the  present  one 
to  the  right,  however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  ages.  —  With  Daulis 
is  connected  the  story  of  Tereus^  husband  of  the  Attic  princess  PhUo- 
mekiy  who,  having  outraged  his  sister-in-law  iVoims,  cut  out  her  tongue 
in  order  that  the  crime  might  remain  secret.  Prokne,  however,  found 
means  of  divulging  it  \  and  she  and  her  sister  revenged  themselves  upon 
Tereus  by  slaying  Jtys^  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  and  giving  his 
flesh  to  his  father  to  eat.  Tereus  pursued  the  murderesses  but  before  he 
seized  them  all  three  were  transformed  into  birds.  Philomela  became  a 
nightingale,  which  constantly  bewails  *Itys'';  Prokne,  as  a  swallow,  twit- 
ters *Tereu8*;  and  Tereus,  as  a  hoopoe,  follows  the  first  crying  *pou,  pou* 
(where?  where?).  In  historical  times  Daulis  shared  the  fortunes  of  Pa- 
nopeus  (see  below). 

The  route  from  Davlia  to  Velitia  (p.  197)  vi&  Ifeochori  takes  2  hrs.  — 
For  the  Jerutdlem  Convent  on  Parnassos,  see  p.  158. 

The  Path  from  the  Schiste  to  Haoios  Ylasis  descends  the  valley 

of  the  Platanid,  a  tributary  of  the  Eephisos,  and  passes  the  mined 

village  of  Bardanay  near  some  mural  remains  in  which  arehsMlo- 

gists  recognize  the  Phokikonj  or  assembly-house  of  the  Phoclans. 

Two  hours  more  bring  us  to  the  village  of  Hagio»  Viasis  (4  hrs. 

from  Arichova),  beneath  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  of  Panopeus. 
Panopeus  or  Phanoteus^  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  firom. 
its  commanding  situation,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  the  abode  of  the 
Phlegyee,  whose  wild  leader  Phorbas  was  defeated  at  fisticuffs  by  Apollo. 
Tityos,  shot  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  for  having  rudely  attacked  Leto,  was 
also  one  of  the  Phlegyee.  In  Homer  Panopeus  is  the  home  of  Epeios,  who 
made  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  seat  of  Schedios,  the  Phoclan  king.  The 
.position  of  the  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  gave  it  considerable  im- 
portance; and  within  historical  times  it  was  repeatedly  destroyed,  notably 
in  the  Persian  war  of  480  B.C.,  the  Phocian  war  of  346  B.C.  and  by  the 
Bomans  in  198  and  86  B.C. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Acropolis  probably  date  for  the  most 
part  from  the  period  shortly  after  the  Phocian  war ;  at  all  events 
in  construction  they  resemble  other  erections  of  that  time.  The 
S.  wall  and  part  of  the  N.  wall  are  in  the  best  preservation.  The 
main  entrance  (10  ft.  wide)  is  on  the  N.  side,  near  the  N.W. 
angle.  The  Acropolis  is  connected  by  a  slight  depression  with  a 
small  range  of  hills,  which  reaches  a  height  of  over  1650  ft.  in  the 
Dontia  Cliffs, 
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The  broad  but  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Morios  is  crossed  abont 
Y2  M.  beyond  Hagids  Tlasis ;  and  in  25  min.  more  we  reach  Kd-' 
praenaf  on  the  road  from  Lamia  to  Livadia,  The  \dllage  lies  at 
the  E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Chceronea.  The  town  of  that  name 
was  of  no  particnlar  importance,  and  owes  its  interest  entirely  to 
its  haying  OTerlooked  the  battle  of  the  7th  Metageitnion  (ist  Aug.  ?}^ 
B.C.  338,  in  which  the  Macedonian  power  oyercame  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece. 

A  few  remains  of  the  town,  in  the  shape  of  detached  fragments 
of  walls  and  foundations,  are  scattered  in  and  about  Kaprsena. 
The  Panofffa  Chapel  contains  the  so-called  'Chair  of  Plutarch* 
the  historian,  who  was  bom  here  about  40  A. D.  On  the  Acropolis 
are  the  remains  of  a  Thedte,  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock  and  without 
the  usual  walls  of  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  stage  has  completely 
disappeared.  The  auditorium,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Greece,  is 
divided  into  two  larger  sections  abore  and  one  smaller  below ;  of 
the  latter  only  two  rows  of  seats  are  now  visible.  Quite  at  the  top 
is  a  half-efTaced  inscription  relating  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  Acropolis,  or,  as  it  was  here  called  P<^tra<j/io5,  is  formed  of 
two  low  hills  and  may  be  most  conveniently  ascended  by  the  gorge 
to  the  S.  of  the  village.  The  fortifications  form  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, of  which  the  side  immediately  above  the  gorge  is  now 
completely  destroyed.  Of  the  rest  of  the  enclosing  wall  and  its 
towers  there  are  considerable  remains,  built  throughout  in  regular 
courses,  with  a  few  larger  blocks  of  stone  at  intervals. 

Although  no  tmstworthy  and  comprebensive  account  of  the  Battlb  of 
Chxbokba,  fought  in  B.C.  338,  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  no  lack  of 
allusions  to  it  and  short  notices  of  it  in  di£ferent  writers.  The  united 
troops  of  the  Grecian  states  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Chseronea,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Philip  IT.  (p.  153),  who  already  by  a  successful 
move  had  made  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Parapotamioi  (p.  197)  and 
was  advancing  towards  BcBotia.  Behind  the  Greek  line,  which  extended 
across  the  plain,  rose  Mount  Thourion  (p.  162).  The  right  wing,  formed 
by  the  Theoans,  whose  Sacred  Band  met  here  its  last  day  of  glcry,  rested 
on  the  river  Eephisos;  in  the  centre  were  posted  the  Phocians,  Achee- 
ans,  and  Corinthians,  and  also  the  Arcadians,  who,  however,  deserted  to 
Philip  in  the  midst  of  the  battie ;  on  the  left  wing,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis, stood  the  Athenians,  in  whose  ranks  J)emo8theneSy  Philip''s  bitterest 
foe,  took  an  active  share  in  the  fight. 

Philip's  forces  consisted  of  80,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  troops  was  probahly  about  the  same.  But  the  Mace- 
donian army  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
being  commanded  by  a  single  experienced  general  ^  for  the  latter,  unit- 
ed only  in  aim,  fought  independently  of  each  other,  and  strove  more  to 
thwart  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  than  to  carry  through  any  plan  of  their 
own.  TheageneSy  a  disciple  of  £/paminondas ,  commanded  the  Thebans, 
while  the  Athenians  were  led  by  the  experienced  Stratokles  and  his 
lieutenants  Chares  and  LysikJes. 

The  Athenians  began  the  fight  and  pressing  impetuously  forward  drove 
King  Philip,  who  perhaps  purposely  gave  way,  into  the  plain.  Meanwhile 
the  Thebans  had  also  joined  battle,  and  their  Sacred  Band  for  a  long  time 
vindicated  its  ancient  glory  and  steadily  repulsed  the  fiery  Alexander^ 
who,  along  with  the  prudent  Antipatery  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.    Gradually,  however,  the  missiles  of  the  Macedonians  thinned  the 
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Theban  ranks  until  t&e  entire  band  was  annihilated,  and  Alexander,  falling 
on  the  flank  of  the  Greek  centre,  now  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  military 
talent.  The  centre ,  isolated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Thebans  and  the 
advance  of  the  Athenians,  offered  no  long  resistance ;  and  Philip,  bringing 
np  his  cavalry,  checked  and  then  repelled  the  advancing  Athenians,  who 
were  nnable  either  to  r^oin  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  or  to  regain 
their  original  position.  The  battle  was  now  decided  \  1000  Athenians  were 
slain  and  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  dead  bodies  lay  for  a  long  time 
on  the  battle-field  before  Philip  gave  them  np. 

Even  in  Plutarch''8  time  the  oak  was  pointed  out  near  the  Kephiaoa, 
under  which  the  tent  of  the  young  Alexander  was  pitched ,  and  near  it  the 
grave  of  the  fallen  Macedonians.  The  Athenians ,  whose  funeral-oration 
was  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  were  interred  in  the  Kerameikos  near 
Athens:  the  Thebans  and  the  other  Greeks  were  buried  on  the  battle- 
field. Above  the  grave  of  the  Thebans  a  lion  was  erected,  some  remains 
of  which  still  exist  (see  below).  —  In  the  year  86  B.C.  a  second  great 
battle  took  place  at  Chseronea,  in  which  Sulkt  defeated  Archelaos^  the 
general  of  King  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 

The  road  to  LivadU  leads  past  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
above-mentioned  Lion  of  Chaeronea^  y^  M.  beyond  Kaprana.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  this  monument  had  sunk  entirely  into  the 
earth,  but  it  was  reserved  to  a  guerilla-chief  in  the  last  War  of  In- 
dependence to  break  it  in  pieces.  The  head  is  still  fine.  The  excava- 
tions of  the  ArchsBological  Society,  carried  on  since  1879,  have  re- 
vealed that  the  lion  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure, 
within  which  were  deposited  the  bones  of  the  slain. 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  plain  of  Chseronea  and 
Lebadeia  (Llvadia)  was  formed  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  the  flat 
outline  of  which  was  broken  by  a  few  rocky  knolls  (the  highest 
called  Orthdpagoa),  This  range,  formerly  called  Thouriony  and  now 
Livaditika  Kerata,  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  here. 
The  top  commands  a  fine  view  towards  Livadid.  In  i^/^  br.  from. 
Kaprasna,  we  reacb  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Livadia,  having  pre- 
viously joined  the  road  from  Orchomenos.  Livadia  with  its  con- 
spicuous acropolis  lies  a  few  minutes  farther  on. 

Livadi4*  —  Xenodoehion  Pdmassos,  small  but  tolerably  clean,  bed 
V/i  dr.  —  Fair  meals  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  two  better  eating-housea 
in  the  main  street. 

Livadia  (540  ft.),  officially  called  and  written  Ae^aSeta,  owed 
Its  importance  in  antiquity  entirely  to  the  renowned  Oracle  of  Tro~ 
phonios.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity, and  under  the  Turks  it  was  the  seat  of  government  for 
Central  Greece  (province  of  Livadia).  It  now  contains  5000  inhab. 
and  has  broad  streets, several  churches  (one  of  them  originally  a 
mosque),  and  a  frequented  bazaar,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  consider- 
able wool-industry  of  the  plains  of  the  Kephisos  and  Kopais.  The 
houses,  interspersed  with  groups  of  verdant  trees,  are  built  along 
both  sides  of  the  mountain-stream  Herkyna  (the  modem  Potdrrd  tea 
Livadidd)  and  stretch  down  into  the  plain.  Several  bridges  span  the 
stream,  which  drives  various  spinning-factories  and  fulling-mills. 
The  small  Museurrij  on  the  right  bank,  including  a  collection  of 
Inscriptions  formerly  at  Kaprsna,  is  uninteresting. 
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The  situation  of  Livadii  is  charming.  In  the  distance  is  Par- 
nassos,  and  a  little  nearer  Helicon ,  while  the  steep  Laphystion 
(p.  166)  rises  close  by  from  the  steep,  tunnel-like  *  Gorge  of  the 
HerhyfM,  High  up  on  the  last-named  height  is  perched  the  con* 
spicuous  medisval  Citadel^  helieved  to  haye  been  built  by  the  Gata- 
lonians  who  settled  themselves  in  Bceotia ,  after  their  -victory  oyer 

the  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  193);  it  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

The  OrcuiU  of  Trophonios  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tbe  Second  Hessenian 
War  (first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.),  and  though  it  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  fame  after  the  Theban  victory  at  Leuktra,  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  (p.  ex).  The  latter  himself  con- 
sulted the  oracle;  and  according  to  his  account  the  sacred  ceremony  took 
place  at  two  different  spots  and  required  a  period  of  some  days.  The 
enquirer  had  first  of  all  to  undergo  a  careful  course  of  preparation.  He 
dwelt  meanwhile  in  an  apartment  dedicated  to  the  ^Agathos  D&emon*  and 
to  ^Tyche\  he  ate  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  animals,  and  bathed  in  the 
Herkyna.  After  a  solemn  sacrifice  he  was  conducted  by  night  through 
the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  springs  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne ,  in  order  to 
drink  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  memory  for  the  revelations  of  the 
oracle.  Finally  the  priests  conducted  him  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  oracle, 
a  vaulted  cave  on  the  hill,  where,  unlike  most  other  oracles,  the  enquirer 
was  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  divinity.  Placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position  he  was  thrust  or  drawn  through  a  narrow  opening,  and 
various  means  were  used  to  inspire  him  with  awe.  He  was  then  placed 
upon  the  'Throne  of  ]iinemosyne\  and  the  priests  enquired  into  and  inter- 
preted what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

Some  authorities  recognise  the  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  two  springs 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Herkyna,  the  former  being  identified  with  the  Krj/o 
(i.e.  ^cold''),  which  has  been  conducted  into  a  well-house,  while  the  Lethe, 
connected  only  with  the  underworld,  may  be  identified  with  the  sub- 
terranean water  in  a  shaft  near  the  well-house.  A  few  votive-niches  may 
be  observed  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Numerous  other  springs  rise  oppo- 
site these  two,  and  to  these  the  little  river  owes  most  or  its  water.  The 
oracular  cavern  has  been  identified  by  some  travellers  with  a  reservoir 
(or  perhaps  a  medieval  crypt?)  within  the  castle  ^  more  probably  it  lay 
near  the  Chapel  of  St,  Eliaty  on  the  loftier  of  the  summits,  where  the 
massive  blocks  of  the  unfinished  Temple  of  Zeus  Basil eus  (perhaps  the 
name  of  Trophonios ,  as  the  town-deity)  lie  scattered  about.  A  long  in- 
scription referring  to  the  building  of  this  temple  is  preserved  with  other 
antiquities,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  public  school. 

The  journey  from  Livadid  to  Orchomenosj  see  B.  19. 

15.  From  Iivadi&  to  Thebes. 

The  direct  but  somewhat  monotonous  route  is  the  carriage-road  along 
Lake  Kopai's,  a  distance  of  about  25  M.,  or  one  day''s  journey.  A  more 
picturesque  but  considerably  longer  way  of  making  the  excursion  (2-3  days) 
is  to  follow  the  mountain- road  via  Eelicon  and  the  site  of  Thespiae^ 
with  detours  to  Leuktra  and  Plataea.  —  Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Haliartos  Instead  of  Helicon  may  proceed  from  the  khan  of  ScKih 
(p.  164)  to  Thespise  in  2^/2  hrs.,  leaving  the  villages  of  Hazi  and  Havro- 
mati  to  the  left* 

a.    Direot  Boute. 

The  direct  route  takes  a  horse  or  mule  7  hrs. ;  from  Livadia  to  the 
ruins  of  Haliartos  4  hrs.*,  thence  to  Thebes  3  hrs.  —  A  coach  plies  daily 
between  Livadia  and  Thebes  (SVa  hrs.;  VJt.  dr.),  but  does  not  allow  much 
time  at  Haliartos. 

The  carriage-road  runs  near  the  N.  base  of  the  Laphyiiion 

11* 
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(p.  166),  and  the  bridle-path  follows  its  lower  slopes.     Warm 

springs  remind  us  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  hill.   Ldvadii  soon 

vanishes  from  sight.    To  the  N.  we  catch  sight  of  the  castle  of 

OrchomenoB  and  of  the  long  Akontion  (p.  193),  above  which  rises 

the  gable-shaped  Chlomos  (p.  192).    We  now  approach  the  bank 

of  the  green  LakeKopats  (p.  187).  The  mountains  of  Ptoon  (p.  185) 

and  Sphingion  (p.  166)  appear  above  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake.    In 

about  2  hrs.  after  leaving  LivadiH  we  reach  the  khan  of  Kalami  or 

Kalamaki, 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Koroneia  (Coronea)^ 
in  the  territory  of  which  was  situated  the  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athena, 
the  liighly-reverenced  goddess  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation.  It  was  only 
after  the  faU  of  Thebes  that  the  town  of  Koroneia  achieved  any  importance. 
Its  name  is  kuown  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  over 
the  Athenians  under  Tolmides  in  B.C.  447,  aud  with  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  under  Agesilaos  over  the  confederated  Thebans,  Atheniana,  and 
Argives  in  B.C.  394.  The  ruins  have  little  intrinsic  interest.  The  Acro- 
polis is  only  200  paces  long  by  150  broad.  On  its  8.  verge  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  ediUce  of  brick,  supposed  to  be  a  bath  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  on  that  account  name  the  place  Louird.  Be- 
tween the  citadel  and  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  tower  is  a  hollow  depression 
at  out  150  paces  wide  which  was  probably  the  site  of  the  theatre.  —  From 
Koroneia  we  can  reach  Petra  (see  below)  in  V/t  hr.,  passing  SouUtuarif  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Alalkomenae. 

Beyond  Kalami  we  cross  the  river  named  Phalaros  by  the  an- 
cients and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  hill  of  Petra,  rising  abruptly  near 
the  road.  Below  its  steep  N.  side  is  the  once  famous  spring  of 
T^lphosaa ,  the  water  of  which  loses  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
track  in  a  marsh  adjoining  Lake  Kopa'is.  The  narrow  pass  between 
the  hill  and  the  morass  was  bravely  defended  in  1829  by  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis ,  Georglos  Yajas ,  and  their  comrades  against  a  Turkish 
army  advancing  from  the  S.E.  This  action  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
War  of  Independence  in  E.  Greece.  On  the  height  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Tilphossian  Apollo  are 
some  mural  remains  and  antique  fragments. 

From  Petra  to  Skripou  (p.  1^),  viH  DegUs  and  ffag.  Dimitrios^  2>/4  hrs. 

From  this  point  to  Hallartos  is  a  ride  of  1  hr.  To  the  right 
lies  Vrastamitis.  Numerous  brooks  descend  here  from  the  hills, 
including  the  Lophitj  Okalios,  2,iiA  Hoplitci  of  the  ancients.  On 
the  round  hill  to  the  left  which  thrusts  itself  like  a  promontory  into 
the  flats  of  Eopais  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hallartos.  About 
V2  ^'>  before  reaching  it,  however ,  we  notice  on  the  left  several 
earthen  mounds ,  one  of  which  represents  the  Qtavt  of  AUcmene^ 
the  mother  of  Hercules  (p.  252).  Opposite  the  ruins  lies  the  khan 
of  8<ieh  (route  to  Thespis,  see  p.  163). 

HaliartOB,  now  called  MitiUne  or  the  Palaeokastro  of  Masi,  from 
Mazij  1  M.  distant,  the  nearest  place  of  any  size,  was  the  chief 
town  on  the  S.  bank  of  Lake  Eopais,  and  specially  important  on 
account  of  its  position,  which  commanded  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares between  N.  and  S.  Hellas. 

The  best -known  event  connected  with  Haliartos  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Thebans  in  B.C.  3^.    The  two  armies  of  the  former. 
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under  Lptander  and  Pauitmias ,  had  planned  to  unite  at  Haliartos ,  and 
thence  fall  upon  the  Thebans.  The  design  was  betrayed  to  the  latter,  who 
hurried  with  all  their  forces  to  Haliartos,  repulsed  the  premature  attack 
of  Lysander,  and  completely  routed  him.  Lysander  himself  fell  on  the 
flank  of  tine  Hoplites  (p.  165)  and  Pausanias  was  forced  to  retire.  In  B.C. 
171  Haliartos  which  had  joined  Koroneia  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Perseus,  was  destroyed  by  C.  Lucretius^  the  Roman 
prtttor. 

The  walls  of  tlie  town  adjoin  the  road,  from  which  the  hill 
rises  gradually  to  the  low  S.  verge  of  the  Acropolis.  The  latter, 
which  is  precipitous  on  the  other  three  sides ,  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  with  jagged  and  indented  sides;  several  parts 
of  the  brow  of  the  Mil  show  no  signs  of  having  been  fortified.  The 
Lower  Town  was  built  chiefly  on  the  undulating  site  to  the  S.  of 
the  Acropolis.  Few  connected  fragments  of  the  town-walls  remain, 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  stretch,  built  of  carefully 
squared  blocks,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  S.E.  tower  of  the 
citadel.  Some  of  the  lines  of  the  interior  walls  may  be  traced,  and 
on  a  hill  outside  the  town  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis  are  the 
foundations  of  a  square  building,  which,  to  judge  from  its  po- 
sition near  the  pass,  was  probably  an  outlying  bastion. 

To  the  E.  of  Haliartos  extends  a  fertile  plain ,  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  above-mentioned  Mazi  and  of 
MegalO'Moulki,  the  latter  famous  for  its  small  but  excellent  melons. 
At  (10  min.)  the  Khan  of  Kerhd,  the  streamlet  of  Mazi  enters  the 
plain  *,  and  Y4  hr.  farther  on  we  pass  a  mediaeval  tower,  situated  on 
a  rugged  crag,  in  the  N.E.  side  of  which  is  a  spacious  cavern.  Near 
this  point  is  a  spring. 

In  25  min.  more  the  road  enters  the  pass  (Stend)  between  a 
spur  of  Helicon  on  the  S.  and  the  Phagds  or  Sphingion  Oro8  on  the 
N.  To  the  left  is  an  ancient  well.  The  gently  sloping  hill  to  the 
rl^ht  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  OnchestoSf  the  remains 
of  which  are  very  scanty.  With  this  pass  is  connected  the  legend  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  mythical  war  between  Thebes  and  Orchomenos. 

Beyond  the  pass  we  enter  the  monotonous  Tenerian  Field, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phag&s,  on  the  S.  by  the  heights  of 
Mavromdti,  Kasnesi,  Vdgia^  and  Morokampos.  A  little  farther  on 
we  cross  the  Thespios  (the  modem  Kanavdri),  flowing  through  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  pass  the  threshing-floors  of  the  suburb  ot  PyrC&nd. 
the  spring  of  Vrdnesi  and  reach  (21/2  hrs.  from  the  Stend)  Thebes 
(p.  176). 

To  the  S.  of  the  old  road  to  Thespise,  about  I1/4  hr.  on  this  side  of 
Thebes,  lies  an  old  Sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri  (see  n.  176),  discovered  b^  the 
.German  Archaeological  Institute  (p.  94)  in  1887-8.  The  numerous  objects 
found  here  are  now  in  Athens.  They  consist  chiefly  of  small  bronzes  (bulls, 
etc.)  and  terracottas.  The  deity  of  the  temple  appears  as  the  Oabir  (in 
the  singular),  while  his  son,  represented  on  vases  as  a  kind  of  cup-bearer, 
occupies  a  subordinate  position. 
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b.    Honntaiji  Path  vi&  Kontonmoola,  the  Valley  of  the  Muies 

on  Helicon,  Thespise,  Lenktra,  and  Flateea. 

Thbeb  Days.  1st  Day.  From  LivadiA  to  Koutoumoulay  3*/4  hrs.  —  2nd 
Day.  Via  Zagord^  the  Valley  of  the  MuteSy  and  Helicon  to  Palaeo-Panagid 
or  Eremokastro  (ThespiM)^  9-10  hrs.  For  a  visit  to  Helicon  a  guide  should 
be  taken  from  Zagora  or  Palseo-Panagia,  as  the  ordinary  agogiats  do  not 
know  the  district.  —  3rd  Day.  From  £rem6kastro  to  Parapotingia-Leuktra 
(1  hr.).  From  Leuktra  to  Plataea  IV2  hr.,  thence  to  Thebes  2  hrs.  —  From 
Haliartos  to  Thespise,  see  p.  163.  The  direct  route  from  Thespise  to  Tbebea 
takes  3  hrs. 

We  follow  tbe  steep  patb  up  tbe  slopes  of  tbe  indent  Laphystion^ 
now  called Mt.Qranitsa,  tbe  blgbest  summit  of  whicb  attains  abeigbt 
of  2940  ft.  In  1^2  ^^-  ^6  P^ss  tbe  deserted  yillage  of  Granitsa  and 
tbe  empty  convent  of  Hagios  Oeorgioa.  We  tben  descend  tbe  £. 
side  of  tbe  mountain  witb  a  view  of  tbe  Kopa'is  plain,  passing  tbe 
inslgniflcant  ruins  of  tbe  Tillage  of  Lestea,  into  tbe  valley  of  Ko* 
Toneia  (p.  164),  wbere  we  reach  (IY4  br.)  tbe  pleasant  little  village 
of  JBagios  Oeorgios, 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Taxiarchi  Ponea^  lying  beside  a  s  pring  higher 
up  in  the  valley  of  the  generally  dry  streamlet  of  Hagios  Geo rgios,  is  like 
the  Panagia  Gorgopiko  at  Athens  (p.  80),  almost  entirely  constructed  of 
ancient  blocks  and  inscribed  stones.  Other  ancient  fragments  lie  on  the 
slope  above  the  brook,  under  the  large  holm-oaks.  Farther  on,  to  the 
left,  is  the  high-lying  and  well-watered  village  of  Kiv4ri^  situated  among 
trees,  above  which,  to  the  8.,  lies  the  Ptut  of  Ko^kcwa,  between  the 
£aramoutei,  on  the  £.,  and  the  Paleeovouna  (p.  167),  on  the  W.,  two  spars 
of  Helicon.  The  path  across  the  Eoukoura  Pass  leads  via  JSteveniko^  Vf»  hr. 
above  Hagios  Georgios,  and  about  2  hrs.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass 
(2360  ft.).  The  descent  is  made  vi&  (liy^  hr.)  Kakdti  and  0/t  br.)  JXtm- 
braena,  two  villages  separated  by  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  W.  side  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Thiabe,  dating  chiefly  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  —  About  1^4  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Thisbe,  also  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  Paleeovouna,  is  the  village  of  ChoHd,  and  >/«  ^^-  farther  on  is 
the  convent  of  Hagios  Tcuaictrchis^  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
which  leads  to  the  harbour  of  Saranti.  On  the  low  mountain-saddle  be- 
fore the  convent  lie  some  ancient  tombs  and  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of 
the  ancient  Chorsia. 

From  Dombreena  a  road  leads  S.  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
and  K.E.  to  Thespiee  and  (6  hrs.)  Thebes.  About  IV4  hr.  from  Dombreena 
a  track  diverges  to  the  right,  and  leads  via  Xeronomi  to  (2V2  hrs.)  Pa- 
rapoungia  Leuktra  (p.  170).  —  A  carriage  road  leads  S.E.  from  Dombreena 
to  (3  hxs.)  the  ruins  of  Tipbes  or  Siphae^  the  ancient  harbour  of  Thespise, 
near  the  modern  Aliki^  which  possesses  salt-pans. 

Beyond  Hagios  Georgios  tbe  route  crosses  tbe  brook  and  ascends 
to  (1  br.)  Kontonmonla.  Tbis  village,  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  ridge  known  to  tbe  ancients  as  Leihtthrion^  is  remarkable  for  tbe 
abundance  of  water  and  tbe  luxuriance  of  tbe  mulberry,  pomegran- 
ate, and  otber  trees  in  tbe  vicinity.  It  was  bere  tbat  Ross  discovered 
in  1833  tbe  scanty  ruins  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  fort,  now 
called  Palato-Phiva  or  old  Tbebes.  Its  ancient  name  is  unknown 
(perbaps  Tilphoseaeon). 

From  Koutoumoula  through  the  plain  of  Lake  Eopaifl  to  Skripon 
(p.  193)  direct,  about  4  brs. 

Our  route  now  passes  tbe  nelgbbouring  Chapel  of  Hagios  Nikita*^ 

tbe  scene  of  a  bighly  popular  yearly  festival,  and  several  springs. 
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KoQtonmotila  soon  disappears  from  "view.  We  enter  the  long  and 
teantifxil  upland  valley,  whicli  extends  between  the  Leibethrion  on 
the  N.  and  Mount  Zagord  (5010  ft.),  the  E.  part  of  Helicon,  on 
the  S.  Throngh  a  ravine ,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  large  stagnant 
pool,  we  obtain  a  view  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palaeovouno  (5738  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Helicon  group.  Crossing  a  ridge,  in  2  hrs. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Zagord,  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  of  Mazi  (p.  165).  In  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  V2  ^r.  to  the 
E.,  nestles  the  convent  of  Evangelistria.  The  abundant  springs 
•throughout  the  whole  district  remind  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  vale  of  the  Muses. 

For  some  distance  the  path  runs  parallel  with  the  river ,  which 
Is  bordered  by  plane-trees  and  oak-thickets  and  a  little  farther  on 
is  hemmed  in  between  rocks.  The  tower  of  Askra  and  the  E.  part 
of  the  plain  of  Kopais  and,  in  the  background,  Mt.  Ptoon  (p,  185) 
and  Euboea,  come  into  sight  as  soon  as  we  surmount  the  ridge  bound- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Muses  on  the  N.  In  about  1^/4  hr.  more  we 
pass  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Loukas,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Askra. 

Askra,  the  native  town  of  the  poet  Hesiod  (9th  or  8th  cent. 
B.C.),  was  destroyed  by  ThespisB  at  an  early  date ,  and  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  was  entirely  uninhabited.  The  tower  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  hill  (an  ascent  of  25  min.)  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  its  construction  dates  from 
the  heroic  period.  Its  modern  Greek  name,  Pyrgdki,  or  *the  turret', 
has  been  extended  to  the  entire  hill.  The  view  from  this  point 
embraces  the  Valley  of  the  Muses ,  stretching  on  the  W.  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zagora  (see  above)  with  Hippokrene  (see  below);  the 
lateral  valley  in  which  lies  the  chapel  of  Hag.  Nlkolaos,  to  the  S.E. ; 
and  almost  the  entire  Thespian  territory,  as  far  as  its  'marches'  with 
the  territories  of  Thebes,  Platxa,  and  Hallartos,  to  the  E. 

The  direct  route  from  Askra  to  Palaeo-Panagia  takes  1  hr.  The 
path  crosses  several  streams,  and  beneath  a  second  hill  surmount- 
ed by  a  mediaeval  tower  passes  the  ruins  of  several  chapels,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  Hagios  TaxiarchiSj  at  the  spot  where  some  au- 
thorities locate  the  ancient  Keressos  (comp.  p.  169), 

The  detour  to  the  Yallet  of  the  Muses  and  Hcppokbene  requires 
at  least  half-a-day  and  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  though  it 
will  probably  not  fully  come  up  to  the  traveller's  expectations. 

The  cult  of  the  Muses  among  the  Greeks  had  its  birth  in  Thrace;  and 
Orpheui,  Museieos^  and  Thamyris  were  among  its  earliest  apostles.  These 
Thracians  were  not  the  barbarians  of  a  later  age ;  they  belonged  to  a  Greek 
tribe  who  had  settled  on  Olympos,  and  who,  migrating  towards  the  S..,  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  the  Huses  from  the  divine  mountun  Olympos  to  Helicof^. 
Inscriptions  and  passages  in  books  prove  that  the  worship  which  flourished 
here  lasted  until  far  on  in  the  Roman  imperial  period.  Like  almost  no 
other  worship  of  the  gods,  this  cult  was  purely  intellectual.  Sacrifices 
were  not  offered  in  temples  by  the  priests  of  the  Muses ;  but  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  altars  and  statues  were  erected,  some  of  the  latter  from 
the  chisels  of  masters  like  Myron  and  Lysippos.  The  advent  of  Christian*- 
ity  obliterated  the  original  aigni&caftce  of  th^  Muses  and  put  an  end  to 
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tbeir  worship.  Zosimos  relates  tbat  the  stataes  dedicated  to  the  Mases 
were  taken  by  the  Emperor  Ccnsiemtine  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  404  A.D. 

Shortly  hefoie  reaching  the  hillof  Askra  we  dlTerge  to  the  N.W. 
by  a  path  which  presently  brings  us  to  the  Chapel  of  ike  Paraakeve 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Musee,  and  thence  to  an  angle  of 
the  mountain,  with  a  ruined  chapel,  where  there  appears  to  haye 
stood  a  grove  of  the  Muses  in  antiquity.  The  French  School  (p.  94} 
has  recently  exhumed  here  a  small  Ionic  temple,  a  colonnade,  and 
the  remains  of  a  theatre.  Opposite,  on  a  mountain-spux  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  yalley,  rises  the  copious  spring  of  Midgal&ki,  which,  may 
possibly  be  the  ancient  Aganippe,  The  route  now  leads  to  the  E. 
side  and  ascends  steeply  to  (1  hr.)  a  small  plain,  which  extends  up 
to  the  precipitous  S.  and  E.  slopes  of  Helicon.  Thence  a  path  des- 
cends to  the  £.  Qeft)  to  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  NUtolaos  (see  below), 
while  we  ascend  to  the  "W.  (right)  to  (2  hrs.)  Hippokrene.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path  through  pine-wood,  but  th.e 
horses  may  be  retained  for  1  hr.  more.  We  then  proceed  on  foot  for 
40  min.  (with  a  good  guide;  comp.  p.  166).  In  a  small  opening, 
surrounded  by  rocks,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  highest  summit  of  £. 
Helicon,  we  come  upon  a  spring,  enclosed  like  a  well,  and  called 
Kryopegadi  (^cold  spring*).  The  description  in  Paus&nias  leaves 
little  doubt  that  we  can  identify  in  this  spring  the  world-famed 
Hippokrene,  which  was  said  to  have  gushed  out  at  the  stroke  of  the 
hoof  of  Pegasus,  as  he  leapt  up  towards  heaven.  The  ice-cold  water 
stands  about  10  ft.  below  the  coping  of  the  well;  but  holes  have  been 
made  in  the  side  of  the  wall  so  that  it  is  possible  to  descend  in  the 
interior.  The  lonely  well  seems  to  have  undergone  no  alteration 
and  been  subject  to  no  disturbance  from  the  remotest  times  until  now. 

*When  wearily  you  scale  the  height  of  Helicon's  steep  mountain, 
^How  sweet  the  flowing  nectar  of  Hippocrene's  fountain ! 
^Steep  also  is  the  poet's  path;  but  whosoe'er  attidneth 
*At  last  the  crowning  summit,  the  Huse*0  guerdon  gaineth\ 

Anth.  JPal,  is.  220,  transl.  by  /.  JB.  Scmdy*. 

The  roofless  Chapel  of  Hagios  Elias^  abont  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  S.,  appears  to  be  built  of  polygonal  blocks  firom  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus,  mentioned  by  Hesiod  at  the  beginning 
of  his  *Theogony\  —  The  view  from  the  top  includes  to  the  N.  the 
wooded  Leibethrion  (p.  166);  to  the  N.W.  the  W.  part  of  the  plain 
of  Kopais ;  on  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  mountains  between  Bceotia  and 
Locris,  the  hills  of  Euboea ;  and  to  the  W.  Parnassos. 

We  now  return  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Helicon  (see  above)  and 
descend  thence  in  20  min.  to  Hagios  Nikolaos,  a  ruined  and  deserted 
farm  (^metochi')  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Makarl6tissa  nearDom- 
brsBua  (p.  166).  The  building  is  surrounded  by  plane,  olive,  and 
fig-trees,  its  garden  watered  by  a  copious  spring,  which  also  claims 
to  be  the  ancient  Aganippe,  The  only  remains  of  antiquity,  how- 
ever, which  are  found  here,  are  the  four  rounded  columns  support- 
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lag  the  architrave  of  the  chapel,  and  an  inscription  enumerating 
the  victors  in  the  festivals  of  the  Muses  (Mouaeia).  Thence  heyond 
some  hills  covered  with  myrtl  e,  lentisks,  and  other  shruhs  we  re- 
gain the  direct  road  from  Askra  (p.  167)  and  follow  it  to  (50min.) 
PaWieo-JPanagid. 

The  road  from  Palaeo-Pauagia  to  Erem6kastro  P/ihr.)  passes 
the  ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Qeorgiosj  erected  on  an  ancient  founda- 
tion opposite  the  hamlet  of  Neochdri  or  Nichdru 

At  EremiSkastro  accommodation  and  food  may  he  obtained  from 
Meletis  Melissaris,  keeper  of  the  'Muselon'.  The  latter  chiefly  con- 
tains inscriptions  from  the  neighhourhood  and  has  also  a  few  good 
steles,  hut  the  best  specimens  have  been  taken  to  Athens.  A  few 
traces  of  fortifications  may  be  made  out  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  stands,  which  stretches  up  to  the  ( V2  ^0  ^^s- 
kaveli,  Ulriohs  regards  these  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Keressos  (comp,  p.  167),  the  frequent  refuge  of  the  Thespians  when 
their  city  fell  into  hostile  hands. 

From  the  village ,  a  low  containing  wall ,  hardly  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth ,  may  be  decerned  in  the  plain  beneath. 

This  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  Thespie. 

The  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Thebes  and  to  attain  as  great  a 
degree  of  independence  as  possible  is  the  pervading  principle  in  the 
history  of  both  Thespiee  and  Plataea.  The  former  city  was  an  ally  of 
Thebes  before  the  Persian  wars;  bat  in  these  great  struggles  ThespisB 
esponsed  the  national  cause,  in  opposition  to  Thebes,  which  favoured  the 
Persians.  Of  all  the  Boeotian  towns  ThespisB  and  Plateea  alone  dared  to 
refuse  earth  and  water  to  the  Persian  ambassador.  At  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae Thespise  was  represented  by  a  contingent  of  700  men  under  De 
mophiloSj  who  remained  true  to  Leonidas  tUl  death.  Xerxes,  advancing 
after  the  battle  towards  Attica,  burnt  Thespiee,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Again  at  the  Battle  of  Salamis  the  Plateeans 
and  Thespians  were  the  only  Boeotians  whose  patriotism  prevented  them 
from  joining  the  Persian  monarch  \  and  1800  Thespians  look  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Plataea.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  the  country, 
tbe  sorely-tried  city  was  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  its  victorious  confeder- 
ates. At  the  Battle  of  Deiion  (B.O.  424)  the  Thespians  fought  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Boeotians  against  the  forces  of  Tanagra  and  Orchomenos. 
In  this  fight,  however,  the  town  lost  the  flower  of  its  citizens  5  and 
thenceforward  it  found  it  difficult  to  make  head  against  the  superior  might 
of  Thebes.  During  the  war  of  B.C.  878-372  Thespise  long  sided  with  the 
Spartans,  until  it  was  compelled  by  the  Thebans  to  adopt  the  Boeotian 
cause.  Epaminondas,  however,  clearly  perceived  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  Thespian  contingent,  and  permitted  it  to  withdraw. 
When  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  171)  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Thebans, 
the  Thespians  recognized  their  fate  and  fled  to  the  mountain  fastness  of 
Keressos  (comp.  above),  where,  however,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated. 
Once  more  rebuilt,  Thespiee  joined  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Macedonian 
War  (171-168  B.C.)  and  received  in  consequence,  after  146,  a  certain 
measure  of  independence.  In  the  middle  ages  all  traces  of  its  history  are  lost. 

The  special  god  of  the  Thespians  was  Eros,  whose  original  image  was  a 
formless  block  of  stone.  Subsequently  Praxiteles  added  a  statue  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  Lyrippos  one  of  brass.  The  former  work  of  art,  which  alone 
attracted  many  visitors  to  the  city,  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
and  though  restored  by  Claudius,  was  again  taken  away  by  Nero.  The 
statue  which  Pausanias  saw  here  was  an  imitation  of  this  work  of  Praxi- 
teles, by  the  Athenian  Meno<Soro».  —  The  famous  courtesan  Phryne  was 
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a  native  of  Thespiee  \  and  statues  of  her  and  of  Aplirodite,  both  by  Praxi- 
teles, were  also  placed  here. 

The  Ruins  of  the  town ,  which  even  in  the  18th  century  were 
taken  for  those  of  Leuktra ,  have  hitherto  been  only  snperflcially 
examined.  Only  the  line  of  the  city  wall  and  the  substructures  of 
a  few  temples  have  as  yet  been  excavated.  The  extent  of  the  ruins 
still,  however,  justifies  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  in  Boeotia  In 
his  time  only  Thespise  and  Tanagra  could  claim  the  name  of  city. 
Thespise,  being  situated  on  the  plain,  had  no  acropolis  or  upper 
town,  but  outside  the  comparatively  limited  city-wall  proper  lay  a 
number  of  open  and  scattered  suburbs.  The  largest  was  on  the  E. 
side,  adjoining  the  great  plain.  On  the  way  to  Leuktra  (see  below) 
a  Polyandriony  with  an  ancient  lion,  has  lately  been  discovered, 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  at  p.  162,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  warriors  were  buried.  As  the  inscribed  tablets  found  beside  it 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent  B.C.,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  grave  of  the  Thespians  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylaB. 

Thespiae  lies  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
visi  Dombrasna  (p.  166).  In  the  direction  of  (3  hrs.)  Thebes  this  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  Thcspios  (p.  166)  and  then  skirts  the  N.  base 
of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  extends  to  Thebes.  Near  the  town  are 
numerous  vineyards.  —  Thebes j  see  p.  176. 

Travellers  who  spend  the  night  at  Palaeo-Panagid  or  Erem6- 
kastro  should  visit  Lbuktba  and  Plat^a  on  the  way  to  Thebes, 
instead  of  going  direct  to  that  town  and  afterwards  making  special 
excursions  from  it. 

Leuktra  lies  about  1  hr.  from  Thespise,  beyond  a  range  of  hills 
which  separates  the  plains  of  the  two  towns.  Eutresis ,  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships ,  through  which  the  ancient 
road  from  ThespiaB  to  Platsea  ran ,  was  probably  situated  on  the 
easternmost  elevation  of  this  range  of  hills,  and  perhaps  was  watered 
by  the  excellent  springs  of  Arkopddi  (*bear's  paw'),  which  issue 
there. 

The  plain  of  Leuktra,  about  IY2  M.  broad,  merges  on  the  E.  in 
the  plain  of  the  little  river  Asopos,  and  on  the  S.  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hills  on  which,  side  by  side,  lie  the  three  villages  of 
Dendra,  Tsdchani,  and  Tsachandniy  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  ParapoHngia,  [Night-quarters  to  be  obtained  here  only  by 
travellers  provided  vnth  an  introduction.]  This  spot  is  believed  to 
be  the  site  of  Leuktra.  Like  Eutresis,  Leuktra  was  a  small  depen- 
dency of  Platssa,  and  probably  was  never  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that  any  considerable  remains  should 
be  found ;  and  the  numerous  inscribed  tablets  and  stones  built  into 
the  churches  of  the  three  above-mentioned  villages  (most  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Apostoli,  6  min.  from  Dendra)  are  now  the  only 
traces  of  the  former  existence  of  the  little  towxt.    The  plain  of 
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Lenktra  was  tlie  scene  in  B.  0.  871  of  the  battle  wMcli  gaves  Thebes 

the  hegemony  of  Greece  for  a  brief  period. 

Tbe  Battle  of  Leuktba  is  variously  represented  by  dififerent  ancient 
autliors,  and  in  the  ensuing  description  we  follow  Xenophon.  In  order  to 
decide  the  contentions  that  had  arisen  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (p.  177),  the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotos 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  from  Phocis  to  Kreusis  (p.  174)  across 
the  S.  side  of  Helicon.  His  intention  was  to  fall  upon  Thebes  which  had 
been  denuded  of  troops.  Suddenly,  however,  his  march  was  arrested 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  hills  opposite 
JLeuktra.  In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  numbers,  Epa- 
minondcu  induced  his  Boeotians  to  await  the  attack.  The  Spartans  ap' 
proached  confident  of  victory.  Both  armies  advanced  their  cavalry  to 
begin  the  fight},  but  the  excellent  Boeotian  horse  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  who^  as  of  old,  relied  chiefly  on  their  hoplites  and  mounted 
only  their  least  efficient  soldiers.  The  Spartan  infantry  was  drawn  up  in 
a  long  line  12  men  deep,  while  the  Thebans,  less  extended,  stood  50  deep, 
ready  to  hurl  themselves  (in  ^wedge*  or  ^column  formation'')  against  the 
right  wing,  under  the  king,  and  after  routing  it  to  defeat  the  rest  of  the 
enemy  at  their  ease.  The  Spartan  cavalry  was  soon  driven  back  in  wild 
confusion  on  the  hoplites,  closely  followed  up  by  the  Thebans.  For  a 
long  time  the  Lacedeemonians  stood  firm,  but  at  last  not  only  the  king  but 
the  two  generals  Deinon  and  Sphodrias  fell,  and  also  Rleonymos,  the  son 
of  the  last.  Their  right  wing  gave  way.  The  left  seeing  this  wavered 
also,  but  succeeded  in  retiring,  though  with  heavy  loss,  to  the  camp, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  was  defended  by  a 
ditch.  A  few  voices  were  there  raised  in  favour  of  trying  their  fortune  once 
more;  but  the  polemarchs,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace  that  awaited  both 
them  and  their  army  in  Sparta,  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  battle. 
About  1000  of  the  Lacedeemonians  fell,  among  them  400  Spartans;  acknow- 
ledging defeat,  they  begged  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
arms  of  the  fallen  were,  however,  retained  by  the  victors,  and  five  cent- 
uries later  the  shields  of  the  chief  Spartan  officers  were  seen  by  Pausa- 
nias  at  Thebes.  The  Thebans,  who  according  to  Pausanias  lost  47  men 
only,  reared  a  trophy  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  raged  most  fiercely. 

The  Trophy  which  the  Thebans  erected  on  the  field  is  particul- 
arly Interesting  as  it  was  not  usual  to  place  permanent  monum- 
ents of  the  victories  of  Greeks  over  Greeks.  According  to  Cicero, 
it  was  of  bronze,  standing  on  a  stone  base  adorned  with  tablets. 
Ulrlchs  believed  he  had  found  the  remains  of  the  base  in  1839, 
beside  the  road,  about  ^4  ^*  ^^om  Parapoungia,  and  V4  ^*  ^^^^ 
the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  walls  of  which  some  ancient 
liewn  stones  are  immured.  The  district  is  called  sth  Mdrmara  and 
now  sometimes  also  tb  Trdpaeon. 

PlatsBa,  which  lies  about  IY2  hi.  from  Leuktra,  may  be  reached 
either  vi^  the  village  of  Kaparili,  or  by  a  track  passing  to  the  left 
of  it.  We  traverse  the  S.W.  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Asopos,  whence 
the  little  stream  of  Oer6e  (*Qep(57)),  the  modern  Fot&mi  Livadostro^ 
flows  off  towards  the  "W.  On  the  S.  stretches  a  broad  and  lofty  spur 
of  Kithaeron  or  Elatids  (p.  175),  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  lies 
the  village  of  Koklaj  which,  however,  ourroad  does  not  enter.  About 
1/4  hr.  to  the  N.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Platesa. 

Platsea  lay  at  the  N.  base  of  Kitheeron,  near  the  junction  of  roads 
from  Attica,  Hegaris,  and  the  N.E.  bays  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its 
name  probably  means  the  *town  on  the  plateau'.  Although  it  seems  to 
have  been  founded  or  at  least  re-settled  by  colonists  frpm  Thebes,  its 
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relations  with  that  powerful  city  soob  became  atrained,  and  it  turned  for 
support  to  Sparta.  Sparta,  however,  referred  it  to  the  less  distant  Athens ; 
and  the  alliance  struck  in  519  between  Plateea  and  that  city,  even  although 
it  was  only  entered  into  from  interest  and  though  Athens  derived  the 
greater  advantage  from  it,  is  an  interesting  exception  to  the  numerous 
faithless  compacts  which  stain  the  history  of  Greece.  In  B.C.  490  the 
"IPIatseans  with  their  whole  forces  (1000  men)  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  and  ten  years  later,  although  they  were 
only  used  to  fighting  on  land,  they  manned  20  Athenian  ships  at  the  sea- 
fight  of  Artemision.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  the  Platseans  hastened 
home  to  protect  their  families,  and  so  had  no  share  in  the  ensuing  battle 
of  Salamis.  Though  Flatsea  was  burned  by  the  Persians  in  480,  its- destruc- 
tion must  have  been  only  partial,  for  in  479,  when  the  battle  took  place 
which  drove  the  Persians  from  Grecian  soil,  it  again  existed  as  a  city. 

The  Battle  of  Platjea  was  fought  towards  the  end  of  September, 
B.C.  479.  The  following  description  of  the  battle  and  preceding  events  is 
taken  mainly  from  Herodotus,  though  the  accounts  of  other  authors  have 
also  been  consulted.  Mardonios ,  the  Persian  leader ,  led  his  troops  vi& 
Dekeleia  to  Tanagra  and  thence  to  SkoloSf  in  Theban  territory,  where  he 
formed  a  camp  stretching  from  Erpthnte,  past  SpHaSi  into  the  territory  of 
Flatsea  (p.  175).  The  Peloponnesian  Greeks  joined  the  Athenians  at  Kleusis, 
and  the  combined  Greek  army,  finding  the  Persians  encamped  on  the 
Asopos,  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  Eithseron. 
tfardonios  awaited  in  vain  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  into  the  plain  \  and 
Masistiosy  whom  he  at  last  sent  to  attack  them  with  the  Persian  cavalry, 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

The  Greeks  now  resolved  to  withdraw  to  Platsea,  where  the  ground 
was  more  favourable  and  where  a  copious  supply  of  water  was  offered 
by  the  spring  of  Oargaphia.  Breaking  up  their  camp^  they  marched  along 
the  slopes  of  Eithseron  past  Hysise,  and  encamped  m  Platsean  territory 
between  the  low  hills  beside  the  spring  and  the  'temenos'*  of  the  hero 
Androkrates.  Here  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans 
as  to  which  should  occupy  the  left  wing  next  the  Heroon ;  and  at  last 
the  former  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point.  The  Lacedeemonians  formed 
the  right  wing,  resting  on  the  Gargaphia.  At  Erythrse  the  Greeks  had 
faced  to  the  N.,  but  in  this  Second  Poiition  their  front  was  turned  towards 
the  E.  When  Mardonios  learned  that  the  Greeks  stood  in  battle  array  near 
Platsea,  he  at  once  shifted  his  troops  also  a  little  towards  the  W.  and  took 
up  a  new  position  opposite  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopos. 
He  arranged  his  troops  so  that  the  Persians  were  pitted  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  Tegeans,  the  Medes,  Bactrians,  IndUns,  and  Sake 
against  the  Greek  centre,  and  lastly  the  Bceotians,  Locrians,  Maliaaa, 
Thessalians,  and  1000  Phocians  against  the  Athenians,  Platseans ,  and 
Megareans.  The  Macedonians  and  the  auxiliaries  from  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly  were  also  opposed  to  the  Athenians.  The  army  of  the  barbarians 
amounted  to  300,000  men,  besides  about  50,000  Greek  allies ;  the  confed- 
erate Greek  army  was  not  more  than  one-third  as  numerous. 

For  ten  days  neither  side  stirred,  except  that  on  the  eighth  day  the 
Persians  cut  off  a  Greek  convoy  that  tried  to  pass  over  the  Eithseron.  At 
last  Mardonios  resolved  to  make  an  attack.  Alexander  of  Macedon  fore- 
warned the  Greeks  of  this,  and  their  commander-in-chief,  the  Spartan 
king  Pautaniat,  caused  his  countrymen  to  change  places  with  the  Atheniuia 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  already  had  some  experience  (at  Marathon) 
of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  and  would  therefore  be  better  able  to 
encounter  them.  The  Persian  wings,  however,  also  exchanged  positions, 
00  that  Pausanias  to  effect  his  object  was  compelled  to  expose  himself  to 
the  ridicule  of  Mardonios,  and  to  adopt  his  original  arrangement.  The 
Persians  had  meanwhile  succeeded  by  a  cavalry  attack  in  filling  up  the 
Gargaphia,  which  supplied  the  Grecian  army  with  water,  and  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  take  up  a  TTiird  PosUiont  on  a  spot  called  by  Herodotus 
the  ^Island'  (p.  174).  The  change  was  accompanied  with  some  confusion. 
Most  of  the  Greeks  made  a  disorderly  rush  for  the  Hereeon  or  temple 
of  Hera  between  the  Island  and  the  town,  in  order  io  be  as  far  as  possible 
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from  the  enemy.  When  Pausanias  observed  that  this  division  had  halted 
in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  he  supposed  that  it  had  occupied  its  appointed 
position,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Spartans  to  fall  back  upon  the  ^Island**. 
The  Athenians  also  marched  in  the  same  direction,  crossing  the  plain  to 
the  N.  of  the  hills  over  which  the  Spartans  had  to  pass.  The  advance 
of  the  latter  was,  however,  temporarily  delayed.  The  Spartan  Amom- 
pTiaretos,  captain  of  the  lochos  or  band  of  Pitana ,  refused  to  change  his 
position  a  second  time,  or  to  make  a  retrograde  movement)  but  as  Pau- 
sanias continued  to  press  on,  and  as  the  Athenians  also  moved  forward, 
he  had  at  length  to  give  way  and  rejoined  Pausanias,  who  waited  for  him 
on  the  MoloeiSj  10  stadia  (IV4  M.)  off,  near  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  Mardonios,  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Greeks  were 
afraid  of  him,  crossed  the  Asopos  and  advanced  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  TegeanSj  while  the  Athenians  continued  their  march  and  the  other 
Greeks  remaued  encamped  at  the  temple  of  Hera.  The  Grecian  forces 
were  thus  split  into  three  divisions,  separated  from  each  other  by  con-' 
siderable  intervals. 

The  Persian  cavalry  dashed  against  the  troops  under  Pausanias,  while 
the  Athenians  were  restrained  by  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians 
from  coming  to  the  rescue.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  thus  en- 
countered the  Persians  single-handed.  Hardonios  was  slain  by  ArimneHos^ 
and  the  Persians  withdrew,  after  heavy  loss,  into  their  intrenchments  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Asopos. 

The  Athenians  meanwhile  had  defeated  the  Boeotians  after  a  fierce 
straggle.  The  remaining  Greeks,  enoamped  beside  the  Heraeon,  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  battle ;  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  victory, 
they  also  advanced,  the  right  centre,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Corinthians,  crossing  the  heights  towards  the  temple  of  Demeter,  while 
the  Megareans  and  Phliasians  of  the  left  centre  took  the  easier  route 
through  the  plain.  This  last  division  was  however  routed,  with  heavy 
loss,  by  the  Theban  cavalry.  In  the  meantime  the  Lacedeemonians  and 
Athenians  had  stormed  the  strong  Persian  camp  on  the  Asopos,  securing 
an  incredible  amount  of  booty.  The  meed  of  valour  was,  on  the  proposad 
of  Aristides,  awarded  to  the  Plateeans ,  on  whose  territory  and  under  the 
eyes  of  whose  gods  and  heroes  the  battle  had  been  fought. 

The  memory  of  the  battle  was  kept  green  by  the  solemn  festival  of 
Mxa  EletUhtria^  which  until  a  late  period  was  celebrated  every  four  years 
under  the  direction  of  Platsea.  The  confederate  Greeks  also  guaranteed 
the  autonomy  of  Platsea,  undertook  to  protect  it  against  all  unjust  attacks, 
and  voted  a  grant  of  80  talents  to  the  citizens. 

The  town  now  awoke  to  a  new  life,  and  was  regarded  as  inviolable 
until  the  PeloDonnesian  War  once  more  stirred  up  all  passions.  The 
slaughter  of  800  Thebans,  who  had  attempted  to  surprise  Platsea  (B.C.  431), 
brought  an  army  of  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  before  its  walls.  After 
an  exhausting  siege,  which  brought  the  citizens  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources, they  attempted  a  sortie.  A  few  of  the  brave  Platceans  cut  their 
way  through  the  besiegers  and  effected  their  escape  to  Athens,  but  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  instigation  of  ttie  revengeful  Thebans. 
The  city  itself  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  Athenians  sent  the  fugitives  to  the 
little  Thracian  town  of  SJtione,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  only 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  From  that  date  until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
(B.C.  387),  which  restored  independence  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  the 
Plateeans  lived  in  Athens.  The  restoration  of  their  city  was  of  short 
duration ;  for  in  B.C.  373  it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  the  Thebans. 
Athens  again  afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  return  to 
their  native  town  until  after  the  battle  of  Ghseronea  (p.  161).  Its  complete 
rebnilding,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  until  the  last 
years  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  324).  But  Plataea  played  no  farther 
part  in  history,  and  in  the  Roman  period  was  only  redeemed  from  utter 
insignificance  by  the  memory  of  its  past. 

The  Rtjins  of  the  To-wn  are  situated  on  a  flat  rocky  triangular 
plateau,  the  S.  apex,  of  irhich  ia  In  almost  direct  contact  with 
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Kithaeron.  The  N.  side  is  the  steepest,  tut  its  slope  is  ty  no  means 
sheer;  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  both  more  gradual,  and  are  skirted 
by  water-courses,  generally  dry,  which  descend  to  the  valley  of  the 
Asopos.  The  ancient  town  was  dependent  on  its  springs,  of  which 
that  to  the  W.,  on  the  way  from  Kokla  to  the  ruins ,  is  still  used 
by  the  villagers.  Near  it  lie  a  few  large  ancient  sarcophagi  of 
very  simple  construction.  Among  the  springs  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
the  one  called  Vergoutiani  is  now  considered  the  best,  but  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Gargaphia  spring  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  (p.  172). 

The  extent  and  style  of  the  ruins  render  it  probable  that  they 
date  chiefly  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  entire  space  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  cross-walls, 
running  from  E.  to  W.  The  S.  cross- wall  (8^/4  ft.  thick)  is,  curiously 
enough,  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  series  of  towers.  The  space 
beyond  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  within  the  town  enclosure, 
and  when  the  town  shrank  to  the  inner  line  of  defence,  the  outer 
wall  was  still  left  standing.  The  other  cross-wall  (in  poor  preser- 
vation) hemmed  in  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  plateau,  which  descends 
steeply  on  its  outer  side,  and  thus  formed  a  kind  of  interior  fortress 
as  a  substitute  for  an  elevated  acropolis.  The  position  of  the  gates 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  they  were  probably  near  the  springs. 

The  Battle  Field  extends  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town, 
across  a  hilly  district  seamed  with  water-courses,  to  the  plain  of  the 
Asopos.  The  intrenched  camp  of  Mardonios  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  *island'  (vfjao;)  to  which  the  Greeks  retired  was 
apparently  some  considerable  stretch  of  land  surrounded  by  brooks, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  enclosed  by 
arms  of  the  Oerde,  The  positions  of  the  temple  of  Hera  (20  stadia 
outside  of  the  town)  and  of  the  spring  of  Gargaphia  are  uncertain. 

About  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kokla  the  Oerde  flows  into  the  Baif  of  Liva- 
dostroj  which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  hy  the  fine  mountain  chain  of  Koro- 
mili  (2950  ft.).  Close  to  the  base  of  the  last  lie  the  ruins  of  the  litUe 
Thespian  port  of  Kreuaia,  through  which  lay  the  shortest  sea-route  between 
Corinth  and  Thehes.  Walls  and  towers  and  a  gate  10  ft.  wide  (without 
flanking  towers)  are  still  distinctly  traceable. 

The  road  from  Plataea  to  (2  hrs.)  Thebes  crosses  the  battle-field. 

"We  descend  the  verdant  slopes  of  Kithaeron,  cross  several  arms  of 

the  Oer6e,  and  traverse  the  well-cultivated  plain  with  its  numerous 

villages,  some  of  which,  however,  are  no  longer  inhabited.  About 

halfway  we  cross  the  Asopos.  —  Thebes,  see  p.  176. 

16.  From  Athens  to  Thebes. 

44  M.  Diligences  ply  daily  between  Athens  and  Thebes  in  11  hrs.  in- 
cluding halts  (fare  10  dr.),  leaving  Athens  (Bue  d'Ath^n^  18)  and  Thebes 
(main  street)  in  the  evening  and  arriving  early  the  next  morning  in  both, 
places.  Travellers  are,  however,  advised  to  avoid  this  night-journey  and 
the  unattractive  company  of  the  diligence,  and  should  hire  a  private 
carriage  (about  60  dr.),  which  performs  the  journey  in  8>/2  brs.,  including 
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1  hr^s.  rest  at  the  £han  of  Rata.  •*-'  Saddle-horses  and  agogiats   may  be 
hired  at  Eleusis.  -^  Railway  under  construction  (coxnp.  p.  146). 

From  Athens  to  (12  M.)  EleusU,  see  pp.  114  et  seq.  —  The 
road  to  Thehes  crosses  the  railway  (p.  148)  and  runs  inland  through 
thick  olive-woods  to  (1  hr.)  the  large  village  of  Mandra^  where  we 
enter  the  moantalns,  and  (IY2  ^^'  niore)  the  Khan  of  Koundoura. 
Farther  on  we  have  a  view  to  the  right  of  Hymettos  and  Pentellkon. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  near  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
upper  course  of  the  Elensinian  Kephisos,  is  the  village  of  Mazi, 
with  an  ancient  watch-tower. 

The  Khan  ofKasa  (1365  ft.),  with  police-barracks,  lies  272  li". 
heyond  Koundoura.  Hence  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  village 
of  Vilia,  at  the  month  of  the  valley  of  the  ancient  JSgosthenae  (now 
Porto  Oermano),  with  some  ruined  walls.  On  an  eminence  to  the 
right  of  our  road  stands  the  small  mountain-hold  of  Eleutherae  (the 
modem  Oyphtdkaatro  or  *gipsy  castle'),  which  in  spite  of  its  position 
on  the  S.  side  of  EithsBron  once  belonged  to  Bceotia.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  became  an  independent  border-town  of  Attica.  Eleu- 
theras  disputed  with  Thebes  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Dionysos  (comp.  p.  54).  Considerable  portions  of  the  city-walls, 
strengthened  with  towers,  still  remain. 

The  road  next  winds  for  about  1  hr.  up  Kitheeron  (Ciihaeron)j 
now  called  Elatida  (*Plne  Mountain'),  the  highest  peak  of  which 
(4620  ft.)  is  visible  to  the  W.  from  time  to  time.  The  woods  which 
clothe  its  sides  abound  in  winged  game,  stags,  roes,  hares,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Beyond  the  summit  of  the  ancient  Pas8 
of  the  Three  Heads  or  of  the  Oak's  Heads  (Tpeu  or  Apu6^  KecpaXai ; 
2125  ft.),  now  named  after  the  castle  of  Gypht6ka3tro,  a  fine  view  is 
disclosed  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  plain  of  Bceotia,  and  its  encircling 
mountains,  among  which  the  massive  Pamassos  (p.  157)  and  the 
Delph  (p.  211)  on  Eubosa  are  specially  prominent. 

From  the  pass  we  may  descend  either  direct  or  vial  the  conspicuous 

and  large  village  of  KriikoUki  (*red  head'  or  ^hill';  Plat»a  lies 

3/4  hr.  to  theW.,  p.  171),  probably  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Hysiae.    The  sites  of  Erythrae  and  8k6los  must  be  looked  for  to  the 

right.  Both  before  and  after  crossing  the  Asopos  the  road  traverses 

the  battle-fleld  of  Platasa  (pp.  172,  173),  and  the  camp  of  Mar- 

donios  is  believed  to  have  lain  near  the  point  where  we  meet  the 

river  (p.  172).    Thebes  is  concealed  from  view  until  we  are  quite 

near  It  by  a  low  chain  of  hills  stretching  from  Tanagra  (p.  183)  to 

Helicon. 

Feom  Phyle  (p.  119)  TO  Thebes  is  a  ride  of  10  hrs.  The  track  descends 
rapidly  into  the  plain  of  Bkouria^  in  which  lay  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
Drymos  and  Panakton.  The  village  of  D€rv4no-Sdle»i  lies  4V2lir8.  from  Phyle. 
On  the  left,  2  hrs.  farther  on,  is  the  large  village  of  Darimariy  where 
there  are  a  number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  probably  brought  from 
Skolos  (see  above).    From  Sdlesi  to  Thebes  31/2  hrs* 
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Thebes. 

The  accommodation  here  is  very  indifferent,  the  le&st  objectionable 
quarters  being  at  the  XenodocMon  Boeotia^  kept  by  Drakos  (bed  IVs  dr.). 
The  only  tolerable  eating-house  is  the  Dimitray  kept  by  Bellos. 

The  modem  Thehta,  Thivae  (B^pat),  or  Phiva,  a  little  eonntry- 
town  with  3200  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  nomarch  and  of  a  biahop,  is 
situated  on  the  Kadmtia  (715  ft.)  or  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city. 
Two  Franklsh  towers,  one  large  and  carefully  built,  the  other 
smaller,  rise  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  chief  charm  of  the  place 
consists  in  its  situation.  To  the  S.W*  is  Kithsron;  to  the  W. 
Helicon  andParnassos;  to  the  N.W.  theSphingion  (p.  165),  behind 
which  lies  Lake  Kopais;  to  the  N.  Mt.  Ptoon  (p.  185);  to  the  N.E. 
Hypaton  (p.  180),  the  loftiest  of  the  neighbouring  chains;  and  to 
the  E.  the  heights  which  conceal  Tanagra  (p.  183}.  Almost  nothing 
now  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  .the  ancient  citadel,  though 
Ulrichs  discovered  a  dilapidated  Cyclopean  wall  on  the  N.  edge. 

The  importance  of  Thebes  dates  from  mythical  times,  and  indeed  pre- 
historic Thebes,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  legends,  appears  as  almost  the 
chief  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  traditions  also  of  Thebes ,  in  spite  of  all 
the  distortions  and  attempted  reconciliations  by  later  poets  and  mytho- 
logists,  have  preserved  more  distinctly  than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city 
the  traces  of  a  verv  early  foreign  influence,  due  to  immigrations  from  the 
Orient.  The  legend  of  Eadmos,  in  -which  the  Oriental  elements  are  parti- 
cularly apparent,  is  a  case  in  point.  Keidmot  ^Oidmu$)y  coming  f^om  Phoe- 
nicia, represents  the  undoubtedly  Phcenician  invention  of  alphabetie  writ- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  winning  and  working  metals.  And  the  legend  of 
the  Theban  Sphinx  is  also  closely  allied  to  Oriental  conceptions;  while  the 
numerous  Phoenician  local  names  connected  with  Thebes  and  Boeotia  speak 
even  more  directly  on  this  point.  The  cult  of  the  Cabiri  (see  p.  165)  Is, 
perhaps,  another  corroboration. 

But  in  the  profusion  of  traditions  and  myths  of  early  Thebes  we  can 
distinguish  a  native  aeries  side  by  side  with  the  foreign  elements.  There 
are  for  instance  two  legends  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  one  attributing 
it  to  Eadmos  and  his  family,  and  the  other  to  Zethos  and  Amphion,  the 
sons  of  Antiope.  The  Theban  mythic-cycle  of  (Sdipos,  who  unwittrngly 
slew  his  father  Laiot^  and  after  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  married 
his  mother  Jokcuta^  of  the  strife  between  his  sons  Eteokles  and  Polynikes^ 
and  of  the  war  of  the  Seven  Heroes  and  their  sons  (the  Epigones)  against 
Thebes,  has  belcome  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  through  its  popularity 
with  the  poets. 

From  a  very  early  date  Thebes  exerted  itself  to  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  the  neighbouring  independent  towns  of  Boeotia.  After  the  snbju> 
gation  of  Orchomenos  (p.  198)  in  prehistoric  times,  its  attention  was  chiefly 
taken  up  with  Plateea  (p.  171).  Its  action  in  this  matter  brought  Thebea 
into  hostile  relations  with  Athens,  and  this  fact  was  certainly  one  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  town  to  adopt  its  shamefully  unpatriotic  course 
in  the  Persian  wars.  After  the  battle  of  Plateea  Thebes  was  compelled 
to  deliver  up  for  execution  those  of  its  citizens  who  bad  favoured  the 
Persian  alliance  \  but  the  support  of  the  Spartans,  who  desired  to  retain 
so  convenient  a  rival  to  the  ambitious  Athenians,  preserved  the  town  from 
destruction.  The  bitter  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Athens  again  broke 
out  durine  the  Peloponnesian  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  stru^le  Pla- 
tcea  was  destroyed  (comp.  p.  173),  and  at  its  close  the  Tfaebans  were  the 
most  urgent  advocates  for  the  total  annihilation  of  Athens.  The  friend- 
ship between  Thebes  and  Sparta  gradually  cooled,  and  at  last  changed  to 
hostility.  Thebes  received  the  refugees  from  Athens,  and  it  was  while 
enjoying  Theban  hospitality  that  Thrasyboulos  compassed  the  downfall 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.    When  Agesilaos  set  out  for  Asia  in  B.C.  397,  the 
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Thel)ans  not    only  refused  to  accompany  Mm  but  prevented  him  from 
sacrificing  at  Aulis,  and  during  the  Boeotian  War  (battle  of  Koroneia,  B.C. 
394)  Thebes  openly  assisted  Athens.    The  peace  of  Antalkidas  the  Spartan 
(B.C. 887)  compelled  Thebes  to  restore  independence  to  the  Boeotian  towns; 
and   at  the  instigation  of  Agesilaos  Lacedeemonian  harmosts  were  sent  to 
these  towns  and  Plateea  was  rebuilt.    In  B.C.  382  Phcebidas  succeeded  with 
the  help  of  treachery  in  throwing  a  Spartan  garrison  into  the  Eadmeia.   The 
patriotic  Thebans  found  shelter  at  Athens^nd  thence  Felopidas  made  his 
successful  attempt  to  retake  their  city  (B.C.  379).  The  vengeance  of  Sparta  was 
defied  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians,  who,  however  were  iJienated  by  the 
destruction  of  Plateea  (p.  173),  and  concluded  peace  with  Sparta  in  B.C.  371. 
The  Thebans  were  now  left  to  their  own  resources.    Fortunately  they 
possessed  in  Epaminondas  a  man  who  was  able  to  lead  them  to  victory 
at  Leuktra  (p.  171),  where  Sparta  lost  her  preponderance  in  Greece.  Thebes 
was ,   however ,   not  capable   of  permanently  wielding  the  hegemony  of 
Ghreece,  and  its  star  set  with  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  (B.C.  362:  p.  292).    The  Interference  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in 
the  so-called  holy  war  against  Amphissa  (p.  153)  and  the  exertions  of  De- 
mosthenes eventually  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Thebes  and  Athens; 
but  the  battle  of  Ghseronea  reduced  both  under  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donian king.    Orchomenos  and  Plateea  arose  once  more  from  their  ruins, 
and  the  Eadmeia  at  Thebes  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians.    Its  revolt 
on  Philip'*s  sudden  death  in  B.C.  836  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great 
"with  fi.re  and  sword;  only  the  temples  and  Pindar'*s  house  were  left  stand- 
ing.   It  is  said  that  6(X)0  citizens  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  30,000 
carried  into  captivity ;  while  the  Theban  territory  was  divided  among  the 
other  towns  of  Boeotia.    Thebes  was  restored  in  B.C.  815  by  Eassander, 
who  was  aided  by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks. 

The  further  history  of  the  town  under  the  Macedonians  and  the  Bo- 
mans  is  of  little  interest. 

In  the  middle  ages  Thebes  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  possessed 
flourishing  manufactories,  including  several  silk-weaving  and  purple-dying 
works.  When,  therefore,  the  Normans  invaded  Greece  in  1147,  they  found 
the  sacking  of  Thebes  one  of  their  most  profitable  acts  of  plunder.  It, 
however,  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1204,  Thebes  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  archon  Leon  Sgouros,  and  then  into  those  of  the  Frankish  in- 
vaders. It  became  subject  partly  to  the  Duke  of  Athens,  partly  to  the 
wealthy  lords  of  St.  Omer,  one  of  whom  (Nicolas  II.  de  St.  Omer,  1258-94) 
built  a  magnificent  castle,  of  which  the  only  relic  seems  to  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  towers  already  mentioned.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  wild  hordes 
of  the  Catalonians  (p.  193)  in  1311.  Under  the  Turks  Thebes  degenerated 
into  a  humble  village,  which  has  only  of  late  begun  to  revive.  The  place 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1858. 

The  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries  and  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes have  considerably  disguised,  if  they  have  not  essentially 
altered,  the  appearance  of  the  old  site  of  the  town.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Athens  there  is  no  other  town  in  Greece,  in  which  an- 
cient remains  have  been  found  in  their  original  positions  at  so  great 
a  depth  (15-18  ft.)  as  here.  But  on  the  whole  the  place  is  poor  in 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

An  old  writer,  about  250  B.  C,  thus  describes  the  general  char- 
acter of  ancient  Thebes ;  'This  town',  he  says,  'lies  in  the  midst  of 
Bceotia  and  has  a  circuit  of  70  stadia.  All  its  parts  are  level,  its 
form  is  circular,  and  its  hue  black  like  the  earth.  It  is  a  very  old 
city,  but  it  has  been  newly  restored,  after  being  thrice  destroyed, 
as  history  relates,  on  account  of  the  quarrelsome  and  arrogant  temper 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  suitable  for  rearing  horses;  and  being 
Bakdekbr^s  Greece.  2nd  Edit.  12 
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everywhere  well-watered,  verdant,  and  undulating,  it  includes  more 
gardens  than  any  other  town.  For  two  rivers  flow  through  its  pre- 
cincts, watering  all  the  level  land  adjoining  their  banks,  and  hidden 
springs  descend  from  the  Kadmeiain  artificial  channels,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Kadmos  in  very  ancient  times.  This  is  the 
present  aspect  of  the  town.  But  it  is  deficient  in  wood  and  is  a  had 
wintering-place  on  account  of  the  rivers  and  the  wind  5  for  it  is 
much  afflicted  with  snow,  and  is  often  very  miry'. 

The  streamlets  of  Hagios  Joannes  (Ismenos)  and  Plakiotissa 
(Dirte)  are  usually  regarded  as  marking  respectively  the  E.  and  W. 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  recent  authorities  have  sought 
to  advance  the  W.  boundary  much  farther,  on  the  ground  that  the 
burnt  bricks  found  beyond  the  Plakiotissa  must  be  identified  as  the 
remains  of  the  town- wall  built  by  Kassander  in  316  B.  C;  but  this 
view  has  found  many  opponents.  It  also  appears  to  be  an  open 
question  whether  the  Kadmeia  occupied  the  entire  hill  upon  which 
modem  Thebes  stands,  or  only  the  S.  end  of  it.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  external  wall  of  the  citadel  on  the  S.  coincided  with 
the  town-wall.  The  population  of  Thebes  in  the  4th  cent.,  before 
its  destruction,  is  estimated  at  30-40,000. 

Pausanias  is  the  most  accurate  guide  for  the  topographical  de- 
tails of  Thebes.  The  most  important  question  is  that  of  the  position 
of  the  seven  gates.  Even  although  these  had  lost  their  strategic 
significance  by  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  although  probably  the 
walls  between  them  lay  partly  in  ruins,  their  position,  according  to 
that  writer,  was  none  the  less  perfectly  well-known.  We  may  assume 
that  the  EUktrian  Gate  was  on  the  S.,  as  through  it  entered  the 
road  from  PlataBa,  which  coincides  with  the  present  road  (p.  174). 
The  road  to  Ghalkis  issued  by  the  Proetidian  Oate,  which  must 
thus  have  been  on  the  N.E.  The  theatre  and  the  market-place 
lay  near  this  gate.  The  Neitian  or  Neistian  Oate  must  be  looked  for 
on  the  N.W. ;  outside  it  began  the  road  to  Onchestos  (Livadia, 
p.  162),  from  which,  farther  on,  the  road  to  Thespia  diverged  to 
the  left.  At  the  beginning  of  the  former  of  these  roads  a  necro- 
polis was  found  a  few  years  ago,  with  fragments  of  vases  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  The  positions  of  the  other  gates 
are  less  easily  ascertained;  they  were  the  Ogygian  or  Onkaean 
OatCj  beside  which  there  was  an  altar  to  Athena  Onka  (perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Hag.  Trias),  the  Hypsistaean  Oate,  the 
Krenaean  Oate  and  the  Homolo'ian  Oate, 

Thebes  was  one  of  the  best-watered  towns  in  Greece,  though 
the  Ismenos  is  now  the  only  one  of  its  streams  that  flows  all  the 
year  round.  The  town-spring  proper  was  the  Dirke  (Dirce).  The 
ancients  speak  of  the  *Dircean  streams'  and  the  'Dircean  springs', 
and  in  fact  the  Dirke  streamlet,  now  called  the  Plakidtissaj  is  formed 
by  several  springs  which  rise  in  an  undulating  district,  3/4  hr.  to 
the  S.  of  Thebes  and  near  the  village  of  Tachi  (probably  the  ancient 
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suburb  of  Potniae),  The  main  source  is  called  Kephaldrij  and  one 
of  the  smaller  ones  is  named  Pegaddki.  A  few  large  tanks,  with 
ancient  masonry  and  inscribed  tablets,  serve  to  regulate  the  irri- 
gation of  the  surrounding  gardens.  A  third  spring  flows  from  the 
roof  of  a  little  grotto,  and  is  considered  to  afford  the  best  drinking- 
water  in  the  district.  It  is  called  the  Cadis  Spring  (tou  ^a^  i\ 
^p6ou},  because,  as  is  said,  a  pasha  in  Negropont  caused  water  to  be 
brought  hence  for  his  daily  use  at  table.  The  legends  of  Dirke  also 
connect  themselves  with  this  region,  especially  the  myth  of  her 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  bull  to  which  Amphion  and  Zethos, 
the  sons  of  Antiope,  had  tied  her  in  revenge  for  her  ill-treatment 
of  their  mother.  The  spring  named  after  her  is  said  to  have  gushed 
forth  at  the  spot  where  she  was  killed. 

On  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Kadmeia  the  streamlet  is  powerfully 
reinforced  by  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Paraporti  spring.  This 
spring  flows  through  several  channels  into  a  square  tank,  partly  con- 
structed of  marble,  where  at  all  times  of  the  day  the  Theban  women 
are  to  be  seen  washing.  It  is  the  ancient  Spring  of  Area  (Aretias), 
and  the  adjacent  cave  was  the  lair  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Kadmos. 
It  vf  as  from  the  part  of  the  Acropolis  above  this  spring  that  the  dead 
body  of  Menoekeus  (who  had  slain  himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  Ares)  fell  among  the  followers  of  the  *Seven  against  Thebes'  who 

were  pressing  the  city  hard. 

According  to  a  recently  discovered  fragment  of  Euripides,  the  ashes  of 
Dirke  were  thrown  into  the  Spring  of  Area  which  was  thenceforth  called  Dirke. 

Close  to  the  suburb  of  Hagii  Theddori  (950  inhab.),  in  which 
the  road  to  Ohalkis  begins  (p.  176),  rises  the  copious  Spring  of 
TheodoroSj  which  was  anciently  called  (Edipbdeiaj  because  (Edipos 
here  purified  himself  from  blood-guiltiness  after  the  death  of  Jokasta. 
In  the  adjacent  village  of  Pyrf  (1000  inhab.),  forming  theN.W. 
suburb  of  the  town,  are  two  other  celebrated  springs,  the  Chlevina, 
with  a  marble  well-house  and  bench  (to  the  left),  and  the  Vrdnesi 
(to  the  right). 

The  want  of  water  on  the  Kadmeia  was  early  supplied  by  means 
of  an  Aqueduct  J  fed  by  springs  on  Kithseron,  2-3  hrs.  distant     This 
remarkable  work  was  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Kadmos.   It  was 
again  brought  into  use  on  the  construction  of  the  Kamdrats,  a  lofty 
aqueduct  carried  by  the  Franks  over  the  hollow  of  Hagios  Nikolaos, 
just  outside  the  S.  entrance  to  the  city.  The  water  here  is  seen  flow- 
ing into  the  aqueduct  from  a  shaft  or  channel  penetrating  the  side 
of  the  hill.  A  few  apertures  afford  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  this 
carefully  constructed  channel,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth.    Its  depth  below  the  surface  increases  as  we  follow  it  up, 
but  it  is  quite  distinct  for  about  ^/^  M.,  while  farther  on  its  course 
may  be  traced  partly  by  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  a 
low  embankment.    Bye-and-bye  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  W.   and 
disappears.  —  At  the  ruins  of  another  aqueduct  we  pass  the  path 
to  the  under-mentioned  church  of  Hagios  Loukas. 

12* 
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<To  the  right  of  the  Elektrlan  Gate*,  says  Pausanias,  48  a  hill 

sacied  to  Apollo  and  called  J$meni08,  because  the  Ismenos  flows 

past  it\    This  can  only  be  the  hill  with  the  church  and  churchyard 

of  Hagio$  Lioukas ;  the  fragments  of  marble  and  hewn  stone  and  the 

appearance  of  the  church  clearly  indicate  that  an  ancient  temple 

must  once  have  stood  here.  But  no  other  trace  has  been  disoovered 

of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  adorned  with  works  of  art  hy 

Phidias  and  Skopas. 

The  inner  room  of  the  Church  of  8t.  Luke^  entered  by  a  small  door  to 
the  right  of  the  ^Holy  Portar,  contains  a  large  sarcophagus,  which,  was 
formerly  affirmed  to  hold  the  body  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist.  The  au- 
perstitious  belief  in  this  was  so  strong  that  the  worshippers  believed  that 
water  in  which  splinters  of  the  lid  had  been  immersed  possessed  mira- 
culous healing  powers.  The  three  late-Greek  inscriptions  (probably  not 
earlier  than  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era)  relate  to  members  of  a  family  in 
which  Zosimos  and  Kedymos  are  the  recurring  hereditary  names. 

Fragments  of  earlier  buildings  and  inscribed  stones  are  also 
found  in  abundance  near  the  two  Prankish  towers  and  the  churches. 
A  collection  of  inscriptions  from  the  earliest  date  down  to  the  By- 
zantine and  even  to  the  Turkish  era  is  preserved  in  a  ^Mous€ion\ 
It  also  contains  a  few  sculptures,  including  a  relief  of  Hercules 
from  Pyrf,  and  is  willingly  shewn  by  the  'Ephoros*  Evstraiioa 
Kalopaes, 

Fbom  Thebes  to  Ghalkis,  19  M.,  omnibus  almost  daily  (fare 
8  dr.).  The  good  road  begins  at  the  suburb  of  Hagii  The6dori  (p.  179), 
crosses  several  usually  dry  water-courses  (the  chief  one  being  the 
Soros ,  p.  183),  and  in  1 1/2  hr.  joins  the  road  from  Tanagra  via 
Dritsa  (p.  184).  To  the  N.£.  we  see  the  hamlet  ot  Sirdsij  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  with  remains  of  the  ancient  Qlisas;  and  to  the  right 
of  it  rise  the  SagmataSj  the  ancient  Hypatonj  with  a  convent  on  the 
top,  and  the  Ktypas  (3345  ft.),  the  Messapion  of  the  ancients. 
Beyond  the  junction  the  road  skirts  the  S.  base  of  the  hills,  on 
which,  to  the  right,  lie  the  ruins  of  Mykalesaos  (p.  184),  and  then 
ascends  to  the  (3^2  l^i^sO  p&ss  of  Anephorites,  which  lies  between 
the  Ktypas,  on  the  left,  and  the  Megalo  Vouno,  on  the  right,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Euboea.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  now 
called  'Fort  (Ta(jLT:o6pia)  of  Kriziotis',  because  Kriziotis  here  repul- 
sed Omer  Pasha  and  his  troops  on  their  way  from  Ghalkis  in  1829. 
A  space  at  the  exit  from  the  pass,  Y2  ^^*  farther  on,  is  named  the 
'Mountain-guard  (xapao6Xi)  of  Karaiskakis\  The  path  winds  steeply 
down  to  (35  min.)  the  little  plain  of  Vlichaj  in  which  the  roads 
from  Thebes,  Aulis,  and  Larymna  unite.  The  Hermaeon  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  has  been  conjecturally  located  not  far  from  the  chapel 
of  the  Hagia  Paraskeve,  It  was  probably  a  small  temple  of  Hermes, 
the  god  of  roads.  The  road  skirts  the  old  Turkish  fort  of  Kardbaba 
(^Kanethosj  p.  205),  now  a  powder-magazine.  The  ancient  workings 
in  the  rock  on  its  S.  side  may  have  been  tombs.  In  10  min.  more 
we  reach  the  bridge  across  the  Euripos.  —  CkalkiSj  see  p.  205. 
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17.  From  Athena  to  Thebes  or  Chalkis  vi&  Tanagra. 

To  Thebes  or  Chalkis,  in  2-3  days,  either  via  Ordpdt^  spending  the 
nights  at  Xalamds  and  Stanidies  or  Skimafdrij  or  rit  Tatdi,  spending  the 
night  at  KakoSdlesi  or  Iddtani,  -^  Horses  or  mules  are  usually  not  to  he 
obtained  at  Tat6i. 

F&OM  Athens  to  Tanag&a  via  Obop6s.  —  Railway  to  Kephisia, 
see  pp.  119,  120.  The  journey  is  continued  on  horseback  along  a 
good  load,  which  at  first  coincides  with  that  to  Marathon  (p.  126), 
passing  the  ruins  of  Aphidna  and  Kapandritij  to  (about  6  hrs.) 
Kltl&m.48,  where  the  traveller  may  spend  the  night  in  the  bakali  of 
Aliko  KioiUis. 

At  MavrodUisi^  about  20  min.  from  Kalamis,  lay  the  Amfhiabbion 
or  oiacle  of  the  seer  and  hero  Amphiar<t08,  one  of  the  ^  Seven  against 
Thebes'.   As  he  was  fleeing  after  the  defeat  the  earth,  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  opened  at  this  point  and  swallowed  him 
up,  thus  rescuing  him  from  his  pursuers.    The  Archasological  So- 
ciety (p.  97)  has  laid  bare  a  Temple  of  the  Hellenistic  period  and  a 
row  of  Statue  Bases ,  both  lying  to  the  left  of  the  Museum^  which 
chiefly  contains  inscriptions ;  to  the  right  of  it  is  a  Colonnade,  be- 
lilnd  which  are  the  important  remains  of  a  small  Theatre.  The  stage, 
wliicli  has  been  well  preserved,  is  bounded  by  eight  pillars  with 
pilasters,  between  which  the  scenes  were  hung.    The  only  trace  of 
the  auditorium  consists  of  Ave  seats  close  to  the  orchestra. 

In  about  IY2  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Skala  of  Orop6s  (SxaXa 
'QpooTTOu),  where  the  traveller  with  an  introduction  will  find  enter- 
tainment at  the  house  of  the  *£pistates'  or  agent  of  the  banker 
Syngros  in  Athens. 

Skala  Oropou  is  about  18  M.  from  Chalkis  (p.  205).  The  places  passed 
on  the  way  are  Diliti^  V2  M.  from  which  are  the  unimportant  ruins  of 
the  ancient  harbour  of  J)ilion  (see  below),  Dramesi^  Oherali,  and  Aulis. 

Travellers  bound  for  Tanagra  turn  inland  at  Skala  Or6pou  and 
follow  the  road  to  Tato'i  across  the  richly  wooded  valley  of  the 
Vourieni  or  Oropds,  the  ancient  Asopos.  About  1  hr.  to  the  S.W. 
a  steep  wooded  hill  marks  the  site  of  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Oropds,  often  mentioned  in  the  border-wars  between  the 
Athenians  and  Bceotiaos,  but  of  which  practically  no  remains  now 
exist.  We  diverge  to  the  right  here,  cross  the  stream  and  reach 
(3/^hT.)  SykaminOj  a  village  with  several  medisBval  churches,  charm- 
ingly situated  below  a  reddish  hill  at  the  beginning  of  a  ravine. 

Our  route  next  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Vourieni,  the  valley 
of  which  soon  expands  again,  passes  (V2  hr.)  a  large  Roman  grave, 
traverses  a  series  of  low  hills  covered  with  underwood  and  ar- 
butus shrubs,  and  reaches  (1  V2^^0  ^^^  conspicuous  hamlet  of  Stan- 
i&teSf  with  its  mediasval  tower.  Staniates  is  the  probable  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Delion  (B.C.  424),  when  the  weight  of  the  Theban 
phalanx  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Attic  hoplites  under  Hlppo- 
krates  on  their  way  back  from  Delion.  Among  the  Athenians  on 
that  occasion  were  both  Socrates  andAlkiblades,  the  latter  of  whom, 
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at  the  risk  of  Mb  life,  rescued  tke  philosopher  in  the  mel^e ;  while 
Xenophon,  who  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  fight,  was  in 
similar  manner  rescued  by  Socrates. 

From  StaniiLtes  we  proceed  direct  to  (50  min.)  the  Chapel  of  8t. 
Theodore  and  the  site  of  Tanagra  (p.  183).  Skimatliri,  1  hr.  to  the 
N.  (ca.  iy4  hr.  from  Staniites),  is  usually  chosen  as  headquarters 
for  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  especially  hy  travellers  approaching  from 
Thehes.  Accommodation  is  provided  at  Nlkold's  Bdkali^  bnt  it  is 
advisable  to  bring  provisions.  The  two  Museums  are  uninteresting. 
Staniates  is  more  convenient  as  headquarters  for  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  ruins  of  Tanagra.  The  distance  from  Skimatari  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Theodore  and  Tanagra  is  about  3  M. 

From  Athbns  to  Tanagra  via  TAT6i.  To  Tat6lj  a  drive  of 
4  hrs.,  or  a  ride  of  2  hrs.  from  Kephisia,  see  p.  120.  The  road  as- 
cends through  wooded  ravines,  beneath  the  Palaeokastro  of  Koutzo- 
myti^  an  ancient  fort,  to  (IV2  ^^0  *^®  summit  of  the  pass  over  Mt. 
Ozea  (^Parnes;  highest  peak  on  the  W.,  4625  ft.),  where  there  is  a 
royal  guard-house.  "We  then  descend,  passing  several  gorges  stretch- 
ing down  from  Fames,  and  traverse  a  valley  watered  by  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Asopos  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Malesa,  a  spur 
of  Fames.  The  mountain  slopes  are  clothed  with  extensive  forests 
of  pines  and  velanldia  oaks  (Quercus  ^gilops).  The  road  forks  at 
the  foot,  the  right  branch  leading  to  Oropos  and  the  skala  of  the 
same  name  (a  drive  of  3  hrs.  from  Tat6i  •,  comp.  p.  120),  the  left 
branch  to  Kako-Salesi  (see  below). 

Riders  diverge  to  the  left  a  little  beyond  the  above-mentioned 
guard -house,  and  in  20  min.  reach  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Merkourios, 
with  a  spring  shaded  by  a  fine  plane-tree.  Thence  they  proceed 
through  a  beautiful  wooded  gorge  (path  occasionally  stony),  and  in 
40  min.  strike  the  road  near  a  bridge  on  the  railway  now  being 
built  from  Athens  to  Ghalkis  and  Thebes.  A  path  leading  through 
oak-groves  brings  us  in  1^/4  hr.  more  to  — 

Kako-SUesi,  at  the  foot  of  the  abrnpt  cliffs  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  ArmSni.  The  view  embraces  the  whole  valley  to  the  N.  as  far 
as  Staniates  (see  above). 

The  shorter  road  from  Kako-Salesi  to  Tanagra  (3  V4  hrs.)  traverses 
the  districts  of  Vlassati  and  Oino88i,  the  latter  with  an  excellent 
well  (xaX6  7tTjYa5i)>  *^^  *^®^  ascends  a  rocky  hill,  honey-combed 
with  caverns,  to  the  large  village  of  (274  hrs.)  Li^tani.  Liatani  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  district  and  contains  a  church  and  several 
chapels,  on  the  exterior  of  one  of  which  (the  Byzantine  chapel  of 
Hagios  Nikolaos)  is  an  interesting  Byzantine  relief.  To  the  W.  we 
see  the  sharp  peak  above  .Chlembotsari  (p.  183).  We  now  descend 
and  traverse  the  corn-growing  plain  of  the  Asopos,  crossing  the  river 
by  a  new  bridge  near  a  mill,  not  far  from  the  Chapel  of  Hagios 
Theodoros,  with  its  mediasval  tower.  The  Lari,  flowing  from  the  N., 
enters  the  Asopos  here. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Asopos ,  about  1  hr.  from  Liatani  and 
as  far  from  Skimatari  (p.  182),  lies  tbe  ruined  town  of  Tinagra 
(now  called  Oremdda),  Tanagra,  which  belonged  to  the  league  of 
the  Boeotian  towns,  made  its  deb^t  in  history  as  the  spot  where,  in 
B.C.  455,  tbe  Athenians  first  measured  their  strength  in  open  battle 
with  the  Spartans.  The  treacherous  desertion  of  the  Athenians  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans.  The  spot 
owes  its  modern  fame  to  the  productive  excavations  begun  in  1874. 

The  ruins  lie  on  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  called  Kerykeion  by 
the  ancient,  and  Malevdlese  by  the  modern  Greeks.  The  ancient 
enceinte  may  be  traced  almost  uninterruptedly,  and  at  places  still 
attains  a  considerable  height)  though  half-buried  in  rubbish.  The 
sites  of  40  or  50  Towers  can  be  recognized,  and  also  three  Oates, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  CJmlkidiany  on  the  N.E.,  the  Theban 
on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Attic  on  the  S.E.  —  The  Theatre  occupies  the 
high-lying  ground  adjoining  the  S.W.  part  of  the  wall,  from  which 
the  site  of  the  town  descends  In  two  terraces  to  the  bank  of  the 
Lari.  On  the  upper  terrace  are  the  remains  of  foundation- walls  of 
dark-coloured  stone,  which  evidently  belonged  to  some  large  build- 
ings (temples  ?),  and  recall  the  remark  of  Pausanias  that  the  Ta- 
nagrsBans  were  distinguished  among  the  Hellenes  by  a  beautiful 
custom  in  reference  to  their  gods,  for  they  kept  their  houses  and 
secular  buildings  apart  from  their  sanctuaries,  so  that  the  latter  lay 
above  and  far  away  from  taint  of  human  contact.  The  monument  of 
the  Tanagrean  poetess  Korinna^  a  contemporary  of  Pindar  (500  B.C.), 
stood  within  the  town  proper. 

The  Necropolis,  which  has  come  down  to  our  days  uninjured,  lies 
beyond  the  Lari,  mainly  on  the  hill  of  Kokkali.  The  graves  are  the 
source  of  the  charming  ^figurines'  in  painted  terracotta  (p.  xcvii), 
which  furnish  so  pleasing  a  testimony  to  the  love  of  art  among  the 
ancient  Tanagrsans.  The  quantity  of  figures  found  here  is  so  great 
that  fine  specimens  may  be  purchased  for  100-200  fr.  Buyers  should 
beware  of  imitations  (which  are  sometimes  largely  made  up  of  genuine 
fragments),  and  also  of  re-painted  specimens,  though  unfaded  colour- 
ing is  in  Itself  no  proof  of  spuriousness. 

From  Tanaoba  to  Thebes  there  are  two  routes.  The  slightly 
shorter  but  inferior  S.  Road  (4  hrs.)  first  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Asopos  and  after  crossing  a  'revma'  that  runs  into  it,  reaches 
(I72  5ir.)  ChUmbotsdri,  This  village  lies  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  a 
hill,  on  which  are  some  ancient  wheel-tracks  and  the  ruins  of  a 
small  fortress  (high  up  beside  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Elias),  probably 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharo/e,  If  the  weather  be  dry,  our 
farther  course  lies  across  the  spacious  plain ;  if  not,  over  the  hills.  Da- 
rimari  (p.  175)  lies  to  the  left  on  the  slope  of  Kithaeron.  In  1  hr.  we 
reach  the  hamlet  of  Moustaphddes,  and  in  3/^  hr.  more  find  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  8or(S$j  perhaps  the  Teumeseoa  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  foundations  of  antique  temples  (?).    Finally  we  traverse 
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a  barren  hilly  district  to  (i^/4  hr.)  the  large  church  of  St.  Luke, 
near  Thebes^  see  p.  179. 

The  N.  Road  (5  hrs.),  -which  is  chosen  hy  most  travellers,  leads 
via  (1  hr.)  VraUi  to  (8/4  hr.)  Dritsa,  commanding  a  continnoas  view 
of  the  Eubosan  mountains  to  the  E.  Near  Dritsa  is  a  mediaeval  tower 
with  two  pinnacles,  -which  has  been  fixed  upon  with  considerable 
probability,  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleon  or  H^eleon. 
The  remains  of  the  wall,  part  of  which  is  in  fair  preservation,  show 
various  styles  of  building  but  date  probably  from  one  period.  The 
track  now  runs  towards  the  W.,  past  the  little  village  of  Spatdes, 
passes  between  the  pointed  Soulds  on  the  left  and  a  few  low  hiUs 
on  the  right,  and  in  about  1 1/2  ^^'  strikes  the  road  between  Chalkis 
and  Thebes  (p.  180).    Hence  to  Thebes  (p.  176),  in  V2  ^^' 


From  Tanaora  to  Chalkis,  4  hrs.  —  From  Tanagra  to  Skima- 
tdri  (p.  182),  1  hr.  The  path  traverses  a  hilly  plateau,  command- 
ing an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  mountains  of  Delph  and  Olympos 
in  Euboea,  and,  more  to  the  left ,  of  Anephorftes,  Ktypas  (p.  180), 
and  Sagmatas  (p.  180).  About  I8/4  hr.  from  Skimatiri,  in  a  fer- 
tile littoral  plain,  lies  Vathyy  deriving  its  name  from  two  bays  or 
havens  (^[le-^dko  and  (jLixp6  Pad6)  a  little  to  the  N. 

Near  the  ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Nikolaos^  which  lies  ^/2^t.  from 
Vathy  and  20  min.  from  the  harbour,  Ulrichs  discovered  the  site  of 
the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  where  Agamemnon  was  on  the  point 
of  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigeneia,  before  the  departure  of  the 
Greek  fleet  for  Troy.  An  ancient  line  of  wall  is  traceable  on  the  S. 
and  £.  brow  of  the  small  hill ;  and  in  and  near  the  chapel  there 
are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  A  spring  rises  close  by. 

The  scanty  ruins  of  Anlis  itself  lie  on  the  rugged  ridge  of  rock 
which  stretches  into  the  sea  between  the  two  bays.  The  little  town 
never  attained  any  Importance ,  for  its  site  was  unfavourable  for 
the  development  of  a  community;  but  the  two  sheltered  bays  were 
excellently  adapted  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  a  fleet.  The  thousand 
vessels  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  Iliad  could 
not,  of  course,  have  been  all  afloat  at  one  time  in  the  bays ;  we  must 
therefore  think  of  them  as  drawn  up  on  shore  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  at  the  same  time  allowing  something  for  the  exagger- 
ation of  later  times,  when  the  desire  arose  to  have  every  town  of 
any  importance  whatever  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  route  from  Aulis  to  Chalkis,  by  the  path  via  the  chapel  of 
Hag.  Nikolaos  (see  above)  and  then  over  the  ridge  to  the  N.,  takes 
fully  2  hrs.  (boat  from  Chalkis  to  Aulis,  4-5  dr.).  —  Most  travellers, 
however,  visit  the  ruins  of  Mykalessos,  which  lie  on  the  Megalo  Vouno, 
a  litde  inland  from  Aulis.  In  spite  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea  this 
town,  distinguished  by  an  ancient  cult  of  Apollo,  was  not  a  sea- 
port, but  owed  its  importance  to  its  command  of  the  frequented 
^ass  of  Anephorites.    At  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  "War  it 
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was  very  populous,  but  having  been  surprised  and  taken  in  a  night- 
attack  fiom  the  sea  by  the  Athenian  Diitrephes  at  the  head  of  a 
tioop  of  Thracian  soldiers  (B.C.  413),  it  lost  all  its  importance.  The 
ruins  divide  themselves  into  an  Acropolis,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  and  a  more  extensive  but  less  well-preserved  Lower  Towrh  on 
the  S.  Although  the  walls  (about  10  ft.  thick)  are  in  ruins,  we  can 
still  identify  the  situation  of  all  the  towers  (about  20  ft.  wide)  and 
gates  (about  6  ft.  wide),  and  can  also  distinguish  traces  of  the 
doors  and  stairs  of  some  of  the  former.  The  construction  shows  the 
transition  from  the  old  polygonal  masonry  to  the  system  of  regular 
courses  of  squared  stones. 

The  *PANoaAMA  from  tbe  summit  of  the  hill  has  heen  justly  praised. 
At  the  feet  of  the  beholder  stretches  the  beautiful  Ewipos  with  the  fortress 
of  Chalkis  and  the  dismantled  fort  of  Kardbabay  and  the  bridge  between 
them.  On  Euboea  the  majestic  Delph  (p.  211)  towers  above  the  other 
mountains.  To  the  W.  of  Karababa  extends  the  coast-plain ,  with  the 
villages  of  Megaio  and  Hikrd  ChaUd-,  near  which  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Salffoneua.  To  the  E.  is  Aulis j  and  to  the  8.  the  eye  follows  the  hilly 
Boeotian  coast  as  far  the  Attic  Fames. 

An  ancient  wall,  restored  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
connects  Mykalessos  with  the  pass  of  Anephorites  (p.  180).  Thence 
to  Chalkis,  l^/g  hr.,  see  p.  180. 

18.  From  Thebes  along  the  Eastern  Bank  of  Lake 

Kopa'is  to  Orchomenos. 

Two  or  three  days.    1st  day.    From  Thebes  over  Mt.  Ftoon  to  (51/3  hrs.) 

Kardiiza;  visit  Ooulas.  —  2nd  day.    From  Karditza  via  Topdlia  to  (9  hrs,) 

Orehom€no».  —  If  the  detour  via  Ldrymna  be  included,  the  second  night 

is   spent  at  Mariino  or  Topdlia.     If  the  latter  be  chosen  the  third  day^s 

journey  may  be  extended  to  Livadid  (p.  162). 

In  addition  to  the  bridle-path  over  Mt.  Ptoon  to  Karditza  described 
below,  there  is  also  a  Carriage  Road,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Likeri 
(carr.,  in  4  hrs.,  15-20  dr.).  Most  travellers  will,  however,  prefer  the 
former,  especially  as  at  Karditza  it  is  not  always  possible  to  procure  saddle- 
horses  for  the  continuation  of  the  jouney. 

Thebes,  see  p.  176.  The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
Chalkis  road  at  the  suburb  of  Hagii  Theodori,  and  leads  through 
the  monotonous  plain  of  Thebes.  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  hills  to  the  K. 
of  Lake  Likeri  (^ca..  140  ft.),  called  the -Hy Wean  Laftc  by  the  ancients, 
after  the  town  of  Hyle  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  N.E. 
bank.  The  ancient  names  of  the  ruined  fortifications  passed  by  our 
route  here  and  at  several  other  points  farther  on  are  unknown.  "We 
next  pass  a  spring,  traverse  a  'revma',  descending  from  Moriki,  and 
ascend  to  (8/4  hi^O  the  village  of  Soungra,  at  the  entrance  to  a  vale 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ptoon.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  on 
Lake  Likeri,  and  fortified  in  antiquity.  We  follow  the  road  through 
this  valley,  the  entrances  to  which  were  fortified  in  ancient  times. 
The  lake  of  Paralimni,  which  we  do  not  approach,  lies  to  the  N.E. 
In  about  V2  ^^-  after  leaving  Houngra  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  bare 
Mount  Ftoon  (2380  ft.),  now  called  Palagia,  and  in  20  min.  more 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  commands  a  line  view. 
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We  look  back  over  the  valley  of  Houngra,  beyond  which  U  Mt.  Hy- 
paton  with  Moriki,  while  more  to  the  right  rises  Parnet^  on  the  Attic- 
BoBOtian  border,  and  between  them  the  long  hill-chain  of  Teumettos  (p.  179). 
Below  us,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Likeri^  lies  the  hamlet  of  Sengena^  situated 
in  a  small  riparian  plain  ending  at  the  cliff  of  Ellimatorias,  which  projects 
into  the  lake  from  the  X.  To  the  W.  the  view  comprises  part  of  the 
Plain  of  Kopait^  with  Mt.  Ak&nHon^  on  the  farthest  slope  of  which  lies 
OreTKMmnoi  (p.  193) ;  still  farther  off  rises  the  massive  Pamcuios^  and  more 
to  the  8.  we  see  the  fissured  Helicon, 

The  path  now  keeps  on  the  same  leyel  along  the  slopes  of  Ptoon, 
and  then  descends  a  little.  In  Y2  ^^-  i^  again  ascends,  and  round- 
ing the  steep  ciags  on  the  W.  side  of  Ptoon,  reaches  C^O  min.) 
a  little  mountain-valley,  in  which  the  Perdikdvrysiit  or  Cartridge 
Spring',  rises  within  an  ancient  enclosure  of  masonry.  Near  the 
ch&^el  ot  Hagia  Paraskeve  theFrench  Archaeological  School  (p.  94) 
has  recently  brought  to  light  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos,  -with  the 
adjoining  buildings.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  found  during  the 
excavations,  Including  numerous  bronzes  and  some  archaic  marble 
statues  of  Apollo,  have  been  removed  to  Athens.  Some  architectural 
fragments  and  inscriptions  still  lie  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
others  may  be  seen  at  the  (Ys  hr.)  convent  of  Palagia,  where  night- 
quarters  may  be  obtained.  No  detailed  information  has  come  down 
to  us  about  the  nature  of  the  Ptoan  oracle,  which  existed  until  the 
Roman  period. 

Opposite  the  chapel  our  path  crosses  the  revma  which  receives 
the  water  of  the  Perdlk6vrysls,  and  then  descends  gradually  on  the 
other  side  through  the  ravine  to  (40  min.)  Karditza.  Another  foot- 
path, diverging  to  the  N.,  leads  across  the  mountain  to  the  village 
of  Kdkkino, 

At  the  exit  from  the  defile  lies  the  large  village  of  Karditzay 
the  seat  of  a  demarch,  and  above  it  rises  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient 
Akrsephia,  which  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans.  On  the 
declivity  below  the  ruins,  is  the  church  of  Hagios  Oeorgioa^  with 
numerous  inscriptions,  perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Dionysos  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress  be- 
long to  different  epochs,  and  some  parts  are  well  preserved.  This 
is  especially  the  case  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  walls  are  still 
standing  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more.  The  construction  almost 
throughout  shows  the  effort  to  secure  level  courses,  although  large 
blocks  have  here  and  there  been  also  introduced.  The  principal 
wall  is  8  ft,  thick.  The  N.  side  has  suffered  most,  as  it  lies  next 
to  the  village,  but  here  the  ruins  of  smaller  buildings  are  compa- 
ratively numerous.  On  the  S.  side  a  doorway,  hardly  3  ft.  wide  by 
3  ft.  high,  still  exists.  The  gaps  in  the  walls  did  not  exist  in  an- 
cient times.  —  The  polygonal  walls  on  the  side  next  Lake  Kopais 
date  from  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  hill  of  Akrccphfa  is  the  last  of  a  long  chain  called  Kriaria^  which 
stretches  from  Ptoon  to  the  plain  of  Lake  Kopais.  On  its  S.  side  ex- 
pands the  Alhamaniine  Field,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  MegvK  JBapha, 
on  which  lies  one  of  the  more  important  Katavothrse  (see  p.  iSl),  the 
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Kaidvothra  iou  Hagion  NikoldoUy  which  in  summer  has  often  no  visible 
outlet.  Of  the  Eatavothree  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  lake,  near  Mt.  Sphingion 
(p.  165)  the  most  remarkable  is  the  great  Kaidvothra  of  Kaneski. 

Lake  Kopids  (i^  Kmrcak  j  310  ft.)  or  KephisiSj  though  the  largest 
lake  in  Greece,  is  also  the  shallowest,  as  It  only  consists  of  the  winter 
overflow  of  its  feeders,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Kephisos  or  Mav- 
toneri  ('black  water').  It  is  only  on  the  mountainous  E.  side  that 
the  lake  has  a  definite  limit,  on  the  W.  the  level  of  the  water 
varies  aocording  to  the  season.  In  summer  the  lake  is  almost  dried 
up,  in  winter  (January)  it  covers  an  area  of  about  90  sq.  M.,  some- 
times even  more.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  lake  bed  left 
dry  in  summer  are  extremely  fertile,  and  in  some  cases  yield  a 
double  harvest ;  the  lower  parts  are  rank  meadows,  on  which  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  pastured.  The  evaporation,  however, 
makes  the  air  heavy  and  unwholesome.  The  lake  finds  its  outlet 
to  the  sea  in  subterranean  rifts  in  Mt.  Ptoon  (to  the  E.),  similar  to 
those  which  oecur  in  calcareous  formations  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Alps, 
Jura,  etc.  Twenty  of  such  outlets,  called  'KatavothraB*  by  the 
modem  Greeks,  are  counted,  varying  greatly  in  size.  Attempts  were 
made  in  very  early  times  to  widen  them,  in  order  to  render  the  dis- 
trict fertile  and  healthy  by  means  of  a  regular  system  of  drainage ; 
but  we  have  no  information  how  far  these,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  ingenious  tribe  of  the  Minyae  (p.  189),  prospered.  After  sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts,  the  task  of  draining  the  lake  has  been 
recently  resumed,  at  first  by  a  French  company,  afterwards  by  a 
British  company. 

Embankments,  foundation-walls,  and  similar  works  for  the  draining 
of  the  lake,  dating  from  a  very  early  period,  have  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  the  lake  itself.  Three  different  channels  or  canals  have  been 
distinguished:  one  to  the  IT.,  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Kephioss  and 
Melas  (p.  193)',  one  running  through  the  centre  of  the  lake;  and  one 
skirting  the  S.  and  £.  banks  of  the  lake,  touching  the  Katavothrse  there 
found  (comp.  p.  186).  The  two  last  canals  unite  near  the  bay  of  Kar- 
ditza,  and  the  single  canal  thus  formed  continues  to  skirt  the  E.  bank  to 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  lake  beyond  the  bridge  mentioned  on  p.  188,  where 
it  enters  the  K.  canal  in  the  direction  of  the  Katavothrse  there  (p.  188). 
The  traces  of  the  X.  canal  are  the  largest  and  most  distinct,  consisting 
especially  of  massive  masonry  near  its  junction  with  the  others. 

Ascending  the  outlier  of  the  Ptoon  Tange  to  the  N.W.  of  Kar- 
ditza,  we  reach  the  saddle  in  V4  hr.  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Eopa'ic  plain  with  the  village  of  Top61ia  (p.  191).  In 
front  of  us,  close  to  the  nearer  bank  of  the  lake,  is  the  ancient  ruin 
called  in  Albanian  ""GonlAs  ('the  tower')  or  Ola,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing in  Greece,  recalling  Tiryns  and  Mycens.  Even  at  ordinary 
risings  of  the  lake  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  communicates 
with  the  shore  only  by  an  embankment.  This  stronghold  may  once 
•have  commanded  the  broad  plain  of  Lake  K opal's,  when  the  over- 
flow-water had  a  regulated  discharge  through  the  KatavothrsB.  The 
island  on  which  the  fortress  stands  is  about  V2  ^^'  ^^^^  Karditza 
and  9/4  hr.  from  K6kkino.  Bound  the  island,  which  rises  very  pre- 
ctpitously  on  the  N.  aide,  run  Cyclopean  walls  16-23  ft.  thick.    As 
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usual  in  the  most  ancient  fortifications,  there  are  no  towers ;  but 
numberless  buttresses  from  8  to  30  paces  apart  strengthen  the  walls, 
which  closely  follow  the  curving  of  the  cliffs.  Two  gates,  each  23  ft. 
wide,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.,  can  now  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  a  gate  on  the  W.  also. 
The  N.  gate  is  Yery  strongly  defended  on  the  outside  by  two  mas- 
siye  tower-like  buttresses,  projecting  about  6  ft.  from  the  line  of 
the  wall  and  6-9  ft.  in  length.  On  the  inner  side  the  gate  is  ad- 
joined by  a  small  court-yard.  The  S.  gate  is  similarly,  but  not  so 
strongly  fortified.  On  the  highest  point  within  the  walls,  close  to 
the  N.  edge,  some  massive  foundations  (80  paces  long  by  15  broad) 
testify  to  the  former  existence  here  of  some  important  seat  of 
power.  The  roofless  chapel  that  adjoins  them  probably  dates  firom 
the  War  of  Independence,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
the  lake  sought  refuge  here.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  med- 
iaeval buildings.  In  ancient  times  Goulas  seems  to  have  been  oon- 
nected  with  Eopss  (Top61ia,  p.  191)  by  an  embankment. 

When  the  lake  is  drained  a  direct  road  is  to  be  made  from  Kar^ 
ditza  to  Topolia.  The  present  path  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  (4  hrs. ) 
is  only  passable  when  the  water  is  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
intersected  by  a  river- channel.  Pedestrians,  indeed,  have  a  chance 
of  crossing  the  river  in  a  *monoxylon'  ('single  tree'  or  ^dug-out*),  a 
craft  of  the  most  primitive  description ;  but  riders  must  make  a 
detour  of  ^2  ^^'  ^^  ^he  N.E.  to  a  seven-arched  bridge,  which  spans 
the  river  beside  the  ruined  Pyrgos  Hagia  Marina,  Near  the  bridge 
are  caught  large  numbers  of  the  fat  Kopalo  eels,  which  were  held 
in  great  repute  by  the  ancients  and  were  sadly  missed  by  the  Athen- 
ian epicures  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Red,  yellow,  and  black 
marks  on  the  cliffs  indicate  the  heights  reached  by  the  most  con- 
siderable inundations.  —  Top6lia,  see  p.  191. 


Most  trayellers  visit  the  Katayothrje  and  the  outlets  of  the  lake 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain ,  and  also  the  Ruins  op  Lartmna 
(ca.  4  hrs.)  before  going  on  to  Topolia.  The  track  remains  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  above-mentioned  riyer-channel ,  near  the  rocky 
hills,  which  are  honey-combed  with  caves.  Some  of  these  are  used 
by  the  shepherds  as  ^mandrse',  or  folds ;  many  of  them  run  far  into 
the  mountain  and  were  perhaps  formerly  katavothrss.  The  line  of 
the  hills  is  broken  from  time  to  time  by  pleasant  green  valleys. 
After  3/^  hr.  the  road  diverges  from  the  hills,  and  we  torn  our  horses' 
heads  almost  in  a  s^aight  line  for  the  Xeg&le  Katavothra»  the 
largest  of  all,  also  called  Katavothra  KokkCnou  after  the  nearest  vil- 
lage (p.  186).  The  entrance,  which  is  visible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, is  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  and  is  vaulted  over  by  a  predpitoiis 
overhanging  cliff.  When  the  water  is  high,  the  most  we  can  do  is 
to  look  through  a  wide  crevice  close  beside  the  little  chapel  of 
BagioB  Joannes  into  the  space  below  in  which  the  water  disappears. 
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In  summer,  however,  we  can  advanee  several  hundred  paces  into 
the  interior.  The  outlet  for  the  water,  half-concealed  by  masses  of 
rock,  is  not  quite  at  the  end.  The  courses  of  masonry  on  both  sides 
of  the  cavem>walls  are  ascribed  to  Krates  of  ChaUds,  an  ancient 
mining  engineer  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
made  the  only  historically  vouched  for  attempt  to  drain  Lake  Kopais. 

The  second  largest  katavothra,  called  Vtritd,  which,  however, 
has  an  outflow  only  when  the  water  is  high,  is  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  about  ^2  ^-  ^  ^^  ^*  Other  katavothrae  are  mentioned 
at  pp.  187,  192. 

Our  path  now  leads  past  a  series  of  shafts,  6-9  ft.  wide  and  13- 
100  ft.  deep,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  beginnings  of  some 
colossal  undertaking  of  the  Minys  (p.  187),  probably  the  ven- 
tUating-shafts  for  a  subterranean  draining- tunnel  (like  the  ancient 
*£missarlum'  of  the  Alban  Lake  near  Rome)  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  build.  Their  mouths  are  partly  overgrown  with  lentlsks 
and  other  shrubs;  and  they  are  in  various  states  of  preservation. 
Some  of  them  still  have  carefully  smoothed  walls  with  foot-holes 
for  descending;  others  have  fallen  in. 

Beyond  the  last  shaft  a  path  descends  to  the  (^2  hr.)  Kephaldri, 
an  outflow  of  Lake  Kopais  formed  by  the  katavothrs,  and  dry  in 
summer.  A  revma,  covered  with  lentlsks  and  oleanders,  stretches 
hence  to  the  sea.  The  path  runs  high  above  the  revma.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  right  we  see  a  medieval  tower  and  the  ruins  of 
upper  Larymna.  The  ruins  of  lower  Laiymna  lie  beside  the  hamlet 
of  Kastri,  which  lies  on  the  coast  straight  in  front  of  us.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  by  which  we  descend,  a  second  but 
perennial  outflow  (Anchoiy  dsayo-i])  from  Lake  Kopais  gushes  from 
the  cliff,  and  forms  a  clear  deep  basin,  the  brook  issuing  from 
wrhich  drives  several  mills  on  its  farther  course.  In  1/4  hr.  after  leav- 
ing the  Kephalari  we  reach  a  ruined  Byzantine  church  (Hagios 
NikolcL08)y  cross  a  bridge  of  Ave  arches  over  the  Kephisos,  and  come 
to  the  little  village  otKastri,  where  accommodation  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  little  bakali  or  of  one  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  fresh  green  valley  of  Kastri,  with  its  ruins  at  either  end, 
still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  shortened  form  of  Larmaes 
CAdpaat;,  from  Aap6|jLvat;).  In  early  times,  when  the  political 
centre  of  the  land  lay  at  Orehomenos  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Kopaic 
plain,  Larymna  was  an  emporium  for  Boeotia  (comp.  p.  194) ;  but 
later  it  lost  all  its  importance. 

The  Ruins  of  Lower  Larymna^  immediately  beside  the  village 
of  Kastri,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  character,  aud  probably  date 
from  several  different  periods.  While  the  principal  portion  of  the 
enclosing  wall,  which  was  strengthened  with  towers  and  is  still  in 
fair  preservation,  is  built  of  white  and  tawny-coloured  hewn  stones, 
a  fragment  of  wall  on  the  N.B.  has  no  towers,  and  is  buUt  in 
the  polygonal  style.  The  most  interesting  remains  are  those  in  and 
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about  the  little  crescent-shaped  harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Till- 
age. Sunken  buttresses,  like  the  bases  of  pillars,  probably  used  in 
closing  the  harbour-mouth  -with  chains,  divide  the  inner  harbour 
from  the  sea.  Fleets  of  any  size  must  have  anchored  off  the  E.  side 
of  the  town,  where  there  are  still  traces  of  ancient  moles.  There 
are  some  ancient  foundations  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Ruins  of  Upper  Liarymnaf  now  called  Batardki  (i.«.  kittle 
market'),  lie  on  the  conical  hill  overlooking  the  nearest  mill  and 
the  Anchor  (p.  189).  They  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  age ; 
but  the  traffic  carried  on  here  in  antiquity  is  vouched  for  by  the 
deep  ruts,  which  extend  for  300  paces  towards  the  church  of  Hagios 
Nikolaos  (p.  189).  The  Acropolis  proper  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  uppermost  of  which  faces  the  N. ,  and  the  lower  the  S.  On 
the  side  next  the  revma  this  is  adjoined  by  a  flat  open  space  like 
a  market.  The  walls,  of  which  only  the  foundations  (6  ft.  thick) 
are  preserved,  were  entirely  built  of  regular  squared  stones.  Some 
polygonal  walls  below  served  to  support  terraces. 

From  Kastri-Larymna  to  Gbalkis  (p.  208)  by  a  rough  path,  8-9  hrs.  The 
route  passes  Skroponeri^  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  engineers 
and  of  the  natives,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  that  disappears  in  the 
Megale  Katavothra  re-appears  in  nine  springs.  Thence  we  ride  along  the 
coast,  past  the  rains  of  Anihedon  and  OhcUid  (p.  185),  to  Chalkis. 

Those  who  do  not  arrive  too  late  at  Kastri  should  proceed  to 
Martfno,  IV4  hr.  farther  on.  The  path  ascends  through  a  long  val- 
ley, traversed  by  a  mountain-torrent  (generally  dry)  that  reaches 
the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Kastri.  Near  the  end  of  our  journey  we  pass  a 
few  hills,  with  an  ancient  ruined  wall  and  several  mediaval  chapels, 
called  Palaeochori,  or  ^old  village',  by  the  inhabitants  of  Martfno, 
who  believe  that  their  village  formerly  stood  on  this  spot.  Xartiiio, 
situated  upon  a  spur  of  Mt,  8t,  EUat^  is  a  prosperous  Albanian  Yil> 
lage  (tolerable  accommodation),  and  the  seat  of  a  demareh.  The 
inhabitants  (1400)  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  cattle-rearing. 

In  the  pleasant  valley  of  Malesina  to  the  K.  lie  (li/s  hr.)  the  hospitable 
Convent  of  Hagios  Oeorgios,  conspicuous  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
the  little  ruined  sea-port  of  (IV4  hr.)  Halae.  Thence  we  may  ride  past 
(IV2  hr.)  Cheliadou,  near  the  supposed  site  of  Kor»tia^  to  Monciehou^  the 
ancient  B^rtone,  and  to  (2  hrs.)  Dendra^  with  the  rubis  of  Bpettoi  {4i/s  hrs. 
from  Orchomenos) ;  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  S.W.  via  Louin 
to  Tegyra  (p.  192). 

Feom  Martino  to  Theemoptlae,  16  hrs.  —  From  Martino  an  unfinished 
road  leads  visl  Proskpna  to  Atalante,  ca.  4  hrs.  to  the  N.W.  In  about 
2^2  hrs.  we  pass  the  rocky  Acropolis  of  Opts,  the  capital  of  the  B. 
Locrians.  This  fortress,  which  commands  the  entire  plain,  dates  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  they  descended  from  Pamassos.  Their  daughter  Protogeneia, 
wife  of  Lokros,  bore  Zeus  a  son  named  Opus,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  city.  In  Homer  Ajaz,  the  son  of  Oileus,  is  the  ruler  of  Opus. 
During  the  Persian  Wars  the  Locrians  were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  but  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  they  had  gone  over  to  the  Per- 
sians (p.  172).  Subsequently  they  allied  themselves  with  Sparta.  In  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  former  in  B.C.  197,  although  the  Acropolis  held  out  until  Phi- 
lip's defeat  at  Eynoskephalss.    The  walls,   which  are  built  of  solid  po- 
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lygonal  blockSi  distinctly  present  the  characteristics  of  high  antiquity, 
and  in  many  places  still  stand  6  ft.  high.  They  encircle  the  lofty  Acro- 
polis, which  faces  the  S.E.,  and  the  lower  town.  Two  gates  are  still 
recognizable  in  the  Acropolis.  The  finely  minted  coins  of  Uie  Opuntians 
testify  to  their  artistic  taste.  —  A  Frankish  tower  shows  that  the  height  of 
Kokkinovrachos,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  also  fortified  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  fine  view  from  it  includes  the  peninsula  of  Oatdaronisi  on  thelT.E.f 
the  triple-peaked  island  of  Atalante  and  (more  remote)  the  roadstead  of  the 
ancient  Kynos  (see  below)  on  the  N.,  and  also  a  great  part  of  N.  Eubosa, 
beyond  the  Euripos.  —  The  adjacent  village  on  the  road  to  Atalante  is 
called  Kyparisio. 

The  little  town  of  Atal&nte  (1700  inhab.)  consists  of  two  parts,  Ata- 
lanU  and  Makedonia  or  Pella,  not  very  distinctly  divided  from  each  other, 
and  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the  name  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  known.  Various  ruins,  inscriptions  on  wells,  and  the  like 
recall  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  High  above  Makedonia  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  The  name  of  Makedonia  is  due  to  a  colony  of  Ma- 
cedonians who  migrated  hither  between  1830  and  1840  and  were  granted 
various  privileges.  Good  tobacco  is  prepared  in  Atalante.  For  night- 
quarters  travellers  are  dependent  upon  private  hospitality.  There  is  a 
poor  eating-house  in  the  main  street,  near  the  principal  church.  The 
Skala,  where  the  steamer  plying  on  the  Euripos  touches  (p.  216),  is  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  carriage-road,  3V2  M.  long. 

The  road  from  Atalante  to  Thermopylae  passes  the  (ii/z  hr.)  spacious 
village  of  LivancUaet,  the  wells  of  which  are  all  slightly  brackish.  About 
J/4  hr.  to  the  8.W.  is  the  site  of  Kynos,  the  port  of  Opus,  and  (8/4  hr. 
farther)  ArkiUa.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Alope  are  passed  In  l>/4  hr. 
more,  then  (2  hrs.)  those  of  Daphnut,  near  Sagios  KanstantinoSf  in  a  district 
overgrown  with  myrtles.  We  now  pass  numerous  mills,  and  reach  (IV4  hr.) 
the  ruins  of  Thronion,  the  capital  of  the  Epiknemidian  Locrians,  who  der- 
ived their  name  from  the  mountain-chain  of  JBihemis.  Thronion  was  pil- 
laged in  B.C.  431  by  the  Athenian  general  Eleopompos,  who  had  sailed  up 
the  Euripos  with  30  ships,  and  in  B.C.  353  it  was  taken  by  the  Phocian 
Onomarchos,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  ruins  are  now 
called  the  Palaedkastro  of  IHkraki. 

From  Tronion  the  road  proceeds  past  the  little  village  of  Kaeno^rio 
on  the  verge  of  the  marshy  coast-plain  (iy-2  M.  to  the  right  is  Anterat, 
another  small  village)  and  beyond  two  warm  springs  reaches  (2V4  hrs.) 
Hole,  a  prosperous  village  with  1150  inhab.,  where  good  quarters  for  the 
night  may  be  obtained.  It  was  probably  the  port  of  Boudonitza  (p.  198) 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  received  its  name  from  the  old  mole,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  very  ancient  date.  —  The  distance  from  this  point  to  the 
mill  at  the  E.  end  of  Thermopylae  is  2-2i/s  hrs.  The  road  leads  past  Alpenoi^ 
mentioned  at  p.  201.  The  ancient  Nikaea  must  also  have  been  somewhere 
in  this  neighbourhood.    Thermopylae,  see  p.  199. 

The  route  from  Martino  to  [P'l^  hr.)  Top61ia  passes  the  (10  min.) 
chapel  of  Sagios  Demetrios  and  several  other  fragments  of  ancient 
bnildings.  After  1  hr.  we  regain  sight  of  Lake  Kopais,  and  in  another 
Y2  ^1^'  the  road  descends  and  reaches  the  village  of  Top61ia  (300 
inhab.).  Top61ia,  the  ancient  Kopae^  which  has  given  name  to  the 
lake  from  time  immemorial,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  flat  isthmus,  and  was  inhabited  also  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  ancient  buildings  have  thus  almost  vanished  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  polygonal  walls  are  now  to  be  found  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  above  the  isthmus,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  isth- 
mus itself.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  immured  in  the 
various  chapels.   The  large  new  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Elias. 
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Fbom  TopoiiIa  to  Skbipou,  5  hrs.  The  road  skirts  the  N.  Yerge 
of  the  lake  and  passes  Afount  JToumtti^,  at  the  foot  of  which,  beside 
an  old  mill  ('Palseomylos'),  is  a  katavothra  (p.  187),  generally  dry- 
in  summer.  The  varying  height  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  the 
colouring  of  the  rocks  (comp.  p.  188).  Farther  on  rises  a  steep  rocky 
hill  with  three  peaks,  the  middle  one  called  Ba2ar(iA;i  and  the  highest 
TourloyannL  There  are  ancient  walls  on  both.  The  ascent  is  re- 
warded by  an  extensive  view. 

Almost  the  entire  basin  of  Lake  Kopai's  lies  before  us ;  and  we  can 
distinetly  make  ont  the  village  of  Stripou,  above  which,  on  the  declivity 
of  Akontion,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Orchomenos.  To  the  IT.  is  the 
hill  of  Hagios  Athanasios,  near  Dendra^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hyeitos 
(p.  190).  The  view  also  includes  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  enclosed  by 
Pamassoi,  Eelicon^  and  Kithaeron^  while  to  the  E.,  rising  above  the  lake 
and  the  villages  of  KoJckino  and  Karditza^  is  Ut.  Ptoon. 

Near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios^  which  we  reach  in  25  min. 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lie  some  farm-bnildings  and  a 
metochi  (Hagios  Demetrios)  belonging  to  the  Attic  convent  of  Mendel 
(p.  122).  An  ancient  temple  also  stood  in  the  district,  whiiSi  is 
now  named  Stroviki, 

Beyond  the  chapel  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  towards  the  summit  of 
the  ClUomds  Mts.  (3546  ft.),  the  spurs  of  which  descend  to  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake.  In  3/4  hr.  we  cross  a  low  ridge,  on  the  slope  of 
which  lies  the  hamlet  of  Bado.  The  plain  on  the  other  side  is 
planted  with  cotton  and  maize.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  plain  for 
about  Y2  ^^*  ^^  reach  a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  large  Frankish  tower, 
and  bearing  fragments  of  a  polygonal  wall  as  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Tegyra,  The  direct  route  hence  to  Skripou  through  the  lake 
lake  (seldom  passable)  takes  i^/4  hr.  The  houses  and  an  old  chapel 
of  the  *l8odfa  tes  Theot6kou'  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  usually 
Included  under  the  name  Hagia  Triada.  Tegyra  is  known  only  as 
the  seat  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
victory  won  in  B.C.  374  by  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Thebans  over  twice  the  number  of  Spartans,  who  had  advanced 
from  Locris. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  plain  (2  M.  from 
Tegyra),  a  white  hill  glistens  between  the  darker  heights.  Here  lay 
the  little  town  of  Aspledon,  the  scanty  remains  of  which,  consisting 
of  a  wall  about  600  paces  round,  now  bear  the  name  of  AvridkastrOj 
or  *0a8tle  of  the  Hebrews'. 

"We  have  still  nearly  21/2  hrs.  to  ride  before  reaching  Skripou,  as 
the  path  has  to  make  a  wide  detour  on  the  W.  bank  in  order  to 
avoid  the  marshes  of  the  Melas  and  KephisoSy  which  here  flow  into 
the  lake.  Traces  of  an  embankment  are  visible  at  various  points 
(comp.  p.  187).  In  1  hr.  beyond  Avri6kastro  we  pass  through  a 
kind  of  gully,  on  the  N.  (left)  side  of  which  a  good  spring  rises, 
and  in  25  min.  more  we  reach  the  convent-farm  of  Tsamdlij  be- 
longing to  Skripo^.  A  deep  rocky  ravine  about  1/2  ^'  to  the  left  of 
our  route  gives  birth  to  the  spring  of  PitakaSf  one  of  the  chief 
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souices  of  the  little  river  of  Melas,  the  deep  bed  of  which  Is  fringed 
TYith  reeds.  Near  the  mountain  is  a  singular  natural  shaft  or  chasm. 
In  ahont  an  hour  after  leaving  Tsamali  we  reach  the  AkorUion, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  conspicuous  Acropolis  of  Orchomenos, 
We  then  pass  the  spring  of  Akidalia  (p.  194)  and  reach  the  village 
of  Skripou  (see  below). 

19.  From  Livadid.  to  Orchomenos. 

About  2V«  hrs.  j  new  road^  liorse  there  and  hack  8  dr.  — '  From  Thebes 
direct  to  Orchomenos,  via  Haliartos  and  Petra  (p.  i64),  about  6V4  hrs.  ^ 
from  Chaeronea  to  Orchomenos,  about  31/2  hrs.  (comp.  p.  158).  —  We  may 
proceed  to  Thermopylee  (B.  20)  after  visiting  Orchomenos. 

Livadidj  see  p.  162.  —  We  leave  Livadia  by  the  Thebes  road 
(p.  163),  from  which  the  new  road  to  Skripou  soon  diverges  to  the 
left.  In  20  min.  this  road  bends  to  the  right  (straight  on  is  the  road 
to  Ghsronea  and  Lamia),  and  skirts  the  S.  base  of  a  spur  of  Par- 
nassos,  called  Thourion  (p.  162).  The  marshy  bottom  across  which 
we  ride  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  15th  March,  1311,  in  which 
Gautier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  45),  fighting  with  his 
knights  against  the  mutinous  Catalonian  mercenaries,  lost  both  his 
kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Prankish  tower  on  one  of  the  N.  emi- 
nences of  Thourion  dates  from  about  the  same  period.  At  (1  hr.)  a 
chapel  we  turn  once  more  to  the  right,  the  road  straight  on  leading 
to  Atalante  (p.  191).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  the  Kionia  (p.  150) 
appears  behind  Parnassos.  At  the  foot  of  the  Akontion,  which  the 
road  now  approaches,  lies  the  village  of  Arapochori.  Beyond  the 
embankment  of  the  new  railway  from  Thebes  to  Lamia  and  a  rail- 
way-bridge, the  road  turns  sharp  to  the  N. 

In  11/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Kephisos^  beyond  which  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  SkripoH  (tolerable  quarters  in  a  magazi)  which  is  adjoined 
on  the  E.  by  the  village  of  PeiromagoHla.  About  10  min.  farther, 
opposite  the  site  of  ancient  OrchomenoSj  is  the  hospitable  Convent 
of  the  Panagid  (KoifXTjai;  x*^^  Oeoxoxou,  'Entombment  of  the  Vir- 
gin'), founded  in  874  A.D.,  where  travellers  are  received  on  special 
introduction  only.  The  convent  occupies  the  site  of  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  the  Graces  (Charites),  where  Charitesia,  or  contests  in 
poetry,  music,  and  the  drama,  used  to  be  held  until  a  very  late 
period.  Several  inscriptions  in  the  court  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  church  refer  to  these  contests. 

The  ruins  of  OroliomeiiOB,  on  the  extreme  E.  height  of  Akon- 

tion  (modern  Doudourvand)^  date  from  the  mythical  period  when 

the  town  was  the  central  point  of  the  Minyas.    The  name  Akontion, 

meaning  lance,  probably  refers  to  the  long  shape  of  the  hill. 

The  earliest  Orchomenos,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  occupied  a  different  site,  probably  at  the  £.  base  of  the  future 
Acropolis.  The  periodic  inundations  of  the  lake,  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  regulate  which  had  been  made  in  the  incompleted  shafts  mentioned  at 
p.  189,  compelled  removal  to  a  new  site.  In  the  prehistoric  period  Orcho- 
menos seems  to  have  surpassed  the  other  Boeotian  towns  in  importance. 

Baedekeb^s  Greece.  2nd  £dit.  13 
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Through  its  possession  of  Larymna  (p..  189)  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Kalanrian  naval  league  (p.  248).  The  Minyan  cycle  of  myths  includes  the 
story  of  the  Argonautie  Expedition^  undertaken  by  Jason,  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  ^olidee,  in  order  to  secure  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  paternal  throne.  In  historical  tinckes 
Orchomenos  gave  way  to  Thebes,  and  took  the  second  place  in  the  Bobo- 
tian  league.  It  was  several  times  destroyed,  notably  by  the  Thebans  in 
B.C.  368  and  346,  but  on  each  occasion  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  It 
was  at  Orchomenos  that  Bulla  defeated  Archelaoa,  the  general  of  Hithri- 
dates,  in  B.C.  85.  Judging  from  the  inscriptions  that  are  extant,  the 
place  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  uninhabited  during  the  middle  ages. 

To  the  left,  shortly  before  the  convent,  lies  the  *Tebasub.y  of 
MiNYAs,  now  called  to  OiQaaupocpuXaxiov,  a  venerable  relic  of  the 
earliest  antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  that  a  very  ancient 
city  once  stood  here,  perhaps  inhabited  by  a  different  race  from 
the  builders  of  Orchomenos.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  follows : 
—  *This  wonderful  work,  which  is  second  to  no  other  monument 
either  within  or  without  Greece,  is  built  in  the  following  manner. 
It  is  of  stone ,  and  has  a  circular  shape,  and  runs  into  a  not  too 
sharp  point  (i.e.  it  has  a  flat  dome).  The  top-stone  (i.e.  the  keystone 
of  the  dome,  which  is  not  constructed  of  wedge-shaped  stones  but 
of  horizontal  courses  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter)  Imparts 
harmony  to  the  whole  building'.  In  another  passage  the  same  trav- 
eller ascribes  to  this  edifice  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Tholos  Tombs 
of  Mycenae,  which  otherwise  are  essentially  of  the  same  character; 
while  its  measurements  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus  (p.  259).  An  open  passage  (*Dromos';  now  completely 
ruined),  16  ft.  wide,  leads  to  the  doorway,  which  is  about  17V2  ^*- 
high,  83/4  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  The  lintel 
consists  of  a  massive  block  of  greyish  blue  marble,  19  ft.  long.  The 
interior  of  the  domed  chamber,  freed  by  Schliemann  from  the  rub- 
bish, of  centuries,  has  a  diameter  of  about  45  ft.  The  walls  are 
formed  of  large  squares  of  marbles,  with  holes  for  fastening  rosettes 
of  metal.  In  the  middle  stands  a  large  platform,  lately  reconstruct- 
ed, which  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  epoch  and  probably  form- 
ed a  base  for  several  statues.  To  the  right  is  a  door  (6^/4  ft.  high, 
4-31/2  ft-  wide)  leading  to  a  second  chamber,  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
supposed  to  be  the  actual  tomb.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  adorned 
with  slabs,  now  on  the  ground,  with  tasteful  patterns  of  rosettes 
and  spirals.  The  outside  of  the  building  was  originally  covered  by 
a  mound  of  earth.  The  tomb  of  Hesiod,  whose  bones  were  trans- 
ferred from  Naupaktos  to  Orchomenos  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  cent  B.C.,  was  not,  as  is  usually  assumed,  in  this  treasure- 
house,  but  probably  in  the  market-place  of  the  town. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  ruined  E.  wall  of  the 
fortress,  travellers  should  first  visit  the  N.  base  of  the  hill,  where, 
beyond  the  convent,  in  the  most  southerly  source  of  the  river  Melas 
(p.  193)  the  ancient  Akidalia  or  Fount  of  the  Graces  has  been  re- 
cognised.   Steps  in  the  rock  lead  down  to  the  spring,    at  and  near 
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which  the  women  of  Skripou  assemble  to  wash  their  clothes.  Above 
is  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Anargyri. 

We  now  ascend  by  a  rough  path,  at  first  on  the  steep  N.  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  then  more  to  the  right,  to  (3/^  hr.)  the  tower-like 
summit  of  the  *Acropolis,  which  is  reached  by  a  very  ancient  stair- 
case cut  in  the  rock.  The  latter  is  about  3  ft.  wide  at  the  foot,  but 
is  broader  above,  and  consists  of  three  flights,  the  first,  of  20  steps, 
mounting  towards  the  W.,  then  the  second  vrtth  25  steps  towards 
the  N.,  and  the  third,  with  43  steps,  again  towards  the  W.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  flight  we  notice  on  the  side-wall,  and  in  the 
steps  themselves,  several  holes,  which  were  probably  used  to  support 
a  strong  door  of  timber. 

The  Acropolis,  which  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon, 
or  rather,  if  the  broken  line  of  the  £.  side  be  not  taken  into  account, 
of  a  rough  square,  is  very  small  and  really  forms  little  more  than 
the  strongest  point  of  the  fortifications.  No  wall  fragments  of  any  size 
are  now  to  be  seen  except  on  the  W.  side,  where  a  slight  depression 
divides  the  fortress  from  the  rest  of  the  Akontion,  and  on  the  S. 
side.  These  are  built  in  regular  courses  of  sq,uared  stone,  and  reach 
a  height  of  about  23  ft.  Each  wall  consists  of  a  strong  and  roughly 
finished  exterior,  and  a  carefully  jointed  interior,  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  filling-wall  of  slighter  workmanship. 
A  ruined  wall,  on  the  Akontion,  about  80  paces  to  the  W.  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  running  towards  its  S.  edge,  seems  to  have  been  meant 
to  defend  the  approach  on  that  side,  and  more  especially  to  protect 
the  cisterns  in  the  hollow.  The  N.  wall  of  the  Aoropolis,  on  the 
Bide  next  the  marshes  of  the  Melas,  is  only  partly  traceable.  It 
surmourited  a  particularly  steep  precipice,  which  could  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  scale  it. 

The  Acropolis  affords  the  best  point  for  a  survey  of  the  site  of 
the  town  and  the  whole  district  of  ancient  Orchomenos. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Kopais,  the  heights  of  Avriokastro  (p.  192), 
Pyrgos  tis  ff agios  Triadm  (p.  192),  and  the  peninsula  of  Kopse  are  most 
conspicuous )  on  the  E.,  Ptoon^  Phoenikion^  and  Bphingion;  on  the  S-i  the 
liill  of  ffaliartos  (p.  164)  &n6.Petra  (p.  164),  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Livadui 
aa  far  as  Mount  Oranitsa  (p.  166).  !Near  the  edge  of  the  plain  and  the 
marshy  flats,  in  a  line  with  Skripou,  are  the  villages  of  Karyd,  Hagios 
Demetriott  and  Degles,  the  last  on  the  river  of  Livadia;  between  Degles 
and  Mt.  Granitsa  lies  Rachi.  Parallel' with  the  Akontion  on  the  S.  stretches 
a  massive  outlier  of  Pamassos,  bounded  on  the  W.,  between  Davlia  and 
Distomo,  by  the  river  PkUanicL  At  the  N.  base  lie  Hagios  Vlasis  (Panopeus, 
p.  160),  Kapraena  (Chceronea,  p.  161),  and  Brdmagas.  —  The  mountains  of 
Euboea^  Kilhaeroriy  and  Helicon  are  also  well  seen. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  Acropolis  begin  the  City  Walls,  at 
first  only  35  paces  apart,  but  gradually  increasing  their  distance 
as  they  follow  the  N.  and  S.  edges  of  the  gently  sloping  hill,  until 
they  reach  the  above-mentioned  ruined  cro'ss-'^all  on  the  E.  The  ter- 
ritory thus  enclosed  may  be  compared  to  the  delta  of  a  broad  stream. 
The  town  probably  originally  extended  to  the  E.  beyond  the  present 
convent)  so  as  to  iilclude  both  the  temple  of  the  Graces  and  the 
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treasuTy  of  Minyas  within  the  walls.  Its  contraction  may  hare  been 
the  result  of  the  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  in  B.C. 
368  and  346  (see  p.  194).  The  lower  town  seems  to  haye  been  in- 
habited during  the  Roman  period,  if  we  interpret  aright  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  bath  and  aqueduct. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  the  larger  Greek  fortresses,  we 
can  trace  in  Orchomenos  the  characteristio  bnilding  styles  of  dif- 
ferent epochs.  Thus  while  the  Acropolis  in  its  present  state  hardly 
goes  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
walls  are  evidently  some  centuries  older.  The  best  preserved  is 
the  S.  wall,  which  was  probably  always  the  most  strongly  built  on 
account  of  the  easy  slope  on  that  side.  The  average  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  about  6Y2  ^- ;  the  polygonal  blocks  of  the  outer  face 
are  throughout  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  interior.  The 
remains  of  a  gate  may  be  seen  in  the  £.  wall ;  and  there  are  traces 
of  posterns  in  the  N.  and  S.  walls,  close  to  the  Acropolis.  The 
sites  of  several  towers  are  also  recognisable,  while  within  the  town- 
limits,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  the  foundations  of  numerous 
buildings  can  be  easily  made  out. 

Fbom  Skbipou  to  Drachmani,  5  hrs.  —  The  path  at  first  follows 

the  S.  slope  of  the  Akontion,  on  which  lie  the  villages  of  Vcli  and 

Bisbardi,    Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Kephisos  and  several  of  its 

affluents,  and  joins  the  road  from  Livadia  (see  R.  20), 

A  raoantain-path  connects  Skripou  with  the  humble  village  ofExareho, 
about  *4  hrs.  to  the  K.  Leaving  this  path  about  halfway  we  reach  in 
1-1  Va  br.  the  very  ancient  rained  town  of  Abn,  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a  little  to  the  W.  a  modern  village,  also  called  ixar^o.  The  ruins, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  pyramidal  hill,  affording  a  fine  view,  consist 
of  a  circular  town- wall,  and  of  a  carefully  constructed  acropolis-waU,  con- 
centric with  the  other,  round  the  highest  peak.  On  a  projecting  hill  to 
the  IS.W.  of  Abse  are  fragments  of  the  peribolos  and  other  fbundations 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Ahaean  Apollo^  which  contained  an  oracle  once  held 
in  as  great  repute  as  that  of  Delphi.  It,  however,  lost  its  fame  after  the 
Persian  wars. 

An  oval  hill,  20  min.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  site  of  the 
ruined  Hy&mpolis,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Boeotia,  which,  though  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  enjoyed  a  certain  importance  even  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  ruins,  which  hitherto  have  generally  borne  the  name  of  the 
vanished  village  of  Bogddna^  are  tolerably  extensive. 

About  IV2  hr.  farther  to  the  IT.  is  the  village  of  Kalopddif  on  the 
road  from  Livadi^  to  O^/a  hr.)  Atalante  (p.  191).  The  neighbouring  ruin 
is  perhaps  that  of  Kleonae.  a  village  belonging  to  Hyampolis.  Draehmani 
may  be  reached  hence  in  0  hrs.  (carriage-road). 

20.  From  LivadiA  to  Lamia  viA  Brachmani  and 
Bondonitza.  ThermopylsB. 

From  Livadii  to  DraeJunani^  road,  6Vs  hrs.{  thence  to  Boudonitea^ 
5Vs  hrs. ;  from  Boudonitsa  to  Thermoptflae  SVs  hrs.,  and  through  the  pass  to 
Lamia  S^/s  hrs.  -—  From  Orchomenos  vift  Hxarcho  (see  above)  to  Drach- 
mani, 8Vs  hrs. 

lAvadidj  see  p.  162.  —  We  follow  the  road  described  on  p.  162, 
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crossing  the  Thourion  ridge  to  ^apraena  (p.  161 ;  1^/4  hr.),  without, 
however,  actually  entering  that  village.  We  then  cross  numerous 
irrigating  canals  and  the  little  Platanid  (p.  160),  one  of  the  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Eephisos,  and  enter  (1^/4 hr.)  the  defile  of  Belesi, 
between  the  lower  or  Boeotian  plain  of  the  Kephisos  and  the  upper 
or  Phociau-Locrian  plain.  In  ancient  days  the  ravine  was  named  after 
the  stronghold  of  Parapotdmioij  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Khan  of  Belesi. 

A  path  that  diverges  here  leads  via  Biskeni  and  Hagia  Marina  and 
through  the  picturesque  ravine  of  the  KachaUt  to  (2^/4  hrs.)  Velitsa.  This 
village  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff  in  a  well-wooded  district  where 
tobacco  is  successfully  grown,  and  is  built  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
"Titbora,  which  are  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Greece.  Tithora  or 
TUhorea  is  minutely  described  by  Pausanias,  out  has  little  importance 
beyond  that  fact.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  modern  village  rises  a  lofty 
tower  of  two  stories  (with  loop-holes  below  and  windows  above),  which 
formed  the  K.W.  angle  of  the  old  fortifications.  Near  it  is  a  gate.  The 
other  towers,  notably  on  the  S.  side,  adjoining  the  cliff,  are  also  still 
standing.  The  walls,  formed  of  immense  square  blocks  outside  and  smaller 
stones  inside,  are  nearly  10  ft.  thick.  The  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  village 
command  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  gorge  of  the  Kachales.  We 
reach  them  from  the  Panagia  Convent,  passing  the  arches  of  a  primitive 
aqueduct. 

From  Velitsa  to  Drachmani  (see  below),  2  hrs.  5  to  Davlia  (p.  160), 
21/4  hrs^  to  Dadi  (p.  158),  2  hrs. 

About  3/4  hr.  beyond  the  pass  of  B^esi-Parapotamloi  the  road 
to  Lamia  via  Dadi  (p.  158)  diverges  to  the  left.  We  cross  the  Ke- 
phisos and  several  of  its  N.  tributaries,  and  gradually  ascend, 
after  leaving  the  Atalante  road  on  the  right.  About  2  hrs.  farther 
on  we  reach  the  large  village  of  Draohm&ni,  where  accommodation 
for  the  night  may  be  obtained  in  a  *magazi'.  A  few  ancient  archi- 
tectural and  sculptured  fragments  have  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  village-well.  A  small  museum,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
by  the  Demarch,  contains  the  Inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  the  French  School  (p.  94)  on 
the  Bite  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Kransea  (on  an  isolated  hill  to  the 
N.E.)  and  at  Elateia  itself. 

About  20  min.  to  the  E.  of  Drachmanl,  near  the  chapel  of  the  de- 
serted village  of  Lefta^  He  the  ruins  of  the  small  but  ancient  town 
of  El&teia,  the  capital  of  Phocis,  It  was  placed  so  as  to  command 
the  lowest  pass  between  the  plain  of  the  Sperchelos  and  the  middle 
valley  of  the  Kephisos,  forming  the  most  frequented  military 
route  between  N.  and  Central  Greece. 

Elateia  is  best  known  in  history  from  its  occupation  at  the  beginnin 
of  the  holy  war  against  Amphissa  (p.  153)  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  whose 
first  overt  act  against  GIreece  it  was  (B.  G.  339).  The  astounding  impression 
which  the  event  produced  in  Athens  is  reflected  in  a  famous  oration  of 
Demosthenes;  but  the  alliance  with  Thebes  formed  at  his  urgent  repre- 
sentations was  able  to  withstand  Philip  but  for  a  short  time;  barely  ten 
months  later  the  decisive  battle  of  Gheeronea  (p.  161)  was  fought  and  lost. 
Elateia  was  taken  by  the  Eomans  in  B.  G.  198;  but  in  B.O.  85-86  it 
offered  a  sueeeasful  resistance  to  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Hithridates. 

The  lower  Une  of  the  town-walls,  which  now  looks  like  an 
earthen  rampart,  rose  only  a  little  above  the  plain.    The  town 
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stretched  along  the  steep  slope  from  W.  to  E.,  between  the  deep 
beds  of  two  mountain-torrents.  The  ruined  chapels  probably  mark 
the  sites  of  ancient  sanctnarles.  The  top  of  the  hill  served  as  the 
Acropolis.  Some  unsystematic  excavations  have  been  made  here  by 
the  French  School  (p.  94). 

The  route  from  Drachmani  to  Thermopyls  is  merely  a  bridle- 
track.  It  descends  a  little  and  then  ascends  the  Knemidian-CEtaBan 
chain  of  hills,  past  (40  min.)  the  hamlet  of  Selim  Bey.  At  a  lofty 
knoll  or  *tourla',  2hrs.  from  Selim  Bey,  we  reach  Dervfni,  the  snm- 
mit  of  the  pass  (1968  ft.}.  From  this  point  we  have  a  fine  retrospect 
of  the  imposing  Pamassos,  with  the  villages  of  Yelitsa  (p.  197}  and 
Dadi  (p.  158}  at  its  foot;  on  this  side  of  the  Eephisos  lies  Modi, 
To  the  N.  we  see  the  Gulf  of  Lamia  and  Mt.  Othrys.  A  spring  rises 
just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  farther  on  joins  the 
stream  that  enters  the  Euripos  at  Thronion  (p.  191). 

We  now  descend  a  long  valley,  among  fine  ivy-twined  plane- 
trees,  turn  to  the  W.  at  an  imposing  rocky  'gate',  and  cross  the  fiat 
and  partly  wooded  hills  to  the  hamlet  of  Loukiri,  On  the  hills  op- 
posite lies  Lapataes.  Here  we  catch  a  distant  view  of  the  nearest 
houses  and  mediaeval  castle  of  Boudonitza,  about  2^/4  hrs.  distant 
from  Dervtfni, 

Bondoxiitza  or  Mendenitxay  a  village  with  650  inhab.  (ac- 
commodation at  a  bakali),  probably  lies  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Pharygae,  of  which,  however,  only  insignificant  remains 
are  now  extant.  The  place  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
middle  ages,  after  Boniface  de  Montferrat  (p.  Ix)  had  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  margrave  and  bishop  (1205)  for  the  protection  of  the 
always  important  Thermopylae.  The  first  margrave  was  Ouido 
PaUavicini  (d.  1237)  whose  family,  in  spite  of  various  vicissitudes, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  lordship  until  1311.  In  1410  the 
district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  possession,  how- 
ever, was  intermittent  until  1454. 

The  citadel,  which  crowns  the  precipitous  hill  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  consists  first  of  an  ancient  and  carefully  built  polygonal 
enceinte,  several  times  repaired  in  the  middle  ages,  and  secondly 
of  the  margraves'  castle  proper,  in  which  ancient  fragments  have 
also  been  plentifully  used.  Two  of  the  gateways  are  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  ancient  masonry.  The  view  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Lamia,  Mt.  Othrys,  the  peninsula  of  Lithada  in  Eubosa, 
and  a  great  part  of  Kallidromos.  Close  under  the  N.  slope  lies  the 
village  of  Karavidia,  whence  a  gorge  extends  to  Molo  (p.  191). 

Our  route  follows  the  slope  to  the  W.  of  Boudonitza,  which  is 
sprinkled  with  ruins.  The  surrounding  heights  of  Mt.  Phrikion 
are  all  well-wooded.  Beyond  a  miserable  Wallachian  village,  we 
approach  a  depression  between  two  hills,  which  ends  abruptly. 
To  the  N.  rises  the  steep  convent-hill  of  PalaeoyanrUSf  reached  in 
1^4-2  hrs.  from  Boudonitza.    The  ruined  walls  on  this  hill,  which 
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are  visible  fiom  a  considerable  distance,  belong  to  a  fortress  which 
guarded  the  mountain-path  above  Thermopylse.  This  was  probably 
the  fortress  which  formerly  shared  the  name  of  Kallidromos  with 
the  whole  of  the  range.  The  modern  name  is  Sardmata. 

Ascending  still  farther  along  the  "W.  slope  of  the  ravine  beyond 
Palaeoyannis,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the  prettily  situated  and  shady 
village  of  Drakospelid,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  plain 
of  the  Spercheios.  This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Pass  of 
Anopaeoj  through  which  Ephialtes  led  the  Persian  division  under 
Hydames  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  The  path  descends  through  a 
gorge  wooded  with  plane-trees,  passing  (55  min.)  the  wretched 
Kalyvia  (huts)  of  Drakospelid.  A  descent  of  25  min.  more  brings 
us  to  the  mill  driven  by  the  warm  springs  (p.  201)  and  to  the  E. 
entrance  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopyles  (aJ  8epfioTt6Xai),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  and 
his  300  Spartans  and  the  700  Thespians  in  July,  B.  C.  480. 

The  Greeks,  awaiting  the  advance  of  the  Persians  from  the  N.,  aban- 
doned the  defence  of  Tempe  as  useless,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  more 
easily  defended  pass  of  Thermopylee.  Besides  300  Spartans,  their  forces 
consisted  of  500  hoplites  from  Tegea  and  as  many  from  Mantinea,  120  from 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia,  1060  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth, 
200  from  Phlius,  80  from  Mycenae,  700  from  Thespice,  400  from  Thebes, 
and  1000  from  the  Opnntian  Locris. 

/Vo/.  Ourtius  describes  the  events  of  the  contest  as  follows:  — 
Xerxes  crossed  the  Spercheios  (p.  201),  advanced  towards  the  pass,  and 
encamped  on  the  plain  of  Trachis  (p.  202),  where  the  Asopos  dashes  forth 
from  the  cliffs  of  Trachis,  which  rise  in  an  imposing  crescent  on  the  S. 
verge  of  the  bay.  The  hostile  camps  thus  lay  but  3  M.  apart.  Xerxes, 
who  wished  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed,  expected  that  the  Greeks 
would  retire  from  Thermopylee  as  they  had  retired  from  Tempe.  The 
latter,  however,  remained  in  their  position,  exhibiting  themselves  in  front 
of  their  trenches,  strengthening  their  limbs  by  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
adorning  their  long  hair  as  for  a  banquet.  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
Persian  monarch  ordered  his  troops  forward  to  punish  the  arrogance  of 
his  opponents  and  for  two  days,  from  morning  till  evening,"  the  battle  rag- 
ed in  the  small  coast-plain.  Again  and  again  the  Medes  advanced  against 
the  Greeks  as  against  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress;  their  foremost  ranks, 
thrust  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  myriads  behind,  met  certain  death. 
They  had  no  protection  against  the  Grecian  lances,  while  the  Median 
missiles  rebounded  like  hail  from  the  bronze  armour  of  their  foes.  The 
onslaughts  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  Xerxes,  overloooking  the  battle 
from  a  height,  saw  the  blood  of  his  choicest  troops  flowing  like  water 
across  the  path.  To  hurl  fresh  masses  of  troops  forward  was  useless.  The 
only  method  was  to  march  round  the  pass,  and  for  this  neither  road  nor 
guide  was  wanting. 

Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  offered  to  guide  the  invaders  through  the  heights 
which  stretch  upwards  from  the  pass.  The  Persians,  leaving  the  gorge 
of  the  Asopos  in  the  evening,  climbed  upwards  all  night  through  the 
oak-forests,  and  when  day  broke  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the 
bill.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  air  favoured  their  march.  The  sleep- 
ing Phocians  were  only  aroused  by  the  tread  of  the  enemy.  Unable  at 
once  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
withdrew  to  the  summit  of  Kallidrotnot  (see  above),  believing  that  the  attack 
waa  directed  against  themselves.  The  Persians,  however,  had  no  thought 
of  delaying  for  any  such  purpose,  and  pushed  on  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Spartans. 

The  latter  soon  learned  how  matters  stood.    The  position  had  been 
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forced  through  the  neglect  of  the  Phocians  to  post  sentries.  BydartM* 
was  still  above  on  the  heights  and  the  rear  was  still  open.  Bat  Ltonida* 
could  not  hesitate  as  to  what  he  had  to  do.  He  was  not  there  as  a 
general  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to  circumstances  after  his  own 
pi  ans ;  he  was  there  simply  to  defend  the  pass.  Whatever  just  reason  he 
had  to  be  indignant  with  the  Spartans  who  had  left  him  in  the  lurch,  to 
remain  at  his  post  was  only  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  \  and 
that  to  the  true  Spartan  was  second  nature. 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  bloodshed  he  permitted  the  contingents  from 
the  other  states  to  depart.  The  Thespians^  however,  and  the  Thebans 
remained ;  the  former,  according  to  unanimous  admission,  from  a  spirit  of 
heroism,  which  deserved  all  the  more  credit  because  no  exterior  claim  of 
duty  chained  them  to  the  spot*,  the  latter,  says  Herodotus,  because 
Leonidas  would  not  let  them  go.  He  was  aware  that  if  they  snrvived 
that  day  they  would  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Persians.  Im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  allies,  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  the 
Greeks  were  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  devoted  band  prepared  for  battle. 
Leonidas  led  them  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  that  they  might  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  but  when  they  were  exhausted  with  fighting, 
and  their  lances  were  shattered,  they  withdrew  to  a  small  hillock,  which 
rose  about  30  ft.  above  the  springs  (p.  201).  Here  they  fell  one  by  one 
under  the  arrows  of  the  Medes,  standing  by  each  other  like  brothers  to 
the  end.  Their  self-devotion  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  an  example  to  the 
Hellenes ;  to  the  Spartans  it  was  a  stimulus  to  revenge  \  and  to  the  Persians 
a  proof  of  Grecian  valour,  the  impression  of  which  could  never  fade.  Their 
grave  became  an  imperishable  monument  of  heroic  patriotism,  which 
preferred  death  to  violation  of  oath  and  duty. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Thermopylae  was  illustrated  several  times 
afterwards,  as  in  B.C.  279,  when  about  24,000  Greeks  under  Kallippos  the 
Athenian  defended  the  pass  for  months  against  more  than  170,000  Gaols 
(Galatians)  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls  too  eventually  found  their  way 
across  the  mountains,  but  the  Greeks  had  time  to  depart  in  the  ships  which 
were  kept  in  readiness. 

In  B.  C.  191  Antioehos  III.  of  Syria,  with  10,000  men,  retired  to  Ther- 
mopylse  before  a  Roman  army  of  40,000  men  under  ifanius  Aciliux  OlabriOt 
who  was  joined  also  by  the  Macedonians.  Antioehos  fortified  himself  in 
the  pass  with  rampart  and  ditch  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  large  Asiatic 
army;  but  once  more  a  detour  gave  victory  to  the  attacking  force. 
M.  Porcitis  GatOi  the  legate,  stormed  the  fortress  on  Kallidromos  (mentioned 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion  j  comp.  p.  199),  and  pressed  on  against 
the  Syrian  camp  from  the  height  above,  while  Acilius  Glabrio  attacked  it 
from  beneath.  This  decided  the  fight  j  the  camp  was  stormed,  and  only 
the  king  with  500  followers  escaped. 

Several  armies  have  marched  through  the  pass  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  times,  without,  however,  coming  to  any  decisive  battle  there. 

A  survey  of  the  district  from  the  rocky  eminence  above  the 
mill  shows  us  that  the  spot  must  have  undergone  considerable 
alteration  since  the  days  of  Leonidas.  For  Instead  of  an  easily 
closed  defile  50  ft.  wide,  between  the  precipice  and  the  sea,  there 
extends  before  us  a  flat  and  partly  marshy  plain  from  li/g-^  M.  broad, 
which  has  been  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Sperchelos  (p.  201)  and  several  mountain-torrents.  The  eastern- 
most and  westernmost  of  the  three  circular  hillocks  near  the  mill  bear 
moral  fragments  of  undoubtedly  ancient  origin;  for  theE.  entrance 
to  the  pass  seems  from  the  first  to  have  stood  more  in  need  of  arti- 
ficial fortification  than  the  W.  As  the  walls  were  repeatedly  repaired , 
even  so  late  as  under  Justinian  in  the  6th  cent.  A.  D.,  it  is  now 
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impossible  to  say  when  they  were  first  erected.  Acillus  Glabrio 
and  Antiochos  fought  at  the  E.  end  of  the  defile ;  while  the  straggle 
between  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans  certainly  took  place  at  the  W.  end. 
On  a  fourth  hill,  which  lies  "/i  hr.  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Molo 
(p.  191),  are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the  little  town  of  Aljpenoi, 
whence  the  Greek  army  draw  its  supplies  in  B.C.  480. 

The  two  hot  Sulphureous  Springs  (temp,  over  120**  Fahr.) 
which  have  given  the  pass  its  name,  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
nearly  Y2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  mill.  For  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  springs  the  ground  is  encrusted  with  the  white  and  glis- 
tening deposit  of  the  sulphureous  water  and  sounds  hollow  under 
the  horses'  hoofs.  In  the  conduits  by  which  the  water  is  led  to  the 
mill  and  other  points  the  water  has  a  bluish-green  colour.  This 
fact  was  observed  by  Pausanias;  **I  noticed",  he  says,  "that  the 
water  of  the  springs  at  Thermopylae  was  coloured  like  the  sea,  not  of 
course  at  all  points,  but  on  its  course  to  the  basins,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  *chytToi'  or  cooking  vessels".  These  *chytroi'  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  square  basins,  beside  which  a  guard- 
house, a  small  magazi,  and  more  recently  a  simple  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  have  been  erected ;  they  have,  however, 
had  their  appearance  much  altered  by  the  sulphur  deposits.  The 
water  in  the  springs  themselves  is  quite  clear. 

About  20  min.  to  the  "W.  of  the  thermal  springs,  on  the  road 
from  Atalante  (p.  191)  to  Lamia,  just  beyond  a  copious  cold  spring, 
rises  a  round  hill,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  cavalry  barrack,  and 
commanding  the  W.  entrance  of  the  pass.  This  is  the  Kolonos 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  on  which  the  surviving  Greeks  assembled 
for  the  last  deadly  struggle,  and  on  which  was  afterwards  placed  a 
lion  as  a  monument  to  Leonidas,  with  the  famous  inscription : 

Q  ^stv    ajYcXXciv  AaxefiaiftovtOK  oxi  ti^Ss 
xe{(xsda  Totc  xcCvwv  pif]Va9t  itei^Ofxcvot 
'Stranger,  tell  the  Spartans  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  commands." 

The  inscription  referring  to  all  the  combatants  ran : 

'On  this  spot  four  thousand,  Peloponneaians, 
Fought  against  more  than  three  millions.'' 

From  this  hill  we  can  trace  with  our  eye  a  long  reach  of  the 
Spercheios  (the  modern  Helldda)^  here  bordered  by  plane-trees.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  entered  the  Malic  Gulf  much 
farther  to  the  N. ;  and  its  present  tributaries,  the  Asopoa,  Melasy 
and  Dryas,  flowed  directly  Into  the  sea.  The  marshes  to  the  N.  of 
Thermopyl»  are  traversed  by  long  drainage- canals,  which  also 
empty  themselves  into  the  Spercheios.  Beyond  the  marshes  pasture- 
lands  stretch  as  far  as  Mt.  Othrys. 

Following  the  road,  between  the  marsh  on  the  right  and  the 
heights  on  the  left,  we  now  leave  the  valley  of  Thermopylae  and 
reach  (26  min.)  the  Mill  of  Zeitano,  to  which  water  is  brought 
from  the  mountain  by  means  of  a  long  aqueduct  supported  by 
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arches.  A  little  before  reaching  the  mill,  we  pass  a  shallow  water- 
course, over  the  reddish  stones  of  which  flows  luke-warm  mineral- 
water.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient  Phoenix^  which  obtained  its 
name  from  its  reddish  colour,  and  formerly  flowed  into  the  Asopos 
(see  below).  This  district  is  also  said  to  have  contained  the  little 
town  of  Anthele  and  a  Temple  of  Demeter,  where  the  Greek  Am- 
phictyons  assembled  as  they  did  at  Delphi  (p.  163). 

"We  cross  the  Spercheios  ^/^  M.  farther  on  by  the  Bridge  of 
Alamanna,  named  after  the  adjoining  group  of  houses,  among  whicli 
is  a  khan.  The  bridge  is  known  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  resistance 
offered  by  the  young  Athanasios  Diakoa  and  the  brave  Bishop  of 
Salona,  at  the  head  of  700  Greeks,  to  a  strong  Turkish  army  under 
OmerVriones  and  Mehemed  Pasha,  on  5th  May,  1821.  The  leaders  of 

the  Greeks  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  Turks. 

The  route  from  Thermopylee  is  joined  at  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna 
by  a  hridle-path  coming  from  (4^/4  hrs.)  Qravia  (p.  151)  across  the  hill  of 
Kallidrcmot  (Sar(3mata,  p.  199).  About  1  hr.  to  the  S.W.,  on  a  double- 
peaked  rocky  hill  between  the  above-mentioned  path  and  the  new  road 
leading  to  the  S.  from  Lamia,  to  the  left  of  the  point  where  the  Kar- 
vounaria  (the  ancient  Asopos)  enters  the  *Trachinian  Plain\  are  the  scanty 
ruins  of  Herakleia.  This  ancient  town  and  castle  was  founded  in  B.C.  ^^6 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  accompanied  by  Doric  (Spartans  and  others) 
and  ^olic  colonists.  It  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  371  by  the  Thessalians  but 
was  rebuilt  by  the  (Etceans  and  M alians.  The  first  encounter  between  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Lamian  War  (p.  203)  took  place  here,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Macedonians,  under  Antipater,  withdrew  to 
Lamfa.  Herakleia  was  taken  in  B.C.  191  by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Acilius 
Glabrio  (p.  2(X)).  The  modern  name  of  its  site  and  also  of  the  rocky  ravine 
of  the  stream  is  Sideroporta  or  *iron  gate". 

About  1  hr.  farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Koiivelo^  on  the  S.  slope  of  a  steep  flat-topped  hill,  on  which 
in  early  antiquity  stood  the  town  of  Trachis.  ^Numerous  legends  of  Her- 
cules are  connected  with  this  district,  among  others  that  of  his  death 
on  the  funeral-pile  whence  he  ascended  to  Olympos.  At  the  date  of  the 
Persian  wars  Trachis  ruled  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  plain  and  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Thermopylee.  The  ruins  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
examined. 

The  plain  beyond  the  Alamanna  bridge  is  occupied  by  tilled 

land  and  pasture,  vineyards,  and  tobacco-plantations.  We  ride  past 

the  mouth  of  the  Asopos,  descending  from  Trachis  (see  above),  and 

past  the  villages  of  Omer  Bey  SLnd  Saram^akli  oi  8armousakli(^  onion 

village'),  and  in  2^/2  l^^s.  after  leaving  the  bridge  reach  — 

Lamia.  —  Xenodochion  ton  X^non  (kept  by  Sawas),  at  the  corner 
of  the  main  street  and  the  Platia,  bed  11/2-2  dr.  j  there  is  another  Xeno- 
dochion of  the  same  name  in  the  Platfa.  —  R€9taurant  des  Thermopyles^ 
tolerable;  and  several  Cafis^  also  in  the  Platfa. 

Lamia  (Aau,(a),  called  ZitoHni  by  the  Turks,  is  a  busy  little 
town  with  6900  Inhab.,  extending  along  the  slopes  of  two  spurs 
of  Mount  Othrys,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  nomarch  of  Phocis-Phthiotis,  The  streets  are  now  toler- 
ably regular,  although  they  still  bear  traces  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion, such  as  the  paintings  on  some  of  the  houses  in  the  bazaar  and 
a  fairly  preserved  mosque  and  minaret.    The  gardens,  also,  on  the 
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N.  side  of  the  town  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  well-known  predilec- 
tion of  the  Turks  for  such  enclosures;  and  there  are  numerous 
Turkish  graves  on  the  low  hill  to  the  W.,  on  the  slopes  of  which 
are  several  mills  driven  hy  the  copious  water  of  a  single  stream. 
With  the  exception  of  Salona  (p.  151),  Lamia  is  the  only  town  in 
Greece  in  which  camels  are  still  reared. 

The  antique  remains  are  scanty  and  uninteresting.  For 
whatever  glamour  the  Homeric  poems  may  have  cast  about  the 
country  round  the  Malic  Gulf  as  the  home  of  Achilles  and  his 
Myrmidons,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the  district  appear  as  semi- 
barbarians.  Lamfa  is  chiefly  known  from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Antipater  here  by  the  Athenians  and  iEtolians  under  the  Athenian 
Leoiihenes  in  B.  0.  323.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Greeks,  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  shake  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  Leosthenes  was  killed  during  the  siege ;  and  his 
successor  Antiphilos  suffered  the  decisive  defeat  atKrannon  (p.  221) 
in  the  following  year.  The  fact  that  the  entire  army  of  Antipater 
was  cooped  up  here  for  a  considerable  time  speaks  for  the  size  of 
the  town.  The  enclosing  wall  probably  extended  over  the  lower 
heights  in  front  of  the  depression  between  the  two  main  hills.  There 
are  a  few  fragments  of  walls,  built  of  regular  squared  stones,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  W.  hill. 

The  E.  hill  is  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  Citadel,  built  on  ancient 
foundations.  Permission  to  visit  it  must  be  obtained  from  the 
nomarch.  As  the  height  is  divided  from  Othrys,  on  the  N.  and 
N.£.,  by  a  slight  depression  only,  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
fortress  has  long  vanished.  A  small  garrison  is  kept  here  merely 
on  account  of  the  powder-magazine  in  the  former  barracks,  built 
under  King  Otho.  The  view  is  celebrated. 

To  the  K.  is  the  long  chain  of  Othrys;  to  the  £.,  the  N.  and  central 
portions  ot  Evhoea^  and  the  Malic  Qui/  (Gulf  of  Lamia),  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  PUa'n  of  the  Spercheios,  stretching  as  far,  as  Thermopylae;  to 
the  8.  the  Enemidian  Mountains^  KalUdromos^  and  (Eta^  behind  which  rise 
Famastos  and  the  Kiona.  Far  to  the  W.  rises  the  massive  Tymphrestosy 
the  modern  Velouehi  (7606  ft.). 

About  4  hrs.  to  the  K.  of  Lamfa,  in  a  pleasant  nook  beneath  the 
crest  of  Mount  Othrys,  which  formed  till  1881  the  boundary  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  lies  the  hospitable  convent  of  Antinitta.  The  road, 
leading  to  the  W.  over  the  Phoilrka  Pass  (p.  230)  has  been  the  main  artery 
of  traffic  between  Thessaly  and  Greece  proper  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  view  hence  across  the  Pharsalian  plain  to  the  distant  Olympos  is 
magnificent.  

Between  Lamfa  and  (9^2  ^^0  StyUda  there  is  a  good  road,  on 
which  a  diligence  plies  several  times  weekly  iu  connection  with 
the  coasting- steamer  mentioned  at  pp.  204,  215  (3-4  dr.  each 
pers.,  small  articles  of  luggage  free).  Other  vehicles  may  usually 
be  hired  in  a  square  in  the  S.E.  of  the  town ;  saddle  and  pack- 
horses  at  the  khan,  3  dr.).  The  road  runs  through  Megalovryait 
and  Avlaki. 
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Btylida  (StuXU),  a  small  town  witli  1800  inhab.,  In  a  pretty 
but  unhealthy  sitnation ,  is  the  port  for  the  whole  district  of 
Phthiotis,  and  also  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  S.  of  Thessaly.  At 
the  harbour  are  a  Xenodochion  with  a  kitchen,  and  the  large  factory 
of  Giann6poulo8  &  Co. ,  in  which  various  articles  are  produced.  At 
the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Hagios  Elias  lay  Phalara,  the 
ancient  port  of  Lamfa.  The  steamers  lie  about  V2  ^r.  from  the  shore 
(seat  in  a  small  boat  1  dr. ;  the  boatmen  are  extortionate). 

About  6  H.  to  the  B.  is  Aehindf  the  ancient  Eehino*^  and  9  M.  fMrtber 
on  is  Oardiki^  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  and  citadel  of  LarUsa  Kre- 
maste^  taken  in  B.C.  302  by  Demetrios  Poliorketes. 

21.  Euboea. 

From  Athens  to  Chalkit,  see  R.  17.  —  The  land-route  is  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  voyage  by  one  of  the  Oreek  Coasting  Steamerg  mentioned 
at  p.  XX,  which  ply  from  the  Pireeus  to  Chalkis  in  about  13  hrs.  (fare 
18  dr.). 

Euboea,  £uf)ota  (pron.  ^vvia)^  is  the  largest  island  (1460  sq.M.)  belonging 
to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  lies  like  a  great  breakwater  so  near  the 
E.  coast  of  the  mainland,  that  the  ancients  believed  it  had  been  separated 
from  it  by  an  earthquake.  All  the  harbours  on  the  island  are  situated  on 
its  W.  coast  i  its  E.  coast  consists  almost  entirely  of  precipitooa  cliffs, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  practicable  landing-places,  but  presenting 
no  sheltered  haven.  The  mountains,  composed  mainly  of  micaceous  and 
argillaceous  slate,  are  grouped  in  four  masses :  to  the  K.  the  Hagios  Slias 
or  Oaltzades  Mtt.  (4486  ft.;  the  ancient  Telethrion)^  with  the  peninsula  of 
Lithada;  in  the  W.  part  of  the  If.  half  of  the  island  the  Kandili  MU. 
(3965  ft.  \  the  ancient  Jfakisios) ;  to  the  E.  the  mountain  system  of  Delphi 
(5725  ft. ;  the  ancient  Dirphps) ;  and  in  the  S.  the  Hagio$  Eliat  or  Ocha 
Mountains  (4830  ft.). 

Among  the  throng  of  peoples  that  inhabited  Euboea  at  the  beginning 
of  the  historical  period,  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Thessalian  Ello- 
pitttts  in  the  If.,  the  Thracian  Abantes  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dryopiaxu 
in  the  S.  lonians  from  Attica  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  Abantes 
and  formed  a  new  race,  which  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  entire  island. 
Their  two  chief  towns  were  Chalkis  and  Eretria^  which  disputed  for 
many  years  the  possession  of  the  *Lelantian  District".  This  people  was 
powerful  and  numerous  enough  to  send  out  several  colonies  to  Magna 
Greecia,  Sicily,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (Chalkidike  or  Chalcidice). 
The  continuous  history  of  the  island  begins,  however,  in  B.C.  506  with 
the  subjugation  of  Chalkis  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
Attic  soil  made  the  possession  of  the  fertile  island  almost  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  powerful  maritime  trading  city.  The  disastrous  issue  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Euboea  by  the  Athenians, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  411).  The  inhabitants 
maintained  their  independence,  but  generally  stood  by  Athens  in  the  later 
wars.  The  battle  of  Cheeronea  (p.  lol)  decided  the  fate  of  Euboea,  as  of 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  it  became  subject  to  Macedonia.  Subsequently, 
after  several  battles,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  12()4  transferred  the  Euboean  sea-ports 
to  the  Venetians,  who,  after  repeated  wars  with  the  Prankish  princes, 
finally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island  (1366).  At  this  period 
Euboea  received  the  name  of  NegroponU  (from  'Evripo\  *£gripo')  which 
it  retained  until  quite  recently.  Kext  to  Crete,  it  was  the  most  important 
Venetian  station  in  the  Levant.  The  Turks  succeeded  the  Venetians  in 
1470  as  possessors  of  the  island,  and  held  it  until  the  Protocol  of  London 
(8rd  Feb.,  1830)  transferred  it  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  main  attraction  of  Euboea  is  its  fine  scenery,  particularly  in  the 
17.  half,  but  the  S.  part  of  the  Island  also  contains  some  interesting  ruins. 
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a.  Chalkis. 

Xenodogbiom  t3k  XbnSit,  comfortable  night  quarters;  meals  at  the 
XsNODOCHiov  Olthpia,  moderate,  good  cooking.  —  Carriagea  (only  two  in 
the  town),  very  dear.  —  Omnibus  to  Thebes,  see  p.  180.  —  The  office  of 
the  Oreek  Sieamert  is  in  the  Eastro. 

The  name  Chalkis  probably  means  *ore'  or  *  metal- town',  though 
as  yet  no  mines  have  been  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Possibly 
therefore  the  name  may  be  derived  from  xdiXyT)  (murex)  and  may 
point  to  a  settlement  of  Phcsniclans  engaged  In  procuring  the  purple 
dye  of  this  shell-fish.  The  strikingly  favourable  position  of  the  town 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  BoBotia  and  the  fertile  is- 
land approach  each  other,  makes  the  early  foundation  of  a  sea- port 
extremely  probable.  The  town  was  fortified  at  an  early  period,  but 
beyond  a  number  of  squared  stones,  incorporated  in  later  edifices, 
and  the  remains  of  a  breakwater,  there  are  no  ancient  relics  extant. 

The  present  town  of  OhalkiB,  with  9900  inhab.,  is  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Eubosa,  and  contains  several  modern 
churches,  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  other  public  buildings.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  especially  from  the  mainland,  it  presents  a  charm- 
ingly picturesque  appearance,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
irregular  interior  is  apt  to  be  disappointing.  The  town  comprises 
two  quite  distinct  parts :  the  diamond-shaped  citadel  and  the  sub- 
urban district. 

In  B.C.  411  Chalkis  was  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  where  the  old  Turkish  fort  of  Kar&b aha  probably 
represents  the  ancient  fortified  hill  of  Kantthos.  The  Euripos  at 
his  point  was  originally  wider  and  quite  open  to  shipping ;  but 
in  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Euboeans  filled  up  part  of  the 
channel  and  erected  the  fortified  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  Boeotia  being  cut  ofif  by  the  ships  of  the  Athen- 
ians. The  strait  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  a  small  rocky  island ; 
a  shallow  channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  about  85  ft. 
wide;  and  another,  140  ft.  wide,  through  which  a  strong  current 
flows,  between  the  island  and  EuhoBa.  The  widening  of  the  Euri- 
pos  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  a  Belgian  company,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  is  no  bridge  at  present.  —  The  powerful 
currents,  for  which  the  Euripos  has  been  famous  from  time  im- 
memorial, depend  both  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  upon 
the  varying  quantity  of  water  brought  by  the  streams  emptying  into 
it.  They  are  more  violent  in  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  than  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  they  are  avoided  even  by  the  steamer  when  they 
are  at  their  strongest. 

Close  to  the  £.  end  of  the  bridge,  and  more  than  half-surrounded 
by  the  sea,  lies  the  K  astro,  the  citadel  of  Chalkis,  with  massive  bat- 
tlemented  and  turreted  walls  dating  chiefly  Irom  the  Venetian  period, 
though  here  and  there  they  have  been  strengthened  by  the  Turks.  The 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  well-known  cognizance  of  Venice,  occurs  re- 
peatedly.   The  church  of  the  Hagia  Parasktviy  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
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KastTo,  once  the  chief  church  of  the  Venetians,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  at  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  period.  The  wide  fosse, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  spanned  by  two  wooden  bridges,  de- 
fended by  imposing  gateways.  The  N.  gate  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
chief  street  of  the  Kastro,  which  is  prolonged  thence  to  the  suburban 
town;  the  S.  gate  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Jewish  quarter  and 
to  a  part  of  the  fortress  now  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  ruiued 
Venetian  Aqueduct,  which  also  begins  at  the  S.,  passes  through  part 
of  the  suburb  and  is  thence  carried  across  the  plain  by  a  series  of 
arches,  some  of  which  are  30  ft.  high.  It  was  fed  by  springs  in  the 
Delph  Mountains,  about  6  hrs.  distant  (p.  211). 

The  character  of  the  busy  Subxjbban  Town  (irpodoTeiov)  is  much 
more  modern  than  that  of  the  Kastro.  In  the  main  street  is  a  large 
church,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  that  was  formerly  a  Turkish 
minaret.  Not  far  off  are  the  Demarchia,  where  a  few  antique  sculp- 
tures are  preserved,  and  the  great  square,  stretching  to  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  and  containing  the  coffee-houses  and  the  shops  of  the 
fruit  and  flsh-sellers.  Vessels  anchor  along  the  bank.  The  houses 
of  this  part  of  the  city  extend  to  the  E.  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
Velibabas,  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  St.  Elias,  formerly  a  Turkish 
oratory  (Tek^s). 

Near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos,  on  the  coast  road  to  Vasi- 
liko  and  Eretria,  20  min.  to  the  S.  of  Ghalkis,  rises  a  spring,  which 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Areifmsa.  This  spring 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  water  now  used  in  the  town,  and 
waggons  with  the  water-casks  are  almost  always  to  be  met  on  the 
road.  On  the  double  Vathrovouni  (step-mountain),  above  this  spring, 
are  a  Pelasgic  wall,  paths  and  steps  in  the  rock,  spaces  for  houses, 
etc.,  obviously  the  remains  of  an  earlier  town. 

b.  From  Chalkis  to  Karystos  vi&  Eretria,  Allveri,  and  Stouxa. 

This  excursion  occupies  three  days,  the  nights  being  spent  at  Aliveri 
(11  hrs.  from  Chalkis)  and  Stoura  (7^/4  hrs.  from  Aliveri  and  6  hrs.  from 
Earystos).  —  A  visit  to  (4*/4  hrs.)  Eretria  alone  takes  one  day. 

The  road  passes  theArethusa  (see  above),  7  min.  beyond  which 
is  an  iambic  inscription  cut  on  the  rock,  announcing  that  the 
Byzantine  Protospathar  Theophylaktos  made  the  road  along  the 
coast.  Farther  on  we  enter  the  gradually  expanding  Lalantaian 
Plain,  among  the  cotton  plantations  and  com-flelds  of  which  lies 
(2  hrs.  from  Chalkis)  the  large  village  of  Vasilikd,  recognisable  at  a 
considerable  distance  by  its  well-preserved  Venetian  tower.  A  hill 
about  ^2  ^r.  to  the  left  is  crowned  by  the  mediaval  castle  of  Phyla. 

Beyond  Vasilik6  the  road  traverses  an  undulating  agricultural 
district  and  then  leads  across  an  uncultivated  moor,  passing  several 
ancient  wells,  to  (2^2  his.^  the  mills  of  Nea-Eretria,  where  there 
are  some  ancient  fragments  of  walls  and  graves,  and  ancient  wheel- 
ruts.  About  20  min.  farther  on  is  the  now  unimportant  Eretria, 
generally  called  Aletria,  sometimes  also  Nea-Psard  from  the  Psa- 
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riotes  who  settled  here  in  1821  (comp.  p.  140).  The  marshes  which 
now  render  this  district  unhealthy  must  have  been  drained  hy  ca- 
nals in  ancient  days. 

Ereti-ia  was  the  most  important  town  in  Euboea  next  to  Chalkis,  and 
like  it  probably  owed  its  rise  to  Ionic  settlers  from  Attica.  The  Eretrians, 
as  is  well  known,  joined  the  Athenians  in  succouring  Miletos  when  threaten- 
ed by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  500,  and  on  this  account  drew  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  Darius,  who  gave  special  orders  to  his  generals  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  destroy  Eretria.  The  Persians,  after  capturing  the  town 
by  treachery,  plundered  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  many  of  the  in- 
habitants to  Susa  as  slaves.  Eretria,  however,  seems  to  have  been  soon 
rebuilt-,  at  all  events  its  inhabitants  were  present  with  seven  ships  at 
the  sea-fights  of  Artemision  and  Salamis,  and  with  several  hundred 
hoplites  at  Plateea.  In  B.  G.  411  the  Eretrians  contributed  greatly  to  the 
deliverance  of  Euboea  from  the  dominion  of  Athens;  after  the  dis- 
astrous naval  engagement  which  the  Athenians  fought  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agesandridas,  they  destroyed  the  Athenian  ships  that  sought  refuge 
in  the  supposed  friendly  shelter  of  the  harbour.  Eretria  afterwards  joined 
the  new  Attic  naval  league  in  B.  C.  378,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Macedonians.  In  B.  G.  198  the  Romans  uncfer  Lucius  Quinctius 
stormed  the  town,  in  which  they  found  little  gold,  but  a  great  store  of 
^antique^  works  of  art,  the  legacy  of  its  past  greatness.  —  Eretria  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Menidanos,  a  pupil  of  Plato. 

The  ruins  of  Eretria  are  the  most  considerable  relics  of  anti- 
quity that  Euboaa  has  to  show.  Ancient  foundations  may  be  traced 
at  numerous  spots  among  the  three  rows  of  houses  composing  the 
modem  village.  The  site  of  the  Oymnasium  is  indicated  more  or 
less  exactly  by  a  block  of  marble,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  a  liberal  citizen.  A  bacchanalian  Mosaic,  formed  of  sea-pebbles, 
dates  from  the  Roman  period.  In  and  beside  the  small  Museum 
are  a  number  of  inscriptions,  etc.  About  3  min.  from  the  present 
village  in  the  direction  of  the  Acropolis  lies  the  Theatre.  Recent 
excavations  by  the  American  School  (p.  36)  have  laid  bare  the 
entire  stage  and  part  of  the  circular  orchestra.  The  former  has  no 
logeion  (p.  53),  but  possesses  a  proscenium,  built  in  the  Ionic 
style,  with  a  stylobate  11  ft.  below  the  pavement  of  the  stage. 
Traces  of  a  flight  of  steps  have  been  found  in  the  latter.  A  dis- 
covery of  special  interest  is  that  of  a  subterranean  passage  of  care- 
ful masonry,  leading  from  the  stage  proper  to  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra,  thus  permitting  the  sudden  appearance  or  disappearance 
of  actors  at  that  point.  —  The  Acropolis,  which  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance,  was  fortified  mainly  with  polygonal  walls ; 
regular  courses  of  masonry  occur  in  the  towers  only.  On  its  N.  verge 
is  a  tower,  39  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  broad,  which  commands  a  view  of 
Olympos  (3848  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  across  the  strait  to  Oropos  (p.  181) 
on  the  S.  Two  long  walls,  which,  however,  can  only  be  traced  inter- 
mittently, run  from  the  E.  and  W.  edges  of  the  fortress  towards  the 
level  ground  adjoining  the  shore.  On  the  beach  also,  at  the  point 
where  the  market-boats  lie,  is  a  connected  line  of  wall ;  and  there 
are  a  few  remains  extant  of  a  cross-wall  dividing  the  citadel  from 
the  lower  town.  A  tolerably  coherent  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  ancient  town  may  be  gathered  from  these  various  remains. 
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Shortly  after  leaviDg  Eretria,  we  pass  some  ancient  graves  with  the 
sarcophagi  found  in  them ;  farther  on  are  some  hewn  stones,  and 
then  a  ruined  chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  the  pedestal  of  an 
ancient  statue,  with  an  inscription.  At  the  Skala  of  the  village 
of  Vdtheiay  which  lies  V2  ^^-  inland,  is  (2  hrs.  from  Eretria}  the 
large  Khan  of  Kolonna,  where  quarters  may  be  had  for  the  night 
if  necessary. 

On  the  plain  corn-flelds  alternate  with  vineyards  and  orchards. 
On  a  hill,  Y2  hr.  beyond  Kolonna,  are  a  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  partly  incorporated  in  some  mediaeval  chapels,  which 
indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  commanding  the  W.  entrance 
of  the  KaH  Skala  Vdtheias.  This  laborious  pass  skirts  the  KotyUieony 
a  range  of  mountains  continuing  the  Delph  system  (p.  211)  south- 
wards to  the  sea.  Beyond  the  Kakf  Skala,  which  is  5-6  M.  (2  hrs.) 
long,  we  enter  the  fertile  plain  of  Aliveri.  About  1  hr.  from  the  E. 
end  of  the  Kakf  Skala  and  about  ^4  hr.  to  the  right  of  the  road  is 
the  ruined  'Chapel  of  the  Kid'  fSto  Riphi'),  with  some  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings. 

Passing  several  other  ruins  we  next  reach  (^2  l^^O  ^^^  pretty  and 
high-lying  village  of  AIItM  (1300  inhab.),  the  chief  place  between 
Ohalkis  and  Karystos.  Travellers  who  wish  to  pass  the  night  here 
are  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Aliveri  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tamynae,  where  the  Athenian  general  Phokion,  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Eretria  in  B.C.  350,  was  surrounded  by  the  united 
EuboBans,  but  succeeded  through  the  bravery  of  his  troops  in 
efifecting  an  honourable  retreat. 

On  a  spur  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  lies,  on  onr  left  as 
we  descend  to  the  Skala,  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  apparently  in 
its  original  position.  The  Skala  Aliverioijbj  1/4  hr.  ttom  the  village, 
is  probably  on  the  site  of  Porthm68j  a  ferry-station  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  At  the  Skala  there  are  generally  passenger-boats 
to  Ghalkis  or  Laurion  to  be  found,  but  they  do  not  start  unless 
they  have  ten  passengers  (3-4  dr.  each  pers.).  —  A  tall  Venetian 
tower  and  a  ruined  castle  rise  on  the  coast  1  M.  to  the  S.,  but  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  near  them. 

We  now  follow  the  new  carriage  road  to  Koumi  (p.  211),  to 
a  point  just  short  of  (II/4  hr.)  the  wretched  village  of  Velousia. 
Farther  on,  we  pass  near  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle  and  below  the 
village  of  Koutoumould  (on  the  left).  Our  route  next  skirts  the 
edge  of  a  marshy  valley  (often  under  water),  to  the  S.E.  of  which 
rises  a  steep  rocky  hill.  The  mediaeval  ruins  which  crown  this  height 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  little  town  of  Dystos. 
The  village  of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  in  Its 
neighbourhood  are  some  ancient  walls  and  towers,  a  large  rock- 
hewn  sarcophagus,  gates,  and  a  cistern. 

Our  farther  course  leads  past  a  considerable  number  of  ruins 
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among  -which  those  near  the  village  of  Zarka,  to  the  left,  perhaps 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zdretra,  At  this  point  we  catch  a  glimpse 
to  the  right  of  a  deep  bay  running  far  into  the  land,  with  the  island  of 
Kavalianif  perhaps  the  ancient  Qlaukonnesos,  at  its  mouth.  Before 
reaching  (Shrs.)  Harmyropdtamo  we  pass  a  spring,  where  two  ancient 
sarcophagi  are  nsed  as  water-troughs.  From  the  height  to  which  the 
road  now  ascends  we  overlook  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as 
the  dreaded  Kavo  Doro  (p.  210),  while  on  the  W.  we  see  the  Bay  of 
Stoura,  in  which  lies  the  ragged  and  straggling  island  of  Stouronisij 
the  jEgileia  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the  village  of  Mtsockdri  we  reach 
a  point  called  DUisi^  marked  by  ancient  and  modern  ruins  and  by 
a  spring  of  good  water.  Thence  the  route  leads  over  hills,  through 
defiles,  and  across  a  small  plain  to  (372  hrs.)  the  village  of  Stoura 
(800  inhab.),  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  double-peaked  hill.  Op- 
posite the  white  church  of  the  Panagia  is  a  coffee-house,  where 
refreshments  and,  at  a  pinch,  night-quarters  may  be  had.  The  an- 
cient 8tyra,  a  town  of  the  Dryopians,  which  is  named  along  with 
Eretria  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  lay  3/^  M.  from  here,  on 
the  coast,  but  its  foundations  can  now  hardly  be  distinguished. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Stoura  to  the  so-called 
'Dragon  Houses'.  We  climb  by  a  steep  path  to  O/2  hr.)  the  depression 
between  the  peaks  above  the  village,  and  follow  a  track  past  some  ancient 
quarries,  which  still  contain  half-hewn  blocks,  unfinished  columns,  per- 
pendicularly cut  walls,  and  the  like.  In  1&-20  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  where  stand  three  ancient  but  well-preserved 
stone-huts,  known  as  the  Dragon  Houses  Ofa  spftia  tou  Dr^kou").  These 
huts,  made  of  massive  slabs  of  stone,  were  more  probably  shelters  for 
the  quarrymen  than  either  royal  palaces  or  primitive  temples.  —  The 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  climbing  the  neighbouring  Ht.  Hagios 
Nikolaos,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  imposing  Franklsh  castle  of  £arm«na, 
and  a  chapel  of  the  saint.  The  top  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  S.  part  of 
Euboea,  with  the  gloomy  Ocha  Mts.,  and  of  the  Attic  coast  from  Marathon 
to  Cape  Golonna. 

Stoura  is  about  5-6  hrs.  ride  from  Karystos;  but  the  route 
passes  through  no  village  or  town  with  the  exception  of  the  hamlet 
of  KapsaUif  close  to  Stoura.  It  runs  partly  along  mountain- slopes, 
partly  over  chains  of  hills,  and  Anally  across  a  spacious  plain.  About 
halfway  is  the  *Bey's  Spring'  (tou  P^t]  1^  ppyai;). 

The  modern  Karystos  (1300  inhab.),  where  a  wretched  khan 
offers  accommodation,  is  the  capital  of  S.  Euboea,  and  was  founded 
after  the  "War  of  Independence.  The  ancient  town  of  the  same 
name  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  more  than  1/2  hr. 
inland,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Megalo  Bevma,  which  is  spanned  by 
a  stone  bridge.  It  was  compelled  to  supply  auxiliaries  by  the  Pers- 
ians, and  on  that  account  was  afterwards  laid  under  contribution 
by  Themistokles ;  in  Roman  times  it  was  famous  for  a  light-green 
marble.  Its  site  is  called  PalaeoMra  (old  town)  and  is  occupied 
by  lemon-groves,  ivy- wreathed  mediieval  ruins,  and  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Transfiguration  ('Metam6rphosiB  tou  Sot^ros).  The  top 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (1  hr.  from  the 
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sea),  is  occupied  by  medieval  buildings  of  different  kinds.  The 
view  includes  a  large  number  of  Tillages,  the  ancient  quarries  near 
the  Tillage  of  Myli  (with  unfinished  column-shafts),  and  the  peak 
of  Ocha. 

From  Karystos  we  may  make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Oehft  (4840  ft.), 
generally  now  called  St.  Elias^  after  a  chapel  of  that  saint,  in 
31/2  lifs.  We  ascend  by  Palaeochora  and  Oramhi&s,  the  latter  also 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  and  then  past  the  arches  of 
a  mediaeval  aqueduct  and  several  mills.  The  last  part  of  the  asoent 
is  practicable  for  walkers  only.  From  the  chapel  a  climb  of  a  few 
minutes  more,  over  smooth  rocks,  brings  us  to  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, under  the  shelter  of  a  massive  rock,  which  Ulriohs,  with  uni- 
versal assent,  regards  as  the  most  ancient  Greek  (Dryopian)  temple 
extant,  probably  a  SAMCTUAjay  of  Hbba  Tblbia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Hera  together.  This  remarkable  building  is  called  SpiU  tou  Drakou 
by  the  peasants,  and  is  in  fact  constructed  of  massive  blocks  and 
slabs  like  the  ^dragon  houses'  mentioned  at  p.  209.  It  lies  with  its 
greatest  axis  running  from  £.  to  W.,  close  to  the  N.  side  of  the  hill, 
which  protects  it  in  some  measure  from  wind  and  weather.  It  is 
41  ft.  8  in.  long  by  25  ft.  3  in.  broad  outside  and  32  ft.  4  in.  long 
by  16  ft.  3  in.  broad  inside.  The  perpendicular  doorway,  6  ft.  10  in. 
high  and  4  ft.  broad,  and  two  small  windows  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  S.  wall.  The  walls  inside  are  7  ft.  91/2  in-  ^ligh.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  successive  projecting  courses  of  stone,  bevelled  off  in- 
side ;  these  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  but  leave  a  hypsthral  open- 
ing 1972  ft-  long  and  1972  inches  wide.  A  stone  bracket,  project- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  W.  wall  inside,  probably  supported  the 
image  of  the  god.  A  splendid  ♦Vibw  is  obtained  from  the  rock 
rising  above  the  temple  on  the  N. 

About  5  hrs.  to  the.  N.E.  of  Karystos,  1  hr.  from  Dramesi,  is  another 
group  of  Dryopian  stone-buildings,  now  called  Arohampolis  (vulgo  Char- 
chambolis).  About  3  hrs.  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Xavo  Doro,  the 
ancient  Kaphareus^  known  from  the  legend  of  l^auplios,  father  of  the  un- 
fortunate Palamedes.  He  kindled  here  false  beacons  to  decoy  the  Oreek 
ships  returning  from  Troy,  but  as  his  chief  enemies  Ulysses  and  Aga- 
memnon escaped,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.    A  lighthouse  stands  here. 

Another  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  Hellenikon,  a  terrace 
with  massive  supporting  walls,  about  ^/^  M.  from  the  village  of  Plata- 
niitds,  which  is  situated  3  hrs.  to  the  E.  of  Karystos.  Falaeo-Kattri  on  the 
coast,  2  hrs.  farther  to  the  E.,  is  probably  the  little  port  of  Oeraestdt^  famous 
or  its  temple  of  Poseidon. 

A  market-boat  leaves  Karystos  for  Laurion  (p.  130;  372  dr. 
each  pers.)  several  times  a  week. 

c.  From  Chalkis  to  Konmi. 

Bridle-path,  16  hrs.,  including  the  ascent  oftheDelph,  18  hrs.  Night- 
quarters  poor.  —  From  Koumi  to  Aliveri,  972  hrs. 

The  path,  following  pretty  closely  the  course  of  the  Venetian 

aqueduct  (p.  206),  leads  to  the  E.  through  the  fertile  Plain  of 

Ampelia.  40  min.  Vromousa,  At  (20  min.)  Stoppei  the  path  begins 
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to  ascend  gradually.  Near  (Y2  ^ii*)  ^^^  Chapel  ofHagioa  Elias  we 
reach  the  bed  of  a  gtream  flowing  towards  VasUikd  (p.  206),  the 
general  course  of  which  we  now  ascend.  About  3  hrs.  after  leaving 
Chalkis  we  reach  the  small  table-land  of  Pissonas,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  village  of  that  name,  with  its  Venetian  tower.  Tower- 
ing above  the  lower  spurs  is  the  bare  pyramidal  peak  of  the  Velph, 
the  flanks  of  which  are  wooded  with  flr. 

The  ascent  of  the  Delph  (7)  AA(p7],  the  ancient  ACpvuc;  5725  ft.)  is 
made  from  Pissonas,  passing  (1  hr.)  VounOy  near  the  Springs  of  Eagiot 
StepTianot,  and  (1  hr.)  Steni^  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  detour  via 
Kambid.  Here  we  obtain  a  view  of  an  ancient  channel  for  the  brook  cut 
deep  in  the  rocks  abont  1/2  M.  distant.  From  Steni  we  take  21/2  l^vs*  more 
to  reach  the  summit,  whence  Mt.  Athos  can  be  seen  to  the  K.  in  clear 
weather. 

The  massive  chain  called  Xerovowni  (ot  Platanos),  which  adjoins 
the  Delph  on  the  S.E. ,  is  equally  barren.  Beyond  (1^4  hr.)  Poumo^ 
on  a  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  stream,  we  lose  sight  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  ascends  towards  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos.  Below  the 
high-lying  village  of  MUiro  or  Mystrou  (1^2  ^r-  farther  on),  near 
a  mill,  is  a  khan,  which,  however,  offers  no  accommodation  except 
bare  walls.    Adjacent  rises  a  Venetian  tower. 

We  now  ascend  along  the  slopes  of  the  Xerovouni,  and  in  about 
IV2  ^r«  reach  a  point  commanding  a  flue  retrospect  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  mainland  as  far  as  Parnassos  and  Helicon.  In  3/4  hr. 
more  the  sea  comes  into  sight  on  the  E.,  and  also  the  E.  coast  of 
Eubcea  as  far  as  the  forked  summit  of  Mt.  Ocha.  Numerous  vil- 
lages also  come  into  view  as  we  proceed.  After  passing  near  the 
hamlet  of  Monodris,  with  its  mediaeval  tower,  we  reach  (8^4  hrs.) 
GagiOj  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  From  (Y4  hr.)  Neochori,  which 
our  route  passes,  we  may  ascend  to  the  Palaedkastro  of  Episkopi 
(Y2  JirOj  one  of  the  principal  ruins  in  Euboea,  with  both  ancient 
and  mediaeval  walls,  though  its  ancient  name  is  not  known.  Y2  ^^' 
Vrysis ;  1/2  ^r*  Dyrevmata ;  1/4  hr.  Konistraes ;  1/2  ^r.  Kakollri.  At 
(1  hr.)  Kaatravold  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  two-peaked  Oxylitkos. 
Other  villages  farther  on  lie  aside  from  the  road.  On  a  pleasant  pla- 
teau, hardly  3/^  hr.  farther  on,  lies  — 

Koumi,  where  we  obtain  accommodation  in  one  of  the  coffee- 
houses. The  little  town  contains  4400  inhab.  and  carries  on  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  and  trade  extending  as  far  as  the  S.  of  Russia. 
The  name  is  identified  with  that  of  the  ancient  Kyme :  but  that 
town  seems  rather  to  have  stood  on  Cape  Koumi,  SM.  distant,  or  on 
the  site  of  the  ruins  adjoining  the  chapel  of  Hagios  OeorgioSy  274  M. 
off,  near  the  secluded  convent  of  Hagios  Soter.  —  A  field  oif  lignite 
or  brown  coal,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Koumi,  has  been  worked  under  the 
direction  of  German  officials  since  1834,  but  without  any  great 
result.    The  fossil  flora  of  the  mineral  is  interesting. 

A  picturesque  road  leads  from  Koumi  to  Aliveri  in  9^2  hrs., 
passing  numerous  villages,  several  of  which  possess  Venetian  towers. 
About  halfway,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  plain  of  Avlondri,  stands  the 
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Byzantine  chnrch  of  Hagia  Thekla^  where  a  frequented  fair  (Pane- 
gyris)  taken  place  every  year,  lasting  from  the  24th  to  the  28th 
Septemher.  —  Aliverij  see  p.  208. 

d.  From  Chalkis  to  Xeroohori.    Artemition. 

From  Chftlkis  to  Achmit  Agd,  where  the  night  is  spent,  good  road, 
in  9  hrs. ;  thence  to  Xerochori^  9-10  hrs.  ^  thence  to  the  Stala  of  Oreeus^ 
V/a  hr.  —  From  Xerochori  to  Achmet  Aga  via  Koitrbdtsi  (Artemision)^ 
HelUnikOy  and  Anna^  about  19  hrs. 

The  road  leaves  Chalkis  near  the  Velibabas  (p.  206J  and  skirts 
a  shallow  bay,  where  we  observe  numerous  remains  of  ancient 
tombs.  The  Harpdgion,  whence  Zeus  carried  off  the  beautiful  youth 
Ganymede,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  below  the  cypress  and  myrtle- 
surrrounded  village  of Vathondaa.  At (372 ^^^-  f^f^^ Chalkis) Kastel- 
laes  numerous  remains,  apparently  of  an  ancient  marble  temple,  have 
been  found  near  the  church.  A  few  minutes  later  we  cross  the  bed 
of  a  river.  About  3  M.  to  the  right  of  our  road,  and  the  same  distance 
to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Psachnd,  lies  the  large  Venetian  castle  of 
Kastri.  The  scenery  now  becomes  wilder,  and  the  continuous  though 
gradual  ascent  of  the  road  begins  to  be  fatiguing.  From  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  where  (23/^  hrs.  from  Kastellaes")  a  copious  spring 
rises,  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Euripos,  with  Chalkis  and 
the  mountains  opposite,  and  of  the  Delph  (p.  211),  while  to  the  N. 
we  survey  the  magnificent  forests  of  N.  Euboea,  with  the  islands  of 
Sklathos  and  Sk6pelos  in  the  distance. 

Our  route  now  runs  through  fine  mountain  scenery,  passing 
near  an  ancient  castle  (perhaps  the  KLimakae  of  the  ancients)  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Venetians,  and  then  descending  to  the  little 
convent  of  Bagios  Georgioa.  We  next  traverse  a  long  valley,  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  arbutus  and  myrtle  and  watered  by  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  BoudoroSy  and  reach  (2^/4  hrs.)  Achmit  Ag4, 
an  extensive  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Noel,  an  Englishman,  who 
receives  travellers  provided  with  an  introduction  with  great  hospi- 
tality. His  handsome  mansion  occupies  the  highest  point  in  the 
village.   Night-quarters  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

The  next  part  of  our  route,  passing  through  the  fine  mountain 
and  forest  scenery  of  N.  Euboea,  is  very  picturesque.  "We  Airt  the 
E.  base  of  the  Kandili  Mts,,  passing  the  village  of  SpatJiari,  and 
then  traverse  the  valley  of  Pharakla  (about  3  hrs.),  which  is  watered 
by  the  NeleHsj  the  second  main  branch  of  the  ancient  Boudoros. 

From  this  point  a  path  diverges  to  the  left  to  (IVihr.)  the  little  town 
of  Limne,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  the  port  of  export  for  the  magneaite 
found  in  this  district.  Limne  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  JBff4u^ 
which,  like  other  places  of  the  same  name,  claims  to  have  had  a  nalace 
of  Neptune  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  JSgean  Sea.  — 
Steamers,  see  p.  xix,  xx. 

About  100  paces  to  the  W.  of  (1  hr.)  Mandianikd  are  the  found- 
ations of  an  ancient  stronghold.  We  pass  the  high-lying  village  of 
Kokkinomilia  and  5-6  hrs.  after  leaving  Mandianika  reach  — 
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Xeroohori  (3000  inhab.))  the  capital  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
island,  on  the  Xeropotamos,  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  here 
several  large  churches  and  coffee  houses  of  a  better  class,  strangers 
are  dependent  on  private  hospitality  for  a  lodging.  The  fertile  plain 
in  which  Xerochori  lies  is  rich  in  corn  and  wine,  and  is  enclosed 
by  beautifully  wooded  mountains.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Histiaea,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Perikles  in  B.  G.  466,  and  retained  under  their  dominion  by  the 
planting  of  a  colony  in  the  neighbouring  Oreds  ('Qp6(5?).  Though 
the  name  of  Histiaea  remained,  the  place  itself  seems  to  have  been 
depopulated.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  Histiasa-Oreos  allied 
itself  with  the  Spartans,  but  subsequently  entered  the  Attic  naval 
league.  Later  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Romans. 

The  site  of  HiSTiiEA  may  be  looked  for  with  tolerable  certainty 

at  the  village  of  stous  Oreofls,  1  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Xerochori.    This 

village  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  partly  artificial  mound,  crowned  with  a 

medisBval  castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  ancient  blocks  have  been 

immured.    About  1/2  M.  farther  on  is  the  Skala  of  Oreous,  where 

the  steamers  of  the  Greek  companies  call  (pp.  xviii-xx.).  —  Oaeos 

lay  on  the  coast,  50  min.  to  the  W.  Its  Acropolis  stood  on  the  hill, 

adjoining  the  town  on  the  N.,  now  covered  with  bushes  and  the 

remains  of  a  Venetio-Turkish  fortress.    Opposite  the  rocky  island 

with  the  chapel  of  the  Panagia  Niaidtisaay  which  is  about  50  paces 

from  the  shore  and  closed  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  harbour,  was  a 

second  citadel,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  siege  of  Oreos 

by  the  Romans  and  their  ally,  Attalos  II.  of  Pergamon. 

About  3*/4  hrs.  to  the  S.W.  of  Xerochdri,  beyond  VarvdrOy  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  plane-trees  in  Greece,  and  Hagios,  lies  Lipsdi, 
the  ancient  jEdepsdty  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  district. 
The  warm  sulphur-springs  here  (BSMSS")  were  much  frequented  in  ancient 
times,  especially  in  the  Roman  period,  and  are  now  again  used  for  med- 
ical baths.  —  The  promontory  of  Lithada,  5  hrs.  farther  to  the  W.,  on 
which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
mainland  opposite. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Xerochori  the  spurs  of  the  finely  wooded  moun- 
tains project  far  into  the  coast-plain.  The  oak  and  pine  woods  now 
give  place  to  the  wild  olive,  the  bushy  holm-oak,  the  lowly  arbutus, 
and  various  other  shrubs.  The  wide  plateau  is  seamed  with  long 
ravines,  while  here  and  there,  in  the  more  open  spaces,  a  lonely 
mill  or  shepherd's  hut  stands  near  a  bubbling  fountain  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  plane-tree.  Our  route  passes  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Asmini  and  Kourh&tsi  (about  2  hrs,  from  Xerochori).  From 
May  till  September  the  sardine-fishery  on  the  coast  here  attracts 
fishermen  from  all  quarters.  A  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  13  ft. 
wide,  is  granted  free  by  law  to  the  fishermen  for  building  their 
huts,  but  those  who  require  more  space  must  pay  for  it. 

A  spot  near  a  ruin  known  as  tti  Oiorgiy  about  Y2  M.  from 
Kourbatsi,  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
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Proseoa  (Hhe  eastward-looking  Artemis'),  which  in  ancient  times 
gave  name  to  this  whole  coast-district.  Here,  at  Artemisioii  (Ar- 
temiaium),  the  first  naval  encounter  between  the  Greeks  and  the 

Persians  took  place  in  July,  B.C.  480. 

The  Persian  fleet,  steering  out  of  the  Thermaic  Oolf  and  along  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia,  was  awaited  off  the  coast  of  Arteznision  by  the 
Greek  squadron  under  Eurybiades  and  Themistokles.  After  long  hesitation 
the  Oreek  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  just  as  twilight  began. 
The  latter  sought  to  surround  their  assailants,  but  the  Greeks  fonned 
quickly  in  a  circle ,  and  captured  30  vessels.  Lyiomede*  of  Athens  had 
the  honour  of  capturing  the  first  Persian  ship.  Luck  also  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks;  ^X)  hostile  ships  were  wrecked  by  a  storm  while  endeav- 
ouring to  sail  round  Euboea,  and  53  fresh  Attic  triremes  reinforced  the 
patriotic  fleet.  Another  attack  was  made,  again  in  the  evening ;  and  after 
a  keen  and  not  unsuccessful  fight,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemision  with 
the  Cilician  ships.  Next  day  the  Persians  attacked  at  midday.  They  ad- 
vanced in  a  semicircle  in  order  to  shut  in  the  Greeks  against  the  coast; 
but  this  formation  produced  a  block  in  the  centre  where  the  ships  had 
not  room  to  move  freely.  Against  this  point  the  Greeks  directed  their 
attack,  led  by  the  skilful  Athenians.  The  battle  lasted  till  night-fall, 
and  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  decisive  victory,  still,  as  Prof.  Curtius 
says,  'the  patriotic  fleet  received  its  baptism  of  blood;  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Hellenic  naval  victories'.  After  the  battle  the  Greeks  steered 
for  the  Euripos. 

AVe  may  extend  our  journey,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the 
coast,  to  Agrio  Botani  (2  hrs.  from  Kourbatsi),  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  small  islands  of  Pontikonisiaj  (1  hr.)  HelUnikd,  and 
(2  hrs.)  Vasilikd;  and  thence  via  Pappddes  and  Achlddi  to  the 
prosperous  village  of  (5  hrs.)  Hagia  Annaj  where  there  is  a  xeno- 
doohlon,  with  a  room  for  strangers.  From  Hagia  Anna  we  may  go 
on  to  Pdeki,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bondoros 
(p.  212),  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Kerinthos.  Trav- 
ellers who  have  come  thus  far  may  now  strike  inland  to  Mantoudi 
and  regain  the  route  already  described  at  (43/4  hrs.)  Achmit  Agh 
(p.  212). 
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The  proyince  of  Thessaly,  'with  an  area  of  4795  sq.M.  and  a 
population  of  311,200,  which  has  belonged  to  Greece  since  1881, 
is  the  most  fertile  in  the  entire  kingdom,  although  it  still  con- 
tains extensiYO  uncultivated  tracts.  The  present  government  is  act- 
ively endeavouring  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  long  neglected 
province  by  means  of  canalization  and  other  works.  Thessaly  is  al- 
most the  only  province  in  Greece  in  which  large  estates  are  found 
in  the  hands  of  single  owners.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Olympos 
(Elymbos,  9754  ft.)  and  the  Cambounian  Mts.  (Mta.  of  Chassia)^ 
which  stretch  to  the  "W.  to  Mt.  Lakmon;  on  the  "W.  by  the  Pindos 
Range  (7665  ft.);  on  the  E.  by  Mt  Ossa  {KUmvos,  6398  ft. ;  Mavro 
Vouni,  3563  ft.)  and  Mt.  Pelion  (chief  summit  Plessidi,  5308  ft.) ; 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Othrys  Range  (5670  ft.)  and  the  low  chains 
that  link  the  latter  with  Mt.  Pelion.  A  low  and  by  no  means  con- 
tinuous range  of  hills  runs  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  centre  of  the 
province  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  co-extensive  plains.  Lariasa^ 
the  capital,  lies  to  the  E.  of  this  ridge,  while  Karditsa  and  Trikkala 
are  the  chief  places  in  the  W.  plain.  Both  plains  are  drained  by 
the  Peneios  (the  modern  Salamvrids),  which  rises  on  Mount  Pin- 
dos ,  enters  Thessaly  near  the  monasteries  of  Meteora  (p.  228), 
penetrates  the  central  range  of  hills,  and  forces  its  way  through 
the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  The  only  other  outlet 
which  Thessaly  has  towards  the  sea  is  the  slight  depression  at  the 
Pa88  ofPilav-Tepi^  which  unites  the  district  of  Phera  (the  modern 
Velestino)  with  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  (now  the  Gulf  of  Volo).  As  there 
are  no  harbours  in  the  delta  of  the  Peneios,  the  latter  route  has  always 
been  the  main  artery  of  traffic  for  the  district. 

The  chief  places  in  Thessaly  are  now  easily  reached  by  railway. 
Rones  cost  7-10  dr.  a  day.  The  agogiat  is  here  called  Keraizis  (KepaxCi^O. 
Masticha  is  known  as  OiUo. 

22.    From  Athens  to  Yolo. 

Greek  Steameks  (pp.  xix-xx)  several  times  weekly  through  the  Enripos 
to  Yolo,  in  38V2  hrs.  (fare  33  dr.  60  Ij  provisions  extra). 

The  PiraeuSy  see  p.  109.  —  The  steamer  skirts  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Attic  peninsula,  passes  between  the  uninhabited  Oaidaronisi 
and  the  mainland,  and  four  hours  after  starting  doubles  Cape  Co^ 
lonna  (Sunionj  p.  132),  which  is  crowned  with  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  It  then  steers  between  Makroniai  (p.  182)  and 
the  mainland  and  reaches  (^2  ^^-^  Laurion  (p.  130),  where  a  short 
halt  is  usually  made. 

Beyond  Laurion  the  course  of  the  steamboat  lies  almost  due  N., 
in  the  gradually  narrowing  strait  separating  Attica  on  the  left  from 
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the  S.  end  of  Eubcea  on  the  right.  In  about  91/2^^8.  after  our  de- 
parture from  the  Piraeus  we  lie  to  at  the  Skala  of  AlivSri  (p.  208), 
situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  gulf  of  Euboea.  ChalkU  (p.  205)  is 
reached  in  3  hrs.  more. 

The  passage  of  the  steamer  in  the  rapid  and  changeable  coxrent 
of  the  Euiipos,  a  little  farther  on,  usually  attracts  a  number  of  in* 
terested  on-lookers  (comp.  p.  205).  The  state  of  the  cunent  de- 
cides upon  which  side  of  the  bridge  the  steamer  lands  its  passengers. 
—  Thenoe  we  steam  past  the  sheer  cliffs  of  the  Kandili  Mountairu 
to  (23/4  hrs.)  Limfie  (p.  212). 

From  Limne  we  steer  straightacross  the  channel  to  the  landing- 
place  for  (1^2  ^'0  Ataldnte  (p.  191).  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Licha- 
dian  Islands  on  the  right,  one  bearing  a  conspicuous  lighthouse, 
and  soon  after  enter  the  Malic  Gulf  and  reach  (4^2  hrs.)  Stylida 
(p.  204)  the  port  of  Lamfa,  where  the  night  is  usually  spent. 

Next  morning  the  steamer  returns  to  the  Eubcean  coast  and 
touches  at  (874  hrs.)  Oreous  (p.  213),  at  the  foot  of  a  square-topped 
hill  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  mediasval  citadel.  We  then  again 
head  for  the  mainland,  round  the  Kavo  Stavro  (the  ancient  Posei- 
dion),  traverse  the  strait  (Boghazi)  of  Trikeri,  with  the  village  of 
that  name  on  a  height  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  Gulf  of  Yolo, 
the  Pagasaean  Oulf  of  the  ancients.  Here,  after  steaming  2  hrs. 
more,  we  touch  at  iVcaJtfmzcto  (until  1863  called  Amaieoj)oiM),  and  in 
another  ^2  ^^*  ^^  Armyrdy  near  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  JIoZo^, 
now  known  as  the  Palaedkastro  of  Kephalous,j  are  visible  on  a  steep 
mountain  spur.  From  Armyr6  we  steer  towards  the  N. ,  passing  the 
Kavo  Anghistri  and  the  small  islands  in  front  of  it,  called  by  the 
ancients  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  soon  approach  the  little  town 
of  Volo,  situated  on  the  flat  coast.  The  circular  elevation  to  the 
right,  with  its  seaward  face  seamed  with  quarries,  bears  the  ruins 
of  Demetrias  (p.  217),  and  the  undulating  hills  to  the  left,  among 
which  appear  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  surround  the  ancient  Pa- 
gasae  (p.  218).  The  massive  forest-clad  mountain  that  towers  above 
Demetrias  and  Yolo  is  the  famous  Mount  Pelion  (to  II'/jXiov) ,  on 
whose  highest  summit,  now  called  PUssidi  (5308  ft.),  sacriflces 
used  to  be  offered  to  Zeus  Akraeos.  The  villages  on  its  slopes  are 
among  the  so-called  'Twenty-four  Villages',  which  are  all  distin- 
guished for  wealth  and  Independence,  and  with  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  the  large  village  of  Lechdnia^  are  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  In  l^^hr.  after  leaving  ATmyr6,  the  steamer  drops  anchor 
in  the  busy  harbour  of  Yolo.  Landing,  1  dr.  each  person,  luggage 
included. 

Yolo.  —  Hoteli.  Hotel  dk  Fbamce,  opposite  the  nsnal  landing-place 
of  the  steamers,  bed  li/s-2  dr.,  with  a  good  restaurant,  and  a  large  aelection 
of  photographs  of  Thessalian  scenery  (by  Stotimeris)  $  Hotel  d''Anqlbter&e, 
H6tel  de  Pabis,  both  in  the  main  street,  with  similar  charges. 

OafAs.  The  better  caf^s  are  on  the  beach,  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  separate  position.    Some  of  the  larger  ones  have  French  news- 
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papers.  Other  foreign  newspapers  may  be  seen  in  the  C€tHno^  to  which 
strangers  may  he  introduced  by  a  member. 

RaUway  Station  (BB.  23,  26),  to  the  W.;  carr.  1-2  dr. 

Boats,  for  excursions  along  the  coast,  may  be  hired  near  the  mole 
and  the  cafds  \  the  charge  is  about  3  dr.  per  hr.,  less  for  long  excursions. 
—  In  leaving  by  steamer  travellers  should  let  the  hotel-keeper  order  the 
boatmen,  who  then  call  for  the  luggage  at  the  hotel  (charge  1^2  dr.). 

British  Yice-Oonsul.    A.  A.  €.  B.  Merlin^  Esq. 

VoU)  (BoXo?  or  BwXoc) ,  'with  a  steadily  increasing  and  almost 
exclusively  Greek  population  of  11,000,  is  the  chief  seaport  of 
Thessaly,  and  is  second  to  Laiissa  alone  in  industrial  activity.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  it  has  attained  any  im- 
portance, formerly  consisting  merely  of  a  group  of  store-houses, 
taverns,  and  the  like,  serving  as  the  *Skala*,  or  landing-place,  for 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  ^j^  hr.  inland.  The  town  proper  consists 
of  a  few  rows  of  houses,  running  parallel  with  the  shore.  At  the 
W.  end,  beside  the  station,  is  a  monument,  erected  on  the  opening 
of  the  railway  in  1884,  consisting  of  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenos 
of  Phidias,  with  a  medallion  of  King  George.  A  small  Kastro 
(Turkish  Q6I09)  formerly  stood  in  this  vicinity ;  within  its  former 
limits  are  barracks,  a  mosque,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  few  Turks 
who  have  remained  since  Volo  passed  into  the  possession  of  Greece. 
The  church  of  Hagios  Tkeodoros  is  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  a 
Byzantine  church.  The  ancient  inscriptions  formerly  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  fort  are  now  in  the  demarchy.  There  are  other  ancient 
remains  at  the  church  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town. 

Volo  has  succeded  to  the  inheritance  of  three  ancient  towns, 
the  sites  of  which  can  be  visited  in  the  course  of  two  pleasant 
walks.  Demetrias  and  lolkos  lie  to  the  E.  (a  round  of  3-4  hrs.)  and 
Pagcuae  to  the  W.  (there  and  back  2-3  hrs.). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  Volo  along  the  coast,  we  soon  reach 
the  foot  of  a  cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  690  ft.,  called  Agorttza  or  QotCtza^  after  a  now  vanished  village. 
We  first  ascend  a  rounded  spur  to  the  S.W.  and  so  pass  in  about 
1/2  hr.  to  the  main  hill,  on  which  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Deme- 
triaSf  a  town  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  by 
Demetrios  Poliorketes,  the  son  of  Antigonos. 

The  town  was  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  older  places  (Neleia^ 
near  the  present  Lechdnia,  lolkos^  PitgeuM,  etc.)  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  leading  member  of  the  Magnesian  League^  which  embraced  the  country 
between  Pelion  and  Halos  (p.  2L6),  and  kept  itself  independent  in  a  measure 
of  the  rest  ofThessaly.  The  Macedonian  kings  often  resided  here,  attracted 
not  only  by  the  strength  of  the  town  (Philip  V.  called  Demetrias,  Chalkis, 
and  Corinth  the  three  fetters  of  Greece)  but  also  by  its  situation  imme- 
diately above  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  of  Greece,  and  close  to  the 
teeming  game-preserves,  ravines,  and  woods  of  Pelion.  After  the  battle  of 
Eynoskephalee,  fought  in  B.C.  196  (p.  234),  the  Bomans  entered  the  town^ 
but  it  was  soon  restored  to  Philip  V.,  and  it  remained  in  Macedonian 
possession  until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  169  (p.  219)  deprived  Perseus  of 
both  throne  and  liberty.  Demetrias  existed  till  far  on  in  the  Christian  era. 

The  fortifications  on  the  W.  side  rise  from  a  sharp  ridge  of 

rock,    running  along  the  hill.     The  walls  are  regularly  built  of 
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squared  stones.  At  the  N.E.  angle  stood  the  small  citadel,  within 
which,  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice,  a  chapel  of  the  Panagfa  has 
heen  erected.  Close  behind  it  lies  an  ancient  square  cistern,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  the  water  rises  miraculously  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Easter  service.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance are  two  ancient  bottle -shaped  water-basins  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  similar  basins  are  still  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
hill.  The  town  proper  lay  on  the  E.  part  of  the  hill,  within  the  old 
fortifications ;  a  few  of  its  streets,  foundation-walls,  and  rock-cut- 
tings may  be  made  out. 

About  20  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  point,  near  the  yillage  of  Ano- 
Volo,  a  rocky  spur  of  Mt.  Pelion,  surmounted  by  an  Episkopi  Chapel^ 
with  early  Byzantine  paintings,  sculptures,  and  architectaral  frag- 
ments, rises  steeply  above  the  olive-clad  plain.  This,  probably,  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  lolkos,  famous  in  the  legends  of 
Jason  and  Medea  and  in  other  myths»  In  later  times  it  was  known 
only  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  lolkia. 

About  y2^^'  to  the  S.W.  of  Volo  lie  the  ruins  of  PagassB,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  brackish  springs  (7iaYa(,  izriyai)  ris- 
ing among  the  quarries  and  rocks  on  its  N.  side.  Although  Pa- 
gassB  is  mentioned  in  the  myths  of  Jason,  it  is  probably  only  by 
later  interpolation ;  its  importance  is  better  vouched  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  gave  name  to  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  The  inhabitants  of 
PagasaB  were  mostly  removed  to  Demetrias,  on  the  founding  of  the 
latter  town  (p.  217).  Under  the  Romans,  however,  the  deserted 
town  recovered  some  of  its  prosperity  as  the  port  of  PheraB(p.  219). 
The  extensive  ruins  resemble  in  their  style  of  building  those  of 
Demetrias,  with  which  they  are  probably  contemporary  (^3rd  cent 
B.C.).  The  massive  walls,  strengthened  with  towers,  ascend  the 
rocky  ridge  above  the  springs,  encircle  the  summit  of  the  hill  so 
as  to  form  an  Acropolis,  then  descend  towards  the  S.  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hill,  and  turn  £.  towards  the  sea,  where  they  end 
near  a  lighthouse.  (A  boat  may  be  ordered  to  meet  us  here.)  The 
main  gate,  on  the  W.  side,  through  which  the  road  to  Phere  is- 
sued, is  in  fair  preservation.  Among  the  ruins  within  the  town, 
we  observe  the  arches  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  the  hollow  in 
which  the  theatre  formerly  stood. 

ITear  the  village  of  Diminiy  about  1  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Volo,  an  ancient 
vaulted  tomb  was  discovered  in  1886,  closely  resembling  that  of  Menidi 
(p.  120)  in  size  and  arrangement.  The  objects  found  (in  gold,  bronze, 
paste,  etc.)  have  been  removed  to  Athens,  bnt  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance. 

23.   From  Yolo  to  Larissa. 

37V2  M.  Railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  12  dr.  40, 10  dr.  60  1.).  Railway  Station, 
see  p.  217.    Views  to  the  right. 

The  railway  crosses  the  small  and  well-tilled  plain  of  Yolo,  to 

the  N.E.  of  which  rise  thebioad  flanks  of  Pelion,  with  their  yillages; 
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Beyond  (6  M .)  Latomeion  (*quarry'),  we  enter  the  pass  of  Pilav- 
Tepij  enclosed  by  low  hills ;  the  pass  takes  its  name  from  the  point- 
ed tumulus  at  its  hig^hest  and  narrowest  point.  We  then  descend, 
passing  several  tumuli  (common  on  all  the  roads  of  Thessaly)  and 
(right)  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ruined  Turkish  watch-tower. 

11  M.  Velestino,  thejunctionof  the  railway  to  Trlkkala(R.  25). 
The  little  town  (ca.  2400  inhab.),  which  possesses  several  copious 
springs  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  railway. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  Greek  poet  and  patriot  RhigaSy  who  was  shot 
by  the  Turks  in  May,  1798.  The  chief  spring,  the  ancient  Hyperia^ 
rises  in  front  of  a  mosque  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  falls  into 
a  large  basin,  partly  covered  with  marble  slabs.  Yelestino  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  PhersB,  and  everywhere,  in  the  streets  and 
houses  and  in  the  cemetery,  numerous  fragments  of  marble  attest 

the  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 

Pherae  is  the  mythic  seat  of  King  Admetos^  whose  flocks  Apollo  once 
tended  \  and  its  most  prosperous  days  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
cent.  B.C.,  more  especially  in  the  time  of  the  able  and  energetic  tyrant 
Jason  (371-370),  who  received  the  lordship  from  his  father  Lykophron, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  brothers.  Philipp  II.  of  Macedon  made  himself 
master  «f  the  town  in  B.C.  352.  The  ancient  Acropolis  was  situated  on 
the  square-topped  hill  above  the  present  Wallachian  quarter.  A  careful 
investigation  enables  us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  which 
the  best  preserved  portion  lies  near  the  Church  of  the  Panagia. 

The  train  now  runs  through  the  monotonous  E.  part  of  the 
Thessalian  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mavro  Vouni 
uniting  Pellon  with  Ossa.  A  bright  streak  indicates  the  position  of 
the  large  Lake  Karla,  the  Boibeis  of  the  ancients.  Among  the  nu- 
merous ruins  round  this  sheet  of  water  are  those  of  Glaphyrae  to 
the  S.E.,  near  Kapraena,  Boibe  to  the  E.,  near  Kanalia,  and  Amyros 
to  the  N.W.,  near  Kastri.  —  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of  Mt.  Ossa 
(p.  221),  and  to  the  left  of  Ossa  is  the  massive  Olympos  (p.  215), 
covered  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year  round.  To  the  W.  stretch 
the  barren  hills  of  central  Thessaly  (p.  215). 

The  serrated  hills,  which  we  see  to  the  left  of  (19V2  M.)  Oherli 
or  Terelfj  belonged  to  the  ancient  town  of  Skotussa;  part  of  them 
forms  the  famous  Kynoskephalae  (p.  224). — 22^2  M.  Kililer;  27  M. 
Tioulari;  SO^/a  M.  Topouzlar, 

37^2  M.  L&rissa.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  about  1  M.  from  the 
town  (carr.  2  dr.).   The  omnibus  (40 1.),  always  crowded,  should  be  avoided. 

Inns.  XsMODocHfoN  La  France,  near  the  barracks,  with  about  10 
rooms  at  2-2V2  dr.  per  day ;  HdrEL  Oltmpob  (kept  by  Dthamu)^  in  the 
Platia,  with  good  restaurant  opposite.  —  Oaf6i.  Vamvaka's  in  the  Platia 
is  the  best ;  several  others  to  the  17.  of  the  town,  near  the  Peneios  (see 
below). 

Horses  and  Oarriag^  may  be  hired  at  the  large  khans  on  the  K.W. 
side  of  the  town,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Peneios.  To  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
and  back,  horse  about  10,  carriage  20-25  dr. ;  carr.  to  Trikkala  about  60  dr. 

A  Military  Band  plays  several  times  a  week  in  one  of  the  principal 
squares  or  beyond  the  Peneios  bridge. 

Ldrissa  (Adpiaa,  Adtpwaot),  in  Turkish  Yenishehr  ('new  town', 
comp.  p.  221),  a  town  with  13,600  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  nomarch 
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and  of  an  archbishop,  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  a  large  and  frait- 
ful  plain,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  broad  and  rapid  Saldmvrias  (the 
ancient  Peneios)^  the  chief  river  of  the  country,  and  is  exposed  in 
summer  to  the  cooling  winds  from  Olympos  in  the  N.  and  Ossa  in 
the  N.E.  The  Peneios,  which  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  changes  its 
course  here  from  E.  to  N.  The  town  still  retains  a  marked  Oriental 
character,  which  finds  its  most  obvious  external  expression  In  the 
27  lofty  minarets  of  the  mosques  (of  which,  however,  only  four  are 
now  in  use)  and  inthe  spacious  private  houses  of  the  interior  of  the 
town,  with  their  blank  walls  towards  the  street,  and  open  courts  and 
arcades  within.  The  streets,  formerly  rough  and  narrow,  have  been 
much  improved  and  the  town  generally  is  making  visible  strides  in 
prosperity  under  the  Greek  government.  The  energetic  commercial 
Greek  element  is  steadily  growing,  while  the  majorit  yof  the  Turkish 
families  have  retired  to  Saloniki  or  Asia  Minor,  though  most  of  the 
land  still  belongs  to  Turkish  owners.  There  are  distinct  Turkish, 
Jewish,  and  Greek  quarters,  which,  however,  overlap  to  some  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bazaar  (now  the  Agordy 

There  are  few  antiquarian  remains  at  Ldrissa.  The  ancient, 
and  at  one  time  strongly-fortified  Acropolis  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nised in  the  only  eminence  near  the  site  of  the  town,  viz.  the  hill 
to  the  N.,  on  which  rises  the  Metropolitan  Churchy  with  its  school. 
The  Theatre  was  situated  on  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  hill,  opposite  the 
large  cavalry  barracks  and  immediately  below  a  solitary  minaret; 
but  the  only  remains  of  it  are  a  few  blocks  of  one  the  rows  of  seats, 
with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  actors.  A  considerable  number 
of  inscriptions  and  some  sculptures  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  Museum  of  the  grammar-school  (key  kept  by  a  master),  but  the 
collection  is  not  of  general  interest.  Close  by  is  the  Dida^kaleiony 
or  normal  school  for  primary  school  teachers,  opened  in  1891 ;  it 
has  three  classes  with  80  students  and  6  teachers. 

The  promenade  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Peneios,  in  the  N.  W. 

of  the  town,  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings.   On  this  side  of 

the  bridge  is  a  handsome  mosque  in  good  preservation. 

As  capital  of  the  country,  XartM^i  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Thessaly.  The  name,  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  Pelaagian  settlements  {e.g.  at  Argos,  p.  254),  means  simply  ^i\^^ 
£it7\  and  is  the  beat  proof  of  Larissa's  dominating  importance  in  the  most 
remote  agea.  In  historical  timea,  the  fate  of  the  town,  and  in  part  that 
of  the  whole  country  also,  was  directed  by  the  family  of  the  Alevadae^  whose 
founder  AleucUy  surnamed  Pprrhos  Cred  head')i  succeeded  with  the  help 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  in  making  himself  king.  To  him  is  traced  the 
division  of  the  country  into  the  so-called  'Tetradse'  of  HeHiaeoti*  (to  the 
W.  and  K.W.),  PelatgioiU  (between  the  Pagaasean  Golf  and  Olympos), 
ThMsaliotis  (S.W.),  and  PMhiotis  (S.  and  S.B.).  The  Aleuadse  continued 
to  be  the  most  influential  family  in  the  whole  country,  rivalled  only  by 
the  wealthy  Skopadee  of  Krannon  (p.  221),  until  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  even  then  they  retained  their  prominence  when  Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
(4th  cent.  B.C.)  replaced  the  Tetradse  with  Tetrarchietj  under  Macedonian 
rulers.  For  a  long  period  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Tagot  or  leading 
king  in  time  of  war,  belonged  to  this  family,  but  in  B.C.  889  the  brave 
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ftnd  active  Jason  of  Pheree  (p.  219)  succeeded  in  winning  the  honour  for 
himself  and  his  house.  After  the  hattle  of  Eynoskephalee  (p.  224.)  Thes- 
saly  was  declared  autonomous  hy  the  Romans,  and  was  formed  into  a 
commonwealth  (xoivov)  with  a  Strategos  at  its  head,  who  seems  to  have 
had  his  seat  at  Larissa.  The  town  flourished  till  far  on  in  our  era;  it  is 
only  since  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  that  the  name  of  Old  Larissa  has 
been  applied  to  Erannon  (see  below).  —  The  famous  physician  ffippokrates 
(ca.  B.C.  460^70)  lived  and  died  at  Larissa. 


About  SVa^rs.  to  the  S.W.  of  Larissa  lie  the  insignificant  ruins 
of  Krannon.  Halfway,  1/2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Hassan^  Tatdr,  with  numerous  wells  j  and  3/4  M.  on  this  side 
of  the  ruins  lies  the  large  half-Turkish  village  of  Hadjildriy  where 
the  horses  may  be  left. 

Next  to  Larissa,  Keannon  was  the  most  important  town  in  Thes- 
saly.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  the 
Skopadae  and  was  noted  for  the  victory  won  here  in  B.  C.  322  by  An- 
tipater,  which  brought  the  Lamian  War  (p.  203)  to  an  end.  The 
ruins,  called  by  the  Turks  Palaeo-Larissa  (Old  Larissa,  in  con- 
trast to  Yenishehr,  p.  219)  and  now  generally  known  as  ihePalaed- 
kastro  of  Hadjildriy  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  position  of  the 
walls  is  indicated  by  an  earthen  rampart  running  round  the  hill. 
The  upper  part  seems  to  have  consisted  of  bricks  of  unflred  clay 
('Pise' J  comp.  p.  334),  which  have  crumbled  away  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  whole  of  the  material  of  the  building  within  the  walls 
seems  to  have  been  removed,  and  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen  is  a 
few  blocks  of  marble  and  shafts  of  columns  near  the  Panagia  Chapel 
and  two  wells  on  the  way  from  Hadjilari.  A  considerable  number 
of  coins  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The  site  commands  a 
good  view  over  the  plain  with  its  numerous  tumuli  (p.  219). 

From  Hadjilari  via  AHfaka  to  Zarkos^  about  4  hrs. 


The  *£xcuR8ioN  to  the  Vale  of  Temfb  from  Larissa  takes 
12  hrs.  there  and  back  (horses  and  carriages,  see  p.  219 ;  supply 
of  provisions  advisable).  Travellers  are  advised  to  drive,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  without  fatigue  the  walk  through  the  Vale 
itself.  —  The  road  at  first  descends  along  the  course  of  the  Peneios, 
but  quits  the  river  where  it  bends  to  the  W.  We  then  cross  the  plain 
in  the  direction  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  among  which,  a  little  way 
to  the  left,  appears  the  village  of  Bakrina^  with  some  ancient  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  those  of  Elatia.  In  about  2  hrs.  we  approach  the 
ancient  quarry  which  yielded  the  ^marble'  of  Atrax  (more  correctly 
described  as  serpentine  breccia) ,  and  in  Y2  ^'*  n^ore  we  pass  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  straggling  village  of  Makrychori,  and  soon 
after  see  (to  the  right)  the  two  villages  of  Kisserli^  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Oasa  (-/j  ''Oooa),  the  pyramidal  summit  of  which 
(Kitsavot^  6398  ft.)  seems  almost  to  overhang  the  plain. 

A  ride  of  4  hrs.  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Bahd^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  defile  of  Tempe,  where  we  dismount  at  a  large  khan  (obliging 
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landlord').  Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peneios,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Balamouiliy  about  1^2  M.  to  the  W.  of  which,  also  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Dereli.  Both  of  these 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  On  a  triple-peaked  hill  near  Dereli 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  OonnoSy  commanding  the  entrance 
of  the  pass.    The  Vale  of  Tempe  is  best  visited  on  foot. 

The  *Vale  of  Tempe  (tA  TeftTnr],  *the  cuttings')  is  a  mountain- 
defile  about  41/2  M.  long,  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Ossa 
and  OlympoSj  through  which  the  Peneios  rushes  to  the  Gulf  of  Salo- 
niki.  From  the  earliest  times  the  vale  has  been  famed  for  its  beauty; 
and  its  renown  is  amply  justified  by  the  picturesque  rocky  walls  on 
either  side,  the  peculiar  grey  hue  of  the  impetuous  stream,  along- 
side of  which  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  rock-cut  path,  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  plane-tree  and  willow,  wild  fig-tree  and  agnus 
castus,  the  clinging  tendrils  of  ivy,  wild-grape,  and  clematis 
stretching  far  up  the  rocks,  and  the  lovely  view  of  the  sea  at  the  end. 

Here  and  there  the  rocky  walls  retire  so  as  to  enclose  beautiful 
little  glades,  as  for  example  just  at  the  entrance  near  Babd,  whence 
we  see  the  village  of  Ambelakia^  formerly  noted  for  cotton- spinning 
and  dyeing,  perched  on  a  terrace  to  the  right.  In  one  of  these 
glades  there  stood  an  altar  to  Apollo,  to  which  a  solemn  embassy 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Delphi  every  eight  years ;  for  here.  It  was 
said,  the  God  found  expiation  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Python  (p.  152). 

About  3  M.  from  Baba,  we  pass  the  copious  spring  of  Kryolo- 
gon.  The  mediaeval  Kastrotes  Oraeds,  V2  M.  farther  on,  built  partly 
on  lofty  rocks,  commands  at  once  the  pass  of  Tempe  and  the  en- 
trance to  a  rough  mountain-gorge  which  opens  here ;  probably  a 
stronghold  stood  here  in  ancient  times  also.  A  little  farther  on, 
near  the  small  guard-house,  the  following  ancient  inscription  is 
cut  on  the  rock  immediately  beside  the  road:  'L.  Oassius Long:inus 
procos.  Tempe  munlvit'.  The  inscription  (which  refers  to  Caesar's 
legate)  has  become  almost  illegible,  and  is  difficult  to  find  without 
a  guide  from  Baba.  In  Y4  hr.  we  reach  the  spring  of  Barlaam, 
where  we  may  rest  and  take  luncheon  (small  tavern  beside  the 
spring).  About  20  min.  farther  on  are  another  guard-house  and 
the  new  Peneios  Bridge, 

As  we  emerge  from  the  pass  we  enjoy  a  lovely  *View  of  the 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  lies 
the  village  of  Laspochorij  about  1  hr.  from  the  bridge.  In  anti- 
quity sacrifices  were  here  offered  to  Poseidon  Petraeos  (the  *Rock- 
God'),  and  games  held  in  his  honour;  for  to  him  was  ascribed 
the  forcible  opening  of  the  gorge  which  afforded  an  outlet  to  the 
waters  previously  dammed  up  within  the  plain. 

Travellers  bound  hence  for  Saloniki  are  advised  to  ride  to  (about 
3  hrs.)  Tzdgeriy  a  small  port,  whence  there  is  regular  communication  to 
Saloniki  by  sea.  —  The  land  route  to  Saloniki  (21/3  days)  is  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  the  night-quarters  are  bad,  not  to  mention  that  Mt. 
Olympos  presents  a  much  more  majestic  appearance  as  seen  from  the  sea. 
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We  are  ferried  across  the  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Terape 
and  leave  Greek  soil  at  the  frontier-station  of  KaralirDerveni.  In  21/2  hrs. 
we  reach  the  Turkish  village  of  Platam6na^  where  perhaps  we  may  place 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Herakleia.  —  On  the  second  day  we  ride  past  (2  hrs.) 
LitoehoH^  (1  hr.)  MaldthHa  (near  the  very  insignificant  ruins  of  Dion), 
Katerini^  Great  and  Little  Aydni^  and  Kitros,  with  the  battle-field  of  Pydna^ 
where  ^milius  Faulus  defeated  Perseus  in  B.C.  169,  to  (4  hrs.)  JEleuthero- 
ehdri.  —  On  the  third  day  we  pass  LibdnovOy  and  cross  the  rivers  Vistritza 
(the  ancient  Ecaiakmon^  in  Turkish  Indji  Karasid)  and  VarddiH  (the  ancient 
Ltidiat)  and  numerous  other  small  streams,  and  reach  (ca.  7  hrs.)  Saloniki. 
—  Baloniki  (H6teld' Orient),  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  with  70,(X)0  inhab. 
and  an  active  trade,  is  now  next  to  Constantinople  the  most  important 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  occupies  a  fine  site  on  the  northernmost 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  contains  numerous  mosques,  and  inte- 
resting architectural  remains  of  antiquity,  including  Roman  triumphal 
arches,  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and  the  Rotunda,  a  building  resembling 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  now  used  as  a  mosque.  The  citadel  and  the  walls, 
partly  built  by  the  Venetians,  are  much  dilapidated. 

From  Saloniki  to  Nith  (282  M.)  Railway  in  I6V2  hrs.,  joining  at  Nish 
the  great  Oriental  line  from  Vienna  via  Budapest  and  Belgrade  to  Con- 
stantinople: from  Ifish  to  Vienna  21  hrs.;  from  Saloniki  to  Vienna  38  hrs.: 
fares  140fr.  85,  106  fr.  46  c. 

24.  From  Larissa  to  Trikkala. 

37  M.  Carriage  in  8  hrs.  (about  50dr.)^  some  parts  of  the  road  are 
so  bad  that  the  travellers  must  traverse  them  on  foot.  Riders  take  two 
days,  passing  the  night  at  Zarkos.  —  The  railway  via  Velestino  is  preferable. 

Larissa,  see  p.  219.  —  A  poor  road  leads  to  the  W.  through 
a  flat  undulating  country  towards  the  low  range  of  hills  which  in- 
tersects Thessaly  and  divides  the  E.  from  the  W.  plain  (comp. 
p.  215).  At  (31/2  hiB.^  Koutzdchero  the  road  crosses  the  Peneios  (Sa- 
larnvrias}  and  enters  the  depression,  known  as  the  Kalamdki,  which 
affords  a  passage  to  the  river,  between  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  S. 
In  2  hrs.  we  reach  Zarkos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  long  rocky  spur 
on  the  E.  side  of  a  lateral  valley  stretching  towards  the  N.  W.  There 
are  several  khans  here,  but  those  who  have  provided  themselves 
with  the  necessary  introduction  will  find  better  accommodation  at 
the  house  of  ChrUtdki  Effendi,  Zarkos,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  PhaistoSj  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Gardiki  (see  p.  224), 

Another  road  remains  beyond  Eoutzdchero  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neios and  approaches  the  (1  hr.)  village  of  Alifaka,  at  the  foot  of  the  Doh- 
roudihi  Bills.  Farther  on  are  the  conspicuous  fortifications  now  known 
as  the  Palaedkastro  of  Alifaka,  which  date  originally  from  antiquity,  but 
were  repaired  in  the  middle  ages.  These  belonged  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Atraz.  In  the  last  centuries  B.  C.  Atrax  is  often  mentioned  as  a  stra- 
tegic point  of  considerable  importance;  and  it  was  known  to  the  Romans 
for  a  kind  of  variegated  marble,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  (p.  1231). 
Its  chief  gate,  still  distinctly  recognisable,  was  situated  just  where  the 
road,  here  running  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  touches  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  fragments  of  wall  flanking  it  are  good  specimens  of  the 
polygonal  style  of  building.  The  town,  encircled  by  a  wall  which  was 
connected  with  the  citadel  and  may  still  be  easily  traced,  lay  on  a  low 
terrace,  under  the  E.  slope  of  the  lugged  hill,  —  In  1  hr.  more  we  cross 
the  Peneios  by  a  bridge,  1  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Zarkos  (see  above). 

To  the  8.W.  of  this  bridge,  beyond  the  Enipeus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Peneios,  rise  two  isolated  rocky  heights  crowned  with  half  antique,  half 
niediseval    fortifications,    on  the  road   to  Karditsa   (p.  226).     That  to  the 
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E.,  beside  the  village  of  Vloeho  and  near  the  W.  side  of  the  Dobrot&dshi 
Hills,  is  probably  the  PeireHae  of  the  ancients*,  that  to  the  W.,  near  JEbr- 
tiki,  is  probably  the  ancient  Limnaeon. 

Beyond  Zarkos  the  carriage-road,  leading  tlurough  marshy  gronnd, 
is  very  bad  for  a  considerable  distance.  Before  we  reach  (1 V4  ^0 
Megalo  Tsdti,  we  pass  a  khan.  Near  the  village  of  Klokoid,  which 
lies  to  the  left  of  the  road  farther  on,  rises  an  isolated  height,  with 
an  ancient  enclosing  wall,  repaired  in  the  middle  ages,  and  prob- 
ably a  relic  of  the  ancient  Pharkadon.  To  the  W.  and  S.  W.  appears 
the  jagged  Pindos  range.  On  a  rock  to  the  right,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  road  (which  is  sometimes  flooded  with  marshy  water),  is 
a  carving  of  a  sort  of  bill-hook.  The  inhabitants  regard  this  as  a 
seal  and  have  called  the  place  Boulla ;  bnt  probably  it  is  merely 
the  whim  of  an  ancient  workman.  The  weaving  of  rushes,  which 
are  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  into  mats  and  other  articles  forms  a  con- 
siderable industry  in  this  district. 

About  3/4  hr.  farther  we  pass  on  the  right  the  hill  of  Palaed- 
Oardiki,  the  PelinnsBon  of  Strabo,  with  walls  on  its  S.W.  flank 
and  along  the  top.  The  name  Palxo-Gardiki  refers  to  a  former 
Byzantine  town,  of  which  the  only  traces  now  extant  are  the  rains 
of  the  church  of  theHagiaParaskev^  on  the  top  of  hill,  and  the  title 

of  the  bishop,  who  resides  at  Zarkos. 

The  summit  (20  min.)  affords  the  best  survey  of  the  course  of  the 
walls,  parts  of  which  still  rise  to  a  considerable  Iieight,  with  numerous 
square  towers  and  several  gates.  We  also  e^joy  an  extensive  survey  over 
the  W.  Thessallan  plain,  bounded  by  the  Dobroudshi  Hills  on  the  E.  and 
the  ridge  of  Pindos  on  the  W.  and  S.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  hill  is  a 
crater-like  gorge,  surrounded  with  rugged  rocks. 

Farther  on  we  pass  a  tumulus  (to  the  left)  and  Kritzini  (to  the 
right),  with  the  church  of  Hagios  Taxiarches,  the  latter  containing 
a  few  antiquities  from  Pelinnaeon.  The  route  next  leads  past 
Bouchoviisi  (6  hrs.  from  Megalo  Ts6ti)  to  (1  hr.)  Trfkkala  (p.  227), 
which  is  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  the  plain. 

25 .  From  Yolo  to  Trikkala  and  Kalabaka, 

Bail  WAT  to  (87  M.)  Trikkala  in  5i/s  hrs.  (fares  28  dr.  15,  23  dr.  56  1.); 
thence  to  (14  M.)  Kalabaka  in  >/«  hr.  (fares  4  dr.  70,  3  dr.  90  1.). 

From  Volo  to  (11 M.)  Veleatino,  pp.  218,  219.  The  Une  to  Trik- 
kala penetrates  by  several  cuttings  the  chain  of  hills  separating  the 
plain  of  Velestino  (on  the  N.)  from  the  plain  of  Armyr6  (on  the 
S.;  p.  216),  the  territory  of  the  Phthioiic  Thebea.  Stations  Per- 
souphU,  Mvali  (view  of  the  Pindos-chaln),  Orman  MagoUla, 

On  a  grassy  hill,  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Orman-Hagoula,  lie  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortified  town  of  Skotussa. 

A  series  of  low  hills  runs  hence  to  a  chain  of  steep,  gray  crags,  now 
known  as  Karaddg  or  Mavro  Fount  (*black  mountain'),  but  called  in  an- 
cient times  K^oakephalae  ('Dog's  Heads').  In  this  neighbourhood,  on  a 
site  which  it  is  impossible  more  exactly  to  identify,  was  fought  in  B.C.  197 
the  decisive  battle  betwixt  the  Romans  under  Titxu  Quinctiiu  Flandninus^ 
and  the  chivalrous  King  Philip  V.  0/  Maeedon.  The  latter  had  assembled 
the  entire  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  advanced  through  the  vale 
of  Tempe  to  meet  his  opponents,  who  were  approaching  from  the  S.  Both 
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armies  were  about  26,000  strosg,  but  the  Boman  cavalry  had  received 
powerful  reinforcements  from  Italia.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  remain- 
ed doubtful,  but  at  last  the  attack  of  the  Boman  elephants,  aided  by  a 
sudden  manoeuvre  of  the  right  wing,  broke  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
decided  the  victory  for  the  Bomans.  I^early  half  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  or  captured. 

The  train  now  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Tshianarlij  the  ancient  Enipeus.  To  the  left,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
to  the  W.  of  Mt.  Karadja-Ahmet^  lies  the  famous  battle-field  of 
Pharsalos  (comp.  p,  226).  Beyond  stat.  Lazarboiiga  we  cross  the  river. 

42  M.  Phirsala.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  nearly  2  M.  to  the 
N.  of  the  town.  Kight-quarters  may  be  obtained  in  a  XenedoeMon ;  meals 
at  a  cook-shop. 

Fhirsala^  the  ancient  Ph&rsaXos^  a  straggling  little  town  with 
about  2500  inhab.  (one  half  of  whom  are  Turkish),  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  a  steep  Acropolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  generally  dry 
AQdi  or  Pherscditis,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Chassididri 
Mis,  (3770  ft.).  The  town  is  now  undergoing  a  complete  process 
of  rebuilding.  The  E.  quarter  of  the  town  (VaroHsi-MachaldsJj  the 
Greek  quarter  under  the  Turks,  contains  the  metropolitan  church 
and  the  archbishop's  residence.  The  former  importance  of  the  town 
as  a  commercial  centre  for  W.  Thessaly  has  vanished.  Karditsa 
(p.  226)  has  taken  its  place.  A  fair  lasting  for  a  week  continues 
to  be  held  every  August ,  and  still  attracts  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  now  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  excellent  tobacco  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  traveller  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  two-peaked  hill,  on 
which,  360  ft.  above  the  town,  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Citadel,  partly  restored  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ascent  is 
best  made  from  the  W.  side,  and  takes  (there  and  back)  2  hrs. 
The  ancient  walls,  which  stretch  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
the  E.  and  "W.  sides  down  to  the  town,  belong  to  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent periods,  of  which  the  earliest  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  so- 
called  Mycenian  epoch.  In  the  depression  between  the  peaks  are 
situated  two  gates.  Near  the  S.  gate  is  a  circular  Ciatemt  construct- 
ed of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  widening  from  the  top  downwards ; 
and  on  the  rocky  slope  to  theE.  we  can  still  distinguish  the  artificial 
channels,  by  which  the  rain-water  was  conducted  to  this  reservoir. 
The  view  embraces  the  entire  W.  Thessalian  plain  as  far  as  the 
rocks  of  Meteora  (p.  228)  on  the  N.W.,  Olympos  and  the  intervening 
hills  on  the  W.,  Ossa  on  the  N.E.,  Mavro  Vouni  and  Pelion  on  the 

E.,  and  the  summits  of  the  Ghassidiari  Mts.  on  the  S. 

Leake  has  suggested  that  (he  castle  of  Pharsalos  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Phthia^  the  home  of  Achilles.  In  historical  times 
FhitrseUos  first  appears  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  was  then  a  strong  and 
wealthy  city  with  a  strictly  oligarchic  constitution.  In  B.C.  455  it  was 
vainly  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general  Myronides;  but  afterwards  it 
was  one  of  the  few  Thessalian  towns  that  espoused  the  Athenian  cause. 
In  later  times  Pharsalos  was  captured  by  Jason  of  Pheras  (p.  219),  Aclli' 
Glabrio  (p.  200),  and  on  several  other  occasions. 
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The  name  of  Pharsalos  is,  however,  heat  known  from  the  deeiaive 
battle  between  Geesar  andPompey,  which  took  place  on  9th  August,  B.C.  48. 
The  battle-flbeld  ia  placed  with  the  greatest  probability  in  the  plain  (iVa  M. 
long,  2  M.  broad)  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  between  the  hill  of  KrifuKr  (near 
the  present  station),  on  the  W.,  and  Mi.  Earadja-Ahmet  (1110  ft.)  in  an 
angle  of  the  Enipens,  on  the  B.  Caesar  with  o  legions  (22,000  foot  and 
iOOb  horse)  occupied  a  position  near  Pharsalos  and  seems  to  have  moved 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  i>re8ent  railway-station.  The  road  leading 
from  the  latter  to  the  town  crosses  the  deep,  embanked  bed  of  the  Bnipem 
by  a  seven-arched  bridge,  about  */a  M.  farther  up.  Pompey,  with  his  11 
legions  (47,000  foot  and  7000  horse)  lay  encamped  on  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  exact  point  where  the  two  armies  canoie  to  close  quar- 
ters is  uncertain.  In  his  account  of  the  battle  Geesar  says  nothing  about 
crossing  the  river,  though  one  ot  the  armies  must  have  done  so. 

Mommsen  ('History  of  Borne",  Vol.  IV;  translated  by  Dickson)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle.  'Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on 
the  Enipeus ;  Geesar  opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground 
stretching  in  frofnt  of  the  Enipeus;  the  two  other  wings  were  stationed 
out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry  and  the  light  troops. 
The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to  keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive, 
but  with  his  cavalry  to  scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed 
after  the  German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him^  and  to  take 
Gaesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  infantry  courageously  sustained  the  first 
charge  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand. 
Labienus  (Geesar^s  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  who  had  joined  Pompey ''s  party  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war)  likewise  dispersed  the  enemy''8  cavalry 
after  a  brave  but  short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  "with 
the  view  of  turning  the  infantry.  But  Gsesar,  foreseeing  the  defeat  of  his 
cavalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  threatened  flank  of  his  right  vring 
some  2000  of  his  best  legionaries.  As  the  enemy's  horsemen,  driving  those 
of  Geesar  before  them,  galloped  along  and  around  the  line,  they  suddenly 
came  on  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly  against  them,  and,  rapidly 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  and  unusual  infantry  attack, 
they  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  victorious  legion- 
aries cut  to  pieces  the  enemy's  archers  now  unprotected,  then  rushed  at 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on  their  part  to  turn  it.  At 
the  same  time  Oeesar'a  third  division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along 
the  Whole  line  to  the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arni  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  opponents,  broke 
that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the  general.  When  Pompeius,  who 
from  the  ontset  did  not  trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he 
rode  back  at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  without  even  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Geesar.  His  legions  began 
to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the  brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not 

accomplished  without  severe  loss So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus. 

The  enemy's  army  was  not  only  defeated  but  annihilated;  15,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  Geesarians 
missed  only  200  men ;  the  body  which  remained  together,  amounting  still 
to  nearly  20,000  men,  laid  dov^  their  arms  on  the  momtng  after  the 
battle'.  —  Pompey  fled  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt. 

On  the  low  chain  of  Mils,  bonndlng  the  plain  of  Pharsalos  on 
the  N.,  is  a  small  Turkish  convent,  surrounded  with  cypresses  and 
standing  out  picturesquely  on  the  horizon.  To  the  left  are  Ae  S. 
spurs  of  Mt,  PindoSf  the  streams  descending  from  which  in  winter 
convert  this  district  into  a  marsh.  —  60  M.  Demerli.  About  2  M. 
to  the  N.  of  (60  M.)  Sophades,  on  a  double-peaked  rocky  11111  near 
PyrgoSy  are  th«  ruins  of  Kierion. 

68  M.  Karditsa  (Xenodochfon),  a  thriving  little  town  with 
about  6800inhab.,  mostly  Greeks,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
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cotton,  and  tobacco,  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  small  rivei  KarditsiSi 
8/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  lailway-station. 

The  N.  horizon  is  formed  by  the  Cambounian  Mta.  To  tha  left, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  not  visible  from  the  railway,  lies  PaUzed- 
kcuitrOy  the  ancient  Metropolit,  a  toim  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ithome  (see  below)  in  the  Roman  period.  This  was  CsBsar's  last 
halt  on  the  march  to  Pharsalos. 

74 M.  FhaaAri  (the  *light').  The  little  town  (about  1000  inhab.), 
not  teen  till  after  the  train  quits  the  station,  hangs  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  rooky  hill,  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the  Homeric 
Ithome  (xXifi.ax6eaoa,  the  ^locky'),  now  crowned  by  the  walls  of  a 
Byzantine  citadel  (ascent  i/4  hr.).  The  key  of  the  iron  door  of  the 
last  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  large  barracks  on  the  hill ;  but  the  view 
of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  plain  is  just  as  good  from  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  A  few  ancient  stones'  have  been 
built  into  the  walls ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  of 
columns  are  to  be  seen  among  the  Turkish  graves. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  in  an  angle  of  the  Pindos  range,  rises 
an  amphitheatdcal  hill,  which  bears  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Oom~ 
phi  (near  the  village  of  Qheldnthi),  Qomphi  is  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  a  point  of  strategic  importance  (e»g.  Gssar  cap- 
tured it,  on  his  march  from  Dyrrhachium,  after  entering  Thessaly 
at  iEginion),  but  is  otherwise  of  little  interest.  Behind  it  the  chain 
of  Kt.  Pindos  is  broken  by  the  so-called  Portaet,  a  deep  cleft 
through  which  ran  the  road  from  the  plain  of  Thessaly  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Aspropotamos  (Acheloos,  see  pp.  28,  32)  and  the  cir- 
cumscribed territory  of  the  Athamani.  The  part  of  Pindos  to  the 
N.  of  the  Portss  was  an  ciently  called  Kerhetionj  now  KiStzidkas. 

Near  PhanM-MagoiUa  (right)  the  train  crosses  the  Biiouri,  the 
ancient  Pandsos,  and  beyond  Siephanossaeua  it  crosses  the  Peneiosy 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  rapidly  along  its  wide  channel. 
Trfkkala,  overlooked  by  its  Turkish  fortress  and  embedded  in  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  now  comes  into  sight. 

87  M.  Trikkala.  —  Inns.  Xbnodochion  tbs  Pktbopolbos,  in  the  Bue 
dn.  Gbemin-de-Fer,  bed  IVs  dr. ;  Xbn.  ta  Hetbora,  opposite ;  Xbn.  ton 
Athevon,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  river ;  all  three  with  tolerable  restaurants. 

Trfkkalaj  the  ancient  Trika,  a  famous  seat  of  the  worship  of 
iEsculapius,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ci- 
tadel, and  on  both  sides  of  the  Trikkalinds  (the  ancient  Lethaeos), 
is  now  the  largest  town  in  Thessaly  but  one.  The  population 
is  about  14,800,  but  in  winter  when  the  neighbouring  herdsmen 
retire  into  the  town,  this  number  is  increased  to  about  18,000.  The 
most  populous  quarter  is  near  the  busy  Bazaar^  in  which,  with 
its  new  market  hall,  centres  the  trade  in  com,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
silkworm-cocoons  for  the  country  round,  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Jdnnina.  The  Jews  live  close  to  the  bazaar,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wallachian  herdsmen  in  the  N,  quarter,  the  other  nationalities 
do  not  live  apart  from  each  other. 

15* 
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Trfkkala  contains  ten  chuiches  and  seyeral  mosques,  but  only 
two  of  tlie  latter  are  in  use.  Several  narrow  bridges  (the  chief 
near  the  bazaar)  span  the  broad  but  shallow  river,  the  banks  of 
which  are  shaded  with  handsome  planes  and  other  trees.  The 
town  has  few  antiquities  to  boast  of.  In  the  Club  is  the  epitaph 
of  a  physician ;  and  the  Qymnasium  and  some  private  houses  contain 
a  few  inscriptions. 

The  best  survey  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
environs  are  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Byzantine  Citadel,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  None  of  the  old  walls 
remain.  Admission  (by  the  gate  on  the  Vt:  side)  is  obtained  only 
by  special  permission  from  the  commandant. 

The  *ExcvBSioN  to  the  Monastebibb  of  Met^osa  at  Kalabdka 
is  easily  made  in  one  day  from  Trikkala.  The  railway  (best  views 
to  the  left)  traverses  extensive  vineyards,  with  a  view  of  Olympos 
to  the  right  and  Pindos  to  the  left,  and  passes  the  stations  of  Meni^ 
Voi'odda^  and  Kouveltzi.  Just  before  the  last,  named  the  convent  of 
Hagios  Theodoras  appears  on  the  mountain.  A  curiously-shaped 
rock,  to  the  left,  on  the  Peneios  near  the  bridge  of  Sarakino,  attracts 
our  attention. 

14  M.  Kalab&ka  (KaXafxiraxa)  which  contains  a  small  Xeno- 
dochfon  and  about  2000  inhab.,  formerly  bore  the  Byzantine  name 
of  Stagoiia  or  Stagi  (eU  to6;  aY^ouc).  It  lies  at  the  point  where  the 
Peneios  enters  the  Thessalian  plain,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
of  ^ginion  (p.  227),  which  commanded  the  pass,  and  of  which  a 
few  inscribed  and  carved  stones  in  the  modem  town  are  relics.  The 
Metropolis^  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Greece,  with  an  ambo  oc- 
cupying nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave,  deserves  a  visit. 

The  ^Monasteries  of  Met^ora,  founded  in  the  turbulent  and 
warlike  14th  cent.,  owe  their  name,  which  means  the  ^monasteries 
in  the  air\  to  their  remarkable  position  on  the  summits  of  a  number 
of  curious  pillar-like  rocks ,  rising  precipitously  from  the  valley. 
The  nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  the  monastery  of  the  Panagfa  of 
Doupiano,  round  which  23  other  similar  establishments  gradually 
arose.  Of  these,  however,  nearly  the  half  had  disappeared  before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.;  and  of  the  seven  monasteries  now  re- 
maining only  four  are  inhabited,  by  about  50  monks  altogether.  The 
monastery  of  Hagios  Stephanos^  founded  by  the  Eastern  emperor  John 
KantakuzenoB  (p.  xlviii),  is  the  richest  of  the  inhabited  monaster- 
ies ;  the  others  are  Hagia  TriaSy  Hagia  Mone,  and  Hagios  Barlaam. 
The  largest  and  highest  monastery  (1820  ft.)  bears  the  name  of 
Meteoron.  The  other  two  are  named  Hagios  Nikolaos  Kophinds  and 
Hagia  Rosdne.  The  most  interesting  of  the  monasteries  Is  that  of 
Hagios  Barlaam,  which  has  a  chapel  in  the  rock,  with  paintings 
from  the  legend  of  St.  Ephraim ;  but  for  passing  the  night,  St 
Stephen's  should  be  chosen  (adequate  contribution  should  be  placed 
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in  the  alms-box).  Travellers  are  drawn  up  In  a  net  by  means  of  a 
windlass  to  most  of  the  monasteries ;  the  ascent  by  the  ladders  is 
not  recommended. 

About  the  foot  of  the  imposing  masses  of  rock,  which  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  grows  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  above 
appears  the  naked  grey  conglomerate  cliff.  A  deep  stillness  reigns 
all  around,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  sound  of  the  con- 
vent bells. 

There  is  sufficient  time  between  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
train  to  permit  the  traveller  to  ride  round  all  the  monasteries  (6  dr.), 
and  to  visit  one  of  them.  From  Kalabaka  we  ride  successively  to 
Hagios  Barlaam,  2  hrs.  to  the  N.  via  the  hamlet  of  Kastraki,  Hagia 
Trias,  1  hr.  to  the  S.W.,  Hagios  Stephanos ^  8/4  hr.  to  the  S.,  and 
back  to  Kalabaka,  1  hr.  to  the  W,  —  Many  travellers  content  them- 
selves with  a  visit  to  the  last-named  monastery  as  the  nearest  (horse 
there  and  back  3  dr.).  The  bridle-path  leads  up  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  and  we  may  return  by  a  steep  footpath  on  the  W.  side. 

The  *View  from  the  monastery  of  Hag.  Stephanos  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  W.  Thessalian  plain,  which  is  spread  out  like  a  lake 
"before  the  beholder,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  rugged  Pindos 
chain,  the  nearest  part  of  which  is  the  Ktitziakas  (p.  227).  The  range  of 
hills  on  the  S.  end  of  which  Trikkala  is  situated  looks  like  a  long  peninsula. 
Towards  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Peneios  widens  to  a  considerable  breadth, 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks,  which  unite  in  a  single  course  farther 
down.  About  6  M.  off  in  the  same  direction,  rises  the  steep  conical  hill  named 
SkoHmboM^  the  extensive  ruins  on  which  are  generally  identified  with  the  an- 
cient Phaloreia. 

Fbok  KalabIxa  to  Jankina  ,  the  capital  of  Albania,  the  road  leads 
over  the  pass  of  ZygoM.,  at  the  ».  end  of  the  principal  chain  of  Pindos, 
a  journey  of  two  days.    The  night  is  spent  at  Metzovo. 

26.  From  Phersala  to  Lamia  visl  Domoko. 

This  journey  takes  1^2-2  days,  the  night  being  spent  at  Domokd.  Car- 
riage-road j  horse  7-8  dr.  per  day. 

Phersala^  see  p.  225.  The  road  to  (4  hrs.)  Domok6  runs  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  passes  p/2hr.)  the  copious  spring  of  Qouydva  and 
(lOmin.)  the  insignificant  remains  (to  the  right)  of  a  Palaedkastroj 
and  ascends  gradually  to  the  depression  between  the  hills  of  Skia 
(right)  and  Alogopdti  ('horse's  hoof;  left).  It  then  descends  the 
"W.  slope  of  the  latter.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance,  lies  the 
village  of  Hadji- Amdr,  About  11/2  hr.  from  Phersala  we  cross  the 
outflow  of  a  small  marshy  plain  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  village  Vrysid  ('village  of  springs*)  In  its  W.  corner. 

The  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Vrysia,  8/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  route 
(2  hrs.  from  Phersala),  are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  Proema,  a  town 
of  no  importance  in  ancient  times,  now  known  ^as  Qynaekdkastroj 
or  *Ladies'  Castle',  from  a  mediaeval  legend. 

The  ancient  walls,  built  in  regular  courses  of  squared  stones,  are  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  especially  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill.    The  N 
wall,  however,   which  stood  in  the  plain  and  encircled  the  lower  tov 
has  completely   disappeared.     The  £.  wall ,    strengthened  with  towe 
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stretches  almost  straight  up  the  hill ;  while  the  8.  wall  extends  along  tbe 
edge  of  the  height,  about  390  ft.  above  the  plain.  One  large  gate  w&s 
situated  in  a  depression  to  the  £. ;  another  smaller  gate  opened  near  the 
8.W.  corner;  and  a  third  lay  on  the  saddle  across  which  the  W.  wall  not. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  shepherds'*  dogs  are  rather  a  hindrance 
to  an  inspection  of  the  ruins.  Traces  of  walls  are  also  to  be  seen  on  a 
small  height  to  the  W.,  outside  the  citadel. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.,  we  cross  two  broods,  pass  near  the 
village  of  PournaH  (left)  J  and  ascend  through  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Domokiotikd  Potdmi  to  (2  hrs.)  — 

Doinok6,  a  small  town  (1600  inhab.}  commanded  by  a  strong 
fortress.  TraToUers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  letters  of  intro- 
duction win  find  a  friendly  reception  at  the  ^Episkopf ',  or  bishop's 
house ;  others  must  put  up  with  the  comfortless  accommodation  of 
the  khan  and  the  poor  fare  of  the  cook-shops.  Domok6  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  Th(mmakof(^i.e,  'wonder-cifry'),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  'the  ancient  predecessor  of  the  present  town,  on  account  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  place  of  Thaumakof  in 
history  is,  however,  unimportant.  Besieged  by  Philip  V.  in  B.  C. 
198,  it  was  succoured  by  the  iEtoIlans ;  but  seven  years  later  it 
was  taken  without  a  blow,  like  many  other  Thesaalian  towns,  by 
Acilius  Glabrio  (p.  200).  A  few  scanty  remains  of  the  old  walls 
Btill  linger  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fortifications 
rise ;  and  stones  with  inscriptions  have  been  found  near  the  church 
and  other  parts  of  the  town  and  the  fortress. 

From  Domok6  to  Lamfa  the  distance  is  about  8  hxi,  (car- 
riage, seldom  to  be  had  at  Domok6,  about  60  dr.).  In  1^2  hr.  we 
catch  a  glimpse  to  the  right  of  the  lake  of  Ne%er6  or  Daouklf  (the 
ancient  Xynida)^  surrounded  by  low  hills ;  and  then  gradually 
ascend  to  the  Phourka  Pass  (2790  ft.),  the  lowest  pass  across  Mu 
Othrys.  To  the  E.  the  loftily  situated  monastery  of  Antinitsa 
(p.  203)  is  visible  beyond  a  deep  ravine.  The  road  then  descends 
in  numerous  windings  along  the  verge  of  the  deep  ravine. 

Lamia,  see  p.  202. 
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The  Peloponnesus  (if^  neXoit(S^vir]oo;),  known  from  the  Utei 
middle  ages  until  recently  as  the  Morea  (perhaps  from  its  mi^lberry 
trees),  is  the  southerly,  peninsular  portion  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  connected  with  the  N.  portion  only  hy  the  narrow  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  (3M.  wide).  Its  area  is  8285  sq.M.,  or  including  the 
islands ,  8570  sq.M. ;  its  population  is  813,154.  The  centre  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  hilly  district  of  Arcadia,  which  is  itself  almost 
entirely  encircled  by  mountains.  The  other  districts  either  descend 
from  this  central  mountain-system  to  the  coast  in  successive  ter- 
races (such  as  Achaea,  in  the  N.^  ELis^  on  the  N.E.,  and  Argolis, 
with  Corinth,  in  the  N.W.),  or  project  from  it  in  the  form  of  in- 
dependent peninsulas,  with  mountain  ranges  of  their  own  (e.g. 
Mtssenia  and  Laeonia  to  the  S.).  The  chief  mountains  in  the  N. 
of  Arcadia  are  Aroania  (modern  Chelmos;  7725  ft.)  in  the  middle; 
KylUne  (modern  Ziria\  7790  ft.)  on  the  N.E.,  and  Erymanihos 
(modem  Olonos;  7300  ft.),  with  its  offshoot  Fanachdikon  (modern 
Vcndia;  6320  ft.),  on  the  N.W.  In  the  S.W.  of  Arcadia  rises  the 
Lykaeon  (4660 ft.),  which  is  connected  with  Aft.  ^aUon  (4000  ft.), 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Messenia,  by  the  Nomia  Ore  (mo- 
dern Tetrasi;  4555  ft.).  The  low  hills  of  S.  Arcadia  are  adjoined  by 
Taygetos  (the  mediaval  Pentedaktylon ;  7905  ft.),  the  longest  and 
highest  range  in  the  peninsula ;  while  the  Ariemisiony  Parthenion, 
and  the  other  mountains  on  the  E.  border  of  Arcadia,  with  a  height 
of  4500-5300  ft.,  are  continued  to  the  S.  by  Pamon  (modern  Jda- 
levo;  6365  ft.),  in  the  £.  Laconian  peninsula.  The  chief  rivers  of 
the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Alpheios  (modern  Bouphid'),  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Eurotds  (modem  iri),  flowing  into  the  La- 
conian Qulf. 

However  naturally  these  districts  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  physical  divisions  of  the  country,  they  had  at  no  time  during 
the  period  of  Greek  independence  any  political  significance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  S.W.  subject  to  Sparta,  there 
were  hardly  any  political  entities  in  the  Peloponnesus  beyotid  the 
city-republics.  After  what  is  known  as  the  Doric  migration  which 
introduced  the  Dorians  and  other  N.  Greek  peoples  in^  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  left  them  conquerors  over  the  earlier  Achaan  settlers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Doric  stock,  while  those  of  the  mountainous  interior,  and  of 
the  N.  and  N.W.  coasts  were  included  in  the  Achaean-SoUc  family. 

The  earliest  invasions  of  the  N.  races  were  the  temporary  preda- 
tory raids  of  the  Goths  in  the  years  267  and  395  of  our  era  (comp. 
p.  44) ;  the  peninsula,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  remained  subject 
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to  the  Byzantine  empire.    But  in  the  6th  and  the  two  following 
centuries  appeared  the  Avars,  Slavs,  and  other  tribes,  who  establist- 
ed  themselves  in  the  country  and  in  a  great  measure  dislodged  the 
Greeks.  Converted,  however,  to  Christianity  by  the  Byzantines,  these 
strangers  from  the  N.  gradually  adopted  the  Greek  tongue,   so  ciiat 
by  the  10th  cent,  it  was  once  more  the  language  of  the  country. 
In  1204  and  1205    Oeoffroy  de   Villehardouin  and  Ouillaume  dt 
Champlitte  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  aid  of  their  Bur- 
gundian  knights;   and  the  latter  assumed  the  title  of  Trince  of 
Morea.'    GeofiFroy  de.  Yillehardouin  succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and 
the  dignity  remained  in  his  family  until  1278.    The  country  mean- 
while was  divided  into  14  baronies;    and  baronial  castles  were 
everywhere  built,  after  the  manner  of  "W.  Christendom.   The  coasts 
were  occupied  by  the  Venetians.    From  1278  till  1383  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  in  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  AnjoUj 
who  ruled  it  by  means  of  governors.   Before  the  close  of  the  13th 
cent,  the  Byzantines  had  again  effected  a  footing  on  the  peninsula, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  it  was  once  more  subject  to 
their  power,   despite  the  invasion  of  the  pastoral  Albanians,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  century  before.  When  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  fell  before  the  Ottoman  power,  the  Peloponnesus  also, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  coast-settlements,   passed  in 
1460  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks.    In  1685  the  Venetian 
general  Francesco  Morosini  landed   in  the  Peloponnesus  with  an 
army,  largely  recruited  in  Germany,  and  in  three  years  was  master 
of  the  entire  peninsula;  but  the  Venetian  power  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time  (till  1715).  —  The  population  of  the  Peloponnesus  is 
described  as  a  hellenized  mixed  race.    It  includes  about  50,000 
Albanians,  chiefly  in  Corinth  and  Argolis. 

l^ext  to  Athens  and  Attica,  the  Peloponneflus  is  the  most  extensively 
visited  part  of  Greece.  Some  travellers  content  themselves  with  an  ex- 
pedition from  Corinth  to  Mycenae  and  Nauplia  and  a  visit  to  Olympia^ 
while  others  make  in  addition  a  circular  tour  through  the  entire  peninsala 
(comp.  p.  xxi).  Railways  have  been  opened  from  Corinth  to  Argot  and 
Nauplia  (B.  29),  and  TripoUUa  (B.  35)^  from  Corinth  to  ItUrm  (B.  28)  and 
from  Patras  to  Pyrgos  and  Olympia  and  to  Katakolon^  with  a  branch  from. 
KavoMila  to  KylUne  (R.  46),  and  from  Kalamata  to  Diavolitgi  (B.  48).  The 
number  of  good  Boadb  is  steadily  increasing.  The  sail  round  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  the  Greek  coasting-steamers  is  also  very  interesting^  comp. 
RB.  31,  33,  &  45^  also  pp.  xix-xx. 

27,  Gorinth  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  (BB.  12,  28,  29)  lies  near  the  Steamboat 
Landing-Flace  (B.  13).  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  dr. ;  the  boatmen  often 
make  extortionate  demands. 

Hotels  and  Beataurants.  Bailway  Bestaijbant,  good;  in  connection 
with  it  is  the  adjoining  H6tel  dk  la  Gabe,  bed  5  dr.  — In  the  town,  V**' 
from  the  station:  XsNODOCHfoN  to  Stehua  (ffdtel  de  la  Cowonne),  a  fadrly 
good  house,  bed  2-3  dr. ;  XBNODOCHfoN  ton  Pabision  (Hdtel  de  Paris),  similar. 

Carriage  in  the  town  1  dr.;  to  Old  Corinth  10-12  dr.,  less  in  a  smaller 
vehicle.  —  Horse  to  the  Acro-Corinth  and  back  (5  hrs.)  4-5  dr.    The  keeper 
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of  the  railway-restaurant  will  procure  horses  and  carriages  on  request.  — 
Travellers  arriving  by  the  3  p.m.  train  should  proceed  at  once  to  Old 
Corinth,  hut  should  take  care  not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  the  Acro- 
Corinth  (provisions  should  be  taken). 

Corinth  (K6pivfto;),  a  regularly  built  littletown  with  4100  inhab., 

ig  of  quite  modern  origin,  haying  been  founded  barely  40  years  ago. 

The  ancient  town  lay  about  3^2  ^*  ^o  ^^^  S.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 

citadel  of  Acro-Gorinth.   A  Tillage  stood  on  this  site  during  the 

middle  ages  and  down  to  1858,  when  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake.    The  inhabitants  then  founded  the  present  little 

town,  which  lies  quite  close  to  the  sea. 

The  unusually  favourable  situation  of  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus  con- 
necting N.  Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seas  on  both  sides  of  the  country,  early  made  it  a  centre  of  far-reaching 
commercial  enterprises  and  the  great  emporium  for  the  produce  of  both 
the  £.  and  the  W.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  town  was  the  astute 
S%$f(pho$,  and  its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra.  The  Phce- 
nician  element  was  present  here  in  strong  force  and  exercised  a  very 
powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  social  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants. This  influence  was  manifested  not  only  by  the  cult  of  the  Si- 
donian  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  in  the  citadel,  with  its  Asiatic  service  of  the 
Hierodouli,  and  by  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Helkart  on  the  Isthmus 
(p.  237),  but  also  by  the  ancient  manufactures  of  purple  and  woven  stufis, 
and  by  the  commercial  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  public  life 
of  the  city.  Even  the  strongly-marked  and  severe  character  of  the  Do- 
rians, who  forced  an  entrance  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  was  lost  in  the  luxur- 
ious trading-city.  Corinth  planted  numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  most 
famous  were  Syracuse,  Potidcea,  and  Corcyra.  Until  the  Persian  wars  its 
only  rivals  as  the  leading  centre  of  trade  in  the  Greek  world  were  i£gina 
(p.  136)  and  Miletos  in  Asia  Minor. 

Corinth  was  at  first  an  oligarchy.  The  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Baeehiad<u^  a  family  of  the  stock  of  the  Herakleidse,  who,  however, 
were  overthrown  about  B.C.  657  by  Eypselos.  Under  the  tyrants  {Kyptelos^ 
B.C.  657-629;  Periander,  B.C.  629-585;  And  PsammetichoSy  murdered  in  B.C. 
562),  who  depended  on  the  people  for  support,  Corinth  was  mightiest  and 
its  people  happiest.  Under  the  restored  rule  of  the  oligarchy,  the  Corin> 
thians,  who  had  but  little  warlike  ambition  and  had  taken  but  a  modest 
share  in  the  Persian  wars,  attached  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  irresistible  advance 
of  Athens.  It  was  Corinth  that  specially  Instigated  Sparta  to  the  decisive 
trial  of  strength  with  Athens.  But  the  greatness  of  Corinth  was  already 
on  the  wane  when  the  overthrow  of  its  rival  in  B.C.  404  (p.  43)  for  a 
moment  freed  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  nothing  availed  to  recall  its 
former  splendour.  The  so-called  Corinthian  War  (B.C.  395-387),  in  which 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth  endeavoured  to  clip  the  wings  of  Sparta,  was 
partly  waged  within  the  Corinthian  territories. 

With  the  exception  of  the  short  prosperity  of  the  Achsean  League 
(B.C.  24^222),  the  citadel  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians  from 
B.C.  335  to  B.C.  197.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Bo- 
mans  in  B.C.  196  (p.  237),  Corinth  became  the  head  of  a  new  Acheean 
League;  but  its  rebellion  against  Rome  was  punished  (probably  at  the 
instance  of  the  commercial  party  in  the  Roman  senate)  with. the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  city  by  the  victorious  consul  Lucius  Mummius, 
The  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery,  its  territories  were  divided, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  its  site  lay  desolate.  Csesar  refounded  the  town 
and  planted  there  a  civil  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  freedmen,  which 
speedily  attained  a  new  prosperity,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  proconsul 
of  Achaea.  This  was  the  Corinth  that  St.  Paul  knew,  the  most  splendid 
commercial  city  of  Greece,  and  the  chosen  abode  of  luxurious  materialism 
and  frivolous  immorality.  Here  the  apostle  founded  a  community,  whose 
later  divisions  he  reproves  in  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
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In  the  middle  ages  Corinth  posaessed  no  importance.  The  fortress 
of  Acro-Corinth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1458,  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians  in  1682,  and  from  1715  till  1821  was  again  in  Turkish  pos- 
session. Byron  describes  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1715  in  his  ^Slage 
of  Corinth'. 

A  yiflit  to  the  aite  of  Old  Corinth  and  theAcxo-Oorinth  on  hoise 
01  mule  (p.  232)  takes  5  hrs.,  theie  and  hack;  driving  U  pxacti- 
cahle  to  Old  Corinth.  The  loute  at  first  follows  the  Patras  road, 
which  Is  crossed  hy  the  railway,  and  then  diveiges  to  the  left. 

The  village  of  Old  Corinth  (PalatarK6rintho9)  consists  of  a  few 
houses  only.  Visitors  usually  halt  at  a  tavern  olose  beside  tbe 
venerable  columns  of  an  ancient  temple.  Ancient  Corinth  lay  in 
the  plain  sloping  gradually  up  to  the  foot  of  the  citadel-crowned 
rock  of  Aero- Corinth.  The  town-walls  began  on  the  E.  and  W. 
slopes  of  the  Acropolis  and  were  prolonged  on  the  N. ,  beyond  the 
city  proper,  to  include  the  port  of  Ltchaeon  (now  called  Diavcdiki), 
The  best  known  of  the  suburbs  is  Kraneion^  the  abode  of  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  who  was  visited  here  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  town  proper  is  said  to  have  been  40  stadia  (4-5  M.),  or 
with  the  suburbs  85  stadia.  If  the  walls  running  down  to  the  sea 
be  also  included  the  circuit  was  about  12  M. 

The  *Temple,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Doric  style 
(comp.  p.  333),  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  town  that  calls  for 
notice.    According  to  the  common  opinion  the  building  was  perip- 
teral, with   six  columns  at  each  end;   and  of  these  flve  on  the 
W.  side,  with  the  two  immediately  adjoining  on  the  S. ,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  entablature,  are  still  preserved.    There  were 
15  columns  on  each  side.   The  interior  was  occupied  by  two  cellap, 
each  with  a  portico  of  its  own.    The  £.  cella  Was  the  larger;  it  was 
oblong  in  form  and  contained  8  interior  columns.    The  smaller 
W.  cella  was  almost  square,  and  had  only  4  interior  columns.    It 
has  been  supposed  from  this  arrangement  that  the  temple  sheltered 
two  different  cults.    The  building  material  is  a  rough  and  porous 
limestone,  overlaid  with  a  reddish-yellow  stucco.    The  monolithic 
columns  have  16  flutes  and  taper  regularly  towards  the  top.   Their 
extraordinarily  massive  proportions  (height  23 Y2  ^^  ;  diameter  at 
the  base  5  ft.  8  in.,  at  the  top  4  ft.  3  in.)  combine  with  the  pro- 
jecting capitals  and  heavy  entablature  to  produce  an  impression 
of  hoary  antiquity.  —  A  long  wall  and  other  remains  exhumed  in 
1892  by  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  94) ;  a  large  block  of  rock 
with  several  niches  and  chambers ;  the  so-called  Bath  of  Aphrodite 
(XouTp6  Tfjc ' AtppoSlx^c  J  1/4  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
marking  the  N.  limit  of  the  old  town),  with  narrow  artificial  channels, 
from  which  spring  water  flows;  and  the  remains  of  9,  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre (3/4  M.  to  the  E.,  towards  the  Isthmus)  are  hardly  worth 
a  visit. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ** Acro-Corinth,  possible  from  the 
W.  side  only,  should  not  be  omitted.    The  lower  entrance  may  be 
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reached  in  1  hr.  from  the  ruined  temple  on  horseback  (3  dr.)  or  on 
foot.  The  mediffiyal  fortifloationfl,  which  form  a  triple  line  on  the 
side  hy  whioh  we  enter,  have  a  circuit  of  about  IV2  ^*  At  oikly  a 
very  few  places  have  the  ancient  remains  been  directly  used ;  several 
Venetian  cannon  still  lie  scattered  about.  After  passing  through  the 
third  gateway,  we  mount  to  the  left,  at  first  following  an  indistinct 
path  through  the  rank  vegetation.  The  innumerable  ruins  of  small 
houses  and  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Turkish  chapels,  the  whole 
forming  a  scene  of  perfect  chaos,  date  from  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries.  In  25  min.  fh>m  the  lower  entrance  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis  (1886  ft.),  which  descends  precipitously  on  the 
N.  side.  Here  we  notice  the  remains  of  a  Turkish  oratory,  and  to 
the  W.  of  it  a  few  large  blocks  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The 
**yiew  which  now  presents  itself  was  famous  even  in  antiquity.  It 
embraces  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  districts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  of  the  Isthmus,  which  lies  spread  out  like 

a  map  at  the  foot  of  the  observer. 

^To  the  S.  OUT  gaze  commanda  the  valleys  stretching  towards  the 
Mountains  of  Argolis^  as  well  as  those  bare  mountain  walls  themselves, 
which  conceal  the  plain  of  Argos  and  descend  abruptly  on  the  E.  into 
the  Saronie  Oulf.  To  the  W.  towers  the  lofty  I/^orth  Arcadian  Chain, 
with  the  snowy  Ziria  (Kyllene)  and  Ohelmos  (Aroania),  while  in  front  of 
it  a  fruitful  plain  extends  along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  ancient  Sikyon.  To 
the  N.  we  look  across  the  town,  lying  far  below  at  our  feet,  to  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  above  which  rises  the  hilly  penin- 
sula of  Per€Khora  (the  ancient  Peraea)^  stretching  to  the  W.  from  the 
Geran&am  Mts.  and  ending  in  the  abrupt  promontory  of  ffaffiot  NikoUxot 
(Hera  Akraea).  Farther  to  the  N.  the  massive  ranges  of  Boeotian  Fhoeis^ 
Locriiy  and  jEtoUa  seem  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  and  to  shut 
in  the  Corinthian  Oulf  like  a  great  inland  lake.  Most  imposing  of  all  is 
ParncusoSf  which  rears  its  summit,  snow-clad  until  far  on  in  the  spring,  a 
few  leagues  from  the  farther  side  of  the  gulf.  Near  it,  to  the  left,  are 
the  still  loftier  Kiona  and  Vardoittia  (Korax)y  and  to  the  right  the  lower 
but  boldly-shaped  Helicon,  the  hill  of  the  Muses,  and  Kithatrony  which 
adjoins  the  mountains  of  Attica.  To  the  £.  spreads  the  Saronie  Gulf, 
with  Salatniiy  jEffinUy  and  its  smaller  islands  and  rocks,  while  beyond  is 
the  Attic  peninsula,  with  the  long  Hymettos  and  the  HiUt  of  Laurion 
tracing  the  horizon  as  far  as  Sunion"  (W.  Yischer).  In  clear  weather 
Athens  is  visible  from  this  point  \  the  Acropolis,  with  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  glistening  white  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  in  front  of  Hymettos  and 
Lykabettos,  may  be  distinguished. 

As  we  descend  we  keep  close  by  the  E.  wall  in  order  to  visit  the 
remarkable  spring  of  Pircne,  about  ^4  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  summit.  This 
spring  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Sisyphos  by  the  river-god 
Asopos  in  return  for  his  having  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the 
latter's  daughter  iEgina,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Ao- 
eording  to  another  legend  the  stream  gushed  forth  at  a  stroke  of 
the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The  entrance  is  to  the  8.E.  of  a  long  ruined 
barrack,  between  its  outside  stair  and  a  dismounted  cannon.  We 
descend  by  a  wooden  ladder  into  the  well-house,  which  was  covered 
with  a  vaidt  even  in  Roman  times ;  on  the  pilasters  are  a  few  ancient 
inscriptions.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  at  the  first  glance  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  far  it  covers  the  rocky  steps  below.  —  Folic 
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ing  a  path  from  this  spring  past  the  S.  summit  of  the  hill,  we' ob- 
serve to  the  right,  not  far  from  the  highest  gateway  and  beside  the 
lower  part  of  a  minaret,  a  large  ciBtern  (16  ft.  deep,  98  ft.  long,  and 
32  ft.  broad),  a  hnge  relic  of  the  Roman  period. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Acro-Corinth,  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep 
depression,  is  the  slightly  lower  height  of  Penteskouphia ,  also 
crowned  by  a  small  fortress.  To  the  S.  rises  MU  /S&ona  (2305  ft.) 


Abont  11/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  New  Corinth  is  the  W.  entiance  to 
the  Ship'Canaly  opened  on  6th  Aug.  1893,  which  cuts  across  the 
IflthmuB  of  Corinth.  By  directly  connecting  the  Gulf  of  OoTinth 
with  the  Saronic  Gulf,  it  shortens  the  journey  from  the  Adriatic  to 
Piraeus  by  202  M.  (distance  from  the  island  of  Kephallenia  to  Piraetis 
round  the  Peloponnesus  366  M.,  through  the  Canal  134  M. ;  comp. 
p.  xix).  The  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  was  familiar 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  seriously  entertained  during  the  time  of 
CaBsar,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  Traces  of  the  work  of  Nero  still  exist. 
The  present  canal  was  begun  in  1881  by  a  French  company  which, 
however,  ceased  operations  in  1889,  and  the  completion  was  left  to 
a  Greek  company.  Two  imposing  breakwaters,  each  785  ft.  long, 
with  lighthouses  at  the  ends,  protect  the  "W.  entrance,  where  a  new 
town,  Poseidoniaf  is  springing  up. 

About  2^/2  M.  to  the  N.  lie  the  hot  baths  of  Loutraki,  much  frequent- 
ed in  summer  Fair  aecomodation  may  be  obtained  in  the  ffdtel  JSJatcutema^ 
kept  by  J^ramythiotu,  and  In  a  'd^pendance'  of  the  Sdtel  Stemma  at  New 
Corinth. 

The  canal  is  100ft  in  breadth,  31/2  M.  in  length,  and  26  ft. 
in  depth.  For  a  distance  of  about  1  M.  it  is  cut  Into  the  rock.  The 
height  of  water  in  the  E.  and  W.  sea  being  nearly  equal,  no  sluices 
were  required.  About  1 M.  from  its  W,  end  it  is  spanned  by  the  iron 
bridge  (170  ft.  high)  of  the  Athens  and  Corinth  Railway,  mentioned 
at  p.  150.  A  lighthouse  has  been  built  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Isthmian  ridge  (256  ft.  aboye  the  sea),  and  is  visible  for  a  great 
distance  on  either  side. 

The  E.  entrance  of  the  canal  is  also  protected  by  breakwaters 
with  lighthouses,  and  another  small  town,  called  Isthmiaj  has  grown 
np  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance.  A  little  to  the  N.  are  the  unim- 
portant remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Schoinos,  Farther  to  the  E. 
lies  the  former  landing-place  Kalamaki  (p.  150). 

Kenchreae,  the  other  E.  port  of  ancient  Corinth,  mentioned  In 
Acts,  xviii.  18,  lay  about  3  M.  farther  to  the  S. 

Scarcely  1/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  E.  entrance  of  the  canal  and 
about  as  far  to  the  S.E.  of  the  second  bridge,  is  the  enclosure  of  the 
ancient  Isthmian  Sanctuaeibs,  within  which  now  lie  the  chapel 
of  Hagio8  Jodnnes  and  the  ruins  of  two  other  chapels.  This  sacred  en- 
closure has  since  1883  become  better  known  owing  to  the  excayations 
of  the  French  School  (p.  94).  The  surrounding  wall,  of  which  only 
';he  lower  courses  are  now  extant,  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pen- 
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tagcn  and  closely  adjoins  the  Isthmian  wall  (p.  237),  with  which 
in  fact  it  coincided  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  for  a  distance  of  220  yds. ; 
its  £.  side  is  shaped  like  a  half-moon.  The  chief  entrance  is  on  the 
N.E.  side ;  part  of  the  paving  of  the  broad  road  leading  through  it 
has  been  preserved,  and  the  old  chariot-tracks  are  distinctly  re- 
cognisable. There  seems  to  have  been  a  second  entrance  on  the 
"W.  side,  and  a  third  opened  on  the  S.E.,  towards  the  stadion.  The 
precincts  formerly  contained  the  temples  of  Poseidon  and  Pa- 
laemon  or  Melikertes  (the  PhoBnician  god  Melkart),  but  no  traces 
of  these  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  institution  of  the  Isthmian 
Games,  which  were  held  every  two  years,  was  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
and  they  were  therefore  especially  frequented  by  the  Athenians, 
whilst  the  Spartans  and  Eleians  avoided  them.  The  athletic  exercises 
took  place  in  the  Siadion,  now  more  resembling  a  natural  hollow. 
Here  Alexander  the  Great  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  as  the  leader 
of  all  the  Greeks,  before  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  B.C.  336;  and 
here  in  B.C.  196  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  announced  to  the  Greeks 
the  gift  of  independence  vouchsafed  them  by  the  Romans.  To  the 
W.  of  the  temple  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Graaco-Roman  Theatre.  Farther  to 
the  W.  Is  a  tunnel,  intended,  like  a  similar  one  near  the  Isthmus 
wall,  to  carry  off  the  rain-water. 

The  famous  Isthmian  Wally  which  ran  across  the  Isthmus,  may 
still  be  traced  for  its  entire  length,  though  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially to  the  W.,  it  no  longer  appears  above  the  earth.  Some  por- 
tions seem  to  date  from  the  most  remote  period ;  but  the'  chief  re- 
mains are  not  older  than  the  restorations  under  Valerian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D,},  Justinian  (6th  cent.),  and  the  Venetians.  Close  by  the  N. 
side  of  the  wall  and  near  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Kalamaki,  beside 
a  guard-house,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  the  Diolkoa,  ot  tram- 
way, on  which  small  ships  were  transported  across  the  Isthmus.  — 
The  walk  hence  to  New  Corinth  takes  1  hr.  more. 

28.  From  Corinth  to  Patras. 

80VaM.  Railway  in  4V4-5  hrs.  (fares  15  dr.  80, 12  dr.  401. ;  retara  ticket, 
valid  for  two  days,  28  dr.  40,  19  dr.  85 1.).  From  Athens  to  Patras  in 
7V4-8V4  brs.  (36  dr.  501.,  21  dr.;  return-ticket,  valid  for  four  days,  47  dr. 
70,  33  dr.  60 1.).  —  Views  chiefly  to  the  right. 

Corinth,  see  p.  232.  —  The  railway,  which  skirts  the  sea  nearly 
the  whole  way,  passes  through  a  richly  watered  district  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  currants.  The 
E.  part  of  this  district,  now  called  the  Plain  of  Foc/ia,  belonged  in 
ancient  times  to  Corinth  and  Sikyon,  and  the  W.  part  belonged  to 
Ach»a.  Round  the  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen  the  dazzling 
white  fields  prepared  for  drying  the  currants.  Most  of  the  torrents 
and  streams,  which  fill  their  broad  channels  after  heavy  rain  only, 
are  crossed  by  iron  bridges. 
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As  the  train  emerges  from  the  station  we  see,  to  the  left,  the 
Acro-Oorinth,  with  Old  Corinth  and  the  temple  at  its  base ;  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  Acro-Corinth  is  the  mined  castle  of 
Penteskonphia  (p.  236).  To  the  right,  close  to  the  sea,  MeB  Lec^son 
(p.  234),  between  two  long  barren  hills.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
gnlf  the  promontory  of  Hagios  Nikolaos  (Hera  Akraea;  p.  160)  rises 
from  the  sea.  Beyond  (51/2  M.)  Perigidli  we  cross  the  Longo  P6tamo, 
descending  from  KleonSB  (p.  241).  —  7  M.  A98O8,  Near  (8  M.) 
Vrachdti  the  train  crosses  the  small  river  of  Nemea  (p.  241).  — 
10  M.  Kokkoni. 

11  M.  Velio.  To  the  left,  3  M.  distant,  on  the  lofty  grey  terrace 
between  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Asopos  and  theHelisson  (see  below), 
lies  the  small  village  of  Vasilikd,  indicated  by  the  spire  of  Its  mod- 
em church.  It  its  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau  occupied  by 
the  site  of  ancient  Sikyon. 

Sikyon  (* cucumber  town"),  originally  called  Jfikdn^  ('poppy  towB*),  wm 
founded  by  the  iBgalean  lonians,  and  passed  later  into  the  hands  of  Do- 
rians from  Argos.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridae  it  rose  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity,  as  the  school  of  art  named  after  the  town  suf- 
ficiently attests.  Sikyon  possessed  a  treasury  of  its  own  at  Olympia  (p.  396). 
Its  coins,  bearing  fhe  device  of  a  flying  dove,  circulated  far  and  wide. 
After  its  second  foundation  by  Demetrios  Poliorlcetes  (p.  217^  B.C.  308), 
the  town  enjoyed  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  due  mainly  to  the  activity  of 
its  citizen  AratoSy  who  procured  the  adhesion  of  Sikyon,  Corinth.,  and 
other  Peloponnesian  towns  to  the  Achaean  League.  The  town  also  enjojed 
the  favour  of  the  Romans.  Th«  ruins  are  considerable.  The  Thbatrb,  to 
the  W.  of  Vasilikd,  abuts  on  an  eminence,  from  which  it  is  in  great 
part  hewn.  The  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  an  unusual  number  of 
stairways ;  and  two  vaulted  tunnels  gave  admission  to  parts  of  tbe  audi- 
torium. The  supports  of  fhe  stage  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  17ear  the  theatre  is 
an  Aqueduct  and  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Stadion,  with  a  well-preserved  sub- 
structure on  the  17.E.,  formed  of  carefully  hewn  polygonal  blocks.  Frag- 
ments of  this  and  other  ruina  lie  strewn  over  the  entire  terrace. 

The  tabular  mountain  in  the  background  is  the  Phouka  (2060  ft), 
the  ancient  Apesas^  on  which  Perseus  is  said  to  have  saoriiiced  to 
Zeus  Apesantios,  To  the  "W.,  over  the  low  and  white-streaked  hills 
in  the  foreground,  rises  the  jagged  chain  of  Kyllene  (p.  239),  the 
summits  of  which  are  generally  shrouded  in  clouds.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  rise  the  mountains  of  Megara,  which 
are  continued  by  Kith(uron  (p.  175)  and  the  two  groups  of  Helicon 
(p.  167),  the  former  somewhat  in  the  background  and  the  latter 
close  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  Velio  the  railway  crosses  the  ancient  river  Asopos ^  and 
just  beyond  (13  M.)  Kidto  the  small  Heliason,  now  named  Lechova, 
—  The  narrow  strip  of  coast  which  joins  the  plain  of  Vocha  (end- 
ing at  Kiato)  with  the  plain  of  iEgion  is  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers  and  torrents,  some  of  them  issuing  from  deep  gorges  among 
the  mountains.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  small  rlTer 
Lalidti,  the  ancient  SelleeiSj  near  (16  lif .)  Dimini/6.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  richly  varied  landscapes  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
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consists  in  the  long  tows  of  cypresses,  In  some  places,  as  at  (171/2  M.) 
Melissi  and  Xylokastro,  forming  entire  woods,  whereas  in  the  rest 
of  (Greece  this  favourite  tree  of  the  Turks  is  but  rarely  seen.  — 
191/2  M.  Sykid.  —  Before  (2II/2  M.)  Xyl6kastro  the  train  crosses  the 
wild  and  impetuous  TrikalitikoSj  the  ancient  8y8  or  Sythas,  which 
formed  the  E.  boundary  of  the  district  of  Achaea  ot,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally caUed,  MgialoB  ('coast-land*). 

Xyl6kafltro  is  tbe  starting-point  for  the  easy  ascent  of  the  Kyllene 
(ii/s  day).  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Trikalitikos  to  THkkcOa  (3403  ft.), 
where  accommodation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Notarat  family.  Next 
day  we  mount  to  (1V2  hr.)  a  plateau  on  which  is  a  shepherd's  camp,  whence 
we  aaeend  (no  path)  in  2  hrs.  to  the  top  of  the  Kyllene,  now  called  Ziria 
(W.  peak  7790  ft.  \  E.  peak  6940  ft.).  Descent  on  the  S. W.  to  Goura^  see  p.  296. 

At  (25  M.)  Kam&H  the  cone-shaped  hill  of  Koryphe  (2400  ft.) 
comes  into  view  on  the  left.  At  its  base  probably  lay  the  small  town 
of  Donussa^  which  belonged,  like  the  harbour  of  Aristonautae,  to 
the  high-lying  mountain-town  of  PeUene  (near  Zougta),  —  Beyond 
Kamari  the  ancient  Jfrioa,  now  named  PhdnUsa  ('murderess'),  enters 
the  sea.  Between  (29^/2^.)  LykopoHd,  where  the  egg-shaped  Awptf 
comes  into  sight  at  the  end  of  a  nigged  mountain  ridge,  and  (30  M.) 
Stomi  we  cross  the  Skoupdko  Potdmij  and  at  (34i/2  M.)  Dervini 
the  Zacholitiko  Potdmi.  The  short  stretch  of  coast-land  here,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  olive-groves,  is  called  M&ora  Litkaria  ('black 
stones*).  The  port  at  this  point  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the 
town  of  (371/2  M.)  JEgifa^  situated  about  IV2  M.  inland,  on  a  spur 
of  the  EvrosHna,  —  Immediately  beyond  (39^/2  M.)  Ahrdta  we  cross 
the  stream  of  that  name,  the  ancient  Krathis^  which  never  wholly 
dries  up.  On  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  to  the  E.  of  the  bay  of  Itia 
(p.  150),  the  lofty  PamassoA  (p.  157)  rears  its  head  above  the  low 
Kirphis,  —  44  M.  Pldtanos ;  46i/2  M.  Trdpeza;  471/2  M.  Diak6ptika, 
at  the  entrance  to  a  deep  ravine. 

As  we  enter  the  coast-plain  of  ^Egion  we  pass  the  broad  delta 
formed  by  the  Kerynites^  now  called  Vouphousia,  and  the  SelinuSj 
now  named  after  iEgion.  —  62  M.  Rizdmylo.  Above  this  village 
lay  the  ancient  Keryneia.  —  54  M.  TSmeni. 

561/2  M.  JBgion.  —  The  XbwodochIok  of  Livathinos,  to  the  W.  of 
the  railway'Station,  is  dean  (bed  l^/zdr.)  and  has  a  fair  restaurant.  There 
are  a  few  small  iLenodoohia  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  —  Steahbb 
to  U4a^  twice  weekly  vi&  Vistrinitza  and,  Galax  idi  (p.  34);  fares  6  dr.  75, 
4  dr.  80 1. 

^gion  or  jEgiunij  a  town  with  7000  inhab.  and  next  to  Patras 
and  Corinth  the  most  important  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  still 
generally  known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Vostitza.  In  virtue  of  its 
central  situation  it  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  foremost  place  in 
AcJmeaj  and  the  deliberations  of  the  AchsBan  League  were  generally 
held  in  an  adjacent  grove  (Homarion).  The  railway-station  lies  in 
the  lower  town,  which  mainly  consists  of  the  storehouses  of  the 
currant-merchants  and  contains  the  chief  spring  of  the  place,  rising 
to  the  surface  by  16  separate  openings.    On  the  harbour-embank- 
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ment,  -which,  has  been  restored  on  the  ancient  lines,  i£  anothei 
copious  spring  with  9  mouths.  The  ancient  approach  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  town,  repaved  in  modem  days,  leads  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  clilf,  probably  of  natural  origin  but  artificially  widened. 
The  upper  town,  which  lies  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  a  rayine, 
contains  several  handsome  private  dwellings,  among  which  that  of 
the  Panagiotdpouloa  family  is  conspicuous.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity, including  a  subterranean  passage  in  the  garden  of  M.  Theodo- 
r6poulo8,  are  unimportant.  The  town  suffered  very  severely  ftom 
an  earthquake  on  Sept.  lOth,  1888.  —  The  harbour  of  iEgion  is  the 
best  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  plain  around  the  town  is  covered 
•with  luxuriant  grape  and  currant  vineyards  and  also  contains  a  fevr 
olive  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  hills  rising  in  the  backfi^ound, 
beyond  the  plain ,  are  the  Mavrikiotis  and  the  KolokotrdnU.  — 
About  4^2  M.  to  the  E.  lay  the  ancient  Helihe  (p.  301). 

From  j£gion  to  Kalamryta  (railway  under  conBtruction),  see  pp.  301-299. 

The  fertile  littoral  plain,  on  which  the  best  currants  grow,  now 
becomes  narrower.  The  iEtolian  Mts.  (Korax,  with  the  two  chief 
peaks  of  Kiona  and  Vardouaia)  are  visible  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gulf.  —  591/2  M.  Mourld;  61  M.  Selianittka.  The  rail- 
way crosses  the  Erineoa,  just  before  (62  M.)  Kamarae.  Farther 
on  the  mountains  stretch  right  down  to  the  sea,  and  in  some  places 
the  railway  has  had  to  be  cut  in  the  rocks.  —  Beyond  (66  M.) 
Lampfre  the  railway  is  carried  along  the  sea  on  lofty  retaining 
walls  and  iron  bridges.  —  70V2  ^*  PsathdpyrgoSj  also  called  Zachou- 
liotika,  —  The  train  now  crosses  a  rushing  mountain  torrent  (dry 
in  summer)  by  an  iron  bridge,  borne  by  108  buttresses. — 74 1/2  M* 
Hagioa  VaaUioa;  16^2^-  Vemardeika, 

The  railway  now  enters  the  coast-plain  of  Patras,  which  is 
covered  with  cnrrant-plantations.  To  the  right  of  (77  M.)  Rhfon 
are  the  forts  of  Morea  and  Roumelia  (p.  33).  —  79  M.  Voaaitika. 

8OV2  M.  Patraa,  see  p.  28.  The  station  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  near  the  harbour. 

29,  From  Corinth  to  Nauplia. 

40  H.  Bailwat  in  2s/4  lira,  (fares  7  dr.  40,  6  dr.  16  1.;  return-ticket, 
valid  for  two  days,  14  dr.,  9  dr.  85  1. ;  return-ticket  from  Athens  to  Nauplia, 
valid  for  four  days,  90  dr.  80 1.,  20  dr.).  Through-train  from  Athens  to 
Argos  once  or  twice  daily.  Passengers  from  Athens  usually  change  car- 
riages at  Corinth. —  Beat  views  to  the  left. 

Corinth,  see  p.  232.  —  Directly  on  emerging  from  the  town  om 
line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Patras  (R.  28)  and  beyond  the 
barracks  (on  the  left)  turns  to  the  S.  towards  the  long  chain  of  the 
Oneia  Mta.  (1910  ft.).  Near  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  to  the 
left,  lies  (572^0  Jiexamiliaj  where  some  tombs  with  fresco-paint- 
ings have  been  discovered,  near  the  ruins  of  a  rude  brick  building 
of  the  Roman  period.  —  To  the  rigt  appears  the  steep  £.  slope  of 
the  Acro-Corinth ,  surmounted  by  its  Venetian  battlements,  and 
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than  the  pointed  summits  of  Penteskoaphia  and  the  rocky  peaks  of 
the  rngged  Ptilokorachi.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  chains  of  green 
hills,  among  which  lies  the  village  of  C^Va^O  Ai^ikia  (not  visible 
from  the  railway),  known  as  the  place  where  the  so-called  Tenean 
Apollo  was  found  fp.  Lxxili).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Arachnaeon  (p.  244).  Shortly  before  reaching  Chiliomodi  we  see 
to  the  left  a  large  homestead  ('metochi'),  which  belongs  to  the 
convent  of  Fhaneromeni,  hidden  in  a  gorge  to  the  "W. 

121/2  M.  ChiliomodL  The  line  now  turas  to  the  W.  and  tra- 
verses the  domain  of  the  ancient  Tenea^  which  lay  2^/2  M.  to  the  S., 
on  the  flat-topped  hill  above  the  twin- villages  of  Kleniaes  (a  cor- 
rnption  of  Kleonas),  and  formerly  belonged  to  Corinth.  —  We 
then  enter  the  domain  of  Corinth*s  small  rival,  Kleonae,  the  chief 
place  in  which  is  now  (I672M.)  Hagios  Vasilios  (rfmts.).  The  an- 
cient town  of  Kleonae  was  situated  on  a  gentle  hill,  which  is  visible 
to  the  N.W.,  rising  from  the  plain,  to  the  right  of  a  small  grove  of 
trees;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  wall,  which  was  about 
6  ft.  in  thickness  and  defended  by  towers,  now  remain.  The  ruins 
■which  crown  the  mountain-spur  rising  abruptly  above  the  village  of 
Hagios  Yasilios  are  those  of  a  medisBval  castle. 

The  range  is  continued  towards  the  W.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Treton  Mts,^  and  is  skirted  by  the  railway,  which  gradually  ascends, 
reaching  its  highest  point  at  (20  M.)  Nemea. 


The  ancient  ruined  temple  of  Nemea  lies  about  3  M.  to  theN.W. 
of  the  railway,  and  is  reached  by  a  path  which  crosses  the  hill 
and  then  descends  into  the  little  valley  of  Nemea  (1195  ft.).  Ajfew 
minutes  before  we  quit  the  slope  we  notice,  to  the  right  of  the  path, 
a  well  surrounded  by  silver  poplars,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  an- 
cient Adrasteia.  To  the  left  we  can  still  distinguish  the  cavea  of 
the  ancient  theatre  and  the  stadion.  A  cave  on  the  Korakovouni 
above  these  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  slain  by  Hercules. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  at  Nemea  was  a  national  sanctuary  of  all 
the  Peloponneslan  Greeks,  and  lay  in  a  lonely  wooded  region,  far 
from  all  habitations.  It  was  peripteral,  with  six  columns  on  each 
end ;  now  only  three  columns  are  standing,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  the  E.  front,  and  the  others,  with  their  entablature,  to  the  pro- 
naos.  The  shafts  of  most  of  the  other  columns  lie  side  by  side  in 
almost  regular  order,  as  they  have  been  overturned  by  repeated 
earthquakes.  The  Nemean  games,  held  every  two  years,  were 
founded,  according  to  the  legend,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Opheltes  (or  Archemoros),  son  of  the  Nemean  king  Lykourgos,  and 
were  revived  by  Hercules.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  and  close  by 
the  road  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  church.  To  the  W.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  HerdkUia,  the  new  settlement  of  the  villagers  evicted  by 
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earthquakes  from  the  higher-lying  Koutsomdti.  Good  wine  is  grovQ 

in  the  valley  of  Nemea. 

About  21^  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  lies  the  village  of  Htigiot  Btv- 
gios^  and  3  H.  farther  on,  near  the  river  Atdpptf  are  the  insignificant  ruins 
of  Fhlids.  The  Doric  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  permanently  main- 
tained their  independence  of  Argos ;  and  in  the  Peloponneaian  War  they 
contributed  4000  hoplites  to  the  Spartan  army.  From  Fhlins  to  Lain 
atymphalot  (4V4  hrs.)*  see  p.  296. 

Beyond  the  station  of  Nemea  the  railway  slowly  descends  to  the 
Pass  of  Dervenaki^  across  which  the  ancient  road  from  Corinth  to 
Nauplia  also  led.  On  Aug.  6th,  1822,  the  Turkish  troops  under 
Dramalis,  marching  from  Corinth  to  Nauplia,  were  met  at  this  point 
by  the  Greeks  under  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas,  but  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  passage,  though  with  heavy  loss.  —  The  railway  now 
turns  to  the  S. 

As  we  enter  the  plain  of  Argolis  we  see,  to  the  left,  the  tare 
and  massive  summits  of  the  Hagios  Elias  and  the  8zdra^  between 
which  MycenaB  is  situated.  The  sea  at  Nauplia  soon  comes  in  sight. 
The  plain  is  far  from  fertile,  except  at  its  verges  (comp.  Homer: 
7roXuSt()^iov,  iTTTrdpoTov  ApYO«,  the  thirsty,  horse-rearing  Argos}. 

271/2  M.  FMchtia-HycensB.  Mycenae  (p.  258)  Ues  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hagios  Elias,  on  a  hill,  the  first  easy  slope  of  which  is 
continued  by  a  steeper  ascent  to  the  sharply-defined  plateau  on 
the  top.  The  spur  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Szara  was  the  site  of  the 
HersBon  (p.  257).  An  embankment  leads  from  the  station  to 
(IV2  M.)  the  village  of  Charvati,  where  the  custodian  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Mycens  resides  (see  p.  258).  —  To  the  right  of  the 
railway  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watch-tower  and  the  village  of 
Phichtia. 

The  Argolic  plain  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Artemision 
(5815  ft.)  and  other  mountains;  to  the  S.  rise  the  fortified  height 0/ 
the  Palamidi  and  the  low  Acropolis  of  Nauplia.  Beyond  the  (29  M.J 
unimportant  station  of  KotUzopodi  the  railway  crosses  the  Panii^^ 
the  ancient  Inachos^  by  means  of  an  iron  bridge,  and  just  1)6(016 
reaching  Argos,  it  passes  over  the  broad  and  stony  channel  of  the 
Xerids,  the  ancient  Charadros,  which  lay  like  a  moat  in  front  of 
E.  fortifications  of  ancient  Argos. 

33  M.  Argos,  see  p.  254.  Carriage  to  the  (^2  M.)  town,  1  d'- 
—  The  main  line  goes  on  to  Tripolitza,  see  p.  270. 

Argos  is  connected  with  Nauplia  by  means  of  a  branch-railvay, 
with  five  trains  daily.  The  intermediate  stations  are  (35V2  M.  ^^^ 
Corinth)  Dalamandra  and  (37  V2  M.)  Tir3r]Ui,  situated  close  to  the 
high-road  between  Argos  and  Nauplia  and  near  the  ancient  fortie^^t 
(see  p.  251). 

40  M.  Kauplia,  see  p.  249.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  Palamidi,  near  the  suburb  of  Pronia,  and  not  far  i^ovn 
the  E.  city-gate. 
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30.  From  Athens  to  Hauplia  vift  iEgina  and 

Epidanros. 

This  route  takes  three  days.  1st  D»y.  JSgina,  —  2nd  Day.  Gross  in  a 
sailing-boat  (about  15  dr.)  to  JEpidavra  in  3-8  hrs.  \  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  and  proceed  on  the  same  evening,  if  possible,  to  the  (3  hrs.) 
Hieron.  —  3rd  Day.    From  the  Hieron  to  Kauplia  in  6V2  hrs. 

Host  travellers  visit  the  Hieron  as  an  excursion  from.  Kaaplia  (a  drive 
of  8-9  hrs..  there  and  back ;  carr.  about  35  fr.).  An  early  start  should  be 
made,  and  refreshments  taken. 

jEginay  see  p.  135.  From  JSgina  travellers  should  make  an 
eaily  start,  as  the  duration  of  the  passage  depends  on  the  'wind, 
and  instead  of  taking  only  3  hrs.  may  be  protracted  to  8  hrs.  or 
even  longer.  In  fine  weather  the  sail  between  the  islands,  with  the 
view  of  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  is  very  beautiful.  We  soon  pass 
the  little  island  of  Met6pi,  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  the  Panagia 
at  Argos,  and  then  AngUtri^  the  ancient  Kekryphcdeia^  where  the 
Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  (^p.  137).  On  the  mountain- 
slope  of  the  latter  island  lies  a  farm  (fJ-exovi)  of  the  above-named 
convent;  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  MegaloMri  (i.e.  great 
village ;  260  inhab.),  is  situated  on  theN.W.  side.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Angistii  is  the  islet  of  Ddrousa,,  and  more  to  the  W.  lie  Kyra  and 
the  rocky  islet  of  Asphalatho.  Opposite,  on  the  mainland  to  the  W., 
is  the  promontory  of  Trachili]  and  to  the  left  (S.)  rise  the  wild  and 
liven  mountains  of  the  volcanic  peninsula  of  Mithana,  To  the  S. 
of  Trachlli  and  a  little  inland,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Franklsh 
castle,  lies  the  village  of  Pidda  or  N£a-Epidavros  (41/2  M.  from 
Epidavra),  where  on  1st  Jan.,  1822,  the  'Assembly  of  Epidauros* 
took  place,  which  declared  the  independence  of  Greece  (13th  Jan.), 
and  issued  the  'Constituent  Statute  of  Epidauros".  The  village 
has  now  1180  inhab.  and  a  busy  bazaar.  The  lemon-groves  on  the 
plain  are  the  chief  source  of  wealth. 

"We  land  on  the  tongue-shaped  peninsula,  which  divides  the 
harbour  in  two,  and  anciently  bore  the  town  of  Epidanros.  Near 
the  N.  bay,  where  we  disembark,  lies  the  village  of  ta  Epfdavra 
or  Palatii-Eptdavros  (500  inhab.).  Food  and  lodging  (4-5  dr.  per 
day)  may  be  had  at  the  house  of  Christos  Georgios  SaktUioSy  near  the 
chapel  of  Hagioa  Nikolaos,  which  marks  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hera. 

EpidauroM  was  the  town  of  Asklepios  (^sculapius),  though  his 
temple  was  situated  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  to  the  W.,  on  the  road 
to  Argos  (Hieron,  p.  244).  The  original  Ionic  population  gave  way  to  the 
Dorians  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleidee.  The  situation  of  the  town 
has  always  encouraged  trade  and  shipping.  In  the  colonizing  epoch  the 
Epidaurians  took  possession  of  jEgina  (p.  136),  which  thenceforth  contin- 
ued to  be  the  chief  support  of  their  power.  They  had  colonies  also  on 
the  distant  islands  of  ^os,  Ealydno*^  and  Ni»yro».  The  alliance  between 
Epidanros  and  Corinth  was  often  very  close;  and  indeed,  after  the  fall 
of  the  powerful  tyrant  Prokles^  the  former  city  became  for  a  short  time 
a  dependency  of  the  other,  at  that  time  governed  by  Periander.  The 
loss  of  ^gina,  aboat  B.C.  580,  put  an  end  to  the  naval  influence  of 
Epidanros.  It  then  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  distance  between  the  cities,  it  faithfully  adhered. 

16* 
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The  citadel  and  the  older  part  of  Epidauros  vere  built  upon  the 
already-mentioned  peninsula,  now  called  Nisi,  between  the  bays 
of  the  harbour,  of  which  the  smaller  one  to  the  N.  is  now,  as  in 
antiquity,  the  most  used.  The  newer  and  lowerpartof  the  town  lay 
inland,  nearer  the  present  village,  but  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  it 
to  be  seen.  It  contained  temples  to  Asklepios  and  to  his  wife 
Epione,  to  Dlonysos,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite. 

The  road  from  the  Tillage  to  the  peninsula  makes  a  wide  curve 
round  the  N.  bay,  passing  a  good  spring  and  some  water-works.  The 
peninsula  is  occupied  by  two  heights,  one  to  the  W.  forming  a  sort 
of  natural  outwork,  and  a  higher  one  to  the  E.,  both  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  former  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Sanct- 
uary of  Athena  KissaeOj  of  which  a  supporting  wall  still  stands.  In 
a  hollow  to  the  "W.  lies  a  marble  bench.  The  Fortifications,  which 
can  be  traced  on  both  the  heights,  in  spite  of  numerous  interruptions, 
are  built  mostly  in  the  polygonal  style.  In  all  directions  we  come 
upon  larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  walls  and  buildings,  many  of 
them  dating  from  Byzantine  or  late  mediasval  times.  On  the  N. 
verge  of  the  E.  height  are  a  number  of  graves,  which  have  "been 
opened. 

From  Epidauros  to  the  Hieron,  3  hrs.  The  route  traverses 
the  N.  part  of  the  fertile,  grain-growing  plain  of  Epidauros,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  semicircle  of  grey  mountains.  Near  a  mill  it 
turns  to  the  W.  into  the  gap  in  the  mountain-chain,  through  which 
the  ancient  road  to  Argos  ran.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  brook  and 
the  slopes  on  both  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  brushwood.  Im- 
mediately in  front  rises  the  bare  and  lofty  Arachnaeon  (now  called 
Arna"),  the  chief  mountain  in  the  Argive  peninsula.  The  highest 
peak  (3930  ft.),  now  named  Hagios  Elias,  was  the  site  of  altars  to 
Zeus  and  Hera,  where  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  rain  were  made.  A 
little  farther  on  our  route  turns  to  the  S. ,  quits  the  direct  road  to 
Ligourio,  and  passes  through  a  long  rocky  gorge  into  a  narrow  valley, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Hieron  (pronounced  lerd).  Tolerable 
accommodation  and  food  may  be  obtained  from  the  keeper  of  the 
antiquities. 

The  Hieron  of  Epidauros  was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  cult 
of  Asklepios^  the  god  of  healing,  whom  JToronw,  daughter  of  Phlegyas 
is  said  to  have  borne  to  Apollo,  on  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Titthion  (see  below).  Nearly  all  the  sanctuaries  of  ^sculapius 
throughout  the  entire  Greek  world,  including  those  at  Athens  (p.  65), 
Pergamon,  and  Smyrna  traced  their  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
this  shrine;  and,  indeed,  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  god,  which 
accompanied  all  the  Epidaurian  colonies,  was  actually  carried  as 
far  as  distant  Rome,  during  a  destructive  pestilence.  The  sick  from 
all  Grecian  lands  resorted  to  the  Hieron ;  for  in  connection  with  the 
temple  was  a  celebrated  hospital,  with  dwellings  for  the  priests 
(physicians)  and  the  patients,  buildings  for  gymnastic  and  musical 
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exercises,  and  other  appliances.  Those  who  were  cured  testified 
their  gratitude  "by  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions.  The  sacred 
treasury  was  plundered  several  times,  notahly  on  one  occasion  hy 
certain  Cilician  pirates,  and  in  B.C.  87  hy  Sulla,  who  devoted  the 
spoil  to  the  payment  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand  Antoninus 
Pius,  afterwards  Roman  emperor,  caused  baths  and  temples  to  be 
erected  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 

The  almost  level  valley,  which  we  enter  from  the  N. ,  is  dotted 
^with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  small  and  generally  dry  water-courses.  The  hill  to  the  N.  is 
tlie  above-mentioned  Titthion,  or  'Goat  Mountain',  on  which  the 
goats  of  the  herd  Aresthanas  gave  nourishment  to  the  new-born 
Asklepios.  To  the  S.E.  rises  Mt.  Kynortioriy  now  called  Charanij 
on  which  stood  an  ancient  temple  to  Apollo  Maleotas. 

The  excavations  of  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  94),  carried 
oil  since  1881  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kavvadlas,  have  brought 
to  light  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure.t 

The  most  interesting  discovery,  though  only  the  lower  portion 
is  preserved,  is  the*THOLos,  a  circular  structure  107  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  was  erected  by  Polykleitoa  and  excited  the  warm  admiration 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  as  'Thymele',  i.e.  sacrificial  spot, 
in  an  ancient  statement  of  accounts.  A  circular  platform,  care- 
fully constructed  of  large  blocks  of  conglomerate,  served  here  as 
the  stylobate  or  common  base  for  two  concentric  series  of  columns, 
of  which  the  exterior  ring  was  Doric,  while  the  interior  ring  showed 
the  combination  —  quite  unusual  at  so  early  a  period  —  of  Ionic 
details  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Three  other  circular  walls,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  beams,  and  interrupted  by  openings, 
supported  the  floor,  which  was  formed  of  flag-stones.  The  ruin 
as  it  stands  cannot,  of  course,  convey  an  adequate  Idea  of  its  for- 
mer splendour ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  technical  detail  in  what  yet 
remains  still  commands  admiration  and  recalls  the  elegance  of  the 
similar  parts  in  the  Erechtheion  at  Athens  (pp.  73, 74).  The  interior 
was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Pausias. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Tholos  are  the  remains  of  two  Colonnades,  and 
to  the  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  said  to  be  the  Sanctuary 
OF  AsKLEFios.  The  temple  was  peripteral,  81  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad;  and  from  numerous  fragments  found  in  the  vicinity,  the 
pediment  seems  to  have  been  adorned  with  sculptures  (now  in 
Athens,  p.  101),  representing,  on  theE.,  a  battle  of  Centaurs,  and 
on  the  W.,  a  contest  between  nude  warriors  and  Amazons.  Figures 
of  Nereids  also  occur.  —  The  position  of  other  ruins  is  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  numerous  exedras  scattered  over 
the  sacred  precinct,  served  as  resting-places.  A  few  of  the  grate- 
ful inscriptions  of  convalescents  have  been  found. 


fCump  Kavvadint,  Fonilles  d'Epidaure,  Vol.  I.  Athens.  1893. 
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The  *Theatbb,  which  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Kynortion,  beyond 
the  watei-coiiTse  to  the  S.,  is  the  best  pieserred  Greek  structure  of 
the  kind.  The  building  and  adornment  of  this  edifice,  which  excelled 
all  other  Greek  theatres  in  beauty  and  richness,  are  attributed  to 
Polyldeitos,  A  restoration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  but  the  ground-plan  of  the  main  divisions  was  left 

unaltered.   Its  acoustic  properties  are  admirable. 

The  Auditorium  (Cavea^xoUov),  with  its  opening  to  the  N'.N.'W.,  was 
divided  by  a  broad  passage  (Didzoma),  halfway  up,  into  a  lower  section 
containing  32  rows  of  seats,  and  an  upper  section  with  20  rows.  Besides 
these,  there  were  three  rows  of  seats  of  honour,  two  being  in  the  diazoma 
(separated  by  a  passage  6  ft.  broad),  and  the  other  below,  at  the  edge 
of  the  orchestra.  The  lower  section  of  seats  is  divided  into  13  w^edge- 
shaped  divisions  (Kerkidet)  and  the  upper  into  26,  by  flights  of  steps 
2  ft.  broad.  The  highest  row  of  seats  is  193  ft.  from  the  orchestra,  and 
74  ft.  above  it.  Behind  it  a  passage,  7  ft.  broad,  ran  along  the  outside 
wall  of  the  building  (2  ft.  thick),  of  which  the  foundations  alone  now 
remain.  In  front,  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  cavea,  this  wall  was  con- 
tinued to  the  orchestra  by  means  of  theso-called  AnaUmmata^  terminating 
on  both  sides  in  *antse'  on  which  formerly  stood  statues.  Adjacent  were 
the  Parodoi^  or  entrances  to  the  orchestra. 

Bound  the  Obchestba  ran  a  passage,  widening  towards  the  stage 
and  serving  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  orchestra  itself,  a  circular  space, 
39V2  ft.  in  diameter,  was  about  8  inches  higher  than  the  passage,  and 
was  surrounded  with  a  stone  parapet.  Its  floor  was  not  flagged,  as  in 
the  Athenian  theatres,  but  consisted  of  earth  beaten  hard,  Exactly  in  the 
middle  stands  a  cylindrical  stone,  2  ft.  4  in.  thick,  with  its  upper  surface 
hollowed  out,  said  to  be  the  altar  of  Dionysos. 

The  Stage,  which  has  been  freed  from  later  additions  and  is  in 
comparatively  good  preservation,  appears  still  to  preserve  the  original  plan 
so  far  as  the  chief  foundation  walls  are  concerned,  although  the  restora- 
tion in  the  N.W.  corner  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  building  date 
from  Koman  times.  It  consisted  of  a  main  building  (Skene)  at  the  back, 
of  the  decorative  wall  (Protkenion)  formerly  adorned  with  14  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  of  the  wings  iParcukenia)^  with  the  entrances  to  the  orchestra, 
and  the  side-entrances  to  the  stage  (comp.  p.  53).  The  recesses  at  each 
side  perhaps  contained  Romail  imperial  stotues  (Livia  and  Augustus?). 

The  visitor  should  examine  a  number  of  large  i^eservotrs,  to 
which  water  is  brought  from  the  hill  to  the  E.,  and  the  well-house 
at  the  base  of  the  Titthion,  which  used  to  receive  its  water  from  a 
reservoir  made  of  stone  and  plaster,  14  paces  broad  by  45  paces  long, 
on  a  flat  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  site  of  the  last  is  marked  by 
the  thick  growth  of  shrubs  round  the  edges.  The  basin  and  chan- 
nels have  been  several  times  repaired  in  later  times.  —  There  is 
also  a  large  medieval  reservoir  on  the  Kynortion. 

Museum.  On  pedestals  in  the  centre  of  the  Main  Room  are  a  nuniber 
of  inscriptions  referring  to  a  certain  Titus  Statilius,  who  was  overloaded 
with  honours  by  Epidauros,  Athens,  and  Sparta:  on  the  walls,  architec- 
tural fragments  from  the  Tholos,  etc.  The  pedestals  in  the  Side  Room 
bear  large  inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Asklepios 
and  the  Tholos (  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  describe  miraculous  cures 
performed  in  the  sanctuary. 

Fbom  thb  Hibron  to  Naupha,  6  hrs.  (carriage,  see  p.  243), 
The  uninteresting  road  runs  between  the  hills  of  Theokavid  on  the 
right  and  Kotroni  on  the  left,  leaves  the  hamlet  of  Kor6ni  to  the 
left,   and  (3/4  hr.  from  the  Hieron)  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
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wMch  lies  tlie  village  ot  LigourUS  (ISOOinhab.).  On  the  hill  are 
some  lemains  of  an  old  wall  ('Palae6kastro'),  and  there  are  simllai 
xuins  farther  to  the  E.,  near  the  chapels  oi  Hagios  Taxiatthis  (to 
th.e  light)  and  Hagioa  Bemetrios  (to  the  left).  About  1/2  M.  beyond 
Iiigourio,  in  a  field  to  the  right,  stands  a  chapel  of  Hagia  Marina^ 
with  a  few  mural  fragments,  and  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  Sepulchral  Pyramid.  On  the  road  itself  we  pass 
an  old  well,  with  ancient  wash- troughs,  and  a  chapel  of  Hagios 
Nikolaos. 

About  3  M.  beyond  Ligourio  the  old  bridle-path  yik  Katsingri 
(see  below)  diverges  to  the  right.  The  road  traverses  the  district  of 
Soulinarfj  passing  near  a  small  ancient  stronghold,  now  called  Ka-- 
sarmij  perhaps  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lessa,  which  lay  on 
the  boundary  between  Epidauros  and  Argos.  The  ruins  consist  of 
massive  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  chiefly  in  the  polygonal  style. 

The  road  passes  no  more  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of  two 
khans  lying  near  each  other,  until  it  reaches  Aria^  2  M.  from 
Nauplia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  aqueduct.  Wq  then 
pass  the  sculptured  Lion  mentioned  at  p.  261  and  reach  Prdnia^  a 
suburb  of  Nauplia  (p.  251). 

The  above-mentioned  Bridle-Path,  in  1/2  br.  after  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  reaches  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  little  fortress,  now  called  Kasirdki 
tou  FkcntskoUf  which  resemble  those  of  Easarmi.  We  next  proceed  across 
a  barren  plateau,  seamed  with  ravines,  and  making  a  slight  detour,  reach 
(V2  hr.)  the  monastery  of  Bagio»  Demitriot  Karakaldy  prettily  situated 
among  planes  and  silver  poplars  by  the  side  of  a  brook.  Tolerable  night- 
qnarters  may  be  procnred  here.  After  another  full  hour  we  pass  another 
ancient  fortreas,  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks,  and  shortly  after- 
wards (iVi  hr.  from  Hagios  Demetrios)  we  reach  Katsingri^  where  we  are 
still  l»/4  hr.  from  Nauplia. 

31.   From  Athens  to  Naaplia  by  Sea. 

Gbbxk  Stbahbrs  (pp.  xiz-zx)  almost  daily,  ini2>14hr8.,  either  direct 
or  vi&  jEffina.  PoroSt  Hydra,  Spetsia,  Chili,  and  sometimes  also  AttroM 
(fares  by  the  Serpieri  Co.,  11  dr.  45,  8  dr.  65  1.) 

Piraeus,  see  p.  109.  Boatmen  are  in  waiting  at  the  station 
(embarkation  1 ,  with  luggage  2  dr.).  —  The  steamer's  route  is 
either  via -^yina (p.  135)  or  direct  to  Poros.  The  lofty  Ores  (p.  139), 
conspicuous  from  afar ,  rises  at  the  S.  extremity  of  i£gina.  Oppo- 
site is  the  volcanic  peninsula  of  Methina,  connected  with  the 
Peloponnesus  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  presenting  in  its  bold 
cliffs  one  of  the  most  characteristic  formations  on  the  coast  of 
Greece.  On  its  chief  summit,  C/ieMna  (2430  ft),  are  several  ancient 
reservoirs,  and  two  sulphur-springs  used  for  curative  purposes  in 
former  days.  The  ancient  town  of  Methana  lay  on  the  S.W.  side, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Megalochdrion.  —  To  the  E. 
the  cliffs  of  Petro-Karovo  rise  from  the  sea. 

The  steamers  ails  round  the  island  of  F6rot  (12sq.M.),  the  ancient 
Kalauria,  and  (4  hrs.  after  leaving  the  Piraeus)  touches  at  the  town 
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of  Pdros  (two  Xenodochia,  fair ;  4600  inhab.).  Poros  was  formerly 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Greece,  and  contains  an  arsenal  and  for- 
tiflcatfens  erected  under  the  direction  of  Bayarian  officers.  On 
Aug.  13th,  1831,  Admiral  Miaulis,  who  had  formed  -with  Mavro- 
kordatos  and  Kondouriotis  a  sort  of  rival  government  against  Presi- 
dent Kapodistrias,  set  Are  to  part  of  the  Greek  fleet  here,  in  order  1o 
prevent  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  admiral  Rikoxd, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Kapodistrias.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island,  about  3/4 hr.  from  the  town,  lie  the  substructures  of  a  famcns 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  very  ancient 
Kalaurian 'Amphictyonic  League'  among  the  sea-ports  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Argolis.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demos- 
thenes, fleeing  from  the  myrmidons  of  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia, poisoned  himself  on  Oct.  12th,  B.C.  322. 

On  the  mainland  opposite  Poros  are  extensive  lemon-groves  belonging 
to  the  island.  Near  the  village  of  Damald,  about  6  M.  to  the  W^  lie 
the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Troezen^  an  Ionic  foundation  that 
preserved  many  of  its  peculiarities  even  after  the  Doric  immigration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  Troezen  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  death  of  the 
virtuous  Hippolytos,  who  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother  Plieedra. 
His  horses,  suddenly  terrified  by  Poseidon,  rushed  wildly  along  the  shore 
and  dashed  their  master  to  pieces. 

Farther  on  are  the  cliffs  of  Skyli,  the  Sincient  Skyllaeon,  forming 
the  E.  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Trcezen.    The  steamer  now  enters 
the  Hermionic  Qulf^  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  long  Island 
of  Hydra,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  island  of  Dokds,  and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  territory  of  the  Dryopo-Doric  city  of  Hermidnt,  which  was 
still  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors.   The  ruins 
of  the  town  (including  a  temple  of  Poseidon)  lie  on  the  spit  of 
Kastri,  quite  at  the  W.  end  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  landlocked  by 
Cape  Thermfsi  on  the  N.  and  Cape  Mouz&ki  on  the  S.   In  II/4  hr. 
after  leaving  Poros,  the  steamer  touches  at  Hydra  (6400  inhab.), 
the  picturesquely  situated  capital  of  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
Since  the  18th  cent,  the  Albanian  inhabitants  of  Hydra  have  shared 
with  those  of  Spetsae  and  Psaira  the  reputation  of  being  the  boldest 
seamen  in  the  Levant;  and  as  such  they  took  the  most  enthusiastic 
share  in  the  Grecian  War  of  Independence.    The  merchant  ships 
of  the  three  islands,  transformed  into  a  navy,  spread  the  insurrec- 
tion far  and  wide  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  inflicted  immense 
loss  on  the  Turkish  fleet.    Andreas  Miaulis,  the  Greek  admiral, 
and  Lazaros  Kondouriotis,  who  sacrificed  nearly  his  whole  property 
for  the  cause  of  Greece,  were  natives  of  Hydra. 

The  steamer  next  passes  the  islands  of  Dok6s  (the  ancient 
Aperopia')  and  THkeri,  and  Cape  JSmilianos  and  reaches  (1^/4  hr.) 
Sp^tBia  (officially  Spetsae),  with  5200  inhab.,  the  capital  of  an  Island 
(the  ancient  Pityussd)  hardly  less  famous  than  Hydra  at  the  epoch 
of  the  War  of  Independence. 

After  touching  at  (Y2  ^^0  ^^^^h  on  the  mainland ,  the  vessel 
enters  the  Bay  of  Argolis ,  and  skirts  the  wooded  coast,  with  its 
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nnmerouB  jbays  and  Islets,  on  which  are  the  sites  of  the  unim- 
portant ancient  towns  of  Mdses  and  Halike.  In  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argos,  which  was  originally  independent  and  was  not 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  district  of  Argolis  until  the  Roman  era,  rise 
the  Didyma  (3525  ft.)  and  (more  to  the  N.W.)  the  Arachnaeon 
(p.  244).  After  3  hrs.  more  the  steamer  casts  anchor  in  the  fine, 
and  always  busy,  harbour  of  Kaaplia,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
commanded  by  the  small  fort  of  Bourst,  now  the  executioner's 
prison.  (In  Greece  the  executioner  is  invariably  a  convict  upon 
whom  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  but  remitted.)  We  land 
in  one  of  the  small  boats  that  surround  the  steamer  (Y2  ^^-  e&c^ 
pers.,  with  luggage  1  dr.) ;  the  boatmen  sometimes  make  exorbitant 
demands. 

32.  Naaplia.  Tiryns.  Argos.  Mycenea. 

IV2-2  Days.  Nauplia  must  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  for  this 
excursion,  as  it  is  the  only  place  where  fair  accommodation  can  be  ob- 
tained. —  A  visit  to  Ttrynt  (l-li/a  hr.)  and  Argos  (Theatre,  Larisa,  best 
view  by  evening-light ^  about  272  hrs.)  is  easily  made  by  railway  (in  the 
interval  between  two  train.«),  possibly  on  the  way  to  or  from  Corinth.  A 
visit  to  Myctnae  is  less  convenient  (except  by  carriage)  at  the  season  dur- 
ing which  only  one  train  runs  daily  from  Argos  to  Corinth.  This  ex- 
pedition takes  about  3V«  hrs.  on  foot  from  the  station  of  Phichtia-Mycenae 
and  back.  —  Those  who  hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  day  may  drive  via 
Tivyn*  and  the  Heraeon  to  Charvati  (3  hrs.),  visit  Mycenae  on  foot  (2V3  hrs.), 
and  drive  from  Charvati  to  Argos  (2-2V2hr8.)  and  thence  to  Nauplia  in 
IV2  !»'.  more  (or  take  the  evening- train  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  26  min.).  — 
Provisions  should  be  taken. 

A  third  day  may  be  devoted  to  the  Hieron  of  Epidauros  (E.  30).  Car- 
riage, see  below.  —  A  pleasant  variation  is  afforded  by  making  the  journey 
one  way  by  steamer  (R.  31 ;  recommended  on  the  way  to  Nauplia). 

Kanplia.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Mycenje,  with  restaurant,  R.  4,  pens. 
1-2V2  dr.;  the  son  of  the  landlord  speaks  English  and  French;  Hotel  des 
Etrangers  (XenodocMon  ton  Aenon),  K.  &  B.  4  dr.,  clean ;  Hotel  Aga- 
memnon, similar  charges;  all  these  are  near  the  harbour.  —  Restaurant 
Olympia,  in  the  *Platfa\  tolerable;  Ca/^s  in  the  *Plat£a'  and  at  the  harbour. 

The  Horses  and  Oarriages  here  (as  in  Argos)  are  comparatively  good. 
They  are  to  be  found  outside  the  town-gates  and  in  the  suburb  of  Prdnia, 
but  it  is  usual  to  hire  them  through  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  Prices  are 
little  lower  than  in  Athens;  carriage  to  P/4  hr.)  Tiryns  7  dr.,  to(2V2hrs.) 
MycensB  25,  to  Mycenee  and  back  by  Argos  30  dr.  to  the  Hieron  of  Epi- 
dauros 35  dr. ;  horse  for  a  tour  of  several  days,  7-8  dr.  per  day,  for  one 
day,  not  returning  to  Nauplia,  10  dr. 

Nauplia  (Navplia)  or  Naupliorij  called  by  the  Italians  Napoli  di 
Romania y  Is  a  rising  little  trading- town  with  6450  inhab.,  for  the 
most  part  immigrants  from  Hydra  and  other  Grecian  islands.  The 
nomarch  of  the  province  of  Argolis,  an  archbishop,  and  various 
tribunals  have  their  seats  here.  The  beautiful  and  healthy  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  its  handsome  new  buildings,  and  the  un-Grecian 
cleanness  of  the  streets,  invite  the  traveller  to  a  stay  of  some  time. 
The  houses  are  congregated  on  the  narrow  space  between  the  rocky 
fastness  of  Palamidij  the  harbour-rock  of  Itsh-Kaleh,  which  juts 
out  boldly  Into  the  sea,  and  the  moat  which  divides  the  town-domai 
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from  the  mainland.  The  most  frequented  spots  are  the  main  sq^uaie, 
in  which  is  a  Monument  to  Denietrios  TpsilantU  (pp.  266,  269),  and 

the  promenades  at  the  harbour  in  the  evening. 

The  names  of  Nauplio$  (seaman)  and  of  his  sons  Nautimedon  (ship- 
master) and  (Eax  (steersman),  which  are  closely  connected  witli  the 
legendary  origin  of  Nanplia,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town 
on  a  peninsula  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  plain,  seem  to  prove  that 
its  founders  arrived  hy  sea.  The  foreign  element  is  represented  by  the 
inventive  Palamedes^  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  lighthoase,  the  ear- 
liest use  of  masts  and  of  scales,  and  the  perfecting  of  alphabetic  writing. 
The  opposition  of  the  haven  to  the  inland  towns  is  also  typified  by  the 
legend  of  the  strife  betwixt  Poseidon,  who  was  highly  reverenced  in 
Nauplia,  and  Hera,  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Argives.  Nauplia  took  part 
in  the  originally  Ionic  Amphictyony  of  Kalauria,  mentioned  at  p.  248. 
In  the  historical  period  we  find  Xauplia  as  the  common  harbour  of  the 
Argolic  states,  after  Argos  had  taken  the  city  during  the  2nd  Messenian 
war  and  expelled  the  inhabitants,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Little  is  known  of  Kauplia  in  later  antiquity,  but  it  never  so  completely 
lost  its  importance  as  the  Pirceue. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204,  the 
Byzantine  governor  Leon  8gourot  settled  in'Kauplia.  His  efforts  to  found 
8  Greek  monarchy  failed,  but  l^auplia  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks  until  1247.  As  capital  of  the  later  Prankish  duchy  of  Argos  it 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Venetians,  who  lost  it  in  their  turn  to  Sultan 
Suleiman  II.  in  1540.  In  1686  Count  K&nigtmark^  one  of  Horosini's  sub- 
ordinates, once  more  acquired  it  for  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark;  but  in 
1715  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Venetians  and  Turks  la- 
boured alternately  on  the  construction  of  the  •  fortress  of  Palamidi,  which 
was  finally  held  to  be  impregnable.  Its  surprisal  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
stormy  night  of  the  30th  ^Tovember  (St.  Andrew's  Day),  1822,  contributed 
on  this  account  all  the  more  to  the  encouragement  of  the  insurgents, 
who  maintained  themselves  here  while  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  ruthless  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  (p.  855)  rescued  the  fortress  from  a  critical  siege.  After  the 
Conference  of  London  (p.  Ixii)  the  first  Greek  government  fixed  its  seat 
at  Nauplia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  first  president,  John  JBjapocKstriat^ 
was  murdered  by  the  brothers  Mauromichalis  from  private  animosity, 
as  he  was  entering  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion  (Oct.  9tb,  1831).  On  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1833,  the  newly-elected  king  Otho  made  his  entry  into  Nauplia^ 
but  in  the  following  year  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

The  harhour  rock  of  Itsh-Kalehj  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  W. 
and  S.,  was  the  ancient  Acropolis  of  Nauplia,  and  the  original 
walls ,  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks ,  have  been  partly  used  as 
foundations  for  the  medisBval  and  modern  fortifications.  Various 
remains  of  ancient  rock- cuttings,  steps,  reservoirs,  and  the  like, 
are  stiU  visible.  The  steep  slopes  are  thickly  overgrown  with  cac- 
tus. TheE.  extremity  of  the  rocky  height  was  formerly  united  with 
the  Palamidi,  but  the  low  connecting  ridge  has  heen  hlasted  away. 
Access  to  the  long  narrow  open  space,  with  the  large  barracks  and 
a  prison,  is  obtained  by  a  hroad  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle  of  the 
N.  side.  "We  may  walk  along  the  N.  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  end 
and  return  by  the  S.  side,  passing  a  round  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  remains  of  a  square  Venetian  tower.  A  small 
dark-coloured  gate  at  the  E.  and  lowest  part  of  the  plateau  con- 
ducts to  the  head  of  the  hay  hetween  Itsh-Ealeh  and  die  Palamidi. 

The  fortress  of  *Palamii>i,  the  joint  work  of  the  Venetians  and 
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the  Turks,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence  (705  ft.)* 
whicli  rises  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  town.  Access  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  staii  of  857  steps  made  by  the  Venetians.  The  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  only  as  a  prison.  Savants  refuse  to  perceive 
in  the  name  of  the  fortress  any  merely  medieval  reminiscence  of 
the  ancient  hero  Palamedes  but  maintain  that  the  hill  all  along 
has  preserved  its  classical  appellation.  The  separate  works  have 
also  received  classic  titles  from  the  modern  Greeks,  such  as  'Mil- 
tiades\   'Leonidas',   '£paminondas\   and  'Achilles\     The  last  of 

these  is  also  known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  'Giourousr,  or  'Attack\ 
Those  who  wish  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  fortress  apply  for  a 
pass  (a6sia)  at  the  commandant's  quarters  (<ppoupapxeiov),  in  the  town, 
either  personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  their  notel.  The  yisitor  is 
accompanied  by  an  officer  or  soldier.  When  the  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
have  been  convicted  of  serious  offences,  are  at  exercise  in  the  yard,  they 
are  allowed  to  offer  to  visitors,  across  the  barricade,  carved  articles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  at  low  prices.  The  *View  embraces  part  of  the  bay  of  Argolis 
and  the  entire  Argive  plain.  To  the  K.E.  rises  the  Acropolis  of  Kattingri 
(p.  247),  to  the  N.  close  by  Tirynt  (see  below),  beyond  which  we  can  make 
out  the  general  outlines  of  the  site  of  Mycenae  (p.  268);  to  the  K.W.  is  Arffos^ 
with  the  Acropolis  of  Larisa  (p.  256);  on  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Kauplia, 
lies  Ifyli  (p.  208);  and  farther  to  the  S.  the  castle  of  Attros  (p.  266)  pro- 
jects into  the  sea. 

Numerous  Venetian  inscriptions ,  some  bearing  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  have  been  built  into  the  fortifications  on  the  two  hills,  and 
elsewhere ;  one  outside  the  city-gate  refers  to  Francesco  Morosini 
in  1687. 

The  broad  moat ,  now  half  dry ,  Is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
7  arches.  Passing  the  railway-station  we  reach  (Ya  M.)  the  suburb 
of  Prdnia  (Ilp^vota;  1760  inhab.),  near  which,  on  the  road  to  Aria 
(p.  247),  a  village  to  the  W.,  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  the  sculptor  Siegel,  at  the  instance  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria, 
in  memory  of  the  Bavarian  troops  who  died  in  Greece  in  1833-34. 

About  Vsbr.  to  theE.  of  Prdnia  lies  a  little  nunnery  known  as  Hagia 
Moniy  the  way  to  which  leads  through  vineyards  and  olive-groves.  In  tlie 
convent  garden  a  fantastically  ornamented  fountain  is  fed  from  an  ancient 
shaft  in  the  vicinity:  and  here  we  may  recognize  without  any  doubt  the 
renowned  stream  of  KdnathoSy  in  which  Hera  renewed  her  virginity  every 
spring.  Outside  the  garden,  to  the'N.W.,  is  a  w€ll-like  entrance  to  some 
subterranean  passages,  probably  used  as  aqueducts. 

Those  whose  time  permits  may  find  it  interesting  to  visit  the  cave- 
tombs  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Palamidi,  to  tbe  E.  of  Prdnia.  These  were 
found  to  contain  objects  resembling  those  discovered  at  Mycenae. 

Fkom  Nauplia  to  Aeqos,  8^2 M.,  railway,  see  p.  242  (carriage 
in  1^2  br.,  see  p.  249).  The  road  passes  near  the  (25min.)  hill  of 
Hagios  Elias,  which  yielded  the  stone  for  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Tiryns.  About  2^/2  M.  from  Nauplia  lie  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  to  the 
N.  of  a  dilapidated  agricultural  school,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
which  is  here  lined  by  silver  poplars.  (The  railway-station  lies  to 
the  left  of  this  point.)  The  guardian  of  the  antiquities  (<pi5Xa£  ttSv 
dp^aior^Tov)  acts  as  guide  (fee  60  c). 

•Tiryni  (Tlpyv;)  is  the  most  celebrated  and  certainly  the  most 
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ancient  example  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  building.  Homer  refers  to 
its  walls  as  characteristic  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  'wall-girt  Tiryns' 
(T(puv&a  Te  T£i^i6£caav,  II.  II.  659);  and  Pausanias  (p.  ex)  asserts 
that,  like  Mycenae,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  than  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  The  rocky  eminence,  which  rises  only  30-60  ft.  above 
the  plain,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  massive  and  almost  unhewn 
blocks,  from  6-10  feet  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  placed  in  regular  layers 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  smaller  stones.  The 
original  height  of  the  wall  has  been  estimated,  from  the  blocks  that 
lie  scattered  around,  at  about  65  ft. ;  while  its  average  thickness 
was  26  ft.  The  rock-citadel  is  980  ft.  long  and  nearly  330  ft.  broad. 
Its  flat  top  consists  of  a  smaller  and  lower  N.  portion  and  a  broader 
and  longer  S.  portion.  The  former,  or  Lower  Cftstle,  contained  the 
dwellings  of  the  attendants  and  the  stables  for  the  horses  and 
cattle;  the  Upper  Castle  was  occupied  by  the  lordly  owner.  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  castle  was  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side; 
another  gate  lay  on  the  W.  side,  and  there  were  several  small  posterns 
at  other  points. 

The  ascription  of  the  building  of  the  walls  to  the  Cyclopes^  who  had 
been  invited  from  Lycia  by  Proetos^  the  brother  of  King  Akrisios  of  Argos, 
is  in  all  probability  a  reference  to  some  immigration  from  Asia  Minor. 
Subsequently,  according  to  the  legend,  Tiryns  was  ruled  by  Perteua^  the 
grandson  of  Akrisios,  who  shrank  from  taking  the  Argive  kingdom  of 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  had  accidentally  killed.  Another  legend  makes 
Tiryns  the  birthplace  of  Hercules^  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alkmene,  the 
granddaughter  of  Perseus.  The  importance  of  Tiryns  falls  entirely 
within  the  mythical  period;  for  although  in  conjunction  with  Mycense  it 
sent  400  men  to  the  battle  of  Platrea  (B.C.  479),  it  was  destroyed  in'B.C.  463 
by  the  jealous  Argives,  and  the  subsequent  settlements  obtained  no  im- 
portance.  Since,  therefore,  the  unhewn  blocks  appear  never  to  have 
been  used  for  any  other  building  purpose,  we  now  see  the  fortress  in  es- 
sentially the  same  condition  as  immediately  after  its  destruction. 

At  two  points  (on  the  S.  and  S.E.)  the  wall  is  considerably 
thicker,  and  contains  various  chambers  and  covered  passages,  which 
were  used  as  storehouses.    These  so-oalled  OallerUs,  which  alone 
had  been  discovered  before  1885,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
relics  of  the  prehistoric  age.   A  flight  of  stone  steps  descends  to 
these  chambers,  while  the  S.E.  gallery  (the  longer  and  better  pre- 
served) may  also  be  reached  from  without,  as  the  wall  is  most  ru- 
inous on  that  side.     Doors  resembling  pointed  arches  lead  from 
these  passages  to  the  adjoining  Chambers,  some  of  which  have  been 
cleared  out  (two  on  the  S.W.,  four  on  the  S.),  while  others  remain 
full  of  blocks  of  stone.    Similar  arrangements  were  found  in  the 
ancient  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  roofs  of  the  galleries  and  chambers 
are  not  vaulted,   but  are  formed  by  horizontal  and  gradually  over- 
lapping layers  of  projecting  stones  (comp.  p.  259).    In  the  S.E, 
gallery  the  surface  of  the  stones  has  been  worn  perfectly  smooth  by 
the  closely  packed  flocks  of  sheep,  which  have  used  it  as  a  fold  for 
centuries. 

Unusual  interest  has  attached  to  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  since  the 
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excavations  of  Br,  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  carried  on  in  the 
upper  castle  in  1884-1885,  brought  to  light  the  plan  of  a  palace  of 
the  Homeric  epoch,  t  We  begin  our  inspection  with  the  Main  En^ 
trance  in  the  middle  of  the  £.  side.  From  the  plain  this  entrance 
is  reached  by  an  inclined  plane  or  ramp,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  which  ends  at  a  massive  tower  23  ft.  high  and  34x24  ft. 
wide.  This  whole  arrangement  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
rules  of  the  art  of  fortification  as  referred  to  at  p.  119.  The  gate- 
way at  the  top,  to  the  right,  opens  in  the  interior  on  a  passage 
running  N.  and  S.  Following  this  to  the  S.  for  25-30  paces,  we 
reach  a  second  ruinous  Oate  (PI.  1),  which  resembles  the  Lion  Gate 
of  Mycenae  (p.  260)  in  proportions  and  structure.  The  gate-posts  are 
IOV2  f*.  liigli  and  41/2  ft.  broad;  that  to  the  W.  is  still  entire,  that 
to  the  E.  is  broken  in  half.  Projecting  at  right  angles  firom  the  in- 
ner face  of  each  a  special  door-rebate  or  door-case  is  wrought,  and 
in  the  threshold,  immediately  behind  each  stanchion  of  the  door-case, 
is  a  round  hole  (probably  corresponding  to  similar  holes  in  a  beam 
overhead)  for  the  reception  of  the  pivots  of  the  hinges.  The  holes 
in  the  door-posts,  halfway  up,  were  used  for  a  strong  bar,  which 
could  be  thrust  home  into  an  opening  in  the  wall  when  the  door 
was  open.  The  other  gates  seem  to  have  been  similarly  arranged. 

Farther  on  we  reach  an  oblong  space,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a 
colonnade  on  the  outer  wall  (above  the  S.E.  gallery  mentioned  at 
p.  252)  and  on  the  right  partly  by  the  wall  of  the  palace  and  partly 
by  a  large  Gateway  (PI.  2).  The  latter,  like  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
consists  of  the  gate  proper  in  the  centre,  and  projecting  porticos  at 
the  sides.  The  porticos  are  each  provided  with  two  columns  between 
autae.  This  gate  leads  to  a  large  Inner  Courts  surrounded  by  dwell- 
ing-rooms and  colonnades.  The  W.  side  of  the  court  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  landslip.  At  the  N.W.  corner  stood  a  smaller  Gateway 
(PI.  3),  now  only  partly  recognisable,  which  was  adjoined  on  the  N. 
by  the  most  important  part  of  the  palace,  consisting  of  the  Men's 
Hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining  it. 

Here  we  first  reach  the  Aule^  a  rectangular  court,  66  ft.  long 
and  51^2  ^*'  broad,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  bases  of  the  columns.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  on  the  pavement  In  front  of  the  S.  wall,  stands  a 
square  block  of  masonry,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  large  Domestic  Altar  (PI.  4). 

Opposite  the  altar  are  two  low  steps  leading  to  a  small  Court 
(PI.  6),  with  three  doorways,  and  to  a  Vestibule  (PI.  6).  The  latter 
is  connected  by  a  doorway,  6y2  ft.  wide,  with  the  Men's  Apartment 
{^Megaron ;  PL  7),  which  is  881/2  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide.  There 
are  no  holes  for  hinges  in  this  doorway,  and  it  may  have  been 


t  Comp.  *Tirynfl,  der  prahistorische  Palast  der  Konige  von  Tiryns', 
von  Dr.  Heinr.  Schliemann^  mit  Beitragen  von  Dr.  W.  DOrpfeld  (Leipzig, 
1886^  English  translation  published  by  John  Murray,  London,  18813). 
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closed  "by  a  curtain  and  not  by  a  door.  The  Men's  Room  was  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  with  beams  supported  hy  fonr  interior  columns, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  Within  the  square  formed  by  these 
columns  lay  the  open  fireplace,  where  meals  were  prepared  and 
round  which  gathered  the  chieftain  and  his  men.  The  smoke  pro- 
bably escaped  through  a  square  opening  in  the  ceiling,  which  may 
have  been  protected  by  an  external  cap  or  covering,  open  at  the 
sides.  The  flooring  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  hard  lime  cement. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  remains 
of  an  alabaster  lining,  such  as  Homer  describes.  [The  wall  ranning 
lengthwise  through  the  court,  the  vestibule,  and  the  Megaron,  ev- 
idently belongs  to  a  later  building ;  probably  here,  as  at  Mycenae 
(p.  261),  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace.] 

To  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  principal  part  of  the  palace  lay  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  chambers,  including  the  Bathroom 
(PI,  8 ;  with  a  floor  consisting  of  one  large  slab  of  limestone,  on 
which  the  bath-tub  stood),  and  the  Women's  Apartments.  The  last 
had  no  direct  communication  with  the  men's  apartments.  The  chief 
Women's  Room  (PL  11 ;  25  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  broad)  resembles  the 
Megaron  in  arrangement.  A  small  portion  of  the  inner  wall,  adorned 
with  painting,  has  been  preserved  in  the  S.E.  comer. 

The  shaft -like  openings  in  different  parts  of  the  palace  were  made 
during  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  1876.  —  Among  the  other 
traces  of  later  buildings  among  the  archaic  ruins  are  the  foandationa  of 
a  Byzantine  Church  (PI.  12),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  inner  court,  and  several 
Byzantine  tombs  (in  the  W.  portico  of  the  great  gateway). 

We  leave  the  castle  by  the  small  door  on  the  W.  side,  where 
55  steps  of  the  ancient  staircase  are  still  preserved.  The  lower  en- 
trance is  protected  by  a  semicircular  outwork. 

Argos  lies  about  41/2  M.  from  Tiryns.  Halfway,  near  the  ham- 
let of  Dalamandra,  is  a  tavern.  The  small  beds  of  the  Inachos  and 
the  Chdradros  (p.  242 ;  generally  dry),  which  we  cross  beyond  the 
tavern,  unite  a  little  farther  down ;  but  the  little  river  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea  only  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  winter-rains. 

Argos.  Accommodation,  of  no  very  comfortable  character,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  XsNODOCHf  a  of  Danao»  and  FhUipeu^  both  in  the  Platfa,  with 
dirty  eating-houses.  —  Gabbiage  to  Chctrvati  about  8  dr.  r—  Railway  to 
Phichtid  (&iarvatiy  Mycenae)  and  to  NaupKay  see  p.  242;  to  TripoliUa^ 
see  p.  268. 

Argos^  a  town  of  9600  inhab.,  with  low,  red-roofed  houses, 
lies  at  the  E.  base  of  the  imposing  Acropolis  atLdrisay  and  extends 
from  the  low  mound  surmounted  by  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Elias  to  the 
sea.  From  a  little  distance  the  place  looks  like  a  village,  but  as 
we  approach,  it  assumes  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  town.  Ou 
market-days  especially  it  presents  a  very  busy  appearance.  The 
surrounding  plain,  part  of  which  is  covered  with  swamps,  is  now 
more  barren  than  in  antiquity ;  but  it  is  gradually  being  won  back 
to  cultivation. 
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The  name  Afffosj,  which  the  city  shared  with  the  broad  plain  through 
which  the  Inachot  flows,  was  itself  used  to  signify  'plain^  jnst  as  the 
name  LdiHsa,  which  has  been  given  to  the  citadel,  was  a  common  Pe- 
lasgian  term  for  an  acropolis.  These  facts  in  themselves  prove  the  do- 
minating importance  of  the  town  for  the  whole  district ;  but  additional 
proof  is  offered  by  the  early  Grrecian  myths,  in  which  Argos  and  Thebes 
(p.  176)  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  Greek  cities.  Hera  was  the 
goddess  held  in  highest  reverence  at  Argos,  and  she  was  represented  as 
having  won  the  land  in  contest  with  Poseidon,  as  Athena  won  Attica. 
Phoroneui,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Inaehos  and  the  Ooeanid  Meliaj  appears 
as  the  ruler  of  Argos  in  the  earliest  myths.  Danaos  —  a  collective  name 
for  the  agricultural  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Danaee  —  is  said  to  have 
migrated  hither  from  Egypt  at  a  later  date,  and  to  have  transformed  the 
land  from  a  barren  waste  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain.  The  con- 
nection between  his  efforts  and  the  drawing  of  water  by  the  Danai'ds  in 
the  under-world  is  unmistakeable,  for,  according  to  the  early  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  who  as  yet  had  no  notion  of  punishment  after  death,  they  were 
simply  carrying  on  still  the  occupation  that  had  busied  them  on  earth 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxi).  The  strife  betwixt  his  descendants  AkrUio$  and  Proetos 
led  to  the  foundation  of  Tiryns  and  the  other  strong  cities  of  the  plain. 
Under  the  foreign  dynasty  of  the  Pelopidee  Myeence  became  the  capital  of 
the  country  \  and  the  Argives  under  Diomedesy  like  the  other  Greeks,  were 
subject  to  Agamemnon  of  Mycente. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  family 
of  Temenot,  the  oldest  of  the  three  HerakMdae,  reigned  in  Argos,  which 
became  the  mother-city  of  Doric  kingdoms  in  Epidauros,  Troezen,  Sikyon, 
and  Corinth.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Temenos  was  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who  acquir- 
ed  flo  much  independence  for  the  throne,  that  in  spite  of  his  royal  an- 
cestry he  was  described  as  a  tyrant.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Hysiee 
in  B.C.  669,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  entire  N.  and  E.  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus ^  while  in  domestic  affairs  he  made  a  new  departure  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coinage, 
closely  resembling  the  earlier  inventions  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  wars  with  Sparta,  which  from  this  time  constitute  the 
greater  j^art  of  the  history  of  the  town,  Argos  grew  gradually  weaker, 
and  its  jurisdiction  became  at  last  restricted  to  its  own  immediate  en- 
virons. It  was  not  until  after  the  Persian  Wars  that  it  recovered  enough 
vigour  to  destroy  Mycenee  and  Tiryns  and  to  transfer  their  inhabitants 
to  itself.  Later  on  we  still  find  Argos,  second  only  to  Corinth  in  the 
Peloponnesus  for  size  and  population,  among  the  constant  enemies  of 
Sparta.  It  joined  the  Achaean  league  and  in  B.C.  146  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Greece  into  the  power  of  Rome.  —  For  the  Argive  School  of  Akt, 
of  which  PolykleitoB  was  the  *bright  particular  star"*,  comp.  p.  xci. 

In  the  Platia,  or  principal  square,  V2  ^*  ^'om  the  railway- 
station,  lie  the  chief  church  and  the  Town- House  (Demarchia), 
Most  of  the  sculptures  formerly  in  the  latter  are  now  at  Athens. 

The  fact  that  in  the  whole  course  of  its  long  history  Argos  has 
never  been  uninhabited,  and  that  both  in  the  middle  ages  and  In 
more  modern  times  under  the  Franks  and  Turks  it  was  a  place  of 
some  importance ,  is  the  reason  why  so  few  remains  of  ancient 
Greek  buildings  are  now  extant.  The  buildings  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  market-place,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  Larisa,  were  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  few  remains  of  these  are  still  extant. 

The  most  notable  is  the  Theatre,  a  shallow  semicircle  hewn  in 
the  rock,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Larisa.  Its  site  is  easily  found  from 
the  large  ruin  of  a  Roman  brick  edifice  in  front  of  it.  The  tiers  of 
seats  are  divided  into  three  sections  by  two  corridors ;  and  in  the 
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middle  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  contained  room  for  20,000  spectators.  On  December 
12tb,  1821,  the  national  assembly  of  Greeks  summoned  by  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis  met  here,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Epidaaros. 
—  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre,  but  qaite  apart  from  it,  are 
twenty  steps  or  rows  of  seats,  also  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  — To  the  N. 
of  the  theatre  and  farther  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  beyond  a  spot 
where  the  rock  has  been  smoothed,  extends  the  Retaining  Wall  of 
a  TerracCj  about  100  ft.  long,  partly  consisting  of  polygonal  blocks. 
In  the  centre  is  a  door,  now  blocked  with  rubbish,  and  at  the  N.£. 
corner  is  an  almost  obliterated  relief,  with  an  inscription  of  three 
lines.  The  chamber  on  the  terrace  above,  constructed  on  and  in 
the  rock,  contains  a  niche  with  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  rock- channel, 
and  was  probably  the  well-house  of  an  ancient  sanctuary. 

If  the  traveller  have  sufficient  time  he  should  not  omit  the  as- 
cent of  the  acropolis  *L&ri8a.  About  1^2  ^'  1^  sufficient  for  the 
excursion  there  and  back.  The  road  at  first  ascends  on  the  S.£. 
side  of  the  hill  below  the  conspicuous  white  Panagfa  Convent,  and 
finally  reaches  the  top  by  a  steep  incline  on  the  S.  side.  The  mediae- 
val citadel  which  crowns  the  summit  (950  ft. ;  ^/^  hr.)  has  been  the 
successive  hold  of  Byzantines,  Franks,  Venetians,  and  Turks ;  and 
behind  its  ramparts  in  1822  Demetrios  Ypsilantis  gallantly  de- 
fended himself  against  the  Turkish  troops  of  Dramalis.  The  works 
consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  enceinte,  resting  almost  exactly 
on  the  ancient  foundations.  A  portion  of  a  fine  polygonal  wall, 
about  60  paces  long,  is  still  preserved  on  the  E.  side  of  the  inner 
enceinte.  The  ancient  reservoirs,  which  are  still  extant,  were 
used  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  oldest  lies  within  the  inner  wall. 
The  apex  of  the  hill,  on  which  is  the  final  fortification,  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  Argolic  plain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  height 
of  Araohnaeon  (p.  244)  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Artemision  (p.  242). 
The  spur  projecting  from  the  latter  towards  the  Larisa,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  depression,  is  called Z#i/fconc.  To 
the  N.  rises  the  tabular  Mt.Phouka(p.  238).  To  the  S.E.  lie  Nau- 
plia,  with  the  Palamidi,  and  the  bay  of  Argolis.  —  On  the  summit 
of  the  Lykone  are  a  few  scanty  remains  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia, 
once  adorned  with  statues  by  Polykleitos. 

To  the  N.  of  Argos  rises  the  round-topped  Hill  of  Hagios  Elias 
(about  250  ft.),  the  ancient  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
Aspis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  curved  surface  of  an  oval  shield. 
Its  summit  was  encircled  by  a  wall,  still  existing  in  interrupted 
fragments,  and  so  formed  a  second  acropolis  for  the  town.  On  the 
slope  next  Argos  are  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  about 
120  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  present  Chapel  of  St.  Elias  (on  the  sum- 
mit) is  a  subterranean  passage,  about  40  paces  long.  The  sides  of 
this  passage  are  lined  with  Cyclopean  masonry,  but  the  roofing 
stones  have  been  removed. 
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FsoM  NaupliA  to  Chabtati  via  the  HsRiBON,  4  hrs.  The  road 
runs  past  the  suburb  of  Pr6nia  (p.  261)  and  near  Tiryns  (p.  251). 
Farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  high-road,  and  proceed 
via  KoHtai  to  (1 V2  hr.)  the  large  village  of  Bervaka.  About  1/4  M. 
on  this  side  of  Bervaka,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lies  a  Panagid  Chapel, 
with  numerous  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  built  into  its 
walls  (among  others  a  'Funeral  Banquet'  high  up ,  near  one  of  the 
comers),  and  some  fragments  of  pottery.  There  are  also  other  chapels 
and  mediaeval  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which  similar 
relics  may  be  discovered. 

Farther  on  we  see  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  elevated  fortress 
of  Midea,  about  d/4  hr.  to  the  E.  Midea  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Perseus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Elektryon,  the  father  of  Alk- 
mene,  the  favourite  of  Zeus  and  mother  of  Hercules.  The  easiest 
ascent  (on  foot)  begins  at  the  windmills  of  PoulakCdaj  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Dendra. 

After  passing  PlatanUsi  and  Aniphi  we  reach  (8/4  hr.  from 
Bervaka)  the  large  village  of  Ck6nika,  about  3/4  M.  beyond  which 
are  several  ruined  chapels.  At  the  first  of  these,  that  of  Hagios 
NikdlaoSf  a  field-path  diverges  to  the  right,  leading  in  1/4  hr.  to  a 
low  spur  of  Mt.  Euboea  on  which  is  situated  the  Herseon,  the  grey 
retaining-wall  of  which  came  into  sight  as  we  quitted  Ghonika. 
The  site,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  simply  the  Palaedkastro, 
is  enclosed  on  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  by  two  brooks,  incorrectly  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  Eleutkerios  and  Asterion. 

The  Heraeon  was  the  national  sanctuary  of  Argolis,  corres- 
ponding to  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  original 
building  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  B.C.  423,  but  the  architect 
Eupolemos  of  Argos  erected  a  splendid  new  edifice,  of  which 
Pausanias  has  left  us  a  minute  description.  Excavations  recently 
resumed  by  the  American  School  (p.  36)  show  that  this  was  a 
Doric  peripteral  temple  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  and  with 
unusually  wide  foundation-walls,  with  three  steps.  The  waU  of  the 
cella,  of  limestone  below  and  of  Poros  stone  above,  was  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  columns  in  the  interior  are  supported 
by  pillars  instead  of  by  a  continuous  foundation-wall.  The  cella 
contained  a  wooden  image  of  Hera,  brought  hither  by  the  Argives 
from  the  conquered  Tiryns,  and  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  hand  of  Polykleltos  (p.  xcii)r  The  re- 
liefs on  the  metopes  represented  the  contests  with  the  giants, 
the  birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Trojans. 
A  few  scanty  relics  of  the  many  other  sculptures  which  were  once 
collected  here  are  now  at  Athens. — The  ancient  temple  stood  upon 
a  terrace,  supported  by  the  wall  of  unhewn  blocks  mentioned  above. 
It  was  the  place,  according  to  the  legend,  where  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition  against  Troy  swore  allegiance  to  Agamemnon,  and  where 
Kleobis  and  Biton  laid  themselves  down  to  an  eternal  sleep  after 
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having  taken  the  places  of  ike  tardy  horses  In  the  ehariot  of  their 
mother,  a  priestess  of  Hera,  and  themselyes  drawn  her  from  Axgos 
to  the  temple. 

A  festal  road  led  from  the  Hereon  to  Hycens,  to  -which  the 
sanctuary  originally  belonged.  We  retrace  our  steps,  passing  a 
half-sunken  vaulted  tomb,  like  those  at  Mycen»  (p.  269),  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reach  the  load 
from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  a  small  khan,  3/4  M.  below  Gharvati. 

The  small  Albanian  village  of  Charv4ti>  the  nearest  inhabited 
place  to  Mycen® ,  lies  about  25  min.  from  the  railway-station  of 
Fhicktia~ Mycenae  (p.  242).  Petros  Chri9ti^oulo$j  the  keeper  (<puXa^) 
of  the  Mycenian  antiquities,  lives  at  the  S.  end  of  Gharvati  and 
accompanies  visitors  to  the  ruins  (^fee  l-2dr.).  Near  his  honse  is  a 
small  museum,  where  also  travellers  may  obtain  accommodation  and 
food  at  a  pinch.   Carriages  are  quitted  here. 

Xyeen^B  lies  on  one  of  the  spurs  rising  from  the  N.£.  verge  of 
the  Argolic  plain,  at  the  entrance  to  a  glen  between  the  two  sum- 
mits of  Bagioa  Eliaa  (2460  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  Zara  (1970  ft.)  on 
the  S.  Travellers  do  not  catch  sight  of  the  ruins  rising  in  the  angle 
of  the  mountain  until  they  are  rather  near  (comp.  Homer,  (I'JXM' 
'ApYso^*  *i»  *ho  innermost  eornet  of  Argoa').  The  rubbish-heaps 
which  disfigure  the  S.W.  side  of  the  walla,  were  thrown  up  during 
the  excavations  by  Dr,  Seinxich  Sehliemonny  whose  unexpectedly 
rich  discoveries  (p.  98)  again  attracted  attention  to  this  remote 
corner. 

Per$eus  is   the  legendary   founder  of  Hycene^,  and  is  said  to  have 
raised  its  massive  walls  with  the  help  of  Cyclopes  from  Lycia.    His  great- 
great-grandson  was  Sthenelos^  whose  son  Eurystheus  obtained  the  lordship 
instead  of  HerctQes,   in  consequence  of  his  birth,  through  Hera*^  influ- 
ence, having  taken  place  before  that  of  the  hero.    The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Pelops,  who  afterwards  ruled  here,  traced  their  descent  from  the 
famous   Phrygian  king   Tantalos.     They   are  said  to   have  inherited  the 
town  and  its  domains  after  the  death  of  Burystheas;  but  it  is  pexhaps 
more  probable  that  the  foreign  immigrants  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  place  by  force.    Mycenoe  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  legei^d  of  the 
quarrels  of  Atreus  and  ThyesteSy   the  sons  of  Pelops^  and  ^(ramemnon,  the 
son  of  Atreua,   had  his   seat  here,    described   by  Homer  as  ^well-huilt' 
(iuxT{|x«vov  TCToXU&pov,  U.  II.  59)    and   'abounding  in  gold**    (ic»XuXPWOfi 
n.  VII.  180;  Od.  III.  305).   Agamemnon  appears  not  only  as  prince  of  the 
district  round  tf ycenee  but  also  as  the  chief  and  leader  of  all  the  Qreeks 
of   the  mainland  and.  islands,   at  whose  head  he  sailed  against  Troy. 
After  his  return   he  was  murdered   by  jSgisthot^  the  lover  of  his  wife 
Klytaemnestra\  but  although  Orestes^  Agamemnon''s  only  son^  avenged  his 
father's  death  when  he  had  grown  up,  the  legend  does  not  represent  him 
as  having  regained  the  throne.    The  Pelopidee   were  probably  conquered 
by  the  immigrating  Herakleidae.  The  might  of  Mycenn  had  dwindled  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history.    Among  those  who  fell  at  Tbermopylse,  how- 
ever, 80  Mycenians  are  mentioned ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  the  united 
contingent  from  Mycense  and  Tiryns  included  about  200  Mycenians  (comp. 
p.  252).    Both  these  cit.es  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  being  destroyed  by  the 
Argives  in  B.C.  483.    Since  that  time  the  ruins  of  the  town  have  remained 
in  their  lonely  situation  very  much  as  we  now  find  them,  as  is  indicated 
by  a  comparison  with  the  description  of  Pausanias  (p.  ox),  althovgb 
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we  leapn  from  inscriptions  that  llyeense  was  inhabited,  albeit  scantily,  in 
the  2nd  cent,  B.C. 

The  ancient  city  included  not  only  the  Acropolis  y  the  seat  of 
.  f     the  raling  family,  hut  also  an  extensive  Lower  Ciiy^  spreading 
over  the  entire  hill ,  which  is  crossed  by  a  sharp  ridge  of  rock.  Of 
the  remains  here  the  most  important  are  the  subterranean  domed 
^      sepulchral  chambers,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  when  their 
)     real  character  had  been  forgotten,  passed  as  treasuries.   The  connec- 
tion of  the  two  largest  with  Agamemnon  and  Klytsmnestra  is  quite 
erroneous;  in  myth,  poetry,  and  art  the  tomb  of  the  former  is  always 
represented  as  a  simple  tumulus  with  a  stele  (comp.  p.  261}^ 

The  route  firom  Charvatl  (1/2  hr.)  begins  a  little  above  the  ousto- 
dian^s  house,  and  skirts  a  ruinous  Turkish  aqueduct  affording  a  view 
to  the  E.  of  the  ravine  of  Qouvia^  where  the  Oyolopean  ruins  of  a 
large  bridge  indicate  the  end  of  the  festal  road  from  the  Hernon. 
Farther  on,  we  see  to  the  left  below  us  the  Kdto^Pigadiy  a  much 
frequented  fbnntain  with  remains  of  ancient  masonry.  Beyond  the 
Chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios  we  foUow  a  side-path  descending  slightly 
to  the  right  to  the  so-called  *  Treasury  of  Atreus  or  Tomb  of  Aga- 
rtitfMion^  the  most  striking  of  these  underground  buildings.  Al- 
though known  from  very  ancient  times  this  has  only  recently  been 
completely  exhumed  by  the  Greek  Archasological  Society.  The 
entrance  or  'dromos'  (now  closed  by  a  grated  door)  is  an  opening  in 
the  earth,  19  ft.  wide  and  115  ft  long,  the  sides  of  which  are  supported 
by  carefully  built  walls  of  breccia.  The  door  leading  to  the  interior, 
171/2  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  8^/2  ft-  a*  the  base,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lintel  formed  of  two  blocks  of  stone,  of  which  the  inner 
one  is  nearly  30  ft.  long,  16  ft.  broad,  and  over  3  ft.  thick  (with  a 
weight  estimated  at  113  tons).  The  opening  or  niohe  in  the  wall 
above,  made  to  reduce  the  weight  resting  on  the  lintel ,  was  once 
concealed  by  an  ornamented  reddish  slab,  of  which  fragments  have 
been  found.  On  the  right  and  left  lie  bases  which  supported  or- 
namented columns  of  coloured  marble.  The  interior  is  an  elegant 
and  artistically  oonstructed  apartment  in  th«  shape  of  a  beehive, 
about  50  ft.  high  and  with  a  floor-diameter  of  about  the  same.  In 
contrast  to  the  usual  method  of  building  a  dome,  according  to  which 
the  stones  are  wedge-shaped  and  the  joints  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre  of  the  building,  the  side  walls  of  this  edifice  are  formed 
of  33  horizontal  circular  courses,  gradually  becoming  narrov^er  as 
they  ascend.  Some  of  the  stones  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  so  that 
enough  light  now  enters  to  allow  us  to  examine  the  interior.  From 
the  3rd  course  upwards  we  observe'  larger  and  smaller  holes  bored 
in  the  stones  in  regular  order.  In  some  of  these  bronze  nails  have 
been  found,  which  were  used  to  fasten  metal  rosettes.  —  A  doorway 
about  9  ft.  high,  similar  to  the  other,  leads  from  the  large  chamber 
into  the  tomb  proper,  a  dark  square  chamber,  which  the  guide  illu- 
mines by  baming  straw. 
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About  V3  M.  farther  on  by  the  main  path,  opposite  tlie  W.  side 
of  the  citadel,  lies  another  vaulted  sepulchre,  known  as  the  Treasury 
of  Klytaemneatra,  partially  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schliemann  in  1876 
and  completely  exhumed  by  the  ArchsBological  Society  in  1891-92. 
Its  doorway  (dr6mos)  and  whole  arrangement  resemble  those  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  but  it  is  in  much  worse  repair  and  the  upper 
part  has  fallen  in.  Beneath  the  dromos  passes  a  channel  to  drain  the 
tomb ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  interior  are  two  pilasters. 
—  The  other  five  vaulted  tombs,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicat- 
ed on  the  Plan,  are  in  a  still  more  dilapidated  condition  and  of  much 
more  primitive  construction. 

We  now  turn  to  the  ♦Acropolis,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  massive  wall ,  still  tolerably  well-preserved  in  its  whole  circuit. 
The  gap  above  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill  on  the  S.  side  was 
perhaps  never  protected  by  a  wall.  The  fortifications,  like  those  of 
Tiryns,  are  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  not,  however, 
all  undressed ,  but  in  many  cases  hewn  into  polygonal  shapes  or 
(at  the  gates)  even  squared. 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  citadel  a  passage  (33  ft.  broad  and 
50  ft.  long)  between  walls  leads  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  famous 
*Oate  of  the  Lions,  The  walls  of  this  passage  are  built  of  squared 
stones,  which  are  so  placed  that  the  vertical  joints  of  each  course  are 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  the  other  build- 
ings, where  on  the  contrary  the  vertical  joints  are  each  capped  by  a 
stone  in  the  course  above.  The  approach  was  farther  guarded  by  a 
tower-like  erection  on  the  S.  wall,  commanding  the  unshielded  right 
side  of  any  assailants.  The  doorway  (now  closed  with  an  iron  grating), 
10i/2ft.  high,  10V4ft.  wide  below  and  91/2  ft.  above,  is  formed  of  two 
slightly  sloping  doorposts  supporting  a  huge  lintel  (16^2  ^t-  long, 
8  ft.  broad,  and  over  3  ft.  thick  in  the  middle).  In  the  side-posts 
and  in  the  lintel  and  sill  there  are  holes  which  were  used  in  closing 
and  iastening  the  doors.  In  order  to  reduce  the  superincumbent 
weight  on  the  lintel  a  triangular  opening  has  been  left  in  the  wall 
immediately  above  it,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  treasure-houses  men- 
tioned above.  In  the  case  of  this  gateway  the  opening  is  concealed 
by  an  ornamental  slab  (10  ft.  high,  12  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and 
2  ft.  thick),  bearing  the  famous  relief,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture  in  Europe.  It  represents  two 
lions  or,  as  has  been  more  recently  suggested,  two  lionesses,  of  a 
somewhat  heraldic  appearance,  reared  on  their  hind  legs  with 
their  fore-paws  resting  on  the  broad  pedestal  of  a  smooth  column, 
which  is  topped  by  a  curious  aAd  quite  unique  capital.  The  lions 
were  represented  as  looking  towards  those  approaching  the  gate, 
but  their  heads,  which  were  made  of  separate  pieces  (perhaps  of 
metal),  are  now  wanting.  Comp.  p.  Ixix. 

On  passing  through  the  doorway  and  crossing  a  space  about 
1 1  ft.  square  behind  it,  which  was  closed  by  a  second  door,   now 
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in  ruins,  we  at  once  reacli  the  scene  of  Dr.  Schliemaun's  excav- 
ations in  1876-77.  A  retaining-wall  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fortifications,  on  the  left  as  we  enter,  here  divides  the  npper 
part  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  terrace  on  the  level  of  the  doorway. 
On  the  terrace  is  a  double  circle  of  upright  stone  slabs,  on  the  upper 
edges  of  which  are  notches,  apparently  used  to  fasten  the  horizontal 
slabs  placed  on  them,  of  which  six  still  retain  their  original  position. 
The  space  thus  enclosed  has  a  diameter  of  upwards  of  80  ft. ;  en- 
trance was  obtained  by  an  opening  on  the  N.  side,  formed  by  obliquely 
placed  slabs.  Schliemann  recognizes  in  this  structure  an  Agord  or 
meeting-place  where  the  prince  consulted  the  elders  of  the  people 
and  administered  justice.  The  natural  rock  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  E.  part  of  the  circle ;  and  in  the  W.  part,  under  a 
thick  layer  of  rubbish  on  which  were  nine  steles  (perhaps  the  tombs 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  family  mentioned  by  Pausanias),  were  found 
five  tombs,  hewn  in  the  rock  an6.  containing  altogether  the  bones 
of  fifteen  persons.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  other  ornaments  found 
in  the  graves  clearly  proves  that  the  bodies  were  those  of  members 
of  the  ruling  family.  Probably  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  fire  before  or  at  burial.  A  sixth  grave  to  the  S.  and  partly  beyond 
the  circle,  was  opened  in  1877  by  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  98) 
and  was  found  to  contain  two  corpses  with  similar  ornaments.  The 
walls  farther  to  the  S.  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  dwelling-house. 
The  hut  of  the  keeper  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  ruins. 

The  triangular  groundplan  of  the  fortifications,  with  the  apex  point- 
ing E.  to  the  ravine,  can  be  well  seen  from  the  Summit  of  the  AcrO" 
polU  (910  ft.)  to  which  we  now  ascend.  On  the  N.  and  S.  E.  the  Acro- 
polis is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain  by  deep  ravines,  con- 
taining water-courses  (generally  dry)  which  farther  down  bound  for 
a  short  distance  the  lower  town  also.  Excavations  begun  here  in 
1887  have  brought  to  light  part  of  a  Palaeej  resembling  that  at  Ti- 
ryns,  the  S.  end  of  which  has  been  swept  away  by  a  landslip.  At  a 
later  date  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  palace.  On  the 
W.  and  S.W,  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Acropolis  are  several 
chambers,  one  of  which  contains  a  number  of  earthen  vessels  for 
holding  stores,  fixed  into  the  earth.  A  well-preserved  flight  of  steps 
ascends  from  these  chambers  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  —  Ancient 
cisterns  and  traces  of  aqueducts  occur  at  various  points. — The  view 
extends  over  the  entire  Argolic  plain  as  far  as  the  Larisa  (p.  256) 
and  the  sea. 

We  now  descend  to  the  small  Postemy  which  we  see  below  us 
on  the  N.  side.  Its  exterior  approach  is  peculiarly  placed  so  that  the 
walls  could  command  only  the  shielded  left  side  of  assailants.  A 
passage,  discovered  in  1888,  replaces  the  wall  between  this  postern 
and  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  castle.  A  subterranean  reservoir,  about 
40  yds.  outside  the  walls,  to  which  it  leads,  receives  its  water  from 
a  spring  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  named  by  Pausanias  the  Perseia  Fountain. 
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—  A  footpath  leads  round  the  outfiide  of  the  walls  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions ,  paflsing  ovet  some  tough  rooks  and  near  the  remains  of  a 
Turkish  aqueduct  (p.  269).  The  entire  district  to  the  N.  and  W*  of 
Mycens  is  dotted  vrith  groups  of  rock-tombs  of  which  about  70  haye 
been  examined  with  most  interesting  results. 

33.  From  Ifauplia  to  Kalamata  by  Sea. 

Gbekk  CoASTiNa  Steaukb  (pp.  xix-zx)  in  33  hrs.  (fares  22  dr.  80, 
17  dr.  15  1.),  touching  at  Leonidi^  Monemvasia,  Kythera  (Cerigo),  Gptheion 
(Harathonisl),  Limtni^  and  KardamifU, 

Our  course  skirts  the  rugged  E*  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Op> 
posite  Nauplia  appears  first  MyU  (p.  268),  then  Kivin^  and  farther 
on  the  promontory  and  town  of  Attroi  (p.  266).  —  On  the  S.  side 
of  a  little  bay  here  lie  the  ruins  of  the  onoe  considerable  sea-'port 
of  FroAiae.  The  district  has  in  modern  times  tecovered  its  ancient 
name  of  Kynouria  (p.  266). 

About  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Nauplia  we  see  the  small  toirn  of 
Leonfdi  (3400  inhab.),  standing  a  little  inland  from  the  shore  of  a 
bay  that  opens  on  our  right.  Leonidi  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Eynouria)  the  mountainous  S.  half  of  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
'Tshakones'  (about  8700  in  dumber),  a  race  interesting  on  account 
of  their  antique  dorio  dialect.  They  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient 
Kynourians,  and  have  maintained  their  independence  almost  un- 
interruptedly. In  3-372  ^8*  moTQ  we  are  opposite  the  height  of 
Kavo  lerakaj  a  little  to  the  N.  of  which  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zarax 
is  indicated  by  two  concentric  walls  in  the  Cyclopean  style. 

At  Kavo  KremCdi  we  come  in  sight  of  the  distant  isolated  peak| 
orowned  with  a  ruined  medieval  castle,  at  the  S.  foot  of  which Xoneiii- 
yasia  lies.  The  promontory,  which  has  been  artificially  separated 
from  the  mainland,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  long  stone 
bridge.  The  unimportant  village  (520  inhab.),  at  which  we  touch 
4  hrs.  after  leaving  Leonidi,  is  now  the  seat  of  an  eparch.  In  the 
13-16thcent.  it  was  successively  held  by  Yillehardouin,  the  Byean* 
tines,  the  Yenetians,  and  the  Turks;  and  it  was  repeatedly  the 
object  of  keen  contests.  The  famous  ^Malvoisy'  wine  was  made  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  vineyards  are  now  desolate  and  barren.  The 
Malvoisy  grape,  however,  is  still  preserved  in  Sautorini  (p.  146), 
Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere.  The  ruins  of 
EpidauroM  Limera  lie  about  1  hr.  to  the  N.W.  —  Mouemvasia  is 
within  2  days'  journey  of  Sparta ;  the  route  passes  Molat  (1360  in- 
hab.), crosses  the  plain  of  Helos,  and  beyond  Skala  unites  with 
the  road  from  Gytheion  to  Sparta  (pp.  285^283). 

We  next  double  Cape  McUedy  dreaded  by  mariners  on  account 
of  its  storms.  It  has  preserved  its  ancient  name  though  the  accent 
is  altered  (Malia  instead  of  Mal^a).  On  the  S.  face  is  a  hermiVs  oell. 

To  the  left  lies  the  rocky  island  of  K^eraor  Cythera  (110  sq.M. ; 
8900  inhab.),  to  which  the  Phosnicians  were  early  attracted  by  its 
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abundance  of  purple^ylelding  miiriGes.  Subsequently  it  belonged  to 
Sparta.  Kythera  was  the  seal  of  a  very  eAtly  cult  of  Aphrodite,  wbo 
-was  fabled  to  h&ve  hete  tleen  ftonk  the  sedi.  Since  the  Venetian 
period  the  islatid  has  been  known  as  Cer^o,  and  in  spite  of  its 
distance  ftom  the  rest  of  the  gtoup,  it  is  included  among  the  Ionian 
islands,  "the  steainers  touch  at  the  little  yillage  of  Kotoni  or  Ky-^ 
tftfra^  4  his.  after  leaving  Nauplia,  and  sail  round  the  island. 

Steering  next  N.W.  the  steamer  enters  the  Laconian  Gulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  island  of  Elaphdnisi  (th& 
ancient  Onougnathoi).  Farther  on  are  the  promontory  of  Xyli  and 
the  marshy  mouth  of  the  Eurotae  (p.  274).  In  the  distance  appear 
the  white  summits  of  Taygetos.   The  next  station  is  (4^/4  hrs.)  — 

Gythdioxl  or  MatathonisL  —  Xenodochion  EALAMAtA,  B.  tolerable, 
bed  1  dr.,  good  reBtanrant.  —  Those  who  wiah  to  proceed  to  JSparta  (comp. 
p.  383)  by  omnibus  should  secure  a  seat  by  telegraph.  There  are  no  OthBr 
carriages  to  be  obtained.    Horse  to  Sparta  10  dr. 

€^ythtion,  with  3700  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  an  eparch,  and,  as 
in  antiquity,  is  still  the  chief  exporting  harbour  for  the  plain  of 
Sparta  and  for  the  N.  part  of  Maina  (see  below),  in  which  it  is 
some-times  included.  The  busy  but  crowded  and  dirty  modem 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Ijarysion^  which 
was  formerly  sacred  to  Dionysos  and  is  surmounted  by  a  ruin  and 
commands  a  fine  view.  A  mole  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
little  island  of  Maraihonisi^  on  which  is  a  chapel,  a  lighthouse,  and 
several  other  buildings.  This  is  the  ancient  Krande,  where  Paris 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  abducted  Helen.  The  coast  of  this 
district  bore  in  antiquity  the  name  of  Migonion.  A  little  outside 
the  town,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Sparta,  is  a  large  rectangular 
recess  in  the  rock,  with  several  steps  in  the  Interior;  from  an 
inscription  we  gather  that  a  temple  of  Zeus  Terastios  lay  here. 
The  ancient  city  ('Palaeopolis')  extended  hence  to  the  N.,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  the  TheatrCy  of 
which  only  a  few  rows  of  seats  "^ere  previously  known,  has  recently 
bieen  entirely  laid  bare.  The  remains  a  little  to  the  S.  are  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  Agota.  The  ancient  town  extended  as  far  as 
the  sea,  which  seems  to  have  gained  a  good  deal  upon  the  land 
since  antiquity ;  for  considerable  remains  of  buildings  may  be  seen 
in  the  -Water  near  a  mill  on  the  present  coast.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  reliefs  (another  lies  to  the  N.  beside  the  last 
house).  The  shrine  of  Zeus  Kappotas,  where  the  matricide  Orestes 
is  said  to  have  rested,  has  not  yet  been  identified,  nor  the  artificial 
harbour  of  ancient  Gythelon.  —  From  Gytheion  to  Sparta,  see 
pp.  285-283. 

The  barlren  central  feeninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
steamer  next  coasts,  is  Hani  or  Maina^  the  home  of  the  Mainotes 
(ca.  41,000),  a  race  known  for  their  love  of  liberty  but  also  for 
their  bloody  vendettas.  They  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans,  and  delight  to  call  themselves  Laconians  (Aaxoave;). 
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They  managed  to  maintain  a  viitual  independence  daring  the  pe- 
riod of  Turkish  dominion.  Mani  is  the  only  district  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  which  the  vine  is  not  cultivated.  Large  numbers  of 
quails  are  caught  in  the  S.  The  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is 
Cape  Matapdn  (lighthouse),  the  ancient  Taenaron,  stretching  to 
36°  22'  58"  N.  lat.  and  next  to  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  (35*^  59'  57" 
N.  lat.)  the  most  southerly  point  in  continental  Europe.  The  Temple 
of  Poseidon  which  once  stood  here  was  the  centre  of  a  naval  league 
among  the  sea-ports  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  The  town  of  KaenepoUs, 
which  lay  near  it,  was  not  founded  until  the  Roman  period. 

The  W.  side  of  the  peninsula  is  dotted  with  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  on  the  heights.  In  5^2  l^'s.  after  leaving  Marathonisi 
the  steamer  touches  at  Limini,  the  port  for  ArepoUs  (1170  inhab.), 
the  home  of  the  Mavromichalis  (p.  250),  then  steers  past  Cape 
Kephdli,  and  in  3  hrs.  more  enters  the  harbour  of  Kalamata  (jp,  347), 
where  a  halt  of  some  duration  is  generally  made.  —  From  Kalamata 
to  Pylos  (NavarinoJ,  etc.,  see  p.  322. 

34.  From  Argos  to  Sparta  vl&  Hagios  Fetros. 

This  excursion  takes  2-3  days.  To  Jfpli  from  Argos  by  railway  (p.  2SS) 
in  1/2  hr.  or  on  horseback  in  2^Js  hrs. ;  from  Myli  to  the  Loukou  Convent  on 
horseback  43/4  hrs.  \  from  Loukou  to  Hagios  Joannes  2  hrs.  (from  Hyli  to 
Bagios  lodnnes  via  Astros  8  hrs.)  \  from  Hagios  loannes  to  Hagios  Petros 
2V«  hrs.;  from  Hagios  Petros  to  Ardehova  IV2  hr. 5  from  Ardchova  to 
Sparta  6^/4  hrs.  —  Horses  may  generally  be  obtained  at  Myli,  bat  it  is 
safer  to  bring  or  send  them  from  Argos. 

From  Argo8  to  Myli  by  railway,  seep.  268.  From  Nauplia  we  may 
go  direct  to  Myli  by  boat.  —  Two  routes  lead  from  Myli  to  the  village 
of  Hagios  Joannes,  which  is  not  quite  half-way  to  Sparta  j  the  shorter 
but  more  fatiguing  leads  over  the  Zavitza  Mts.  (6^/4  hrs.),  while  the 
other  follows  the  coast  to  Astros,  and  then  turns  inland  (8  hrs.). 

The  Mountain -Path  turns  inland  almost  at  once  beyond 
Myli.  To  the  right  is  a  small  eminence  with  some  scanty  ancient 
ruins,  to  which  the  name  of  Palaeo-Kiviri  has  been  given.  We 
then  approach  the  gorge  of  the  small  river  KivSri,  the  water  of 
which  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  irrigate  the  maize-fields  of 
Kiv^ri  (p.  265).  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  are  several  khans 
and  mills.  The  ancient  fragments  of  walls  on  a  low  rocky  hill  near 
the  second  mill  (1 Y4  hr.  from  Myli)  probably  formed  part  of  the 
Argive  border-town  of  ElaeHs,  where  Hercules  buried  the  undying 
head  of  the  Lernean  hydra  (p.  269). 

After  20  min.  more  we  cross  the  turbid  yellow  stream  up  the 
course  of  which  a  track  leads  to  Dolyana  (p.  267),  and  in  1/2  ^'  ^Q 
reach  the  base  of  the  verdant  Zavitza  Mts.^  A  steep  and  fatiguing 
climb  of  1  hr.  brings  us  to  a  depression  between  two  summits,  where 
the  view  of  the  ancient  Kynouria  (p.  266)  opens.  The  highest  peak 
of  the  Zavitza  (p.  265)  lies  to  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  side  next 
he  sea.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  watch-tower  of  polygonal  mas- 
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onry,  a'bout  25  ft.  in  diameter,  which  marks  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Argos  and  Laconia.  The  small  and  ancient  fortress,  now 
called  Tsorovoa,  to  the  left  of  the  path  1/2  l^r.  farther  on,  probably 
also  served  to  guard  the  frontiers. 

The  scattered  shepherd-yillage  of  Kalyvia  Dolianitikay  which 
we  reach  in  IV4  hr.  after  leaving  the  col,  is  the  *  winter- village'  of 
Dolian4  (p.  267)  and  only  occasionally  inhabited.  It  lies  amid 
luxuriant  groves  of  olives  above  the  river  of  Loukou,  the  ancient 
Tanos  (p.  266).  The  semicircular  termination  of  the  valley  con- 
sists of  banks  of  red  earth,  the  numerous  caves  in  which  have  given 
the  surname  of  Speliaea  to  the  village.  To  the  S.E.,  above  an  ab- 
rupt precipice,  is  a  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Paraekeve.  To  the  S.W.  is 
the  hill  of  Kourmiti,  with  mural  fragments,  cisterns,  tombs,  and 
other  relics  of  some  ancient  community,  perhaps  Eva. 

After  crossing  the  stream  we  traverse  a  plateau  seamed  vrith  the 
courses  of  numerous  brooks ,  and  in  Y2  ^^*  reach  the  hospitable 
Lonkod  Convent,  which  peeps  from  amid  lofty  cypresses  long  be- 
fore we  come  to  it.  The  present  building  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826  (comp.  p.  356).  The 
considerable  income  of  the  convent  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  olive- 
groves.  Fine  view  over  Astros  (p.  266)  to  the  Argolic  peninsula. 
The  antiquities  found  in  and  near  the  convent  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  sanctuary  which  exist- 
ed here  till  late  in  the  Roman  period  and  which  may  perhaps  have 
belonged  to  the  above-mentioned  Eva,  where  the  cult  of  the  As- 

klepiadffi  flourished. 

The  sculptures  and  reliefs  have  been  removed,  with  hut  few  ex- 
ceptions. One  of  the  rooms  contains  the  tomb-stone  of  a  vine-dresser, 
and  some  round  tablets  with  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
In  the  shady  Gabdbn  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Athena,  in  marble  (headless), 
a  fragment  of  a  lion^s  head  in  clay,  and  some  mosaic  pavements,  one  of 
which  has  again  been  covered  with  rubbish.  In  the  Chubch  (Hagia  Me- 
tamdrphosis.  the  Transfiguration)  are  four  smooth  marble  columns,  while 
the  Court- Yabd  of  the  convent  contains  some  Corinthian  capitals  and  the 
colossal  head  of  a  man. 

About  1/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  convent,  near  some  ruins  where  nu- 
merous Venetian  coins  have  been  found,  lie  five  large  Granite  Columns^ 
and  portions  of  others.  Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Faraskeve 
chapel  mentioned  above,  are  a  few  Marble  Columns^  said  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple.  —  The  brook  to  the  S.E.  of  the  convent  is  pictur- 
esquely spanned  by  the  arch  of  an  Aqueduct^  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
from  which  hang  large  stalactites.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,  near 
the  first  convent-mill,  are  farther  remains  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was 
fed  by  a  spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  about  1/2  M.  distant. 

About  2  hrs.  beyond  Loakou  the  mountain-path  joins  the  road 
leading  from  Astros  to  Hagios  JodnneSy  not  far  from  that  village 
(see  p.  267).  

The  Coast-Road  via  Astros  crosses  the  river  Kiviri ,    and  in 
50  min.  after  leaving  Myli  reaches  the  modem  village  of  KivSr ' 
Farther  on  the  Zavitza  MU.  (3190  ft.)  approach  close  to  the  sea, If 
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ing  only  a  nairow  pasBage,  called  Anigtata  l>y  the  anciente.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  riew  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  bay  but  is  otherwise 
monotonous.  Soon  aftei  leaving  Kiv^ri,  we  observe  the  sea  below 
us  on  the  left  coloured  a  turbid  red  for  a  considerable  distance,  ap- 
parently from  the  outflow  of  a  ^katavothra'  (comp.  p.  167),  which 
perhaps  comes  from  the  so-called  ^Fallow  Fields  beside  Mantinea 
(p.  293).  This  was  also  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients  of 
a  second  natural  appearance  of  a  similar  kind  which  We  notice 
3  hrs.  farther  on,  before  the  last  bend  of  the  rooky  coast-TOate.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore  we  see  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
a  darker  spot  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  lighter-'Coloured  stream  of  water  ceaselessly  rises. 

We  reach  the  plain  of  Astros  in  ^4  hr.  and  cross  the  Tano$^ 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  have  gradually  united  the  former  is- 
land of  Astros  with  the  mainland.  Even  yet  part  of  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt ;  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Thyreatic  PUUn,  u 
it  was  called  in  antiquity,  lies  farther  to  the  S. 

Astros  (SVihrs.  from  Myli),  a  viUage  with  300  inhab.,  lies 
partly  on  the  coast  and  partly  on  a  long  rocky  hill,  crowned  by  a 
mediaeval  castle.  It  has  become  known  from  the  second  national  Greek 
assembly,  called  the  'Assembly  of  Astros',  held  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tanos  under  the  presidency  of  Petrobey,  in  March  and  April  1823. 
The  name  appears  to  h&ve  come  down  from  antiquity,  although  it 
is  nowhere  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  This  belief  is  supported 
by  the  remains  of  two  walls,  hastily  constructed  of  rough  blocks, 
on  the  N.  part  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  a  ruined  null.  In  any  case 
the  place  was  quite  devoid  of  importance.  The  S.  part  of  the  rock, 
where  the  small  medlasval  castle  and  a  few  tuined  houses  st^knd,  af- 
fords a  flne  view  across  the  sea  to  Nauplia  and  Argos^  and  over  the 
Thyreatic  plain  to  the  S.  On  the  S.E.  margin  of  the  last,  beyond 
a  latge  swamp  called  M0UH68,  we  may  distinguish  the  mountain- 
spur  running  down  to  the  sea,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient town  Athene^  Anthene,  or  Anthana,  now  called  ^Paleeokastro 
of  Hagios  Andteas'. 

By  turning  inland  immediately  after  entering  the  plain^  without 
proceeding  to  Astros )  we  save  about  Y2  hour.  The  roads  unite 
again  at  the  Kalyvia  Meligitikd,  which  we  reach  tiom.  Astjros  in 
less  than  1  hour.  These  Kalyvia  are  inhabited  only  in  winter  by 
the  people  of  Meligo<i  (p.  267),  the  plain  being  unhealthy  in 
summer;  the  other  villages  of  the  surrounding  mountains  have 
similar  winter  quarters.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Up  which 
our  course  now  lies,  rises  the  hill  of  Kattrdkij  with  the  metochi  or 
farm  of  Hagios  Trias.  We  now  ascend  gradually  and  reach,  on  the 
right,  the  ruins  called  HeUenik6  or  Tichid,  which  have  been  ident- 
ified with  those  of  the  town  of  Thyrsi,  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
plain  (2090  ft.  above  the  sea-level). 

The  ancient  district  of  Kynouria^  add  especially  that  part  of  it  called 
'ihe  Thyreatic  Plain  (ThyretUU)^  was  for  centuries  the  object  of  strife  be> 
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tween  the  Spartans  and  the  Argives,  who  had  orginally  possessed  the 
entire  E.  Laconian  peninsula.  The  victory  of  ^eomenes  at  Tiryns  in  B.C. 
495  eventually  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Spartans;  and  the 
little  river  Tanos  (p.  206)  became  the  muttial  boondafy.  In  B.C.  4dl  the 
Spartans  offered  a  refuge  in  Thyrea  to  some  of  the  expelled  iBgine- 
tans  (p.  137).  The  Athenians,  however,  in  B.C.  424-423,  the  8th  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  landea  on  the  coast  as  the  JSginetans  were  busied 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications^  threw  these  down,  and  then  marched 
to  Thyrea  and  destroyed  it  also.  Since  that  time  the  city  appears  to 
have  lain  in  ruins.  The  Thyreatic  plain  was  again  assigned  to  the  Ar- 
gives  by  Philip  11.  of  Haeedon. 

A  gradual  ascent  on  the  £.  Bide  of  the  hill  leads  to  the  main 
gate,  "which,  like  much  of  the  still  easily  traceable  walls,  gives 
evidence  of  intentional  dektrnctiou.  The  walls  and  the  towers, 
some  of  which  are  round  and  some  square,  vary  in  breadth.  The 
best-preserved  fragment  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  K.E.  side, 
from  6  to  10  ft.  broad  and  about  16  ft.  high.  The  N.  wall  has 
almost  completely  yanished.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  several 
long  rocky  terraces,  on  which  fragments  of  walls  and  numerous  cis- 
terns remain.  On  the  W.  the  plateau  culminates  in  a  small  hill, 
which  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  forms  an  almost  triangular  out- 
work. Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  of  the  sea  as 
far  as  Hydta.  —  Opposite,  on  the  S.,  beyond  the  ravine,  lies  the 
convent  of  Palae6  Panagia. 

Beyond  Thyrea  we  leave  the  large  village  of  Meligoik  on  the  left 
and  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  village  of  Hagiot  Jo&nnM  (1360  inhab.), 
pleasantly  situated  among  trees,  about  3  hrs*  froih  Astros  and  2  hrs. 
firom  the  Loukou  Convent  (p.  265). 

We  now  descend  into  the  small  Plain  of  XenSkampos*  In  its 
S.£.  angle  is  the  mediaeyal  castle  of  Oraedkasiro  ( ^Beautiful  Gadtle'), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  high  conical  hill,  probably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nerts.  Beyond  the  plain  we  gradually  ascend  along 
the  well-watered  and  generally  well- cultivated  slopes  of  the  Mdlevo 
Mt9.  (6365  ft.),  the  ancient  Pamon^  to  the  yillage  of  Hagios  Petroa 
(3360  inhab. ;  2^2  hrs.  from  Hagios  Jo&nnes),  with  two  large  new 
churches.  The  inhabitants  of  this  whole  district,  including  the  vil- 
lages of^a«tW(lhr.  totheN.)  and Doii/an4 (Va  hr.  farther ;  p.  272), 
are  a  strong  and  handsome  race,  principally  occupied  in  vino-dress- 
ing and  charcoal-burning.  They  buy  grain  from  the  people  of  Ara- 
chova  (p.  268)  who  bring  their  supplies  to  market  here  on  Sunday. 

In  Y2  ^^'  ^^^^  leaving  Hagios  Petros  we  reach  the  crest  of 
a  ridge,  where  a  spring  rises,  and  about  10  min.  farther  on,  to 
our  left  as  we  begin  to  descend,  we  see  three  flat  heaps  of  stone 
splinters.  The  natives  call  the  spot  otoui  cpoveufx^vou;,  or  'place 
of  the  slain*,  and  relate  that  it  was  the  scene  in  mythical  times  of 
a  bloody  battle  between  300  Argives  and  300  Spartans.  The  an- 
cient districts  of  Thyreatis,  Tegeatis,  and  Laconia  touched  at  thi» 
point;  and  it  was  called  from  the  land-marks  the  *plaoe  of  the 
Hermie'.  On  the  left  is  a  deserted  chapel  of  Hagios  TheddoroSj  per- 
haps on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Zeus  Skotitas.    In  50  min.  more 
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we  reach  Ar&oliOTa  (I72  ^r.  from  Hagios  Petros),  a  prospeTous 
village  with  1600  inhab.,  where  the  Xenodochiou  of  Demetrakis  Cha- 
rakas,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  AndTeas,  offers  tolerable  accommo- 
dation.   (Hence  to  Kryavrysis,  see  p.  272). 

We  next  descend  the  course  of  the  Kelephina,  the  ancient  (Enus, 
which  flows  both  summer  and  winter ;  on  account  of  its  destmctive 
inundations  it  is  called  'Ph6ni88a*  or  'murderess*,  by  the  people. 
Its  course  is  so  irregular  that  we  change  from  bank  to  bank  50  or 
60  times  as  we  proceed.  Plane-trees,  and  on  a  few  flat  spots,  maize 
and  mulberry-plantations,  border  its  course.  On  the  left  it  receives 
the  tributaries  VambahoU  and  Vriathena.  In  8^4  hrs.  after  passing 
Ardohova  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Krevatds  (p.  273).  Thence  to 
Sparta^  3^2  ^^'j  see  p.  273. 

35.  From  Argos  to  Tripolitza. 

43  H.  Railway  in  3Vf  hrs.  (fares  8  dr.  70  1.,  5  dr.).  There  are  3  or  4 
trains  daily  to  Myli,  and  1  or  2  to  Tripolitza.  —  This  line  is  now  being 
continued  to  Diavolitsi.  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Ealamata  (p.  353). 

Argos y  see  p.  264.  —  3  M.  Kephalari.  Close  by,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Chaon^  rises  the  copious  spring  of  KephalovrysiSj  which  drives 
about  a  dozen  mills  belonging  to  Argos ,  and  forms  a  stream ,  of 
which  the  ancient  name  was  Erasfnos.  Most  of  the  water  is  the 
outflow  from  the  Stymphalian  lake  (p.  296),  a  fact  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  At  the  entrance  to  a  deep  cayem  above  the  Ke- 
phalovrysis  is  the  chapel  of  the  Panagia  Kephalaridtiasa.  Here  sac- 
riflces  were  offered  to  Pan  and  to  Dionysos,  in  whose  honour  also 

the  Tyrbe  festival  was  celebrated.    Not  far  off  is  a  powder-mill. 

About  11/4  M.  from  Kephalovrysis,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bridle- 
path to  Achladdkampos,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Pyramid  of  Kencluros,  con- 
structed of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  mortar  which  appears  in  some 
parts  possibly  dates  from  a  mediaeval  restoration.  The  base  forms  a  rect^ 
angle  about  50  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad.  The  W.  side  is  sadly  damaged, 
but  the  other  three  sides  still  rise  to  a  height  of  about  10  ft.  The  en- 
trance on  the  E.  side  admits  to  a  narrow  passage,  leading  to  the  chief 
interior  space,  about  60  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  originally  divided  into  two 
apartments.  This  structure  is  unique  of  its  kind  in  Greece  ^  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  is  a  tomb  and  monument  of  victory 
('polyandrion')  or  something  of  the  nature  of  a  watch-tower. 

The  Bbidlb-Path  to  AoHLADdKAMPos  (4V4  hrs.  from  Eephalovrysis), 
leaving  the  pyramid  on  the  right  and  the  village  of  SkaphiddH  on  the 
left,  ascends  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  Ktenia  Mts.,  between  Chaon 
(see  above),  and  Pontinos  (see  below).  The  slope  is  at  first  gradual,  but 
afterwards  becomes  rather  steep.  In  about  2^U  hrs.  we  reach,  near  the 
deserted  village  of  Falaed-SkaphiddH^  a  spot  called  sta  Nerin^  distinguished 
for  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  with  a  large  ruined  khan.  The  ancient 
walls,  marble  slabs,  and  fragments  of  columns  seen  here  probably  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  Kenchreae  or  Kerchnecie.  Farther  on  the  path  com- 
mands for  some  distance  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  finally  it  joins  the  car- 
riage-road to  (2  hrs.)  AcMaddkampos  (p.  296). 

6  M.  Myli  (MuXoi),  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  PontinoSj  a  hill  surmounted 
in  antiquity  by  a  temple  of  Athena  Saitis  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  medisval  castle  now  visible.     The  copious  spring  which 
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rises  below  the  road  to  the  left,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Jo&n- 
nes<t  is  the  ancient  Amymont  or  Lema,  where  Hercules  overcame 
the  Lernean  hydra,  with  the  aid  of  the  flre-hrands  of  lolaos.  Ponti- 
no»^  another  spring  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  has  also  been  recog- 
nized, a  little  to  the  N. ;  but  the  spring  of  Amphiaraos  seems  to 
have  been  engulfed  by  the  marshy  lake  (the  Alkyonic  Lake\  which 
has  considerably  expanded  in  the  course  of  centuries.  A  part  of  the 
village,  called  the  Skala,  with  the  largest  mill,  lies  on  the  sea 
shore;  it  is  the  landing-place  for  boats  from  Nauplia.  In  antiquity 
a  sacred  grove  of  plane-trees  existed  here,  within  which  sacred 
mysteries  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  were  celebrated.  — 
The  narrow  passage  at  Myli  became  noted  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence from  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Greeks  under  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis  (p.  250)  against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  Arabs  and  negroes, 
on  June  25th,  182o. 

Beyond  Myli  the  railway  strikes  inland,  traverses  the  W.  part  of 
the  plain  of  Kiv6ri  (p.  265),  and  ascends  to  the  depression  between 
the  Ktenid  and  Zavitza  Mis.  (p.  265).  The  Gulf  of  Nauplia  soon 
disappears  from  view.  —  IBM,  Andritza.  Among  the  mountains 
to  the  S.  the  peaks  of  the  Malevo  group  (p.  267)  are  conspicuous.  The 
line  then  ascends  in  wide  curves  to  a  spacious  green  upland  val- 
ley, with  a  view  of  the  bridge  mentioned  below.  In  this  valley, 
below  a  chapel  of  Hag,  Nikolaos^  on  an  eminence,  is  the  site  of  the 
Argive  border  town  of  Hysiae,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  B.C. 
417.  The  ruins  are  scanty ;  only  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hUl  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  52  paces  long  and  6  to  10  ft.  high,  has  been  preserved. 

20  M.  Achlad6kampoi  (1020  ft.).  The  village  of  that  name 
(1500  inhab.)  lies  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
in  the  midst  of  thick  groves  of  olive,  nut,  and  pear-trees. 

The  railway  winds  round  the  entire  valley.  In  an  angle  to  the 
right  we  notice  a  steep  conical  hill  bearing  the  ruined  mediaeval 
castle  of  Palaeo-Mouchli.  Farther  on  we  cross  a  usually  waterless 
river-bed  by  means  of  a  lofty  viaduct,  whence  (and  also  farther  on) 
we  enjoy  a  retrospect  of  Achladokampos.  The  entire  range  of  moun- 
tains was  called  Parthenion  by  the  ancients;  its  modern  name  is 
Rhmno,  According  to  the  ancient  legend  theinfant  Telephos  (p.  272) 
was  exposed  here  and  was  suckled  by  a  hind,  and  Pan  is  said  to 
have  appeared  here  to  Philippides,  the  Athenian  courier,  on  his  way 
to  Sparta,  and  to  have  assured  him  that  he  would  assist  the  Athen- 
ians at  Marathon  (comp.  p.  59).  Both  of  these  events  were  com- 
memorated by  sanctuaries. 

The  railway  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Hag.  Elias  (3990  ft.),  af- 
fording another  momentary  glimpse  of  the  Palamidi  (p.  250),  and 
then  leads  between  rocks  to  (29  M.)  Masklena.  The  village  lies  in 
the  valley  below,  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  a  tunnel  we  reach  (34  M.) 
Virsova  (1680  inhab.),  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Par- 
thenion, where  the  streamlet  of  Saranta'Pdtamo  (comp.  p.  27J"' 
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descending  from  Hagiorgitika  (see  below),  digappears  In  a  large 
katayothra  (p.  272),  A  8talactite->eaTeni  has  reoently  been  diseo- 
veied  within  the  katavothra.  —  Taygetos  (p.  282)  by-and-by  appears 
in  the  distance  to  the  left.  Passing  HagiorpHika  (on  the  right)  we  next 
stop  at  (38  M.)  Sttndj  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile.  The  extensive  £. 
Arcadian  plain,  covered  with  cornfields  and  vineyards,  opens  out 
beyond  the  defile.  The  chief  place  here  is  Tripolitza.  —  From 
Sten6  hy  Achofdria  to  FialffTepea)  1  hr.,  by  Hag,  8o9tU  lY^hr.; 
comp.  below. 

43  M.  Tripolitza.  -*•  X&ms.  Xskodoohxon  toit  SrisKifATOs,  bed  2-3 
dr.,  with  a  good  bat  rather  dear  reataurast  (non-resiDons  Tegean  wi^e); 
Xbn.  Pbluponnssos,  cheaper  \  both  in  streeta  leading  to  the  !N.  from  the 
Platfa.  —  Several  Cafds  in  the  Platfa, 

Tripolis  (2150  ft.),  to  use  the  official  name,  or  Tripolitza,  as  the 
otherwise  universally  used  (Slavonic)  diminutive  form  has  it,  the 
solitary  town  in  Arcadia,  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  seminary  for  priests ;  the  population  is  10,700.  The 
name  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  town  is  built  on  the  terri- 
tories of  three  ancient  cities,  Man  tinea,  Pallantion,  and  Tegea. 
Tripolis  has  existed  only  in  modem  times,  having  been  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Greece,  during 
which  it  was  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  the  Morea.  Its  capture 
by  Kolokotronls  on  October  5,  1821,  though  stained  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  entire  Turkish  population  and  the  nearly  total  de- 
struction of  the  town,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Greek 
cause.  Ibrahim  Pasha  occupied  the  town  from  June  1826  to  1828. 
The  town  is  now  very  prosperous  and  is  expanding  on  all  sides.  The 
principal  routes  from  various  parts  of  the  plain,  which  meet  here, 
debouch  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the  large  and  shady  square 
(irXaTeCa),  where  an  imposing  church  was  erected  in  187^.  The 
narrow  lanes  round  the  square  are  occupied  by  the  bazaar,  and  are 
thronged  with  busy  traffic.  The  Oymnasium  contains  a  small  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  chiefiy  objects  found  i?i  the  excavations  of  the 
French  School  (p.  94)  at  Marttinea  (p.  293). 

An  examination  of  the  numerous  Katavotkreu  fn  the  E.  Arcadian  plain 
(see  above  and  pp.  ^1,  2990  has  recently  been  begun,  with  a  view  to 
draining  them  and  thereby  improving  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  districL 

From  Tripolitza  to  Mantinea  and  JE.fiiony  see  p.  291 ;  to  Mega' 
lopolisj  see  p.  288;  to  Dimitzdnaj  see  p.  301, 

36.  From  Tripolitza  to  Sparta  Ti&  Tagea. 

This  route  takes  13  hrs.,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  Ganiage  road.  Aoeom- 
modation  on  the  way  is  obtained  at  PiaH  (l^/»  hr.  from  TTipaUtaa>,  and 
at  the  Khan  of  Vourlia  (8  hrs.  froifa.  Pialf,  not  quite  3  h;s.  froi*  Sparta). 
—  Those  who  omit  the  detour  via  Tegea  (of  interest  only  to  archeeologists) 
may  reach  Sparta  in  one  day  (most  conveniently  by  oaniage  in  abont  8  hm.). 

The  fertile  plain  to  the  S.E.  of  Tripolitza,  thickly  sprinkled 
vith  thriving  villages,  fbrmed  the  ancient  territory  of  Tegea.    It  is 
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traversed  \^j  two  roads  starting  from  Tripolitza,  a  new  road  leading 
-to  the  S.  and  another  leading  to  the  S.El.  to  Dolyani,  Kastri  (p.  267), 
and  other  plaoes.  We  foUow  the  latter  at  flrst,  and  in  50  min.  reach 
the  village  of  ffagioi  SdstU,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
^which  we  ohtain  the  hest  survey  ever  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Tegea  (Te-fia),  extending  henee  to  Ihrahim  Effendi  on  the  S.W., 
Piall  on  the  S.,  and  Achotiria  on  the  S.£.  The  course  ol  the  ^a- 
ranta  PiStamo  lies  to  the  E.  {jp>.  269).  The  faundations  of  the 
city-wall  were  discovered  at  several  points  in  1889. 

Ii^  the  pre-Porian  period  Te^ea  appears  as  the  moa^  eo^aiderablQ 
power  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Ita  k|ng  EchevMS  overcame  in  single  combat 
liyllos,  son  of  Hercules  and  leader  of  the  Herakleidsp,  on  the  border  of 
tbe  peninaula,  neav  Hegara.  AIms^  the  aon  of  Apheides,  appears  aa  the 
founder  of  the  city,  which  like  many  others  ia  said  to  have  been  formed 
"by  *Synoekismos''  (p.  99),  and  also  of  the  chief  temple  of  ^Athena  Alea**-,  and  to 
the  same  prince  ihe  Arcadiana  ascribed  -  the  tranaference  of  the  united 
Arcadian  monarchy  to  Tegea.  Athena  is  said  to  have  giren  to  his  son 
JCtpheuB  a  lock  of  the  Medusa's  hair,  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  which 
the  city  became  impregnable.  In  the  6th  cent.,  however,  its  resistance 
to  Sparia,  strengthened  by  the  second  Hessenian  war,  began  to  grow 
^weaker.  Its  oitisena  took  part  i^  the  battlea  of  Thermopylae  (p.  199) 
and  Pl&teea  (p.  173),  during  the  Persian  wars  •,  but  its  struggle  with  Sparta 
recommenced  immediately  afterwards.  The  Tegeana  were  defeated  in 
repeated  battlea  —  at  Tegea  itaelf  aa  allies  of  the  Argives,  and  at  Dlpeea 
(p.  802)  along  with  moat  of  the  other  Areadians.  Subsequently  it  appears 
aa  the  moat  faithful  ally  of  Sparta,  resisting  attempts  on  ita  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  both  Argos  and  Corinth.  The  riae  of  the  democracy  in  B.Q.  370 
reversed  this  policy,  and  the  Tegeans  fought  oi\  the  aide  of  the  Thebans  at 
lUantinea  (p.  29Q).  The  town,  however,  again  joined  Sparta,  and  waa  in 
consequence  drawn  into  the  wars  with  the  Acheeans,  whose  league  it  was 
forced  to  enter  in  B.C.  222.  Strabo  names  Tegea  aa  the  only  city  in  Arcadia 
-worth  mention,  and  P€tntaini€u  givea  a  detailed  deaoript^on  of  it. 

The  N.£.  slope  of  the  hill  of  Hagios  S6stls  is  noted  for  the 
iiAUSually  large  number  of  small  bronze  and  tenacotta  objects  found 
on  it.  Most  are  small  figures,  images  of  goddesses  or  female  forma 
with  sacrificial  offerings,  and  the  like,  representing  all  stages  in 
the  development  of  Qreek  art  from  the  moat  primitive  to  a  late 
period,  and  proving  the  former  ei^istence  on  this  spot  of  a  temple 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  to  which  they  had  been  brought  as  votive 
offerings. 

The  road  leads  straight  on,  passing  below  the  the  village  of 
Mertaaoursi,  and  in  Y2  ^^'  reaches  the  ruined  Byzantine  church  of 
Palaeo-Episkopiy  a  curiously  formed  structure,  which,  like  the  sur- 
rounding ruined  walls,  claims  to  date  from  the  Byzantine  city  of 
Nik^U  This  church  is  built  upon  an  ancient  semicircular  structure, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Theatre,  A  considerahle  portion 
of  the  rou^d  end-wall  is  visible  outside  the  apses ;  numerous  marble- 
slabs  have  also  been  found.  On  a  neighbouring  farm  is  a  small 
museum.    Hence  to  Piali,  1/4  hr. 

The  direct  route  turns  to  the  right  at  Qagios  S6sti8  (see  above), 
and  in  1/2  hr.  reaches  Piali  (600inhab.),  embosomed  in  plantations  of 
mul  berry-trees.  The  Khan  of  Nikosy  at  the  S.  end  of  the  main  street, 
leading  to  the  W.  from  the  ohuxch)  is  comparatively  well  fitted-u 
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for  the  reception  of  travellers  (night-quarters,  2  dr.,  bargain  be- 
forehand). The  Tillage  lies  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  precincts  of 
Tegea.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Pausanias,  who  entered  fh>m  PaUan- 
tion  (p.  288),  begins  his  description  of  the  town,  commencing  with 
the  famous  Temple  of  Athena  Ale&y  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Tegea, 
rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  B.O.  394  by  Skopas  the  Parian  (p.  xcvi),  and 
richly  adorned.  The  column-shafts  and  sculptured  blocks  of  marble, 
which  lie  strewn  round  the  church  of  Hag.  Nikolaos,  have  been  found 
on  various  occasions  by  the  peasants.  The  small  Museum  beside 
the  church  has  yielded  its  chief  treasures  to  Athens  (p.  100),  but 

it  still  retains  an  excellent  large  relief  of  lions. 

The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  to  the  W.  of  the  church,  wa«  ascer- 
tained in  1879  by  excavations,  now  filled  up  again.  The  temple  was  a 
Boric  peripteros.  154  ft.  long  and  about  72  ft.  broad,  with  6  columns  at 
the  ends  and  13  on  the  sides.  The  columns  had  a  diameter  of  4s/4  ^• 
and  a  height  of  about  26  ft. ;  they  have  20  flutings  and  the  capitals  exhibit 
the  upright  echinos  of  the  later  style.  The  interior  contained  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns.  An  inclined  bank,  like  that  at  the  temple  of  Zens  at 
Olympia  (p.  332),  led  up  to  the  E.  front.  The  sculptures  in  the  £.  pedi- 
ment represented  the  hunting  of  the  Ealydonian  boar,  with  Meleager,  The- 
seus, and  the  Tegean  national  heroes  Atalanta  and  Ankeeos  \  those  on  the 
W.  portrayed  the  fight  of  Telephos  (son  of  Hercules  and  ihepriestess 
Auge,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tegea)  against  Achilles  on  the  Elaikos  in 
Mysia.  The  boards  head,  which  according  to  the  legend  was  presented  to 
the  bold  and  beautiful  Atalanta  by  Meleager  as  the  trophy  of  victory, 
was  shown  in  the  temple  down  to  the  Roman  period. 

About  2Vx  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  of  Piali  lies  i>o2ya»d  (3120 ft.;  p.  267),  with 
the  ancient  quarries,  i/s  br.  to  the  IT.W.,  that  supplied  the  beautiful 
whitish-yellow  marble  used  for  the  temple  at  Tegea.  There  are  also  some 
smaller  modern  quarries. 

From  Piali  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and  at  (ca.  ^ ^hr. ^  Kapareli 
strike  the  road  from  Tripolitza  to  Sparta,  mentioned  at  p.  270.  The 
whole  S.W.  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Kravarij 
the  ancient  Boreion  (p.  288),  is  marshy.  Part  of  the  water  finds 
an  outlet  near  the  Tillage  of  Vervati  by  means  of  a  kataTothra 
(2155  ft.),  which  shares  the  name  of  Taka  with  the  marsh  and  the 
plain.  The  Saranta-P6tamo  (p.  269)  perhaps  also  fell  into  the  Taka 
katavothra  in  antiquity,  and  was  taken,  though  erroneously,  for  the 
upper  course  of  the  Alpheios  (comp.  p.  288).  —  From  this  point  we 
may  reach  Sparta  either  by  the  new  road,  or  by  the  old  bridle-path, 
which  partly  coincide. 

The  Road  leaving  Kaparfli  (71/2  M.  from  Tripolitza),  with  the 
village  of  Vlachokeraaia  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  reaches  (40  min.) 
Alepochdri,  on  the  left,  and  (I/2  hr.  farther)  a  stone-bridge  over  the 
Saranta-Potamo,  About  Y4  hr.  farther  is  the  khan  of  Bachoiini, 
and  11/4  hr.  beyond  that  is  (16 1/2  M.)  the  new  khan  of  Kryavrysis 
(comp.  p.  273).  The  territory  of  the  Tegeans  seems  to  have  here 
met  that  of  Sparta. 

Arachova  (p.  268)  lies  3  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  of  Kryavrysis.  The  carriage- 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Saranta-Pdtamo,  leaving  on  the  right  a 
palseokastro,  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Earpae  or  C€tryat 
(Caryatides,  p.  75).  Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  left  of  a  rocky  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
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Farther  on  the  road  (now  identical  with  the  bridle-path)  passes 
between  the  low  TzoHJca  Hills  on  the  left  and  the  Rousa  Hills  on  the 
light,  traverses  the  Peas  of  Klisowra  (3065  ft.),  and  reaches  the 
(1  hr.)  Khan  of  Kokkini  Loutza^  so  called  after  the  little  plain  with 
its  red  soil.  The  grey  heights  of  the  Malevo  Mts.  (p.  267)  become 
-visible  on  the  left.  After  1  hr.  more  the  road  and  bridle-path  diverge. 

From  the  road  we  (1/2  hr.)  descry  the  massive  Taygetos  (p.  282). 
In  another  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Demetrios  Lcukis ,  and  in 
2  hrs.  more  the  (28  M.)  Khans  of  Yoorlia  (2005  ft.),  the  first  of 
which  affords  night-quarters  if  necessary.  The  village  of  Vourlid  or 
Vrylida  lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  we  enjoy  a 
:fine  view  of  the  wide  Lacouian  plain ,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
massy  bulk  of  the  many-peaked  TaygejtOB  (p.  282).  To  the  left  is  a 
long  ridge  of  hills,  probably  part  of  the  ancient  Thpmax;  straight 
in  front  is  New  Spaita,  with  Mistra  to  the  right  (p.  281). 

The  two  routes  unite  and  again  part  at  these  khans.  The  road 
now  keeps  to  the  E.  and  passes  (31  M.)  the  village  of  Vouihianou, 
beyond  which  it  is  still  unfinished.  A  view  is  soon  disclosed  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,  Mistra,  and  Taygetos.  We  cross  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  (34  M.)  Kdephina  (see  below)  and  then  an  Iron 
bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  and  proceed  through  olive  and  mulberry 
groves  to  (37  M.)  New  Sparta  (p.  274). 

The  Bbidlb-Path  passes  Kaparili  (p.  272)  a  little  to  the  E., 
and  in  about  1  hr.  from  Piall  reaches  the  valley  of  the  SarantaPdt- 
amoy  which  it  ascends.  To  the  left  rise  the  Marmara  Mts.  (4338  ft.), 
with  the  Verina  Mts.,  including  the  Hill  ofHagios  Elias  (4692  ft.) 
on  the  S. ;  to  the  right  are  low  ranges  of  hills.  At  the  (2  hrs.) 
old  khan  of  Kryavrysis  (*cold  spring'),  several  brooks  unite  with  the 
main  arm  of  the  Saranta-P6tamo  river,  which  flows  hither  from  the  E. 
The  bridle-path  joins  the  carriage-road  at  the  (25  mln.)  new  khan. 

About  2  hrs.  beyond  the  point  where  the  routes  again  diverge 
(comp.  above) ,  we  can  trace  ancient  wheel-tracks  in  a  low  vale  to 
the  left  of  the  path.  We  then  gradually  descend  to  the  line  of  mul- 
berry and  plane  trees  fringing  the  banks  of  the  Kelephina ,  the  an- 
cient (Enus  (p.  268),  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Vardka  brook, 
called  Oorgylos  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  strong  current. 
The  (2^4  hrs.)  Khan  of  Krevaids  is  now  closed.  The  valley,  here 
1  M.  broad,  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  221,  in  which  the  united  Macedonians  and  AchsBans  finally 
broke  the  power  of  the  Spartans. 

The  Spartan  army,  20,()00  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
king  Veomenes  IIJ.^  was  drawn  up  with  its  left  wing  on  the  hill  then 
called  Ewu^  the  K.  side  of  which  was  washed  by  the  Gorgylos,  and  its 
right  wing  on  the  hill  OlpmpoSf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (Enus.  The 
hostile  left  wing  was  led  by  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonos  Dosonyj^liile 
the  right  consisted  chiefly  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  making  28,000  men 
in  all.  Both  armies  placed  their  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  decisive 
victory  was  gained  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  the  young  Acheean  general 
PMlopoemen  (p.  280). 
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About  1  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  the^  Khan  of  Krevatis  rifles  a  bToad> 
backed  knoll,  bearing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  (perhaps  the  Skiritian 
CEon)^  now  called  Palaeoffoulds.  Farther  on  rises  a  hill  of  considerable 
height  (2726  ft.)  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  Hagxot  Komtantinos.  The  ascent 
(i/s  hr.)  is  best  made  from  the  khans  of  Vourlia.  Here  stood  the  Laconian 
bordei^town  of  Sellasia,  the  walls  and  towers  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
throughout  their  entire  circuit  (about  i^/s  H.).  Its  final  destruction  was 
due  to  the  Macedonians  in  B.C.  221. 

Beyond  the  (8/4  hr.)  Khans  of  Vourlia  (p.  273)  the  path  becomes 
steep  and  fatiguing  and  turns  to  the  W.  In  172hr.  we  reach  the 
oleander-grown  yalley  of  the  Eurotas^  now  called  Iri  or  more  com- 
monly Niris,  We  cross  the  river  by  the  high-arched  Kopanoa  Bridge; 
opposite  are  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  right  bank  there  is  an  aque- 
duct, probably  medifflval.  The  road  from  Megalopolis  (R.  38)  now 
unites  with  ours.  In  6  min.  more  we  see  a  large  cutting  in  the 
rocks  (possibly  an  ancient  quarry),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  We  then  skirt  the  undulating  hills  of  ancient  Sparta,  pass 
near  the  theatre  (p.  277)  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Leonidas,  and 
reach  (11/4  hr.)  New  Sparta,. 

37.  Spiuiia  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

Hotels.  Xenodoguion  ton  X^non,  clean,  bed  2  dr.,  with  tolerable 
restaurant,  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets;  Xenodochion tou 
Stemmatos,  farther  to  the  S.  —  Good  Cqfi  opposite  the  former  inn.  — 
The  Affogiats  generally  live  in  the  environs. 

The  present  Sparta  (SitapTY) ;  735  ft.),  capital  of  the  nomarchy 
of  Laconia,  with  3600inhab.,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  silk-spin- 
ning establishments,  is  of  entirely  modern  origin.  Founded  in  1834 
under  King  Otho,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  it  is  laid  out  on 
a  remarkably  regular  plan,  with  broad,  quiet  streets,  lined  with 
low  houses  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  situation,  however,  on  the 
S.  hills  of  the  ancient  town-precincts,  though  beautiful,  is  somewhat 
unhealthy.  The  decay  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  aqueducts  has 
deprived  the  town  of  fresh  drinking-water;  while  the  imperfect 
draining  of  the  marshy  environs,  where  maize  is  the  chief  crop, 
encourages  fever  in  summer.  The  Eurotas^  now  called  the  in, 
flows  V2  M-  *o  the  E.  of  the  town,  and  drives  several  mills.  At 
ordinary  water-level  the  river  is  only  at  a  few  places  more  than 
3  ft.  deep ;  at  the  fords  hardly  1  ft.  The  banks  are  overgrown  with 
silver  poplars,  oleanders,  willows,  and  reeds.  In  the  rainy  season 
it  sometimes  becomes  very  much  swollen  and  works  great  havoc. 

The  visitors  to  these  remains  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  the  ancient  world  must  not  raise  their  expectations  too  high. 
The  relics  of  ancient  Sparta  are  scanty  and  insignificant.  One  invol- 
untarily thinks  of  the  words  of  Thucydides  at  the  beginning  of  his 
history  of  the  Peloponuesiau  war  (I.  10) :  'If  the  town  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  laid  waste,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  temples 
and  the  sites  of  the  buildings,  I  believe  that  after  a  long  lapse  of 
*^^ime  men  would  find  the  fame  of  the  city  on  account  of  its  power 
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quite  incomprehensible,  even  although  two-fifths  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus belong  to  it,  and  though  its  hegemony  is  extended  over  the 
entire  peninsula  and  far  beyond.'  Until  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Sparta  was  an  open  place,  scattered  in  arrangement  (as  Its  very  name 
signifies),  including  many  gardens  ('spacious',  says  Homer;  *like 
a  village'  writes  Thucydides),  but  containing  no  costly  temples. 
The  four  town-districts  (p.  278)  had  a  common  Agora  or  market- 
place, in  which  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings  were  erected. 
The  so-called  Acropolis  (p.  277)  was  not  a  fortification,  but  was 
covered  with  temples.  The  defences  of  Sparta  lay  in  the  bravery 
of  its  people ,  a  few  strongholds  at  the  chief  passes ,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  country.  The  town  was  not  surrounded  with  a  wall 
until  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (p.  276) ;  and  this  was  several 
times  repaired  and  renewed  in  the  following  centuries. 

The  Lelegae  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
and  beaide  them  we  find  Minyae^  and  Phoenicians  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Laconian  Gulf  and  Eythera  by  the  purple-yielding  murices  of  the 
former.  These  races  had  come  by  sea,  but  immigrants  seem  also  to 
liave  come  overland  from  the  X.,  —  first  uEoliant^  then  Aehaeant^  and 
lastly  Dorians.  These,  however,  did  not  impose  rulers  of  their  own  blood 
on  the  land.  The  royal  dignity,  at  first  apparently  shared  by  three,  and 
afterwards  by  two  princes,  remained  in  the  ancient  native  sovereign 
families  of  the  Agiadae  and  the  Eurypontidaa  (the  jEgidae^  a  third  family, 
soon  cease  to  be  heard  oQ,  and  the  supposed  blood-relationship  of  these  to 
the^Dorian  princes  (J?ut*y«<Aen£«  and  Prokles^  the  twin-sons  of  Aristodemos, 
the  Herakleid)  was  an  invention  of  a  later  period.  The  kings  united  in. 
their  persons  the  supreme  military  command  and  the  highest  priestly' 
dighity.  IT^ezt  to  them  came  the  college  of  the  five  JEphors,  which  gradu- 
ally transformed  itself  into  a  committee  of  general  control,  and  the 
GerousiOj  or  council  of  28  citizens  over  60  years  of  age.  The  decision 
upon  all  matters  of  importance  lay  with  the  people.  The  stable  and 
permanent  constitution  of  Sparta,  unfavourable  to  innovations  and  all 
far-reaching  enterprizes,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Latos  of  Lykourgos^ 
-vrhich  are  usually  referred  to  the  year  B.C.  82iO,  though  iLe  personal 
identity  of  the  law-giver  has  almost  faded  to  a  mythical  shadow  amid 
the  legends  which  surround  him. 

From  the  almost  completely  mountain-surrounded  valley  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  extended  itself  on  all  sides,  some- 
times by  direct  subjugation,  sometimes  by  the  imposition  of  the  Spartan 
hegemony.  Argos  held  out  longest  (pp.  256,  267);  and  the  Spartan  yoke 
pressed  most  heavily  on  Uessenia  (p.  349),  the  most  fertile  region  in 
Greece.  The  three  Hessenian  Wars  took  place  according  to  the  accepted 
chronology  in  B.C.  743-724,  645-628,  and  459-450.  Sparta  finally  conquered 
Argos  also.  But  against  the  Arcadians  it  gained  nothing  but  transitory 
successes  (p.  302),  and  it  was  forced  to  be  content  with  the  barren  re- 
cognition of  its  hegemony  and  the  close  military  alliance  with  Tegea  (p.  271). 

The  town  of  Sparta  was  originally  restricted  to  a  somewhat  limited 
space  \  and  near  it  at  first  stood  the  fortified  town  of  Amyklae  (p.  284),  and 
a  little  farther  off  Za«,  Pharis^  ^gysy  and  probably  Qeronthrae^  all  under 
native  princes,  who  continued  to  rule  after  acknowledging  the  over- 
lordship  of  Sparta.  The  Doric  Spartans  remained  in  the  minority  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  relation  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  capital  Sparta  was  settled  only  after  long  and  bloody  quarrels, 
which  resulted  In  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  people  and  which 
were  appeased  only  by  a  division  of  the  soil  in  connection  with  the  Ly- 
curgan  code.  The  whole  population  was  divided  into  thtee  classes:  the 
sovereign  Dorians,  called  Lacedaemonians  or  Spartiates^  the  older  Acheean 
population  or  Perioikoif  who  had  submitted  voluntarily  or  by  treaty,  and 
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the  Beloi$  or  st»te-«laTe0,  destitute  of  all  rights,  ivho  had  been  overcome 
by  force.  The  Spartiates  dwelt  mostly  in  and  about  Sparta,  observing, 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Lykourgos,  the  greatest  eimplicity 
in  their  mode  of  life.  The  citizen  from  early  youth  upwards  belonged 
not  to  the  family  but  to  the  state,  and  this  in  a  much  more  stringent 
sense  than  in  the  other  ancient  cities,  where  a  similar  theory  obtained. 
Constant  practice  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  unceasing  warfar^  at  first  for  the 
security  of  the  newly-won  home,  and  afterwards  to  extend  their  power, 
hardened  the  citizens  and  earned  for  the  Spartan  army  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Wars  the  Spartans  were  therefore 
unanimously  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  their  leaders  and  champions,  but 
the  fame  which  they  attained  was  comparatively  slight,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Athens  was  far  better  fitted  than  Sparta  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Greece.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  431-404),  which 
resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  there  was  no  essential  cbange  in 
this  particular.  Athens  rebuilt  its  power  on  new  foundations;  and  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  soon  afterwards  exposed  at  Leuktra 
(p.  172)  and  Hantinea  (p.  293)  the  feebleness  to  which  the  aging  state  of 
Lykourgos  had  sunk.  Among  the  consequences  of  the  campaigns  of  £pa- 
minondas,  who  penetrated  to  the  city  of  Sparta  itself,  were  the  restoration 
of  Uessenia^s  independence  (p.  349) ,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Arcadian 
Iicague  with  the  newly  built  Megalopolis  as  its  centre  (p.  289).  Sparta's 
attempts  to  hinder  the  development  of  her  neighbours  met  with  little 
success.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (p.  161)  it  was  compelled  by  Philip  II. 
to  surrender  to  the  Argives,  not  only  the  long  disputed  Thyreatis  Cp*  266) 
but  also  the  entire  district  of  Kynouria  to  a  point  beyond  the  port  of 
Zarax  (p.  262);  to  the  Arcadians,  Belminatis  (p.  286)  and  Skiritis  with 
Earyse  (p.  272)  \  and  finally  to  the  Messenians  the  Denthelic  hill  district 
(p.  283)  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Pephnos.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Spartans  managed  to  repossess  themselves  of  at  least  the  chief  passes 
leading  to  their  country,  all  of  which  had  lain  in  the  ceded  districts. 

Under  the  energetic  and  brave  king  Kleomenes  III  (B.C.  236-220)  the 
state  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  regaining  its  prosperity  and  disputing 
the  first  place  in  Greece  with  the  Achaean  League  \  but  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (p.  273)  extinguished  this  hope.  Sparta  was  compelled  both  to  join 
the  league  herself  (at  least  for  a  time)  and  to  permit  the  Perioikoi  of  the 
coast-towns  to  join  it  also  as  independent  members. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Achaean  League  and  the  subjugation  ot 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  Sparta  obtained  an  apparent  independence,  under 
the  Hyrant'  ^a&t«  (d.  192  B.C.)  who  now  sat  on  the  throne  and  harassed 
land  and  sea  far  and  wide  by  his  plundering  expeditions.  Alongside  of 
it,  however,  there  existed  the  League  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconicmt^  which 
embraced  the  prosperous  coast-towns  and  was  expressly  recognized  by 
the  Romans  as  a  separate  state.  The  system  of  Lykourgos  seems  to  have 
lasted  until  far  on  in  the  Christian  era;  and  the  Romans  always  had  a 
partiality  for  the  famous  old  city  of  heroes. 

The  last  decade  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  saw  the  OofJu  under  Alaric  in 
Laconia,  where  they  laid  waste  town  and  country.  A  few  centuries  later 
followed  the  pagan  Slavs ,  who  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves 
most  permanently  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Taygetos.  In  the  Interior, 
however,  the  Byzantines  again  effected  a  footing,  and  maintained  it  longer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  Sparta  was  refortified,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Prankish  invasion,  appears  under  the  name  of  Laeedaemonia.  In 
the  winter  of  1248-49  Guillaume  II.  de  Villehardouin,  Prince  of  Morea, 
constructed  a  fortress  on  the  spur  of  Ht.  Taygetos,  and  this  new  castle 
of  JUisithras  became  the  seat  of  the  ruler  of  the  country.  A  new  and 
rapidly  growing  town  sprang  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  while  Laceda^ 
monia  fell  into  decay.  Mistrd  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks.  Yillebardouin  was  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Byzantines;  and  after  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Palseologi 
in  1261,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
of  Monemvasia  (p.-  262)  and  Mistrd,  and  of  the  Maina  (p.  263).     The  new 
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Orett  Province  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  thus  fonnded,  and  ContUfntine 
PalaeologuSf  'Sebastokrator^  the  emperor's  brother,  was  appointed  first 
gOTemor  in  1262.  For  200  years  Laconia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Turks  inyaded  the  country  in  1460j  and  Mohammed  II.  led  De- 
metrios,  the  last  Greek  governor,  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  In 
August,  1667,  Mbrosini^  the  Venetian  Captain-general,  entered  Laconia 
and  forced  the  Turks  in  Histrd  to  capitulate.  Monemyasia  (p.  262)  became 
the  capital  of  the  Venetian  province  of  Laconia.  Under  the  Turks,  how- 
ever, who  returned  in  1715,  Mistr^  once  more  became  the  chief  town, 
and  remained  the  most  important  place  in  the  district  of  the  Eurotas 
until  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Sparta  is  said  latterly  to  have  been 
48  stadia  or  about  5V2  ^* ;  ^^^  ^^^^  statement  is  supported  by  the 
numerous  broken  columns,  fragments  of  walls,  isolated  blocks,  and 
the  like,  which  lie  $cattered  about,  half  buried  in  the  earth.  These 
remains  are  found  both  within  and  without  the  modem  town,  and 
as  far  S.  as  the  villages  of  Psychikd  aud  Kalagonidj  as  far  W.  as 
McigoUla,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  hills  mentioned  below. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  small  ruins  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Leonidas,  to  the  N.  of  New  Sparta  and  on  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  hiUs  on  the  N.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  sub- 
structure of  a  monument,  about  50  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad,  formed 
of  walls  of  massive  squared  stones,  two  or  three  courses  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  It  has,  however,  no  connection  whatever  with 
Leonidas,  for  the  tomb  of  that  hero  is  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias 
to  have  been  opposite  the  theatre. 

About  V2  ^*  &om  the  town  the  road  reaches  the  enceinte  of 
the  mediaeval  Lacedaemonia,  which  embraced  the  N.  hills  of  ancient 
Sparta,  now  called  Pal»opolii.  On  the  right  is  a  complicated  brick 
structure  dating  from  the  middle  ages,  about  145  paces  long  and 
47  broad.  The  road  here  divides  aud  leads  acrosa  the  hills  in  two 
arms,  which  afterwards  again  unite. 

The  W.  branch  of  the  road  brings  us  at  once  to  the  remains  of 
two  huildings,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  identify  with  the  SkiaSj 
an  edifice  resembling  a  hall,  and  the  Temple  of  Kore  Soteira.  Op- 
posite are  the  roins  of  a  Circular  Building.  All  these  edifices  appear 
to  have  lain  to  the  N.  of  the  market-place,  in  which  stood  the  Per- 
sian Hall ,  built  with  the  booty  of  the  Persian  wars ,  the  Tomb  of 
Orestes,  and  other  buildings.  The  eminence  farther  to  the  W.,  which 
we  reach  through  the  fields,  is  usually  called  the  AoaOpolis,  a 
name  which  can  only  refer  to  later  Spartan  history  and  to  the  middle 
ages.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  group  of  hills  was  the 
point  at  which  the  Dorians,  coming  from  theN.,  first  fortified  them- 
selves in  order  to  accomplish  thence  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
Laconian  plain.  On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  lies  the  Theatre. 
Ita  construction  and  fitting^up  probably  belong  to  the  period  when 
Sparta's  successes  abroad  were  leading  it  to  forget  the  simplicity 
and  isolation  enjoined  by  Lykourgos.  The  size  of  the  building, 
which  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Megalopolis  and  Athens,  was 
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proportioned  to  tlie  population  of  tlie  city.  The  orchestra  is  abont 
150  ft.  wide.  With  the  exception  of  the  supporting  wall  at  the  end 
of  each  side,  the  building  is  entirely  covered  with  debris.  — The 
other  buildings  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, among  them  the  magniflcent  temple  of  Athena  Chal- 
Jeioekos  ('brazeu-house-inhabiting')  or  Poliouchos  (*shielder  of  the 
city*)  built  by  Gitiades.  Even  the  remains  of  the  Byzantine  period 
are  trifling,  for  the  spot  was  for  centuries  used  as  a  q^uarry  by 
Mistra  (p.  281)  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Still  farther  to  theW.,  in  the  direction  ofMagoula,  probably  lay 
the  DromoSy  or  race-course,  and  the  PlatanistdSy  an  open  space 
planted  with  plane-trees  (Platanus)  and  surrounded  with  ditches, 
where  the  youthful  Spartans  waged  their  mimic  but  obstinate  and 
often  bloody  contests.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  House  of  Mene- 
lao3  was  pointed  out  In  this  neighbourhood.  The  brook  flowing  by 
the  N.  of  the  Palffiopolis  hill  to  join  the  Eurotas  is  probably  the 
ancient  Kndkion.  Beyond  it  rise  the  spurs  of  Taygetos.  The  double 
hill  in  front,  crowned  by  a  ruined  chapel,  is  perhaps  the  hill  ealled 
'Alpion  by  the  ancients,  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  houses.  — 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  Palsopolis  Hill,  outside  the  ruined  medisval 
enceinte,  we  notice  the  entrances  to  some  subterranean  chambers, 
which  perhaps  served  as  reservoirs. 

Beyond  an  intervening  depression,  between  the  Palseopolis  and 
the  Eurotas ,  rises  another  hill  of  about  the  same  height ,  from 
which  two  lower  spurs  stretch  to  the  bed  of  the  liver,  where  they 
descend  precipitously.  Below  the  N.  brow  of  the  spur  to  the  N.  are 
the  scanty  remains  of  a  circular  Roman  building,  which  was  formerly 
taken  to  be  an  Odeion ;  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  a  chaotic 
heap  of  stones.  —  A  little  farther  up  the  river  are  some  remains -of 
a  mediaeval  bridge,  partly  built  of  ancient  masonry;  and  scholars  are 
tolerably  well  agreed  in  fixing  upon  this  as  the  site  of  the  bridge 
Bahyka,  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  A  statute  of  Lykourgois  ordained 
that  the  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people  should  take  place  only 
within  Babyka  and  Enakion  (see  above),  i.«.  *withln  the  town-limits 
proper.' 

The  S.  spur,  where,  near  a  mill,  are  the  bathing-places  of  the 
Spartan  youth  of  the  present  day,  is  adjoined  by  three  other  hills, 
included  in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town  and  separated  from 
the  Eurotas  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ground.  From  the  conical  shape 
of  these  hills  the  natives  believe  them  to  be  artificial;  but  the  de- 
bris of  the  ancient  buildings  seems  to  haTe  contributed  bnt  little 
to  their  formation. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  four 
ancient  town-districts  mentioned  by  Pausanias :  JTynosoureta,  lAsmnae 
(where  stood  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  the  religions  centre  of 
the  whole  Spartan  community),  Mesoa^  and  Pifana.  Sparta  proper 
should  perhaps  be  added  to  these  as  a  fifth. 
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The  antiquities  found  in  and  abont  Sparta  have  been  collected 
"by  the  Greek  government,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  recovered  from 
their  private  possessors,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  the  handsome 
ICntdnm,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  OymnasiarchoBf  and  can  be  procured  for  visitors  at  any  time 
by  the  PkylaXy  who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  inn.  Afternoon  light 
is  best  (fee  1  dr.). 

Vestibule.  Case  with  fragments  of  statues  and  heads;  142.  Serma 
o/  H^culet,  in  high  relief,  from  the  Roman  period,  obviously  an  archi- 
tectonic ornament.  By  the  walls ,  Boman  draped  statues  and  fragments 
of  sarcophagi. 

The  Hall  to  the  Bight  of  the  entrance  contains  almost  exclusively 
inscribed  stones.  In  the  centre  is  a  glass-case  with  terracottas,  orna- 
ments, etc.  from  the  MenelAi'on  (p.  280).  Also ,  a  remarkable  SteU  of  the 
Ath  eent.  B.O..  dedicated  to  Athena  Poliouchos,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
old  Spartan  dialect  chronicling  the  victories  of  the  charioteer  Damonon^ 
and  a  relief  of  his  quadriga.  ITear  it  are  several  inscriptions  to  fallen 
warriors,  which,  according  to  the  national  fashion,  bear  only  the  name, 
with  the  Laconic  addition  ^in  battle'.  AmoQg  the  other  ol^ects  are  lists 
.of  officials  and  inscriptions  of  honour,  chiefly  of  the  Boman  period. 

In  the  *Ha.ll  to  the  Left  of  the  entrance  the  ancient  Spartan  sculp- 
tures are  particularly  noteworthy.  These  are  chiefly  carved  in  the  dark- 
grey  coarse-grained  Laconian  nxarble,  while  in  later  works  Pentelic 
marble  was  extensively  used.  Immediately  to  the  right,  in  the  doorway: 
417.  Halie/  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  found  in  1881  in  the  district  of  Sellasia 
(p.  274)  and  representing  the  two  youthful  forms  of  the  Dioscuri,  to 
whomj  as  a  distich  between  them  informs  us,  it  was  dedicated  by  Plei- 
ttiadet.   Only  the  lower  halves  of  the  figures  have  been  preserved. 

On  a  Boman  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  the  famous  and 
extremely  ancient /Spartan  Siele^  perhaps  a  sepulchral  *Ava&-)r]tAa  or  monu- 
ment. On  both  faces  are  some  curious  representations,  somewhat  crude  in 
workmanship  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  narrowing  spaces  in  which 
they  occur;  on  each  side  is  a  coiled  serpent.  The  group  on  the  front  has 
been  variously  taken  to  represent  ^mpAtoraoj  and  EriphyU^.yrho  is  reach- 
ing after  the  fateful  necklace,  for  the  sake  of  which  she  betrayed  her  hus- 
band; or  the  meeting  of  Orestes  and  Elekira;  or  the  tryst  of  Zevs  and 
Alkmene,  The  group  on  the  back  —  a  man  drawing  his  sword  and  a  veiled 
woman  —  has  similarly  been  explained  as  Alkmaeoriy  the  son  of  Amphia- 
raos  avenging  his  father's  death  on  his  mother,  or  Orestes  in  the  act  of 
alaying  hia  mother  Xitftaenmesiray  or  finally,  Menelaos  threatening  Helen 
with  death  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

An  image  in  grey  stone,  of  very  primitive  workmanship,  which 
generally  lies  below  the  table  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  perhaps  still 
.older)  it  represents  the  seated  and  undraped  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
boy  on  each  side-,  the  limbs  are  as  smooth  and  round  as  though  they  had 
been  turned  in  a  lathe  (much  injured). 

By  the  entrance*wall|  to  the  right,  begins  a  series  of  Andeni  Lctconian 
Reliefs^  each  of  which  represents  a  god  and  goddess  enthroned,  the  former 
holding  a  'kantharos'',  the  latter  grasping  her  veil ;  one  figure  in  each  pair 
also  holds  a  round  pomegranate,  while  other  adjuncts  are  serpents,  dogs, 
and  small  human,  figures  with  sacrificial  o£Perlngs.  These  are  probably 
sepulchral  ^Anathemes'  (see  above),  the  sitting  persons  being  the  deities 
of  the  underworld  or,  possibly,  the  apotheosized  deceased. 

Among  the  other  reliefs,  mostly  of  a  later  date,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned;  Apollo  and  ArUmis^  the  latter  pouring  wine  from  a  vessel,  a 
voiive-relief  of  a  good  period;  Reliefs  of  the  Dioscuri  (who  were  held 
in  especial  veneration  in  Sparta),  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
their  horses,  and  sometimes  on  either  side  of  their  sister  Helen,  who 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  archidc  image ;  Sarcophagus  Beliefs,  with  battles 
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of  Amazons,  children  playing,  etc. ;  Belief  of  a  youth  receiving  a  music- 
lesson  from  an  older  teacher.  The  following  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Heads:  Colossal  ^ead  of  Berculer^  Bearded  Dionysos,  in  seyeral 
repetitions  \  56.  Hera ;  68.  i&sculapins  \  68b.  Jnpiter  Ammon  (?),  of  a  good 
Greek  period^  59.  Fine  head  of  a  youthful  Greek  (mutilated);  337.  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  344.  Athena  in  a  Corinthian  helmet.  Smaller  or  broken  statues  : 
20.  Sleeping  Eros ;  22.  Figure  from  a  Roman  fountain ;  90,  136.  Decorative 
sculptures  of  the  Hellenistic  period;  94.  Fine  torso  of  Eros,  with  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  the  wings  (replica  in  St.  Petersburg);  103.  Statae  of  Hy- 
gieiaj  115.  Torso  of  Hercules;  several  statues  of  Kybele  enthroned. 

Above  the  house-door  of  the  apothecary  Kopsomanikas,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  large  square,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Museum, 
are  a  triglyph  and  two  perfect  metopes  with  battles  of  Amazons,  from 
some  unknown  temple.  Above  the  door  of  BiamantfSpouloSj  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  round  architectonic  medallion  of  the  an- 
cient Laconian  bluish-grey  marble,  with  a  relief  of  the  Gorgons. 
There  are  also  a  few  unimportant  sculptures  in  the  court  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

In  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  villas  in  the  Roman  period,  two  ancient  mosaic  pave- 
ments have  been  found,  of  good,  if  not  exactly  fine,  Roman  work- 
manship, both  of  them  now  in  the  possession  of  government.  The 
larger  of  these,  representing  Europa  on  the  Bull,  surrounded  with 
Cupids,  the  whole  within  an  ornamental  border,  is  corered  by  a 
small  pavilion  (key  kept  by  the  'phylax'  of  the  museum).  The 
other  and  smaller  mosaic,  representing  Achilles  among  the  J>augh<- 
ters  of  Lykomedes,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mozambas,  but  is  covered 
with  earth.  A  basin  with  Bacchic  scenes  is  in  a  court,  and  a  good 
relief  of  a  woman  in  a  house  near  the  garden. 


The  precipitous  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  present  city,  indicate  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Achsan 
.monarchs  and  of  the  town  of  Therapne.  The  Chapel  of  St,  Elias 
which  now  stands  here  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly  'panegyris'.  Therapne 
in  later  times  was  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Sparta  and  was  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  Afene^ion,  or  sanctuary  in  which 
Menelaos  and  Helen  were  worshipped  as  divine  and  implored  for 
strength  and  beauty.  A  hasty  excavation  by  Ross  in  1833-34  un- 
covered a  stepped  platform  or  substructure  of  blocks  of  Poros  stone 
«nd  conglomerate,  about  65  ft.  long  and  3-6  ft.  high.  The  uppermost 
terrace ,  about  40  ft.  long  by  20  broad,  seems  to  have  borne  the 
temple  proper.  The  debris  contained  numerous  votive  offerings  in 
the  shape  of  small  and  flat  leaden  figures  and  a  few  of  clay  repre- 
senting armed  men  and  singularly-clad  women. 


The  interesting  Exoubsion  to  Mist&a.  (4  hrs.  there:  and  back] 
transports  the  traveller  at  once  from  the  ancient  world  into  the 
romantic  times  of  Frank,  Byzantine,  and  Turk.  The  road  crosses 
the  little  rivers  of  Magovla  and  Panteleemon ;  the  former  is  believed 
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to  1)6  the  ancient  Tiasa,  the  S.  boundary  of  the  ancient  city.  Olive- 
groves  and  mulberry-plantations  cover  the  plain.  To  the  W.,  in 
successive  stages,  rises  the  bulky  form  of  Taygetos  (p.  282),  between 
the  outlying  summits  of  which  (several  surmounted  by  chapels) 
yawn  large  rocky  gorges  (^Langadss^),  each  sending  its  small  torrent 
to  the  plain.  Nanow  paths,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  wind  up  the 
slopes  to  the  high-lying  mountain  hamlets.  The  vegetation  is  every- 
where luxuriant. 

In  Jess  than  an  hour  we  reach  the  village  of  Pardri,  which,  like 
the  immediately  adjoining  village  of  Miatrd  (quarters  at  the  khan  or 
in  a  private  house),  to  the  N. ,  is  surrounded  by  fine  trees.  An  as- 
cent hence  of  Vi  ^'  ^nngs  us  to  the  decaying  medisval  town  of 
*Miitr4,  above  which  rise  the  ivy- clad  pinnacles  of  the  ruined 
Franco-Turkish  castle  of  MUithras  (2080  ft. ;  p.  276).  Taking  a 
boy  as  guide,  we  proceed  first  to  the  quaint  Perileptos  Chapel  and 
then  to  (10  min.)  the  Pantanaasa  Church  (knock;  fee),  the  terrace 
of  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Thence 
we  ascend  through  several  gates ,  passing  the  Andktoron  tes  Bail" 
Wpouloi  (Princess's  Palace)  and  tiie  Periodoa  tea  BasUdpouku  (Prin- 
cess's Walk),  to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  lying  concealed  on  the  N. 
side.  The  paths  between  the  ruined  houses  and  churches ,  which 
have  recently  been  restored,  are  fatiguing.  The  interior  of  the  citadel 
is  in  comparatively  good  preservation.  It  commands  a  beautiful 
view,  especially  by  morning  and  evening  light,  across  the  whole 
jplain  of  the  Eurotas,  with  its  long  reach  of  river,  its  villages  looking 
like  large  gardens,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  abrupt  gorge 
on  the  S.  side.  —  On  the  way  back  from  the  Anfiktoron  we  may  visit 
the  EvangeUstria  Church,  the  better  preserved  Hagios  Theodoros 
Church,  and  the  MetropolU  Church.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  with 
Cupids,  beside  the  Kouvali  spring,  and  another  with  Bacchantes, 
near  the  Marmora  spring,  should  also  be  noticed  as  we  descend. 

Ascent  op  Tatqbtos,  ii/s  dfty,  interesting  and  not  difficnlt^  the  night 
is  spent  at  Anavryti  or  in  a  shepherd'^s  hut.  —  From  Histra,  or  from 
Sparta  direct,  the  ronte  leads  via  the  villages  of  Hagios  Joannes  (lu70inhab.) 
and  (3  hrs.  from  Sparta)  Anavryti  (2630  ft. ;  1400  inhab.) ,  situated  amidst 
JIuxariant  vegetation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  From 
Anavryti  we  proceed  past  ^e  spot  known  as  'Lakomata\  with  some 
maize-fields,  to  the  (4 hrs.)  pass  of  Varvara  (4590  ft.),  where  there  is  a 
shady  spring  and  a  shephera^s  encampment.  In  Si/z  hrs.  more  we  reach 
the  foot  of  the  pyramidal  Mount  Hagios  Eli<u,  the  highest  summit  of 
the  central  Taygetos  (7900  ft.),  with  a  chapel  on  the  top  where  an  im- 
portant festiviU  is  held  in  August  on  St.  Elias's  Day.  —  The  above-men- 
tioned pass  may  be  reached  in  4  hrs.  from  Xirokampo*  (p.  284),  via  the 
village  of  JEoumoflsIa,  with  a  spring  and  a  fine  view. 


Prom  Sparta  aorost  Taygetos  to  Ealamata. 

Besides  the  famous  route  'through  the  Langada**  described  below 
(about  11,  from  Try  pi  9  hrs.),  there  is  a  longer  and  less  beautiful  route 
leading  past  Kastemid  (p.  WS)  and  Megan  Anastdsova  and  down  the  gorge 
Qf  the  Jfed9n.    Both  routes  are  difficult  mountain-paths,  the  Langr 
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being  sometimes  i*endered  impassable  in  winter  by  beavy  dnow-falls.  Tbe 
expedition  through  the  Langada  is  conveniently  combined  with  a  visit  to 
!Df istra ,  as  most  of  the  professional  agogiats ,  who  regularly  traverse  the 
latter  route  with  vdne,  oil,  and  silk-worm  cocoons,  live  in  Histri  or 
Trypi.  It  is  advisable  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  Histra  and  to  spend  the 
night  at  Trypi,  taking  care  not  to  leave  Histra  too  late.  Mules  (10-12  dr.) 
are  preferable  to  horses  for  riding. 

From  Sparta  to  (1  hr.)  Mistrd,  see  p.  280.  —  A  stony  and  diffi- 
cult path  leads  through  a  wooded  valley  with  rocky  sides  to  the 
shady  village  of  (IV2  l^'O  Tn/pi  (850  inhab.),  where  satisfactory 
night-quarters  may  usually  be  obtained.  A  large  cave  in  the  ^cinity 
is  usually  identified  with  the  Kaiddas,  into  which  the  Spartans  used 
to  hurl  condemned  criminals.  —  A  more  direct  route  diverges  from 
the  Mistrfi  road  at  the  W.  end  of  Sparta ,  and  leads  to  the  N.W. 
through  fine  orange-groves  and  over  the  little  river  of  MagoHla.  It 
afterwards  passes  the  village  of  Varsova  (on  the  right),  "with  a  view  of 
MistrS,  and  gradually  ascends  through  olive-woods  to  (l^/^hr.)  Trypi, 

Trypi  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  imposing  *La]igada  Gorge, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Trypidtiko  Potdmiy  or  upper  course  of  the 
■^streamlet  of  Magotila'  (p.  280).  This  stream ,  which  dashes  from 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge ,  is  swollen  by  copious  springs 
rising  close  to  the  path.  The  route  through  the  gorge,  which  in 
contrast  to  this  abundance  of  water  is  often  even  in  spring  quite  dry, 
leads  up  and  down  hill,  sometimes  halfrway  up  the  steep  limestone 
cliffs ,  sometimes  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  valley  with  its  oc^ 
casional  flue  plane-trees.  The  path  is  so  rough  and  at  places  ap- 
proaches so  close  to  the  cliff,  that  riders  have  frequently  to  dismount. 

At  the  end  of  the  ravine,  about  3  hrs.  from  Trypi,  beside  a  kata- 
vothra,  the  first  terrace  of  the  valley  begins,  traversed  by  cool 
springs  and  covered  with  the  considerable  remains  of  a  forest  of 
Aleppo  pines.  Gradually  ascending  over  hills  of  mica-slate  and 
past  several  khans,  we  reach  the  (1  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  at  a  chapel 
of  the  Panagia  (4250  ft.).  Just  before  we  reach  it,  we  have  a  re- 
trospect of  the  S.E.  portion  of  Taygetos,  with  MU  8t  Elias  (p.  281), 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  extends  a  table-land,  scored  with  ravines 
and  dotted  with  verdant  mountain-pastures ,  which  gradually  des- 
cends towards  Kalamata  in  broad  terraces  and  gently-sloping  ridges. 
An  inscription,  still  existing,  marks  the  boundary  here  between 
Laconia  and  Messenia ;  the  district  is  called  after  it  the  OramnUne 
PitrOy  or  'inscribed  stone\ 

'  From  the  pass  we  descend ,  finally  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Daphnon ,  to  (li/2  hr.)  Laddy  a  village  embosomed  in 
olive-plantations.  J^ear  the  beginning  of  the  descent  we  see  for  a 
short  distance  the  sea  at  Kalamata ,  then  the  sea  at  Pylos,  We  then 
descend  a  well -watered  ravine,  and  ascend  the  opposite  slope, 
leaving  the  village  of  Karvili  a  little  to  the  left.  The  bridle-path 
how  improves,  and  gradually  ascends,  generally  skirting  the  edge 
of  deep  precipices.  Rounding  a  mountain-spur,  the  path  descends 
across  a  green  plateau,  and  (21/2  hrs.  from  Ladi)  reaches  the  hamlet 
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of  Alonaki  or  Chania.  Close  by,  a  little  aside  from  the  road,  is  a  fine 
stalactite  cavern  called  Sto  VythismSno,  To  the  W.  lies  the  pictur- 
esquely situated  convent  of  Velanidi,  neai  vhich  various  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  Artemis  Limnatis  have  been  discovered.  This 
"whole  region  used  to  he  known  as  the  ^Dentheliatic  territory*,  and 
-was  the  subject  of  endless  contests  betweeathe  Laeedsmonians  and 
Messenians.  After  centuries  of  dispute  the  matter  was  decided  by 
"the  Romans  in  favour  of  the  Messenians  (comp.  pp.  276,  332). 

We  descend  from  Alonaki  over  carefully-tilled  hill-slopes,  en- 
joying a  fine  *View  of  the  Messenian  plain  and  the  sea.  Below  we 
reach  the  broad  bed  of  the  ancient  Nedon^  which  enters  the  Messenian 
Oulf  at  Kalamata.  The  town  of  Kdlamata  (p.  347),  which  we  reach 
in  li/2  hr.  after  leaving  Alonaki,  is  concealed  from  view  first  by  low 
tree-clad  hills  and  then  by  its  Acropolis. 


Ftom  Sparta  to  Oytheioii. 

28  H.  Carriage*road.  Carriage  in  about  5  hrs. ,  on  horseback  about 
8  hrfl.  The  drivers  usually  rest  for  several  hours  at  the  khan  of  Tarapaa, 
—  An  Omnibus  plies  almost  daily  (fare  8  dr.). 

The  road  first  traverses  the  populous  and  garden-like  Laconian 
.plain,  above  the  orange-groves  and  dark  cypresses  of  which  rise  the 
precipitous  and  massy  sides  of  Mt.  Taygetos.  No  villages  lie  directly 
on  the  road,  but  a  few  taverns  are  passed.  We  cross  successively 
the  streamlets  of  Mago^la  and  Panteleemon  (p.  280)  and  a  third 
stream  (perhaps  the  ancient  PhcUia'),  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
brooks  of  Hagios  Jodnnes  and  Anavryti  (p.  281).  The  houses  of 
Bivioti9sa  stand  on  the  banks  of  this  last  stream. 

A  little  to  the  left,  near  the  hamlet  of  Tsfiaoilahij  is  the  conspic- 
uous hill  of  Hagia  Kyriake  (1^/2  l^^*'s  ride  from  Sparta),  with  a 
chapel  resting  partly  on  ancient  foundations.  Since  the  researches 
of  Col.  Leake  this  neighbourhood  has  been  regarded  with  conside- 
rable confidence  as  the  site  of  the  Amtkl^on,  or  sanctuary  of  the 
Amyklffian  Apollo,  who  was  held  in  high  veneration  throughout 
Laconia.  The  recent  excavations  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society 
(p.  94)  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  while  they  have 
rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Amyklson  was  merely  a 
sacred  precinct  without  a  temple.  The  Amyklason  belonged  to  the 
territory  of  Amykl»  (p.  284)  and  was  connected  with  Sparta  by  a 
sacred  road.  Every  summer  it  was  the  scene  of  a  festival  in  honour 
of  HyakinthoSy  the  son  of  Amyklas  and  the  favourite  of  Apollo. 
Above  his  tomb  stood  an  archaic  statue  of  Apollo,  sunounded  by  a 

richly  decorated  structure  of  Bathykles,  the  Magnesian. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Hagia  Kyriake,  and  on  the  same  (right^  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  several  other  hills  are  conspicuous.  On  one  01  these,  about 
3>/s  H.  from  Hagia  Kyriake,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  of  a  medieeval 
tower.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  ancient  Aeheean  Pharis  (Pharae) 
lay  in  this  district,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  hill  is  the  spot. 

A  narrow  water-course  divides  the  hill  in  question  from  a  smaller 
hill ,  on  the  summit  .of  which  is  a  slight  indentation.    This  spot  is  th^ 
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site  of  a  Tliolos  tomb,  now  usually  known  aa  the  Domed  Tomb  of  Vapliio, 
which  was  examined  by  the  Arcbseological  Society  in  1889.  Like  the  tomb 
at  Menidi  (p.  120) ,  this  structure  is  built  of  rough  stone  slabs ,  only  the 
entrance  to  the  tholos  being  constructed  of  hu^er  blocks.  Both  the  dome 
and  the  dromos  were  destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  latter  is  97  ft. 
long  and  11  ft.  wide  at  the  back.  The  tholos  proper,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  is  a  sacrificial  pit,  is  about  32ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  walls  are 
still  about  9ft.  in  height.  In  tiie  interior,  towards  the  right  side,  was 
discovered  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  built  up  with  small  slabs. 
The  l^ational  Museum  at  Athens  (p.  99)  now  contains  the  weapons ,  ves- 
sels ,  ornaments ,  etc. ,  which  were  found  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  chamber.  The  latter  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  mingled  with 
ashes.  —  Hence  to  the  hamlet  of  Levka  (see  below),  20  min. 

To  tbe  right  of  tbe  road,  about  41/2  M.  from  New  Sparta,  lie  the 
vUlageB  of  Slavockori  and  Mahmoud  Bey,  on  the  site  of  the  Amykle 
(Amyclffi)  of  the  Achaeans  and  Minyans.  This  city  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  in  Laconia  before  the  foundation  of  the  Doiic  state, 
and  was  not  subdued  by  Teleklos  and  Timomachos  until  a  compar- 
atively late  period.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (p.  ex)  Amykla  was  a 
mere  village,  with  a  'Sanctuary  of  Alexandra',  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants identified  with  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  A  number 
of  architectural  remains,  for  the  most  part  of  no  Importance,  have 
been  built  into  the  numerous  chapels  (several  now  in  ruins}  of 
Slavoch6ri  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  objects  found  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  sanctuary  lay  near  Mahmoud  Bey. 

The  hamlet  of  Levka  lies  ^4  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  0^  ^^®  road.  In 
li/2hr.  we  cross  the  i^astna  (Erasinos?),  which  also  bears  the  name 
of  the  village  of  Xerdkamipos  (at  the  foot  of  Taygetos,  about  21/2  his\ 
ride  from  Sparta),  where  it  is  spanned  by  the  broken  arches  of  an 
ancient  bridge.  Ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  see  p.  281.  The  hilly 
table-land  stretching  from  Taygetos,  which  we  next  traTerse,  i& 
named  Bardounochoria.  The  tower-like  square  houses,  which  look 
dovm  here  and  there  from  the  heights,  are  still  very  common  in 
Maina  (p,  263).  The  road  ascends  in  numerous  windings  (retrospect 
of  Sparta  from  the  top)  to  the  (I/2  hr.)  Khan  of  Tarapsa.  The  vil- 
lage of  that  name  is  previously  passed,  to  the  right  of  the  road. 

Immediately  beyond  the  khan  the  route  to  Skala  and  Mon- 
emvasia  (p.  262)  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  left  of  this  road  lies 
the  village  of  Levitaova  (1600  inhab.),  near  which,  on  the  S.E, 
(between  Alai-Bey  and  Stephania),  are  the  porphyry  quarries  which 
belonged  in  antiquity  to  KrokSae.  Farther  on  the  road  alternately 
ascends  and  descends.  For  a  considerable  distance  Taygetos  has 
looked  as  though  it  ended  in  a  summit  descending  precipitously  on 
the  S. ,  but  as  we  proceed  we  perceive  the  link  which  connects  it 
vnth  the  mountains  of  Maina  and  with  Gape  Matapan  (p.  264).  In 
IVihr.  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Laconian  Gulf,  theN.  shore  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  plain  of  Helosy  a  name  that  has  come  down  from 
antiquity.  The  chief  place  in  the  plain  is  SkalOj  on  the  Euiotas, 
3  M.  to  the  N.  of  its  mouth.  The  scenery  becomes  less  wild ,  and 
the  hills  become  lower  and  more  close  together. 
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At  (I3/4  hr.)  a  cemetery  we  reach  the  territory  of  Gytheion.  A 
little  before  the  town  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  lies  to  the  left, 
that  of  the  sanctuary  of  Zens  Terastios  by  the  cliff  to  the  right. 

Oytheion,  see  p.  263. 

38.  From  Sparta  to  Megalopolis. 

This  excursion  takes  a  fall  day  (IIV2  brs.),  or,  if  the  detour  yi&  Leon- 
dari  be  included,  li/s  day. 

The  route  to  Megalopolis  coincides  with  that  to  Tripolitza ,  de- 
scribed in  R.  36,  nearly  as  far  as  the  (1^/4  hr.)  Kopanos  bridge. 
"We  do  not,  however,  cross  the  bridge,  but  ascend  through  the  verdant 
valley 'of  the  Eurotas,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Aaimakis  Sill,  On  a 
Tocky  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  are  the  remains  of  a  double  wall  of 
polygonal  masonry. 

The  track,  on  which  ancient  ruts  are  here  yisible,  next  passes 
close  to  a  spacious  rock-cavern,  called  PhoHmoSy  or  the  oven  ('fur- 
nace'), but  its  mouth  in  the  moss-covered  cliff  is  almost  concealed 
from  view  by  bramble  bushes  and  the  branches  of  a  wild  fig-tree. 
Some  authorities  place  the  grave  of  Ladas  (see  below)  at  this  point; 
l>ut  its  distance  from  Sparta  (30  stadia  =  3^2  ^-  or  I1/3  hr.)  makes 
it  more  likely  to  be  the  spot  where  Pausanias  saw  an  ancient  Statue 
of  the  jEdds,  or  woman  veiling  herself.  He  describes  this  statue  as  a 
sacrificial  offering  of  Ikarios,  father  of  Penelope,  who  entreated  her 
to  remain  with  him  as  she  was  about  to  depart  with  Ulysses.  Pene- 
lope, however,  covering  her  blushes  with  her  veil,  here  announced 
her  desire  to  belong  to  her  husband  and  not  to  her  father. 

The  path  continues  to  follow  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
thickly  grown  with  willows,  poplars,  planes,  and  oleanders,  with 
patches  of  mulberry-trees  and  maize.  The  bare  mountain-slopes 
are  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few  olive-trees.  .  Near  the  river, 
to  the  left,  about  1  M.  from  the  Pho^mos,  is  a  large  rock-tomb, 
known  as  Mageirid,  or  Hhe  kitchen'.  Traces  of  similar  tombs  also 
occur  farther  on,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hellenik<fy  a 
wall  of  masonry  20  paces  long,  close  to  the  road  and  near  a  brook, 
may  be  the  tomb  of  the  runner  and  Olympian  champion  Ladaa, 
The  tomb,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  built  at  the 
public  cost  and  lay  about  50  stadia  or  5^2  ^-  ^^om  Sparta,  a  dis- 
tance which  corresponds  fairly  with  the  spot  in  question.  Abun- 
dant remains  of  brick-work  testify  to  a  more  modem  occupation  of 
the  structure. 

The  valley  begins  to  expand  a  little  about  2  M.  farther  on.  Two 
gracefully  formed  hills,  with  chapels  of.  St.  George  and  St,  Deme- 
trios,  rise  to  the  right,  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  The 
ancient  Pelldna  is  usually  supposed  to  have  lain  here,  although 
no  ruins  have  been  discovered  (p*  286).  The  water  of  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  HiU  of  St,  Qeorge  is  conducted  in  vrinter  to  a 
mill  standing  on  thci  river.    The  bank  is  protected  against  erosion 
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by  a  wiLll  of  masoniy  about  4^2  ft.  high.  That  this  spring  at  one 
time  supplied  the  town  of  Sparta  is  testified  by  the  lemains  of  a 
Roman  or  Byzantine  aqueduct,  whioh  are  found  here  and  farther 
down  the  river  (at  the  Kopanos  bridge,  p.  274). 

We  continue  to  traverse  the  pleasant  plain,  gradually  ascend- 
ing, crossing  several  brooks,  and  keeping  generally  at  some  distance 
from  the  river.  On  the  mountain-slopes  to  the  W.  lie  the  villages 
of  Vorddnia,  KastrC  (with  a  convent),  Kastanidj  QeorgiUi  (i960 
inhab.)>  andAprfrt/ani,  while  to  the  E.  of  the  Eurotas  is  Koniditza. 
In  13/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Oeorgitsdnika  Kalyvia,  beside  which  rises 
a  copious  spring  among  trees,  with  remains  of  an  ancient  coping. 
Some  ancient  and  medlflBval  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  hill  close 
by,  and  several  old  tombs  in  the  plain.  The  name  of  this  ancient 
place  is ,  however,  unknown,  for  Pelldna  (p.  286)  is  the  only  city 
in  this  district  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  it  lay  100  stadia  or 
about  4  hrs.  from  Belemina,  mentioned  below. 

About  8/4  hr.  farther,  after  we  have  quitted  the  coarse  of  the 
river,  a  second  spring  rises  near  the  village  of  VoutoukoSy  w^hich 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  track,  and  this  also  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully enclosed  in  antiquity,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  masonry  under 
the  neighbouring  plane-tiees.  We  then  cross  some  hilly  land  border- 
ing the  Eurotas,  traverse  a  small  plain  yielding  wine  and  maize, 
cross  the  stream  of  Longaniko,  which  is  often  terribly  flooded,  and 
reach  the  base  of  the  conspicuous  conical  hill  of  Chelmos.  Here 
lies  the  Khan  of  Cftdmos  (i^i  hr.  firom  the  spring  at  Voutonkos) 
belonging  to  the  village  of  Lor^ganfkOy  which  lies  to  the  W,  among 
the  mountains,  3  M.  above  the  point  where  we  cross  the  stream. 

On  the  steep  summit  of  Mt.  Chelmos  (2556  ft.),  which  may  be 
ascended  in  1  hr.  from  the  khan,  lie  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  a 
mediseval  castle,  and  the  remains  of  a  strong  Hellenic  polygonal 
wall,  strengthened  with  numerous  towers.  The  latter  may  be  re- 
ferred with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  the  ancient  Belemina  or 
Belminay  the  border  fortress  of  Laconia  against  the  district  of  Me- 
galopolis, as  Sellasia  (p.  274)  was  against  Tegea  and  Argos.  This 
strong  position,  the  centre  of  many  contests,  recalls  Ithome  and 
Acro-Corinth.  Numerous  springs  rise  on  the  mountain-slope,  vary- 
ing in  size  according  to  the  season,  and  uniting  to  form  the  Eurotas. 
Kephal6vrysis,  the  chief  source,  wells  up  on  the  N.  W.  slope. 

The  district  arotmd  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpbeios  fonned 
the  ancient  territory  of  JSgytity  so  called  after  a  long- vanished  city,  the 
site  of  which  cannot  be  distinguished.  Lying  between  the  hostile  cities 
of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  it  was  often  the  object  of  fierce  contests  in  the 
later  period  of  Greek  history.  The  rugged  mountainous  region  to  the  B. 
was  the  chief  part  of  the  district  of  SkiriiUy  which  was  at  first  Arcadian 
and  afterwards  Laconian. 

The  DiKBOT  BbidIiE-Path  to  Megalopolis  ascends  from  the  Khan 

of  Ohelmos,  following  the  telegraph-wires ,  to  the  village  of  8hor^ 

senOf  and  proceeds  thence  through  the  valley.    At  Zaimiy  to  the 
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left,  the  TAeto<3<,  one  of  the  head-springs  of  the  Alpheios,  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tzimheron  Mts.  Thence  the  path  leads  via  RoCitsi 
and  Koukouta  Aga  to  (4  his.)  Megalopolis  (p.  289). 

The  Route  via  Leondabi  is  considerably  longer.  "We  pass  the 
highest  head-streams  of  the  Enrotas,  leaving  the  pastoral  village  of 
Petrina  on  a  high  ridge  to  the  right,  and  ascend  through  several 
small  ravines  to  [S  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Voura,  which  lies  on  a  fertile 
plateau.  The  path  then  descends  gradually  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Alpheios;  and  in  li/4  hr.  more  we  reach  Leond&ri^  under  the 
shadow  of  a  ruined  mediseval  castle. 

Leond&ri  (1895  ft. :  room  and  tolerable  fare  in  the  Khan  of 
Lag^s,  bargaining  advisable),  a  small  town  with  600-inhab.,  is  first 
heard  of  -in  the  15th  cent.  A.D.  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  despot  Thomas  Palsologus.  The  town  was  captured 
in  1460  by  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  attained  some  importance.  At 
the  present  time  it  produces  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  wine, 
olives,  and  silk.  The  principal  church,"  Hagii  Apdstolij  in  front  of 
which  stand  two  venerable  and  gigantic  cypresses,  was  formerly 
"Dsed  as  a  Turkish  mosque ;  beside  it  are  a  minaret,  now  reduced  to 
a  modest  bell-tower ,  and  the  Turkish  cemetery.  The  interior  con- 
tains the  remains  of  a  Byzantine  floor-relief  and  a  few  ornamental 
tablets  of  the  same  period.  —  An  ancient  chapel  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  town  is  distinguished  as  the  Metropolis, 

The  sharply  defined  Acropolis,  surmounted  by  a  few  scanty 
ruins,  is  the  last  spur  of  Mt.  Taygetos.  It  commands  a  lovely  view 
of  the  whole  plain  of  Megalopolis  and  of  the  sources  of  the  A^heios, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  brooks  Kamfon,  the  modem 
Xerillas  (to  the  W.),  and  Theio<is  (E. ;  p.  286).  To  the  W.  several 
massive  mountain-chains  rise  one  behind  the  other :  the  nearest  is 
the  Lykason  (p.  307),  to  the  S.  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  Tetrasl 
Mts.   (p.   315);  to  the  S."W.  is  the  sharp  pyramidal  Hellenitza 

(see  below) ;  and  to  the  E.  Mt.  Tzimberou  (p.  289). 

FsOM  Lbomdaki  to  the  Khans  of  If  aebiplaoi,  21/4  hrs.  We  eross  the 
Xerillas.  To  oar  right  is  the  hill  of  BcanAra^  near  which  lie  the  scanty 
rains  of  the  Byzantine-Frankish  town  of  Veligosti^  which,  like  Xikli 
(p.  271),  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Arcadia  in  the  middle 
ages.  To  our  left  rise  the  spnrs  of  the  HeUewUta  (4255  ft.).  Beyond  (IV4  hr.) 
Kouriaga  we  mount  the  barren  and  sparsely-wooded  hills  to  (V2  hr.)  the 
highest  point  of  the  route,  where  we  have  a  view  of  Ithome  (p.  350).  To  the 
N.  lies  the  Hakriplagi  Pass  (see  p.  290).  —  Wo  then  descend  to  (1/2  hr.)  the 
KhctM  of  Mahriplagi  (p.  290). 

From  Leondari  to  Phigalia,  the  route  leads  vi&  KotzMdi,  over  the 
Alpluios,  and  vid,  the  villages  of  DecUBey  and  Cheremi  (!'/«  hr.).  Thence 
to  Phigalia^  see  p.  314. 

The  route  to  Megalopolis  diverges  to  the  left  from  that  to  Tri- 
politza  (8  hrs.,  via  Frankovrysis,  p.  288),  crosses  the  Theiofis  (see 
above),  and  traverses  the  smiling  plain.  2^L  hrs.  Megalopolis  (see 
p.  289). 
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2  days.  Carriage-road.  1st  Day.  From  Tripolitza  to  Megalopolit^  6i/s  hrs. 
—  2nd  Day.  From  Megalopolis  to  MeUgala^  6*/4  hrs.,  and  thence  by  train 
to  Kalamata  (p.  347). 

Trijiolitza^  see  p.  270.  The  Arcadian  capital  soon  disappears 
from  view.  To  the  left  is  the  ridge  known  to  the  ancients  as  Kresion, 
which  divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  271)  and  Pallantion  {see 
below).  The  road  presently  begins  to  ascend.  First  on  the  right, 
then  on  the  left  is  the  new  railway  from  Tripolitza  to  Diavolitsi,  now 
under  construction.  In  1/2  hr.  we  reach  a  bare  table-land,  scored  with 
numerous  broad  river-beds  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Taka 
plain  (p.  272).  To  the  right  is  a  mediaeval  aqueduct  conveying  water 
from  the  mountains  of  Yaltetzi  to  Tripolitza.  In  Y3  hr*  more  we 
pass  the  village  of  Bolita  on  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  more  reach 
a  wayside  tavern.  On  a  conical  green  hill,  about  iVs  M.  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  included  with  the  neighbouring  heights  under  the 
name  of  Kravari  (3670  ft.;  the  classic  Boreioni  p.  272),  lie  the 
scanty  ruins  of  Pallantion,  the  home  of  Euandros  or  Evander.  This 
mythical  personage  was  fabled  to  have  led  a  colony  to  the  Palatine 
Hill  at  Rome  before  the  Trojan  War,  so  that  the  Bomans  under 
the  empire  regarded  Pallantion  as  their  mother-city,  and  Antoninus 
Pius  rebuilt  and  repeopled  the  town. 

The  road  now  runs  uphill  and  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  right 
round  a  lateral  valley.  The  (3/4  hr.)  summit  of  the  pass  of  Kalogero 
Vouni  (2625  ft. ;  'Mount  of  the  Monk')  affords  a  beautiful  retrospect 
of  the  valley  of  Tripolitza.  We  descend  gradually  into  the  swampy, 
maize-covered  Plain  of  Frarikovrym  (the  Aaean  Plain  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  town  of  Asea),  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Kravari 
Hills  (see  above)  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Tzimberou  group.  To  the 
left,  in  the  distance,  is  Taygetos. 

We  pass  another  wayside  tavern  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  copious 
springs  and  Khan  of  ErankOTrysit  ('Springs  of  the  Franks*; 
(2145  ft. ;  3  hrs.  from  Tripolitza).  The  ancients  believed  that  there 
was  an  underground  communication  between  the  Asean  springs  and 
the  higher-lying  Katavothra  of  Taka  (p.  272)  and  with  the  sources 
of  the  Alphelos  (Theious ;  p.  286)  and  Eurotas  (p.  287),  which  ap- 
pear much  lower  down  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Tzimberou  range 
(p.  289).  The  former  supposition  is  certainly  erroneous  and  pro- 
bably the  latter  is  also.  The  water  of  the  Asean  plain  has  a  vis- 
ible outlet  (to  the  Alphelos)  only  after  heavy  rain.  —  The  ruins  of 
Asea,  once  the  mistress  of  the  whole  plain ,  lie  between  the  above 
mentioned  khans,  on  a  precipitous,  truncated  mountain  cone  (the 
modern  *Palae6kastro  of  Frank ovrysis')  to  the  right.  On  the  slope 
towards  Frankovrysis  are  some  imposing  fragments  of  the  polygonal 
wall  (IOI/2  ft.  thick)  of  the  lower  town,  visible  from  the  road. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are  the  villages  of  KondrSva  and  Alfkay 
the  latter  near  the  site  of  Athenaeon ,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
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Athena.  The  load  ciosses  several  brooks  by  means  of  stone  bridges 
and  gradually  ascends  past  the  (IV2  ^^^0  ^<^^yvia  Valtetzika  to 
(35min.)  the  pass  (2425  ft.)  between  the  Tzimberou  Group  {UOb  it.) 
and  the  hills  to  the  N.W. 

Thence  the  road  descends  to  the  right  along  the  slope.  As  we 
proceed  we  gradually  obtain  a  view  over  the  populous  plain  of  Mega- 
lopolis, which  extends  from  Leondari  (p.  287)  to  Karytiena  (p.  306), 
a  distance  of  about  14  M.,  with  a  breadth  of  6  M.  In  the  centre  lies 
the  capital,  Megalopolis ;  to  the  S.  rises  the  finely-shaped  Hellenitza 
range  (p.  287);  to  the  W.  are  the  Tetrasi  mountains  (p.  315),  with 
the  ancient  Lykseon  (p.  307)  to  the  N. ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  last, 
beyond  the  low  hills  on  which  stand  Earytaena  and  its  castle,  are  the 
Klinitza  Hills  (p.  302).  We  descend  in  numerous  windings  to  the 
plain  (50  min.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass),  pass  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Sidlesi  (N.)  and  TsoHpaga  (S.),  and  reach  (35  min.)  — 

MegaUpolis  or  Sinand  (1400  ft.  above  the  sea-level;  1200  in- 
hab.),  where  we  pass  the  night  in  the  'xenodochfon*  (1  dr.).  Most 
of  the  houses  are  arranged  round  the  chief  square.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  possess  ancient  vases,  coins,  etc. 

The  ancient  Megalopolis  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  -f  jxsyaXT}  icoXic)» 
the  youngest  city  of  free  Greece,  owed  its  existence  to  the  Thebans,  who 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  victory  at  Leuktra  (p.  172),  and  especially 
to  the  influence  of  Epaminondas.  As  in  the  case  of  Mantinea  (p.  293)  and 
Hessene  (p.  349),  so  here  also,  in  W.  Arcadia,  this  statesman  united  numer- 
ous scattered  communities  and  induced  them  to  found  one  strong  common 
city,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defv  the  power  of  Sparta.  Tegeans,  Mantineans, 
Parrhasians  —  in  all  about  40  communities  —  are  named  as  the  founders  or 
colonists  (oUioraO*  A  Theban  army  protected  them  while  they  built  their 
girdle  wall,  which  had  a  circuit  of  50  stadia  (5Vs  M.)  and  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  of  stone  masonry  below  and  of  brick  above.  In  338  B.C. 
Arittodemos  of  Phigaleia,  sumamed  the  'Uprighf  on  account  of  his  energy 
and  impartiality,  obtained  the  command  of  the  city,  and  victoriously  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  -Spartans.  Succeeding  attacks  by  the  same  foe  in 
330  and  by  the  Macedonians  in  318  were  equally  unavailing.  But  in  222 
Megalopolis  fell  before  the  relentless  enemy.  Eleomenes  III,  the  Spartan 
king,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  treachery  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground;  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Messene,  under  the  lead  of  the  brave  Philopoemen  G>.  at  Megalopolis 
in  252 ;  d.  183  B.C.).  The  speedy  rebuilding  of  the  town  after  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  Cp.  273)  was  unable  to  restore  its  former  importance.  Wide 
spaces  within  the  walls  remained  under  the  plough.  The  town,  however, 
existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  —  Polybius^  the  famous  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  204  B.C.  (d.  122  B.C.). 

With  the  help  of  the  description  of  Pausanias  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  site,  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  various  quarters  of  Megalopolis  with  an  exactitude  possible  in 
but  few  other  cases.  The  ancient  town  extended  to  the  N.  of  the 
present  Sinano,  on  both  sides  of  the  Helisson  (p.  301),  which  here 
flows  through  the  plain.  If  we  follow  the  new  Karytsena  road  to 
(1/4  hr.)  near  the  large  bridge  over  the  Helisson ,  we  have  MegalO' 
polls  on  the  left ,  and  the  earlier  Orestia  on  the  right.  The  excav- 
ations of  the  British  School  (p.  36)  in  both  have  thrown  important 
light  on  the  construction  of  ancient  theatres  (comp.  p.  53). 
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At  a  little  distance  to  the  left  lies  the  Thsatbe,  dating  essen- 
tially from  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  built  against  the  first  hill.  The  audi- 
torium, turned  towards  the  river,  was  formed  partly  by  axtiflcial 
embankments  and  is  the  largest  in  Greece.    Its  diameter  is   about 
475  ft.  The  lower  parts  of  the  rows  of  seats  are  in  good  preservation : 
the  first  row  has  a  continuous  back,  on  which  appear  the  names  of 
the  phylffi  of  a  late  period.     Each  end  of  the  oval  is  supported 
by  strong  walls,  of  carefully  hewn  masonry,  battering  some-what  at 
the  top.   The  orchestra,  which  consists  entirely  of  earth,   is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  channel  or  canal.   The  theatre  had  no  paraskenia 
(comp.  p.  53),  but  remains  of  a  stone  proscenium  have  beea  foand. 
About  20  ft.  behind  the  latter  is  an  interesting  massive  sabstmcture, 
which  originally  supported  a  colonnade  20-25  ft.  in  height,   and 
formed  the  front  wall  of  the  extensive  stage.    The  actors  appeared 
in  front  of  the  colonnade.  —  A  few  faint  outlines  of  the  Stctdion 
may  be  traced  to  the  E.  of  the  theatre.    The  spring  rising  here  was 
dedicated  to  Dionysos,   whose  temple,   destroyed  by   lightning, 
adjoined  the  Stadion  on  theE.     The  ThersUion  or  town-hall  (named 
after  its  founder),  in  which  the  10,000  delegates  from  all  Arcadia 
assembled,  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  theatre ,  but  no  remains  of  it  are 
extant. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  several  buildings  have  been 
exhumed,  including  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter,  the  divisions  of  which 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  and  farther  on  the  Colonnade  of  Philip j 
which  lay  on  the  N.  side  of  the  market-place.  Two  brooks  enter 
the  river.  The  second  of  these  (now  called  KoHmasi)  is  the  ancient 
Bathyllos,  flowing  past  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Hera 
TeUicL  The  ruined  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Polias  may  be 
made  out  to  the  N.W. 

From  Megalopolis  to  Sparta^  see  R.  88 ;  vil  Karytaena  and  Aandritsaefta 
to  Olympia,  p.  305  5  via  Phigaleia  and  Bamikon  to  Olympian  p.  311. 

Quitting  Megalopolis  we  cross  the  Xerillas  (p.  287)  beyond 
Agids-JBey,  turn  to  the  S.W.,  leaving  Dede-Bey  (p.  287)  on  the 
right,  and  proceed  towards  the  chain  of  hills  which  unites  the  Tetrasi 
(p.  316)  and  Hellenitza  (p.  287)  mountains.  At  the  point  where 
the  mountains  begin  to  be  higher,  not  far  from  the  hamlet  of  Pan- 
agiti,  is  a  mass  of  ruins ,  perhaps  those  of  the  ancient  Kromof  or 
KromnoSj  from  which  the  surrounding  mountain- district  took  the 
name  of  Kromitis.  Thence  we  proceed ,  past  a  spring  rising  at  the 
foot  of  a  sharp-pointed  rocky  hill,  to  the  Makriplagi  Pass  (1970  ft.), 
the  main  channel  of  communication  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia. 
On  the  slope  beyond  the  pass  we  reach  the  Khans  of  Makriplagi, 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Derveni,  or  'pass'  (3^/4  hrs.  from  Mega- 
lopolis).   Hence  to  Leondari,  see  p.  287. 

Copious  springs,  watering  thick  groves  of  mulberry-trees,  unite 
here  to  form  a  little  streamlet,  along  which  the  road  descends  to 
the  plain.  To  the  left,  opposite,  is  the  village  of  Souli,  We  cross  the 
tream  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  the  Khan  of  Sakona. 
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A  bye-pftth  ascends  to  the  left  from  Sakona  to  the  (I1/2  M.)  Palaeokoftro 
of  KoilOy  where  there  are  both  ancient  and  mediaeval  ruins.  The  former 
probably  belong  to  the  town  of  An^heiaj  captured  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
first  Hessenian  War.  W.  Vischer  takes  the  mediaeval  fortification  for 
Oardiki.  where  the  inhabitants  of  Leonddri  in  vain  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  Turks  in  U60.  —  Another  side-path  leads  to  the  rights  via  the  vil- 
lages of  Philtd  and  Trypha^  to  the  so-called  Hellenikd  (p.  353). 

Our  road  now  traverses  the  'upper'  Messenlan  plain  (7  M.  long, 
3^/2  M.  wide),  which,  hardly  Inferior  in  fertility  to  the  vaunted 
*lower^  plain  itself  (p.  349),  was  named  after  tie  town  of  Steny- 
klaros  (p.  349),  tlie  site  of  which  was  unknown  even  to  the  ancients. 
This  fertile  and  well-watered  expanse,  sheltered  from  the  N.  and 
E,  winds  by  screens  of  lofty  hills,  is  covered  with  luxuriant  groves 
of  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  olives,  and  mulberries.  Interspersed  with 
a  few  date-palms.  The  vineyards  and  corn-fields  are  surrounded 
-with  Impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus;  and  in  the  villages  the  aloe 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  We  pass  successively  through  the 
villages  of  Ali-Jelebi  and  Spanochdri  to  (3^2  ^^8.  from  the  Khans 
of  Makriplagi)  Meligala  (p.  353). 

Railway  from  Meligala  to  Kalamata^  see  p.  353.  Tsephertmifd^ 
the  second  station,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  excursion  to  Mes- 
Bene,  see  p.  348. 

40.  From  Tripolitza  to  iEgion  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

This  route  requires  4-5  days.  Fibst  Day.  From  Tripolitza  by  Manr 
tinea  to  Levidi,  A^h-bhra..,  exclusive  of  halts.  —  Second  Day.  Via  Oreho- 
meno*  to  Pheneot^  1*/*  hrs.  —  Thibd  Day.  To  Solo*,  5  hrs.  \  walk  to  the  point 
of  view  opposite  the  falls  of  Styx,  2  hrs.  \  if  practicable,  first  part  of  the 
ascent  of  Chelmos.  —  Fousth  Day.  To  Ealavfyta  5-6  hrs.,  or,  including  the 
ascent  of  Chelmos,  about  10  hrs.  —  Fifth  Day.  To  MeffospVaeon  2^4  hrs., 
and  thence  to  jEffion  6  hrs.  —  Travellers  who  content  themselves  with  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  Falls  of  the  Styx  may  push  on  the  same  evening  from 
Solos  to  Megaspelseon,  by  the  direct  route  described  at  p.  298,  and  so  save 
one  day.  But  the  longer  tour  is  preferable.  —  A  railway  is  being  built 
between  ^gion  and  Ealavryta. 

Tripolitza,  see  p.  270.  The  hroad  road  brings  us  iu  about 
1  hr.  to  the  ridge  of  hills  running  from  W.  to  E.  which  formerly 
divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  271)  and  Mantlnea.  Not  far  off 
are  the  humble  village  otBedini  and  a  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 
After  continued  rain  the  water  from  the  higher-lying  plain  of  Tegea 
flows  through  a  narrow  defile  into  the  marshy  bottom  of  the  un- 
healthy Mantinean  plain.  The  regulation  of  the  water  in  this  course 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  continual  strife 
between  the  two  towns. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  is  now  usually  called  Mytika,  the 
road  contracts  to  a  narrow  field-path.  Tripolitza  soon  vanishes  from 
view ;  in  front  of  us  stretches  a  green  vine-bearing  plain,  contain- 
ing no  regularly  inhabited  village,  but  only  houses  used  at  the 
time  of  the  vintage.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Man  tinea, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  corneal  Gourzouli,  in  so  low 
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a  Bitiiation  that  we  do  not  8ee  them  until  we  are  close  apon  them. 
To  the  right  rises  the  abrupt  S.  spur  of  the  Alesion  fp.  293),  vis- 
ible even  from  Tripolitza.  The  Acropolis  of  Nestane  (p.  293)  is 
also  seen.  The  hill  of  Mytika  is  generally  taken  for  the  ancient 
Skopcj  to  which  Epaminondas,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  die  in  view  of 
the  field  of  victory.  His  tomb  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Hadrian  erected  a  second  memorial  stone^  beside  tlie  an- 
cient stele,  which  bore  an  epitaph  in  the  BoBotian  dialect.  A  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeu8  Charmon  also  stood  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are,  however,  no  data  as  to  whether  these  points  should  be  looked 
for  here  or  in  the  plain  itself.    The  whole  district  was  covered  in 

antiquity  by  an  oak-forest  called  Pelagos. 

The  Battle  of  Mantinea  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  July,  B.C. 
362.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Sparta  by  surprise, 
Bpaminondat  (p.  349)  resolved  to  court  t^e  decision  of  open  battle.  "With  his 
army  of  about  30,000  men  he  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  l^.W.  direction 
through  the  forest  of  Pelagos,  passing  Hantinea  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  halting,  however,  lie  wheeled  round  and  advanced  again  towards 
Uantinea.  His  principal  troops,  the  Thehans  and  Arcadians,  were  drawn 
up  in  wedge-shaped  formation  on  the  left  wing,  the  right  was  formed  ot 
the  Euboean  auxiliaries  and  a  few  mercenaries.  The  cavalry  covered  his 
front.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was  held  by  the  Mantineans,  next 
to  them  were  the  Lacedsemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achseans,  and  on  the  left 
wing  fought  the  Athenians  —  in  all  a  little  over  20,000  men.  The  impe- 
tuous onset  of  the  Thebans  pierced  the  phalanx  of  Mantineana  and  Spar- 
tans*, and  the  battle  was  decided  almost  before  it  had  been  begun.  But 
success  was  dearly  bought  by  the  mortal  wound  of  the  Theban  general, 
who  had  too  boldly  pressed  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  (see  above). 

Mantinea  was  also  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  B.C.  418  (see  below),  and 
in  B.C.  206  of  the  sanguinary  victory  of  the  Achaean  general  Fhilopcemen 
(p.  2S9)  over  the  Spartans,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Acheean  League.  Pliilo* 
poemen  slew  the  Spartan  leader,  the  Hyrant'  Hachanidas,  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  road  follows  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  brook  for  some 
distance,  at  first  through  fields  of  corn  and  maize  and  afterwards 
through  vineyards.  In  1  hr.  (fully  2  hrs.  from  TripoUtza)  we  reach 
the  streamlet  of  Ophis,  across  which  a  bridge  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Mantinea  or  MantineiUj  now  called  Palaeopolis  (2065  ft.). 
To  the  N.  rises  the  HiU  of  Oourzouli  (p.  291),  on  which  lay  the  ori- 
ginal Mantinea,  and  which  In  later  times,  under  the  name  of  Ptosis 
(i.e,  Polis,  old  town),  was  used  as  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  nnsac- 
cessful  war. 

The  original  foundation  of  Mantinea  is  traced  back  to  Mdntineot,  a 
son  of  Lykaon  (p.  308),  i.e.  to  the  earliest  period  of  Arcadia.  In  the 
Persian  Wars,  500  Mantinean  hoplites  are  mentioned  among  the  Grecian 
forces  at  Thermopylae  (p.  199).  The  city  in  the  plain  was  built  at  a  later 
date  and  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  several  rural  communities,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Argives,  who  desired  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  Tegea 
(p.  271),  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Sparta.  The  position  of  Mantinea  on 
the  low  pass  between  Arcadia  and  Argos  made  it  a  centre  of  traffic,  in 
a  country  the  rest  of  which  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-rear- 
ing. Its  early  commercial  prosperity  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  democratic 
".onstitation.  An  attempt  of  the  Mantineans  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
listrict  of  the  Parrhasians   and   their  adhesion  to  the  Argive-Atbenian 
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Leagae  involved  them  in  strife  with  Sparta.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  B.C.  418  under  the  walls  of  Mantinea,  when  the  Spartan  King  Agis  de- 
feated the  united  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Mantineans,  and  restored  Spartans 
hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Fresh  contests  with  Sparta  and  the  taking 
of  Mantinea  by  King  Agesipolis,  who  destroyed  the  brick-walls  by  caus- 
ing the  Ophis  to  overflow  its  banks,  brought  about  the  complete  desertion 
of  the  town  in  B.C.  385.  The  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  172)  rendered  its  re- 
building possible.  The  desire  for  independence  next  led  the  citizens,  who 
hesitated  to  join  the  Arcadian  League,  to  prefer  alliance  with  the  Spar- 
tanSyWhose  defeat,  however,  they  shared  at  the  second  battle  of  Mantinea 
(p.  292)  in  B.C.  362.  Its  opposition  to  the  Acheean  League  led  to  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Acheeans  and  their  ally  Antigonos  Doson  (B.C. 
222;  comp.  p.  276)  and  to  the  second  dissolution  of  the  community,  which 
henceforth  existed  only  as  an  Achaean  colony,  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
ffoneia.    The  old  name  was  at  length  restored  by  Hadrian. 

Tlie  ruins  of  the  town  as  we  now  see  them  date  mainly  from 
tlie  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Of  the  City  Walls  little  more 
tlian  the  three  lower  courses  have  been  preserved ;  but  their  whole 
extent,  almost  3  M.  In  all,  may  still  be  traced,  with  122  round 
and  square  towers,  standing  at  intervals  of  85  ft.  The  Ophls  flowed 
round  the  walls  by  way  of  moat.  The  masonry  of  the  towers  is  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  wall  itself;  their  upper  portions  were  built 
of  brick.  Eight  gates  may  still  be  distinctly  recognized,  including 
the  S.  gate  called  XeniSy  by  which  the  road  from  Tegea  entered, 
the  Orchomenian  gate  on  the  N.N.W.,  and  a  N.E.  gate  through 
which  led  the  road  to  the  spring  Melangeia,  near  the  village  of 
PtkSrmij  connected  with  the  town  by  an  aqueduct,  and  on  to  the 
Argive  mountain-passes.  Only  the  scantiest  traces  are  now  visible 
of  the  large  public  buildings  or  of  the  splendid  temples  adorned  with 
Btatues  by  Praxiteles,  Alkamenes,  and  other  famous  masters.  A 
few  remains  of  the  Theatre  still  exist  amid  the  tilled  land  that 
occupies  the  site  of  the  city,  including  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
rows  of  seats  facing  the  E.,  a  few  tiers  of  the  seats  themselves,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  stage-walls.  Excavations  carried  on  by  the 
French  School  (p.  94)  in  1888  have  also  revealed  remains  of  the 
Oyinnasiumj  with  a  semicircular  edifice  connected  with  it,  founda- 
tions of  a  temple,  and  other  relics.  The  more  important  objects  dis- 
covered have  been  removed  to  Athens,  the  others  to  Tripolitza. 

The  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  named  Atesion^  shuts  off  a  small  side 
valley  from  the  main  plain.  This  is  the  so-called  ^Fallow  Field'  (to  depYov 
ice${ov),  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  except  through  a  katavothra 
(p.  286).  At  the  S.  end  of  the  *Pallow  Field'  rises  a  hill  bearing  the  ruined 
town  of  Nestdne^  near  the  modem  Tgipiand.  The  road  from  the  Melan- 
geia  Gate  passes  to  the  K.  of  the  Fallow  Field  and  then  divides  into  the 
*Prino8  Boad'  (5ia  npfvoo,  so  called  after  a  prickly  oak),  to  the  K.,  and 
the  steep  'Stair  Road'  (5ia  xXffjiaxoOi  now  named  after  the  'Portses'.  By 
either  of  these  road  Argos  lies  about  a  day's  journey  from  Mantinea. 

In  bye-gone  days,  when  the  drainage  of  the  plain  was  bette^ 
owing  to  the  katavothras  opening  in  the  mountains,  and  when 
MantLnea,  'the  lovely  city',  was  surrounded  by  well-tilled  fields, 
two  roads  led  hence  to  the  territory  of  Orchomenos.  At  the  present 
day  the  whole  country  has  become  a  swamp,  and  travellers  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  detour  by  the  hills  on  the  W. 
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In  about  8/4  lir.  after  crossing  the  "bridge  over  the  Ophis  we 
reach  the  large  douhle-Tillage  of  Kapsia^  whence  another  track 
leads  to  the  W.  to  Alonfstena  and  the  ruins  of  Methydrion  (p.  304). 
We  then  turn  to  the  N.W.  into  the  ancient  Plain  of  Alkimidon,  a 
lateral  valley  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the  massive  and  pine-clad 
heights  of  Maenalon  and  Ostrakina.  A  ride  of  1^4  hr.  brings  us 
to  the  town-like  village  of  Levidi  (2770  ft. ;  2000  inhab.),  the 
modern  capital  of  the  upland  basin  of  Orchomenos,  where  quarters 
may  be  found  in  private  houses  or  in  one  of  the  larger  Magazia 
(dear).  Levfdi  lies  on  a  site  which  perhaps  was  that  of  the  ancient 
Elymid,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  range  of  hills  called  Anchisia  by  the 
ancients,  bounding  the  Mantinean  plain  on  the  N.  The  neighbour- 
ing Panagia  chapel  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Artemis  Hymnla,  which  was  highly  venerated  as  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  Mantlneans  and  Orchomenians. 

Beyond  Levfdi  we  descend,  and  then  ascend  again  along  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Orchomenian  valley  to  the  (1  hr.)  pastoral  village  of 
Kcdpdkiy  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  loftiest  Acropolis  in  Greece, 
surmounted  by  a  mediaeval  tower  and  the  ruins  of  Orchomenos.  — 
From  Kalpaki  to  Dimitzana  via  Magoulyana,  see  p.  304. 

The  Arcadian  Orchomeu6f  (3070  ft.),  appearing  also  in  the 
local  form  ErehomenoSf  was  in  early  times,  according  to  legend,  the 
mistress  of  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  The  citizens  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Platasa,  and  until  the  Peloponnesian  war 
were  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  Elatos,  the  'flr-man\  The 
importance  of  the  town  declined  iu  later  times.  The  ascent  from 
Kalpaki  to  the  summit  (^2  hr.)  passes  three  distinct  lines  of  fortifi- 
cation. The  lowest  of  these,  built  in  a  regular  horizontal  style, 
dates  from  the  later  city  as  Pausanias  (p.  ox)  saw  it,  when  the 
inhabitants  dwelt  more  on  the  slopes  and  nearer  their  fields.  The 
second  wall  was  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  but  carefully  finished. 
A  similar  wall  is  found  at  the  top  (where  there  is  a  flat  space  of 
considerable  size),  surrounding  an  upper  citadel  and  now  connected 
with  the  mediaBval  tower.  The  view  extends  far  beyond  the  Orcho- 
menian territory;  to  the  N.E.  are  the  mountains  round  the  Stym- 
phalian  lake;  to  the  N.,  where  the  Acropolis  is  most  precipitous, 
the  marsh  approaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  itself ;  to  the  E.  is  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  waters  of  the  S.  Orchomenian  plain 
flow  to  the  lower  N.  half,  by  means  of  a  *charadra'  or  torrent ;  beyond 
rise  abrupt  cliffs,  the  Trachy  ('rugged')  of  the  ancients,  now  crowned 
with  a  mediaeval  watch-tower.  A  third  tower  of  the  same  sort  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Orchomenos,  to  the  N.W. 

From  Kalpdki  we  proceed  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 
passing  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgiosj  to  (26  min.)  the  village 
of  RoHsia^  through  which  leads  the  usual  road  to  the  N.  plain  of  Or- 
chomenos. Near  the  chapel  are  some  ruined  walls  connected  with 
the  second  line  of  fortification.    The  plain,  especially  In  the  centre, 
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contiaiids  marshy  until  fax  on  in  eummer.  In  the  W.  part  of  it, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  town  of  Kaphyae  (the  ruins  of 
which  lie  near  the  village  of  Chetousa,  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kalpaki), 
is  a  katavothra  (p.  187),  now  nearly  filled  up.  Our  w-ay  lies  through 
the  £.  part  of  the  plain,  passing  the  Tenean  Springs  and  massive 
cliffs,  and  then  enters  a  wooded  ravine.  After  passing  some  shep- 
herds' houses  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Bedendki.  We  then 
proceed  through  a  hleak  hilly  district,  between  Mt.  Skiathis  (modem 
Skipiesa;  6330  ft.)  on  the  right  and  Mt.  Oryxis  (modem  Saitta; 
5950  ft.)  on  the  left,  and  descend  through  a  picturesque  gorge  to 
(1  hr.)  Gouydzaj  a  village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  hank  of  the 
Lake  of  Phene6s. 

The  Lake  of  Phene^s  (2440  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  the  water  of 
which  is  generally  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  now  about  9  sq.M.  in 
area.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Mts.  Skiathis  and  Oryxis,  already 
mentioned ;  on  the  W.  by  the  massive  Penteleia  (6930  ft.),  now 
called  Doufdouo&na;  on  the  E.  by  the  Qer6nttion  and  farther 
on  by  the  picturesquely  shaped  J^i/2£eni  (p.  239),  now  called  Zirid^ 
and  seldom  quite  free  from  snow.  The  lake  owes  its  existence  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  its  water  finds  only  a  limited  means  of  exit  in  the 
katavothrsB  (p.  187)  near  Gouy6za,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  at 
Its  S.  end.  The  stream  formed  by  the  katavothrae,  the  ancient  La- 
don  (now  called  Kouphia),  flows  past  the  W.  slope  of  the  same 
mountains.   The  chief  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Phoniitiko  Potami. 

In  antiquity  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  a  fertile 
plain,  across  which  the  little  river  was  conducted  to  the  katavothrse  by 
means  of  an  embanked  canal  7^2  M.  long.  This  vast  undertaking  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  here, 
after  he  was  expelled  from  Tiryns.  Details  about  the  entire  district  are 
to  be  found  in  the  geography  of  Sh'aho^  who  took  them  from  Eratosthenes 
(d.  194  B.C.).  At  the  time  of  Pa^sanias  the  valley  was  dry,  though  the 
river  no  longer  flowed  in  the  artificial  canal,  but  in  a  course  it  had  made 
for  itself.  In  modern  times  we  hear  of  an  inundation  in  the  18th  cent., 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  convent  of  St.  George  (p.  296).  The 
present  century  has  seen  two  changes  in  the  state  of  the  valley.  At  first 
it  was  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  but  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it  transformed  itself  once  more  into  the  bed  of  a  deep  lake,  which 
for  some  years  after  1832  steadily  decreased  in  aize.  At  present  the  efflux 
and  influx  balance  each  other.  A  change  in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains, such  for  example  as  would  result  from  an  earthquake,  might  lead 
either  to  a  sudden  draining  of  the  entire  lake  or  to  a  very  large  increase 
in  its  volume. 

The  Oryxis  or  8aitta  mountains  descend  precipitously  toward 
the  lake.  The  bridle-path  leads  high  up  along  the  E.  bank,  but  is 
at  first  so  narrow  that  two  riders  can  scarcely  pass  each  other.  Dif- 
ferently coloured  marks  on  the  rocks  denote  the  varying  levels  of  the 
water.  After  about  1  hr.  the  path  descends  into  a  small  riparian 
plain  and  leads  past  a  spring  to  the  (2^4  hrs.  from  Gouydza)  vil- 
lage of  Mousid,  We  then  proceed  through  fields  of  maize  and  vine- 
yards, passing  MiiamSy  to  (35  min.)  the  broad  bed  of  the  Phonidtiko 
Potdmi  or  stream  of  Phonia  (the  classical  Olbios  or  Arodnios)^  which 
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we  cross.  We  leave  the  Paladkastro  of  Phoneos,  with  a  Chcq>el  of 
Sagios  Stephanos^  to  the  left,  and  ascend  in  35  min.  more  to  the 
Kalyvia  of  Phonid. 

About  1  hr.  to  the  IJf.E.  of  this  point,  and  about  >/4  ^t.  to  the  N.  of 
Hisand,  lies  Ooura^  the  capital  of  the  district,  where  hospitable  quarters 
may  be  found  at  the  house  of  the  demarch,  an  accomplished  physician. 
The  Kfllene  may  be  ascended  in  one  day  from  Ooura  (comp.  p.  239). 

The  Kalyvia  village,  now  officially  named  FlLene68  (good  khan 
in  the  Platla)  is  considerably  larger  than  Phonid  proper,  which  lies 
higher  up.  It  is  embosomed  in  trees.  The  little  town  of  'Phene6s', 
situated  above  the  N.  verge  of  the  valley,  has  always  been  the  capital 
of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  lake  and  of  the  surronnding  moun- 
tains. According  to  the  description  of  Pausanias  we  should  look  for 
it  on  the  summit  of  Hagios  Etias,  to  theW.  of  the  present  Pheneds, 
but  only  a  ruined  ohapel  and  the  remains  of  medieval  fortiflo&tions 
are  to  be  seen  there.  But  the  hill  now  called  the  Palaedkastro  of 
PhenedSj  with  a  fragment  of  a  polygonal  wall  and  other  ancient 
mural  remains,  ^^M.  below  the  Kalyvia,  Is  more  probably  the  site 
or  the  ancient  town.  In  ancient  times  Phene6s  was  the  Beat  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Heurippa,  which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have  founded, 

because  he  discovered  his  lost  horses  here. 

Fbou  Phbkb6b  to  Nbkba,  10  hrs.  We  follow  the  above-doscribed 
route  to  Hisand,  and  there  turn  to  the  £.  and  ascend  to  a  saddle  between 
Oeronteion  and  the  Skiathis  Mts.  to  the  S.  (p.  295).  We  next  cross  a 
barren  hilly  tract  to  Kionia  (S^/z  hrs.  from  Phene6s),  with  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.  About  ^/tM.  to  the  S.,  on  a  lake  of  its 
own  name,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Stsfmphalos,  including  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  polygonal  enceinte  of  the  citadel  and  the  found- 
ations of  two  temples.  The  lake  (1930  ft.),  now  only  about  3/4  SQ.*  M.  in  area, 
owes  its  existence  to  conditions  like  those  at  Lake  Pheneds.  It  was  the 
abode  of  the  man-eating  birds  with  brazen  claws  and  feathers,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  formed  the  fifth  labour  of  Hercules.  The  water  which  flows 
out  of  the  lake  by  a  katavothra  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  £. 
re-appears  at  the  mills  of  Argos  (p.  268),  after  an  underground  course 
of  22  M.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  drain  this  lake,  and  to  conduct 
the  water  to  Athens.  —  The  best  route  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  leads 
via  Botsika,  leaving  the  ruins  of  Phlioii*  to  the  left,  to  Baffioa  Qeorgiot 
(about  4  hrs.),  where  we  may  spend  the  night.  Thence  via  Nemea  to  the 
railway-station  of  that  name,  2  hrs.  \  see  p.  241. 

The  route  to  Solos  (5  hrs.)  crosses  the  ridge  above  Phene^s  and 
then  descends  into  a  vine -covered  valley,  where  a  small  domed 
chapel  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Oeorge,  before 
it  was  forced  back  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury. The  convent  now  stands  1  M.  farther  on  (50  min.  from  Phe- 
ne6s),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Krathis  and  on  the  other  side  of  a  brook 
shaded  by  plane-trees.    Fine  view. 

Farther  on  we  proceed  through  fragrant  woods  of  firs  and  other 
trees  and  past  numerous  springs,  and  in  V/2'hT.  reach  the  top  of  the 
ridge  of  Mt.  Krathis  (4746  ft.).  We  then  descend,  following  the  conrse 
of  the  ZaroHchlcL  The  first  gradually  give  place  to  thick  groves  of 
planetrees.  In  Ihr.  more  we  reach  ZaroHefUa  (3^0  ft.),  a  part  of 
which,  Kato-ZaroHchla,  lies  on  the  right  bank.    On  the  same  bank 
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lies  Hagia  Varvdra,  below  which  we  pass  in  !25min.  more.  Near  the 
Tillage  of  Voundhif  at  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky  hill  of  KcUaphygia, 
40  min.  farther  on,  we  again  cross  the  brook.  Beyond  this  point 
we  ascend  for  V2  ^^' 

At  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Hagios  Elias^  which  is  an  interesting 
field  for  the  botanist,  the  Styx  and  the  Zaronchla  brooks  unite  to 
form  a  stream,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Kraihia(j^.  239).  On  the  slope 
of  the  hill  lies  the  prosperous  Tillage  of  Soioi  (^6  S6Xoc;  3435  ft.), 
-where  travellers  usually  spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  magazia  or 
in  a  private  house.  We  here  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  massive 
Chelmos.  To  the  N.  lie  the  villages  of  MeioroHgi  and  PeriaUra 
(p.  298),  which  along  with  Solos  are  known  as  Kloukinaea,  One  of 
these  three  villages  must  represent  the  ancient  Nonakria,  after 
which  the  entire  district  was  named  in  antiquity. 

The  walk  to  and  from  the  point  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Elias  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Falli  of  Styz  takes  2  hrs.  Opposite  us 
rise  the  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  huge  Chelmos  (p.  298). 
The  thread  of  water  descends  from  one  of  these  (650  ft.  high),  against 
a  background  of  dark  moss,  which  has  earned  for  the  brook  the  name 
of  Mavroniri,  or  'Black  Water'.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the  water 
loses  itself  in  a  chaos  of  scattered  rocks.  It  is  only  at  the  time  of 
the  melting  of  the  snow  that  the  fall  attains  any  size.  It  owes  its 
reputation  less  to  its  own  beauty  than  to  the  legends  of  the  ancients, 
who  saw  in  the  barren  mountain-tract  around  and  in  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  stream  an  image  of  the  underworld,  and  so  used  the 

name  in  their  representations  of  the  abode  of  the  departed. 

The  way  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  fall  is  (very  fatiguing  and  adds 
8  hrs.  to  the  excursion.  A  gnide  is  indispensable.  We  cross  the  brook, 
traverse  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  left  bank,  and  finally  clamber  over 
numerous  fallen  rocks  to  the  spot  where  the  falling  water  is  collected 
in  a  rocky  basin.  The  air  is  icily  cold.  An  incautious  draught  from  the 
basin  might  be  dangerous,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  exaggerated 
assertion  of  the  ancients  that  the  water  itself  was  deadly.  The  spray 
of  the  waterfall  assumes  beautiful  rainbow  tints  at  midday  and  reminds 
us  of  Hesiod^s  conceit  that  Iris  with  a  golden  vessel  fetched  from  the  Styx 
the  water  by  which  the  gods  swore  the  inviolable  oath.  —  The  summit 
of  the  Chelmos  (p.  298)  may  be  reached  hence  in  about  2  hrs.  by  a  route 
leading  to  the  8.,  at  first  over  a  precipitous  slope  CPlaka'),  then  through 
an  easier  upland  ravine. 

The  ascent  of  Chelmos  (about  4  hrs.  from  Solos;  guide  neces- 
sary), which  may  be  combined  with  the  continuation  of  the  journey 
to  KaUvryta,  is  highly  interesting.  As  the  view  is  finest  at  sunrise, 
travellers  should  start  from  Solos  in  the  afternoon  and  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  the  shepherds'  huts  ('stani')  on  the  Xerokampos.  In 
10  min.  the  route  crosses  the  Styx  by  an  arched  bridge  of  stone, 
and  ascends  the  slope  to  (25  min.)  the  village  of  Qounaridnikaj 
above  which  we  observe  the  fortified  entrance  of  a  cave  held  by  a 
few  Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  We 
ascend  farther  In  zigzags.  In  1  hr.,  beyond  a  sharp  ridge  (5660  ft.), 
we  reach  the  barren  and  stony  table-land  of  the  Xerokampos  (hence 
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to  Kalavryta,  see  below).  We  soon  come  upon  one  oi  the  snmmei- 
huts  of  the  herdsmen,  where  the  will  to  be  hospitable  must  to  acme 
extent  be  taken  for  the  deed.  Proyislons  and  wraps  must  be  brought 
from  Solos,  so  that  if  necessary  the  night  may  be  spent  in  the 
open  air. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  we  start  on  foot  for  the  summit  (about 
2hrs.),  the  horses  being  left  with  the  herdsmen.  The  path  traverses 
a  gorge,  which  the  snow  hardly  leaves  even  in  summer,  and  then 
mounts  by  fatiguing  goat'tracks,  over  a  low  hill  and  a  ridge  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Styx,  to  the  horse- 
shoe-formed arete  which  lies  only  a  little  lower  than  the  four  sum- 
mits of  *CllielmoB»  the  ancient  Aro6nia  (7725  ft.).  The  nearest  peak 
(7680  ft.)  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  W.  horn  of  the  horse-shoe  ;  the 
highest  (7725  ft.)  in  the  innermost  angle.  Near  the  latter  are  the 
summer  huts  of  the  herdsmen  of  Mazeika,  a  village  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Ohelmos.    The  view  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  Greece  and  is  not 

inferior  to  that  from  Pamassos. 

The  insular  character  of  the  Peloponnesus  presents  itself  with  wonder- 
ful distinctness.  Erymanthos  (p.  30)  is  seen  with  great  clearness  to  the 
W.,  with  the  plain  of  Patras  to  the  right  of  it  and  the  coast-line  of 
Mesolonghi  \  to  the  N.W.  lies  the  Panachaikon  (p.  322)  or  coast-plain  near 
iSgion;  to  the  IT.  the  long  Gulf  of  Corinth;  to  the  £.  E^llme  (p.  239); 
to  the  S.E.  the  Artemision  (p.  242)  adjoined  by  the  Pamon  (p.  267);  to 
the  S.  the  Maenalon  Mfs.  (p.  294);  and  other  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and 
in  the  extreme  distance  Taygetos  (p.  281).  In  N.  Greece  (named  from  W. 
to  £.)  rise  the  serrated  iBtolian  Mts.,  the  Kiana  (p.  150),  the  finely  formed 
Pamassos  (p.  157),  the  broad-backed  Helikon  (p.  167),  the  dark  Kithaeron 
p.  175),  and  the  sharply  defined  mountains  of  Attica.  Athena  is  con- 
cealed by  the  Kyllene.  More  in  the  foreground  stands  the  Megarean  Oera- 
neia  (p.  149),  like  a  huge  pyramid  fallen  into  the  sea,  dividing  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  Gulfis.—  Ascent  of  the  Chelmos  from  KiJavryta  vii 
Soudena,  seep.  299. 


FnoM  Solos  to  Meoaspel^on,  by  the  direct  route.  We  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Krathis,  pass  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Mesorotigi 
and  PerisUra  (p.  287),  and  then  traverse  a  barren  mountain-region. 
As  the  distance  is  only  about  4hrs.,  Megaspelseon  can  be  reached 
by  this  route  in  one  day  from  Phene<5s  (p.  296) ;  but  travellers  must 
make  sure  that  the  agogiat  is  well  acquainted  with  the  way,  which 
may  easily  be  missed.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  reach  the 
convent  before  sunset,  as  admission  afterwards  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained, even  by  travellers  with  good  introductions.  Megaspelaeon, 
see  p.  300. 

Fbom  Solos  to  Mbgasfbljbon  tla  Kalavbtta.  From  Solos  to 
Xerokampos  (1V«-1V*  ^'O*  see  p.  297.  The  way  is  indicated  by 
stone  pillars,  which  are  especially  useful  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  It  descends  past  the  spring  KryiSvrysis ,'  much  fre- 
quented by  the  herds,  affording  a  view  of  the  green  valley  of  Kala- 
vryta,  and  of  the  Erymanthos  (p.  30)  and  Panachaikon  (p.  322)  bo- 
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hind  us.  We  pass  through  pine-woods,  skirting  the  N.  side  of  & 
Xong  narrow  ravine.  The  S.  side  of  the  ravine  is  formed  by  the 
Veliaj  a  ridge  projecting  from  Chelmos,  which  farther  on  separates 
the  plains  of  Kalavryta  and  Soudena  (see  below).  In  about  4  hrs. 
after  leaving  Xerokampos  we  reach  — 

Xal4vx7ta(2300ft.),  a  place  with  1240  inhab.,  the  capital  of  an 
eparchy  of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kalavryta  stream,  the  Erasinos  of  the  ancients.  Above  the  town 
rises  the  imposing  acropolis  of  Kastro  or  Tremola,  on  which  is  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  powerful  barons  of  Toumay,  probably  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Seigneurs  de  la  Tr^mouille.  Kalavryta  ('beau- 
tiful spring')  owes  its  name  to  the  numerous  springs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  chief  of  which,  the  large  Kalavrytihcj  the  ancient 
Alysioa  (so-called  because  it  was  believed  to  cure  frenzy,  Xuaaa), 
rises  at  the  base  of  an  ivy-clad  rock.  The  blocks  of  marble  which 
lie  in  front  of  it  may  have  formerly  enclosed  the  spring. 

About  1^4  M.  beyond  the  spring  lies  the  convent  oi Hagia  Lavra, 
founded  in  961,  prettily  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  lateral  valley, 
opening  to  the  S.W.  and  watered  by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Kald- 
vryta.  The  court  contains  a  huge  plane-tree.  Fine  view  towards  the 
plain  of  KaUvryta.  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  (p.  29),  Andreas 
Londos,  and  other  Greek  prelates  here  unfurled,  in  March,  1821,  the 
banner  (now  preserved  as  a  valuable  relic)  round  which  the  Greeks 
first  rallied  against  the  Turks.  The  voivode  Arnaut-Oglou,  who 
commanded  the  Turks  at  Kalavryta,  was  forced  to  surrender  with 

300  men  and  was  executed  by  the  Greeks. 

The  plain  of  Kalavryta  belonged  in  antiquity  to  the  little  Arcadian 
clan  of  the  JSyfMM^Aei*  or  Kynathaeis^  who  were  notorions  and  detested 
for  their  lawlessness  and  indifference  to  all  higher  civilisation.  Their 
capital  Kyiuuiha  is  supposed,  doubtless  with  justice,  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  town. 

AscsifT  OF  THE  Chelmos  fbom  K&lavbyta  vil  SouDSNA,  T'/z  hrs.,  com- 
paratively easy  as  riding  in  practicable  to  within  i  hr.  of  the  summit.  The 
route  leads  over  the  Velia  (see  above)  to  (2  hrs.)  Soudena  (3610  ft.),  the 
ancient  Loutoi,  where  stood  a  famous  temple  of  refuge  dedicated  to  Arte- 
mis Hemera  or  Hemerasia.  Thence  we  proceed  over  a  hill  of  loose  debris, 
passing  the  (2*/4  hrs.)  PonU'Vrytit^  or  Mi>ird-spring%  and  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge,  in  a  hollow  with  a  good  spring,  reach  ii*U  hr.)  the  camp  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Soudena,  known  aa  the  ^Btroungaet'  (6810  ft.).  We  attain  the 
V.  summit  of  the  Ghelmofl  in  1  hr.  more.  —  We  may  descend  by  the 
fatiguing  footpath  through  the  ravine  of  the  Styx  (p.  2d7)  to  Solo*  (p.  297), 
in  3V4  hrs. 

From  Ealavstta  to  Oltmfia  (2  days),  a  route  leads  to  the  S.W.  vift 
F$ophi9  (near  the  khan  of  TripotanM^  on  the  Erymanthos  river)  and  Lala 
(p.  3i6). 

Below  Kalavryta  the  path  follows  the  course  of  the  Erasinos 
and  traverses  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  high  cliffs.  To  the  left, 
at  a  considerable  height,  lies  the  village  of  Kerpinf.  We  cross  the 
stream  several  times,  on  the  last  occasion  by  a  stone  bridge,  shortly 
before  reaching  which  we  pass  the  ^Maiden's  Spring'  (x*^;  ^(SpT);  •/) 
pp6ot;),  called  into  being  by  the  holy  shepherdess  Euphrosyne 
(p.  300).   We  then  ascend  by  a  zigzag  path  to  the  (2^/4  ^t^)  larg** 
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*  Convent  of  the  Gave',  in  theguefit-ohambeiof  which  King  Otho  was 
once  received  (visitors  place  5  dr.  in  the  offertory  on  departaie  or 
hand  it  to  the  Xenddochos). 

Megaspeltton ,  the  largest  and  most  important  monastery  in 
Greece,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff,  in  a  huge  vaulted 
cave  100  ft.  deep  and  200  ft.  broad.  The  foundation  of  the  convent 
is  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Simeon  and  Theodoras  of  Saloniki  and 
the  shepherdess  Euphrosyne  of  Galatse  (now  Zachlorofi,  see  below), 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  4th  century.  The  bulk  of 
the  present  five-storied  building  was  erected  after  a  fire  in  1640. 
From  a  distance  its  appearance  is  very  imposing,  but  on  a  nearer 
approach  its  dirtiness  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  many  parts 
become  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The  sheer  rock  above,  in  the 
fissures  of  which  devout  eyes  discern  three  crosses,  is  surmounted 
by  two  tower-like  bastions,  which  played  their  part  in  the  success- 
ful defence  of  the  monastery  by  the  warlike  monks  and  500  Pallikars 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops  in  July,  1827. 

Like  several  other  similar  establisbments  in  Greece,  Uegaspeleeon  is 
an  'Idiorrhytbmic^  convent  (p.  liii).  The  income,  derived  from,  ex- 
tensive lands  in  the  neighbourhood^  in  Arcadia,  £lis,  and  Achaia,  and 
also  from  houses  in  all  the  more  important  towns  in  Greece,  ab  well 
as  in  Saloniki,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  was  formerly  estimated 
at  more  than  two  million  francs,  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  only 
50-60,000  dr.  The  expenses  are  also  considerable.  The  monks,  formerly 
over  300  in  number,  have  dwindled  to  about  100.  Connected  with  the 
convent  is  a  school  (feXX7)vixov  a^oXeXov).  —  On  the  arrival  of  a  trav- 
eller, his  weapons,  if  he  has  any,  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  Thprords^ 
or  porter,  while  the  XenoddcTwSj  or  butler,  conducts  him  to  his  room  and 
provides  him  with  food. 

The  Library  contains  almost  exclusively  theological  works,  and  some 
bulls  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  seals  of  which  have  been  taken  away 
by  the  Venetians. 

The  Church,  entered  by  a  portal  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  is  over- 
loaded with  silver  ornamentation.  A  wall-cabinet,  to  the  right  of  the 
*beautifal  door'  (wpaia  tco'Xtj)  of  the  *Templon',  contains  a  picture  on  panel 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke;  this  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  convent-cave  by  the  shepherdess  Euphrosyne  and  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  convent  on  this  spot.  It  is  still  held  in 
high  reverence.  The  door  of  the  cabinet  is  a  valuable  piece  of  silver- 
smlth''s  work.  —  A  smaller  Chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Euphr<Myne. 

Opposite  the  convent  lies  Zachloroii,  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  village.  Our  route  passes  the  latter  and  descends  the 
course  of  the  Erasinos.  In  about  1  hr.  the  village  of  Doumend  be- 
comes visible  on  the  left,  and  the  route  usually  taken  begins  to 
ascend  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Rouskiif  (highest  summit  4816  ft.). 
[Another  track  crosses  the  hills  in  a  N.W.  direction  and  descends 
through  the  Vouphousia  valley.]  Our  route  traverses  a  gorge  at  some 
height  above  the  stream,  crosses  some  whitish  hills,  skirts  a  series 
of  riven  slopes,  and  finally  descends  again  to  the  Khan  ofMamousid 
(3  hrs.  from  Megaspelaeon). 

The  palaB6kastro  of  the  same  name,  also  called  Idra,  about  8/4  M. 
rther  on,  is  the  ancient  Bonra,  after  which  the  lower  course  of  the 
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Erasinos  is  called  Vouraih6  Potdmi,  The  ancient  Acli^an  town  of 
Bouia  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  l)y  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  373. 
The  present  ruins,  past  which  we  lide,  date  mainly  from  the  period 
after  its  lebuilding.  We  next  pass  a  Chapel  ofSa^ioa  Konstantinos, 
piol^hly  ocoupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  sanctuary ;  a  large  slab 
lying  on  the  ground  close  by  hears  a  representation  of  a  shield  in 
high  relief.  As  we  ascend  the  narrow  rocky  path,  we  pass  various 
fragments  of  walls.  At  the  S. W.  base  of  the  highest  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitous hill  of  Boura  lie  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre,  with 
remains  of  15  rows  of  seats.  The  orchestra  is  about  32  paces  broad. 
Some  of  the  spectators  commanded  the  line  view  towards  theCorinth- 
thian  Gulf,  with  the  mountains  of  N.  Greece  towering  beyond  it. 
A  few  remains  of  the  town^'Walls  may  be  traced  below  the  theatre. 

We  proceed  amidst  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  evidently  torn 
from  the  mountain  by  the  above-mentioned  earthquake,  and  then 
descend  through  vineyards  and  olive-groves  to  the  valley  of  the 
Vouphousia,  the  ancient  KerynUes,  In  about  50  min.  we  reach  the 
hamlet  of  Derveni  tes  Mamouaida  and  beyond  it  the  river  itself, 
-which  here  forms  several  islands  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain.  A 
semicircular  vaulted  rock-tomb  appears  on  the  left  bank,  1^4  M. 
farther  on.  The  ancient  mountain-town  of  Keryneia  seems  to  have 
heen  situated  on  the  hill  above. 

On  entering  the  plain  we  cross  the  Youphousia  and  pass  the 
villages  of  Nikold^ika  and  (^2  ^^0  Rizdmylo,  the  greater  part  of 
vrhich  lies  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  left.  In  50  min.  more  we 
reach  the  rapid  Selinus  (p.  239),  near  the  embouchure  of  which 
lay  Helike,  destroyed  in  B.C.  373.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a 
railway-bridge  (p.  240)  and  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  We  proceed 
through  vineyards  to  (25  min.).  — 

Mgion ;  see  p.  239. 

41.  From  Tripolitza  to  Olympia  vid  Dimitzana. 

This  route  takes  two  days :  from  TripolitEa  to  Dimitzdna  9  hrs. ; 
tbence  to  Olympia  10  hra.,  not  reckoning  detention  at  the  rivers.  In  winter 
tlie  snowfalls  among  the  mountains  and  the'  swollen  state  of  the  rivers 
(p.  301)  may  occasion  hindrances.  The  route  by  Megalopolis  (p.  289),  Kary- 
iaena^  and  Andritsaena  (R.  42),  which  takes  1-2  days  more,  is  much  preferable. 

Trvpolitza,  see  p.  270.  The  route  skirts  the  Trikorpha  Hilla  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  and  crosses  the  S.  ramifications  of  the  Maena- 
lon  Mis. ,  the  chief  water-course  of  which  is  the  winding  JETe- 
li8$on ,  here  called  the  brook  of  David.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
town  we  enter  the  narrow  mountain-locked  plain,  the  S.W.  part  of 
vehich  was  named  by  the  ancients  Triodoi  or  the  Three  Roads.  The 
tomb  of  Arkas,  the  mythical  royal  ancestor  of  the  Arcadians  was 
pointed  out  there.  The  medieval  castle  which  we  see  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Ardchova,  perhaps  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  small  ancient  town  of  liykoa ;  while  the  small  ruined 
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citadel,  called  Palaeo-Selimna,  on  the  high  summit  above  tbe  ham- 
let of  Karterdlif  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Soumetia  or  Souma- 
tion.  David  and  Ptina,  the  other  two  villages  in  the  little  plain, 
also  appear  to  ocenpy  ancient  sites,  the  former,  where  there  is  a 
palffi^kastro  with  ancient  remains  incorporated  in  medisBval  fortifi- 
cations, representing  Maenalosj  while  the  pictnresqne  site  of  the 
latter,  with  its  mediseval  castle  and  ancient  remains,  seems  to  be 
that  of  Dipata,  noted  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Spartans 
over  the  Arcadians  in  B.C.  469  (p.  275). 

The  track  gradually  ascends  to  the  village  of  ChrytOfiiUi 
(3610  ft.;  3^2  1^18.  from  Tripolltza ;  large  but  poor  khan),  where 
the  fatiguing  part  of  the  route  begins.  Near  Mt.  Roudid  (6086  ft.), 
about  1  hr.  farther  on,  several  tracks  meet.  We  may  choose  either 
the  shorter  but  more  fatiguing  path  to  the  N.W.  across  the  S.  heights 
of  the  Thaumasion  Mis,  of  the  ancients  (the  modem  Mad&rciy,  or 
the  longer  but  decidedly  preferable  track,  which  leads  to  the  W. 
between  Mt.  Boudid  on  the  right  and  the  almost  equally  high  Mt. 
Elias  on  the  left.  By  this  latter  route  we  arrive  in  2-274  hrs.  at 
the  village  of  8temniiza  (3530  ft. ;  2700  inhab.),  conjectared  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  H\fp9(y&B,  The  shapes  of  the  surronnd- 
ing  mountains  are  very  beautiful.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the 
Klinitsa  (5080  ft.),  to  the  N.,  separating  Stemnitza  from  Zygovisti 
and  Dimitzana. 

The  route  (c&rriage-road)  from  Stemnitza  to  Karytsena  (p.  906)  takes 
about  41/4  hrs.  About  halfway,  on.  the  right  bank  of  the  Dimitzana  river, 
lies  Atzikolo,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Qortys^  the  name  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  transferred,  with  Slavonic  modifications,  to 
Karyteena. 

We  descend  by  the  new  carriage-road  to  the  Streamlet  of  Di- 
mitzana^  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Lousios  or  (in  its  lower 
course)  the  Qortyrhios^  and  proceed  along  its  left  bank,  amid 
vineyards  yielding  an  excellent  sparkling  wine,  in  the  direction  of 
the  considerable  hill  on  which  Dimitzana  lies ,  2Y2  t's.  from 
Stemnitza. 

DimitB^a.  —  Khan  of  MUtiddis^-  outside  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
good,  with  tolerable  fare  at  moderate  prices.  Good  accommodation  may 
also  be  obtained,  by  means  of  an  introduction,  at  one  of  the  better-class 
houses  in  the  town. 

Dimittdna  (3145  ft.),  a  small  town  with  2500  inhab.,  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  high  rooky 
ridge,  which  ends  on  the  W.  in  the  steep  Acropolis  (Palctedkastrojy 
surmounted  with  ancient  and  medieval  ruined  fortifications,  and 
on  the£.  in  the  Hill  ofHagia  ParofkevS,  on  which  stands  a  chapel. 
The  noisy  stream  flows  past  on  the  W.  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel. 
The  site  is  that  of  some  ancient  town,  not  yet  identified  with  certainty 
(perhaps  Theutis),  Under  the  Turks  Dimitzana  was  the  seat  of  a 
highly  reputed  school,  remodelled  in  1764  by  the  learned  Agapios, 
vhich  possessed  an  extensive  library  and  was  of  considerable  impor- 
nee  to  the  entire  Peloponnesus  as  a  centre  of  higher  cQltnie. 
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Among  its  alumni  were  Gregorios,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  his  own  church  on  Easter  Etc,  1822,  and  the 
patriotic  bishop  Ctermanos  of  Patras  (p.  29).  The  freedom-loving 
people  of  Dimitzana  were  among  the  most  determined  participators 
in  the  War  of  Independence ;  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Tiipolitza  (p.  270),  and  to  the  present  day  they  boast  that 
the  Turks  never  set  foot  in  their  town.  Dimitzana  has  now  little 
life,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  in  ruins.  As  in  many  other  of 
the  mountain-communities  of  Arcadia,  its  inhabitants  have  become 
more  numerous  than  the  land  can  maintain,  and  many  of  them 
emigrate  to  Athens  and  other  large  towns  of  Greece  or  even  abroad 
as  traders  (cattle-dealers)  or  artisans  (tinkers  or  shoemakers). 

In  the  principal  square,  opposite  each  other,  are  the  church  of 
Hagia  Kyriake  and  the  imposing  new  Public  School  (ilXfi^ixh'i 
c^^oXeiov),  both  buildings  presented  by  a  wealthy  native  of  the  town 
resident  in  Bussia.  The  school  (which  has  been  reorganised)  has 
regained,  under  the  competent  management  of  the  priest  Hierony- 
mo8,  some  of  its  former  renown.  A  Marble  Lion,  of  good  archaic 
workmanship,  found  in  the  town,  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  interior  contains  a  small  Collection  of  AntiquitieSj 
which  is  obligingly  shown  to  visitors  by  Father  Hieronymos. 

The  VxsTiBDLE  contains  a  few  inscriptions.  —  In  the  Pbincipal  Hall 
is  the  interesting  Collection  of  Antiquities,  the  most  important  objects 
in  which  were  found  at  Sparta.  Among  the  most  notable  are  two  8e- 
pulehrcH  Anathemet,  each  with  a  relief  of  a  seated  figure  with  a  kan- 
tharos,  the  one  inscribed  ^Timokles'*  and  the  other  'Aristokles\  The 
former  is  archaic  (the  inscription  more  recent),  and  the  latter  dates  from 
the  B.oman  period.  Two  Heads  of  IlercuUs^  one  with  a  beard,  the  other 
without,  from  Hermee  used  for  architectonic  purposes,  are  counterparts 
of  those  in  the  museum  at  Sparta.  Hecate,  with  triple  body,  from  Messene. 
Large  fragment  of  an  Atlat  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dimitzana.  The 
cases  contain  small  terracotta  figures  and  vessels,  small  bronzes  (see 
below),  and  coins  from  various  places.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  an 
archaic  one  from  Sparta.  —  This  hall  also  contains  the  relics  of  the  old 
lAbrary,  most  of  the  volumes  of  which  were  used  to  make  cartridges  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  while  its  greatest  treasures  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Athens. 

The  well-kept  square  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain- 
terrace  to  the  S.,  with  the  houses  ot  Falaeochoii  ('Old  Village'),  a 
chapel,  and  some  powder-mills,  which  played  a  part  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Beyond  the  vine-clad  hills 
which  line  both  sides  of  the  river  rise  the  Acropolis  of  Karytsna 
(p.  306)  and  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Laconia.  —  Through 
the  liberality  of  one  of  its  citizens  every  part  of  the  town  is  provid- 
ed with  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Near  Karkaloiij  about  4Vs  H.  to  the  1^.  of  Dimitzana,  are  some  fine 
old  city-walls,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  Theitoa.  During 
excavations  made  here  in  1881  by  Father  Hieronymos,  a  number  of  bronze 
nail-heads  were  found,  lying  in  regular  lines  in  front  of  the  steps  of  a 
building.  These,  now  in  the  school  at  Dimitzana,  were  probably  from 
a  wooden  door  that  had  fallen  down  and  mouldered  away.  —  From  the 
route  hence  to  Uagoulyana,  a  path  diverges  on  the  right  to  Nemnitza 
(2  brs.).    The  ancient  ruins  there  indicate  the  site  of  the  little  town  of 
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Methydrion^  which  gave  the  name  of  Methydrias  to  the  whole  district. 
From  Uethydrion  to  Mantinea,  see  p.  294.  Davia  may  be  reached  via 
Alonfstena  in  i'/s  hrs.  —  Mago-dlyana  (4075  ft.)  lies  3  hrs.  from  Dimitzana. 
About  V>  ^'  from  it  it  is  the  Prankish  eastle  of  Siderokcuiro.  command' 
ing  a  fine  panorama  9S  far  as  the  mountains  of  Salona  (p.  151).  From 
Hagonlyana  a  route  leads  yi&  Oranitsa  and  Kalpaki  (Orchomenos)  to  Levidi 
(p.  301)  in  6  hrs. 

The  next  stage  of  our  journey  also  consists  of  a  fatiguing  moun- 
tain-track, which  should  no  the  attempted  without  an  efficient  agogiai. 
We  ascend  and  descend  in  continual  alternation.  1  hr.  VUSngot] 
l^shr.  PaloCmba  (2666  ft.)  where  the  agogiats  usually  rest.  Thence 
we  descend  by  a  rough  mountain-path,  which  commands  fine  views, 
to  (V2  lir.)  the  valley  of  the  Alpheioa  (now  called  the  'river  of  Kary- 
taena',  p.  305),  in  which,  side  by  side,  lie  the  villages  of  Anemo- 
doUri  and  Hagios  Jodnnes  (to  the  N.).  In  the  adjoining  fields  are 
the  scattered  and  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Eerssa, 
which  originated  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  in  the  union  of  nine  neigh- 
bouring communities  (probably  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta  in 
opposition  to  Megalopolis,  p.  289),  and  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  very  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Hera,  the  site  of  which,  like  those  of  the  other  public  buildings, 
can  no  longer  he  determined.  The  ruin  of  a  vaulted  brick  edifice  is 
known  as  Loutrd,  or  the  *hath\  and  another  heap  of  ruins  is  called 
Palaed  Ekklesia. 

From  Andritsaena  to  fferaea  vi&  Saekoula^  see  p.  310. 

We  now  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town 
lay,  pass  a  khan,  a  spring,  and  the  hamlet  of  Piri,  and  reach  (^/^  hr.) 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon  (p.  295),  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Alpheioa. 
In  the  modern  terminology,  the  Ladon  appears  as  the  main 
stream,  for  above  the  junction  of  the  streams  it  is  called  Rouphid^ 
while  the  Alpheios  is  named  the  'river  of  K'arytana*  (p.  305).  The 
passage  of  the  Ladon  is  made  by  ferry-boat,  and  often  takes  a  whole 
hour ;  1  dr.  is  the  fare  demanded  for  a  horse  and  man,  which  may 
be  reduced  by  skUful  bargaining.  The  river  may  sometimes  be  ford- 
ed on  horseback  in  late  summer. 

On  the  right  bank,  about  1/4  hr.  from  the  ferry,  lies  the  Khan  of 
Piri,  We  now  traverse  a  barren  hill-district,  in  which  lay  the  tomb 
of  Korcebos,  from  whose  victory  at  Olympia  in  B.C.  776,  the  first 
after  the  re-institution  of  the  games  by  Iphitos  (p.  326),  the  Olym- 
piads were  reckoned.  We  next  ford  the  little  Douana^  the  ancient 
Erymanthos^  once  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  £lis.  A  little 
to  the  right  lie  the  two  villages  of  BiUsL  The  TzemhtroUla  (the  an- 
cient Diagon)  falls  into  the  Alpheios  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  £ry- 
manthos.  Passing  a  tumulus,  opened  in  1845  with  no  result,  we 
ascend  to  the  village  of  Aspra  Spitia  (805  ft.;  V/2  hr.  tiom  Piri), 
where  we  may  pass  the  night  (comp.  p.  309). 

We  now  ascend  through  a  thickly  wooded  gorge,  and  at  its  upper 
end,  where  there  is  a  frequented  spring,  begin  again  to  descend. 
1b  we  proceed  we  enjoy  a  series  of  magnificent  *View8  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Alplieios,  enclosed  by  wooded  hills  extending  to  the  Lykaeon 
(p.  307).  In  another  hour  the  path  descends  to  the  river,  beside 
which  it  remains  almost  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  On  the  slopes 
opposite  us  lie  the  villages  of  Tdgia,  AnemochSrij  and  Palaeo* 
PhanarOj  the  last  situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  PArixa, 
on  a  singular  projecting  mountain-cone. 

At  the  point  where  the  river  turns  towards  the  "W.,  round  a  eonical 
hill,  the  path  reaches  (1  hr.)  the  mill  and  khan  of  iifoMr^(J(^'mulherry- 
tree^),  where  a  copious  spring  rises  on  the  bank  of  the  Alpheios. 
The  hills  on  the  left  bank  now  recede.  The  river  divides  into  several 
arms,  forming  various  small  islands.  Beyond  the  hamlet  of  Saraki, 
to  the  left  of  the  route,  near  the  river,  is  the  so-called  'Suitors*  Hill', 
on  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  lay  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
wooers  of  Hippodameia  (p.  326).  Then  straight  in  front  is  Drotiva 
(p.  346).  Our  course  now  leads  through  vineyards  and  cultivated 
fields,  below  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  early-destroyed  town  of 
PUa  (p.  326),  in  the  direction  of  the  conical  hill  of  Kronos  (p.  330). 
At  the  foot  of  the  last  lies  Olympia  [pj^  hr.  from  Mouria,  33/4  hrs. 
from  Aspra  Spitia);  see  R.  47, 

42.  From  Megalopolis  to  Olympia  vi&  Karytsena 

and  Andritssena. 

3  days.  Carriage-road  to  Andritssena.  —  ist  day.  From  Megalopolis 
to  (3  hrs.)  Karyiaena  and  (5  hrs.)  Andriitaena.  —  2nd  day.  Excursion  to 
the  Temple  qf  Bassae  and  back,  5  hrs.  —  3rd  day.  From  Andritssena  to 
Olympia^  fuUy  10  hrs.  The  intermediate  villages,  except  perhaps  Kre- 
ttena  or  Aspra  Spitia  (p.  304),  offer  no  accommodation  for  the  night.  This 
route  is  the  one  usually  chosen  by  travellers  from  Argos  to  Olympia. 

Megalopolis,  see  p.  289.  The  new  carriage-road  to  Karytaena 
(4  hrs.)  is  preferahle  to  the  bridle-path  (3  hrs.),  though  1  hr.  longer.' 
The  road  leads  through  the  corn-fields  near  the  theatre  (p.  290)  to 
(3/4  hr.)  the  village  of  Kaafmij  and  in  12  min.  more  fords  tlie  Helis- 
son  (p.  301),  here  containing  a  good  deal  of  water.  About  Y2  M. 
farther  is  the  large  village  of  Vromosellaj  among  mulberry  trees,; 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thoknia,  The  AlpheioSj  which 
flows  past  close  by,  receiving  the  Plataniston  (p.  314),  changes  its 
local  name  in  this  district ;  in  the  upper  plain  it  is  called  the  Xer- 
illas  (p.  287),  in  the  lower,  the  River  of  Karytaena.  Its  broad  bed 
gives  the  river  space  to  separate  into  several  arms,  so  that  the  depth 
is  not  generally  above  1-2  ft.  We  cross  the  river  and  then  a  small 
brook,  and  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  long  Panagid  Mountain,  a 
spur  of  the  Lykaeon  (p.  307),  passing  between  the  village  of  Ky- 
parissia  (perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilis^  and  a 
hill  bearing  a  chapel  of  Hagia  Kyriake.  We  notice  among  the 
vineyards  here  wine-presses  of  the  most  primitive  description,  con- 
sisting of  square  roofless  holes,  lined  with  masonry,  about  6  ft. 
square  and  hardly  a  yard  deep.    In  these  the  grapes  are  trodden 
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and  the  must  flows  through  openings  into  smaller  and  deeper  boles, 
where  it  is  caught  in  vessels.  Farther  on^  to  the  left,  i|  the  village 
of  Phloridy  near  which  prohahly  lay  the  small  ancient  town  of 
TrapezoHs  (p.  315). 

The  rocky  road,  skirted  on  the  left  by  a  foaming  streamlet,  next 
brings  us  to  the  picturesque  bridge  of  six  arches,  that  spans  the 
Alpheios  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Karyt»na«  A  tablet  on  the  bridge, 
bearing  a  Prankish  inscription,  recalls  the  period  of  the  town's  pros- 
perity. The  bed  of  the  Alpheios  lower  down  contracts  to  a  precipi- 
tous ravine.  In  Y2  ^^'  ^'o™  ^^^  bridge  we  reach  Karyt«na,  where 
travellers  are  dependent  on  private  hospitality  for  entertaiBiftent 

Xarf  ttsna,  a  picturesque  little  town  of  1400  inhab.,  with  its 
churches ,  pretty  balconied  houses ,  and  narrow  winding  lanes,  oc- 
eupies  the  hollow  between  the  hi^h  rock  on  which  stood  the  medissval 
fortress  and  the  chapel-crowned  Hill  of  St.  Ellas.  The  Panagia  Churdi 
and  the  Ckurdi  of  Hagios  JSikolaos  are  attractive  specimens  of  By- 
zantine-Frankish  architecture.  Though  the  name  is  a  eormpted 
form  of  Gortys  (p.  302),  Karytisna  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
BrenthCf  a  town  which  lay  in  ruins  ^venin  the  time  of  Pansanias. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  unusual  beauty  and  grandeur.  Except 
on  the  E.  side,  by  which  we  approach,  the  reddish  rocks  descend  al- 
most all  round  in  sheer  precipices.  Only  one  narrow  passage  leads 
to  the  *Castle  (1910  ft.),  which  more  than  any  other  structure  of  the 
time  conveys  the  impression  of  impregnability.  *  Feudal  Greece^ 
says  Gurtius,  Hs  embodied  here,  just  as  the  Homeric  Age  is  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenas'.  Besides  the  enceinte  and  the  conspicuous  N. 
tower,  various  dwelling  and  store  rooms,  a  large  cistern,  a  dungeon, 
etc.,  are  still  preserved.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  mountain- 
ranges  is  splendid,  especially  of  Lykseon  (p.  307)  and  the  N.  part 
of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis. 

The  erection  of  the  castle  dates  from  the  begiimiiig  of  the  18th  cent, 
when  OeojffYoy  I.  de  Villehardouin  (p.  232),  acting  as  regent  for  Prince  Qail- 
lanme  de  Ghamplitte,  founded  here  a  barony  with  twelve  tributary  knightly 
fiefs,  and  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law  ffuffius  de  Brvpire*  ia  1209.  Otoffrcy 
d«  Caryiina  (d.  1275),  the  son  of  Hugues,  was  considered  the  most  iUustrious 
representative  of  Peloponnesian  chivalry.  Brave  and  audacious,  comhin- 
ing  a  simple  natural  frankness  with  indifference  to  his  sworn  word  when 
it  affected  his  interests,  he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  figures  of  the 
time.  The  importance  of  the  castle  disappeared  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Frankish  feudal  state.  During  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  foJoitoiroitis, 
the  well-known  Klepht  chieftarin,  fortified  himself  here,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha 
did  not  venture  an  attack. 

The  road  to  Andritssna  returns  to  the  above-mentioned  six-atehed 

bridge.  On  the  left  bank  we  begin  gradually  to  ascend  the  spurs  of 

the  Lykson  (p.  307).  From  the  first  summit,  about  S/4  hr.  from  the 

bridge,  we  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  to  the  right,  of  Karytaena  and  its 

castle,  the  latter  long  remaining  in  sight.   Above  us  to  the  left,  on 

the  elope  of  Lykaon,  appears  the  village  of  DragomdnOy  whence 

a  wild  and  cold  torrent  descends,  which  we  cross  in  8/4  hr.    We 

now  ascend  along  the  slope  of  a  lofty  rocky  mountain,  on  the  sum- 
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mit  of  which  (2420  ft.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  aneient  Kynourian 
TheUoa  (not  to  he  confoanded  with  the  Theisoa  mentioned  at  p.  303), 
now  called  Palaiedkastro  of  LdvdOj  after  the  large  Tillage  on  the  N. 
slope  (^4  ^O*  ^^^  small  square  acropolis,  which  we  may  visit  hy 
making  a  slight  detour,  was  converted  in  the  middle  ages  into  a 
Frankish  castle,  with  a  tower  commanding  a  fine  view.  Remains 
of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  lower  town  also  still  exist.  The  ride 
from  Karytana  to  this  point  takes  ahout  3  hrs. 

We  now  descend  and  in  1/2  hi.  cross  the  Soultina  Brook  hy  a 
high  stone  bridge,  a  little  ahove  which  is  a  delightful  spring  under 
a  huge  plane-tree.  Beyond  the  village  of  (40mitt.)  E6via  (through 
which  we  also  pass  if  we  avoid  the  detour  to  Lavda)  we  again  as- 
cend across  deeply-ftirrowed  declivities,  traversed  by  numerous 
small  streams.  A  new  and  imposing  landscape  begins  to  disclose 
itself:  to  the  left,  as  a  continution  of  the  Lykason,  appear  the  Pa^ 
lae6kaitro  (p.  309)  and  the  Minthe  Mountainsy  now  called  AZvena 
Vouni  (p.  al8) ;  to  the  right,  over  the  low  spurs,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alpheios  basin  above  Olympia.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak 
and  myrtle.  In  35  mia.  after  first  catching  sight  of  AndriUaena 
we  reach  that  prettily  situated  little  town  (5  hrs.  from  Karytsna), 
see  p.  308. 

Fbok  Hboalopolis  to  AKDBiT8^.iirA,  by  a  direct  route  over  If  t.  Lykson, 
8  hrs.  From  0/4  br.)  Katlmi  (p.  905)  we  proceed  to  the  (20  min.)  junc- 
tion of  the  Helisaon  and  the  Alpheios,  cross  the  latter,  and  continue  in« 
land  on  the  left  bank  to  (V4  hr.)  K&paritiia  (p.  305).  Via  (20  min.)  Mavria 
we  skirt  theE.  slope  of  the  PanagiaHill  to  (>/4  hr.)  Kaurouniou,  i.e.  about 
3  hrs.  in  all  from  Megalopolis.  Thence  we  proceed  by  the  route  given 
below.  Orders  to  this  effect  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  agogiats, 
who  usually  prefer  the  road  vi&  Dragomino  (p.  806). 

The  Route  tboic  Kaxytmvil  to  Andbitsjska  oveb  thb  Lyk^on 
is  about  1^2  hr.  longer  than  that  first  described.  The  two  routes 
are  Identical  as  far  as  the  first  summit  (8/4  hr.),  but  the  sec- 
ond route  ascends  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  the  B.  brow  of 
the  Fanagia  HilL  We  pass  several  springs  before  reaching  (8/4  hr.) 
KourounioH,  Thence  we  follow  the  slope  and  proceed  along  a  rough 
path  between  rocky  peaks.  Farther  on  we  descend  into  a  deep  gorge 
and  ascend  again,  past  a  number  of  copious  springs,  to  (2  hrs.)  the 
hamlet  of  ElarysBi,  so-called  from  the  nut-trees  (xapuai^)  which 
formerly  grew  here  in  greater  abundance  than  at  present.  One  of  the 
largest  springs,  close  to  the  village ,  is  called  Kerasid  or  *cherry- 
tree*;  its  water  flows  down  to  the  small  plain  round  the  village  of 
KrdmhovoSy  on  the  margin  of  which  is  a  sharp  rock  bearing  a  ruined 
mediseval  castle,  known  as  the  Palae6ka8tro  of  St  Oeorge, 

From  Karyaes  we  take  8/4  hr.  to  reach  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
the  S.£.  peak  of  Lykseon,  the  modern  Diaphorti.  According  to  the 
most  ancient  Pelasgian  myths  Rhea,  sister  and  consort  of  Kronos, 
here  secretly  gave  birth  to  Zeus,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  water- 
nymphs  Theisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
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Ms  father  when  only  one  yeai  old.  Pelasgos  also,  ancestor  of  the 
Pelasgians,  first  saw  the  light  here,  and  Ljrkaon,  his  son,  was  rev- 
ered as  the  earliest  founder  of  cities  (pp.  292, 316).  The  festiyal  of 
the  Lykaea  was  celebrated  near  the  holy  precinct  of  Zeus,  which 
was  so  sacred  from  mortals  that  whoever  entered  it  lost  his  shadow 
and  died  within  a  year.  —  Beyond  Karyss  the  path  leads  over  rocks, 
through  defiles,  and  past  scattered  fragments  of  wall  and  colnmns, 
to  (Y2  1^^-)  &  small  hollow,  where  an  ancient  Temple  of  Pan  is  said 
to  he  represented  by  some  remains  called  HeUenihd  or  8kaphfdia 
(i.e.  'the  troughs',  from  two  hollowed  blocks  of  stone),  consisting  of 
a  platform,  21  paces  long  and  6  broad,  and  other  fragments.  A 
second  hollow  (to  the  S.),  with  a  few  more  ancient  remains,  may 
have  contained  the  Temenoa  of  Zeus.  In  ^4  ^'*  more,  beyond 
the  simple  Chapel  of  8t.  ELias,  we  reach  the  summit  (4660  ft.}, 
4  round  cone  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  broken  and  partly  fos- 
silised bones.  In  antiquity  an  altar  of  Zeus  stood  here,  on  the  £. 
side  of  which  were  two  pillars  supporting  gilded  eagles.  Hnman 
sacrifice  was  practised  here,  as  at  Ithome  (p.  350),  until  a  very  late 
period.  A  Pan^gyris  is  now  celebrated  at  the  chapel  every  summer 
(20th  July).  The  *View  is  remarkably  extensive,  owing  to  the  iso- 
lated position  of  the  mountain,  the  only  ad(jacent  height  being  the 

highest  peak  of  the  Lykaeon  group  to  the  N.W, 

.  We  overlook  the  whole  Ftain  of  Megalopolis,  dotted  with  villages, 
traversed  by  the  Alpheios,  and  sarrounded  by  a  girdle  of  monntains  unit- 
ing on  the  S.  in  the  Hellenitza  (p.  287).  In  the  distance  beyond  rises  the 
massive  Taygetos  (p.  281).  More  to  the  right  appears  a  part  of  the  ferUle 
Messenia.  In  front,  and  apparently  qnite'  near,  is  the  large  Tetrtui  Cfroup 
(p.  815),  continued  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Elias  and  the  Koutra  Hills,  with  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Neda  (p.  316).  To  the  W.  the  view  ranges  across  the 
Eleian  plain,  with  the  little  town  of  Pyrgos  (p.  324),  and  over  the  sea  as 
far  as  Zakynihot  (p.  27);  to  the  17.  it  is  bounded  by  Erymanthot  (p.  dCD- 
From  Mt.  Elias  we  descend  towards  the  W.N.W.  In  26  min. 
we  pass  the  medi»val  tower  of  Pyrgos  KaryotikdSy  which  defended 
the  hollow  between  Mt.  Elias  and  the  Stephanij  or  second  summit 
of  the  group,  with  the  peak  otKondini  (5070  ft.),  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  the  Parrhasian  Apollo.  The  name  of  the  hollow  (Dia- 
phorti)  has  been  arbitrarily  extended  to  the  entire  group.  We  then 
follow  the  slope  of  the  Stephani,  passing  above  the  village  of  Pa- 
Idtou,  which  we  see  below  us.  In  35  min.  we  pass  a  cool  spring. 
We  now  descend  over  hills  and  through  gorges,  by  a  path  some^^ 
times  easy  and  sometimes  steep,  to  the  River  of  AndriUaena,  and 
(IV2  hr.  from  St.  Elias)  to  the  little  town  itself. 


I 


AndritsSBDA.  —  Accommodation  in  one  of  the  Khans  or  at  the  house 
of  Antoni  Leondarisiis^  where  a  spacious  room  and  tolerable  fare  may 
be  obtained.    The  hospitality  of  well-to-do  families  is  preferable. 

Andrftiaena  (2510  ft.),  with  2100  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the 

slope  of  a  hollow  with  numerous  trees  and  vineyards  between  Ly- 

'aeon  and  the  Palse6kastro  (p.  309),  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 

:tle  mountain-towns  of  Greece,   The  clean  houses  are  grouped  on 
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each  side  of  a  considerable  mountain-stream.  The  chief  part  of  the 
tOKrn  is  hnilt  against  a  circular  hill,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  are  a 
dismantled  Chapel  of  8U  Eliaa  and  a  few  ruined  houses,  but  no  an- 
cient remains  are  to  be  found  either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
enyirons.  Fine  view  of  the  green  mountains  of  the  Alpheios  valley, 
extending  on  the  N.  to  Erymanthos  (p.  30).  The  school-house 
contains  a  considerable  Library,  presented  by  a  patriotic  native  of 
the  town,  who  had  long  lived  as  a  librarian  in  Paris. 
Excursion  to  the  Temple  of  Bassae,  see  p.  310. 

The  distance  between  Andrftsaena  and  Olympia  (10  hrs.)  is  so 
great  and  the  road  is  so  bad,  that  a  very  early  start  must  be  made 
by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  more  than  one  day  on  the  jour- 
ney. "We  cross  the  brook  of  Andrftsaena  and  ride  along  the  slopes, 
on  which,  at  some  distances  to  the  right,  stands  the  Chapel  of  the 
JSagii  Taxiarchi.  Beyond  a  spring  we  begin  to  descend.  To  the 
Tight  we  see  the  village  of  Maehald,  and  to  the  left,  just  under  the 
summit  of  the  Palaedkastro  (4395  ft.),  is  Phandri,  a  village  which 
has  lost  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  under  the  Turks.  Two  brooks  flow 
past  Phanari  to  the  Alpheios;  to  the  E.  the  Rongotzttiko  Potdmiy  and 
to  the  W.  the  Zeleehovitiko  Potdmi,  Between  them,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  SongottUf,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Phanari,  lies  the  old  ruined 
town  of  Aliphera^  now  called  after  a  spring  the  *Pal8e6kastro  of  Ne- 
rositza*.    Not  far  off  is  the  little  convent  of  8opet6. 

A  route  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  Bhanari  to  the  poor  village  of  Zdcha, 
and  then  descends  diagonally  to  the  valley.  In  IV4  hr.  we  reach  the  bank 
of  the  Alpheios^  which  has  now  been  swollen  by  the  Ladon  and  the  Ery- 
manthos (p.  304)  into  a  stream  of  considerable  size.  The  fording  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  river,  which  here  forms  an  island,  takes  nearly  1/4  hr. ; 
and  as  in  some  places  the  water  is  over  3  ft.  deep  a  special  guide  is  usu- 
ally required,  who  must  be  brought  from  Zacha  (5  dr.).  We  ascend  the 
opposite  hank  and  in  11/4  hr.  more  reach  Aepra  BpHia  (p.  804),  situated 
high  up  on  the  slope. 

The  route  from  Phanari  leads  to  theW.  along  the  slope,  up  and 
down  hill,  across  numerous  gorges,  and  through  flne  groves  of  ar- 
butus, laurustinus,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  The  green  valley  of  the 
Alpheios,  with  the  villages  of  Hagios  Joannes,  Piri,  etc.,  is  always 
in  sight  (pp.  305,  306).  To  the  left  of  the  track  lie  Zeliehova  and 
Vrestd,  to  the  right  Phteliay  Nivflza,  and  Baphti;  farther  on  are 
LongOj  to  the  left,  and  PlatidnOy  to  the  right.  In  the  Talae6kastro*  or 
*Hellenik6'  above  the  last-named  village,  4  hrs.  from  AndrltsaBua, 
are  preserved  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Apion. 

The  first  village  on  the  direct  route  is  Oreka  or  Qremka,  about 
51/2  ^^8>  Uom.  Andritsiena.  After  another  dip,  the  track  descends 
through  a  picturesque  valley  to  (2^/2  hrs.)  Kriitena  (300  ft.),  the 
largest  place  (1370  inhab.)  In  N.  Triphylla,  famous  for  its  wine. 
Night-quarters  may  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  inhabitants.  —  To 
the  W.  of  Kr^stena  are  the  ruins  of  SkilloilB  (comp.  p.  320). 

Beyond  Kr6stena  we  pass  the  prettily  situated  village  of  Afa- 
Icrysia  (to  the  left),  traverse  a  flat  plain,  s^nd  reach  (3/4  hr.)  the  1 
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bank  of  the  Alpheios,  here  called  Bouphid^  which  we  ctosb  by  a 

ferry.    The  ferrymen  are  generally  to  be  found  here  during  the  day, 

and  are  summoned  by  shouts  of  bdrka  t  bdrka !  For  each  horse  and 

rider  2*3  di.  are  demanded,  though  the  usual  fare  is  1  dr.   Olympia 

lies  ^4  M.  aboTO  the  polut  of  landing ;  see  B.  47. 

Tiiere  is  another  but  somewhat  longer  route,  and  more  troublesome  on 
account  of  the  rivers  to  be  crossed.  This  also  crosses  the  brook,  at  Jm- 
dritse^ena^  and  ascends  the  opposite  slopes,  but  it  afterwards  descends  to 
(3  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Saetonla  (night-quarters  if  necessary).  Thence  we 
descend  in  another  1/2  ^^'  ^  the  Alpheios.  which  can  generally  be  forded 
by  the  horses,  and  proceed  on  the  opposite  bank  near  Eafrio$  Jo€mne»  and 
the  ruins  Of  Heroes.    Thence  to  Olympia,  in  6-7  hrs.,  see  p.  904. 

43.  From  AndritfleBiia  to  Phigalia. 

This  is  a  short  day's  journey  of  6  hrs.  —  An  excursion  from  Andri- 
issena  to  the  Temple  of  Bcusae  and  back  takes  about  5  hrs.,  and  is  also  re- 
commended to  the  pedestrian.  A  local  gaide  ^statu  Stylotu"  CIS  dr.)  is 
almost  indispensable,  even  with  an  otherwise  well-posted  agogiat. 

Andfitaatna^  see  p.  308.  Passing  through  the  streets  of  the 
towU)  we  ascend  to  the  left  of  the  Hill  of  St.  Ellas  along  the  well- 
watered  and  oak-covered  heights  which  connect  the  Lykseon  with 
the  Pal»6kastro  group  (p.  309).  We  reach  the  crest  of  the  first 
height  In  Y2  ^'*  ^^^  i^&n  cross  several  others.  The  firesh  and  shady 
oak-woods  make  the  path  very  agreeable,  and  various  open  points  allow 
pretty  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  After  I72  b'-  the 
vegetation  becomes  scantier  and  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  fatiguing 
slope  covered  with  loose  stones  and  gravel,  which  is  ascended  on 
mules  in  Y,  hr.  and  on  foot  in  3/4  hr.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass 
(3770  ft.),  where  a  cool  mountain  breeze  is  always  blowing,  an  ex- 
tensive panorama  is  unfolded.  To  the  right  rises  the  ancient  K^tflkm^ 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  temple  with  a  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
roofless  even  in  Pausanias's  time  and  now  almost  entirely  vanished. 
To  the  S.W.  glitters  tho  Ionian  Sea.  To  the  S.  we  Bee  a  Bection  of 
the  great  Messenian  plain  and  on  its  verge  the  sharply-defined  pla- 
teau of  Mt.  Ithome  (p.  350).  To  the  S.£.,  beyond  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Neda,  are  the  dark,  wooded  slopes  of  theTetrasi  group  (p.  315). 
To  the  £.  are  the  two  peaks  of  Lykson,  divided  by  the  hollow  of 
Diaphorti  (pp.  307,  308).      . 

Another  and  almost  preferable  path  (2Vt  hrs.)  quits  Andritsaena  at  the 
JSoteros  Chapel  and  rounds  the  W.  side  of  the  AncU4piii  Hill,  with  views 
of  Krettenoj  Vervitia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Descending  the  gentle  slope,  amid  solitary  oaks  and  scattered 
rocks,  we  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  venerable  columns  of  the 
**ApolIo  Temple  of  Bassss  (Basaai),  forming  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected picture  in  these  wild  mountain  solitudes.  The  choice  of  this 
site,  perhaps  unequalled  for  the  grandeur  of  its  environs  (comp. 
p.  134),  was  doubtless  determined  by  the  earlier  existence  here  of 
a  very  ancient  shrine  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  health  ('Eplkourios')  in  this  breezy  mountain-district.  Pausanias 
is  the  only  ancient  author  that  mentions  the  temple  of  Bassas,  but  his 
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n  Ihat  the  FhigklelaoB  erected  II  in  fulfllmeat  of  itTowm&de 
during  the  pUgne  of  B.C.  430-i29  is  conclusively  disproved  by  « 
pMuge  in  Thuerdldes,  -which  expressly  eUteg  that  the  teTrlble 
eptdemlo  vita  conSned  to  Athens  [oomp.  p.  42}.  The  temple  waB, 
hoveiw,  bnilt  about  that  date  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier;  for 
it  w«B  certainly  the  fame  ot  the  Parthenon  (p.  66},  at  that  time 
gpresdfn;  all  orer  Greece,  that  indncad  the  Phigaleians  to  employ 
the  eame  atehitect  Ikiinoi. 

The  temple  forms  a  siognlar  eicaptiaii  to  the  general  rule  tD 
lying  bom  N.  to  S.  instead  of  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  entranne  la  at  the 
N.  end  (lower  end  of  gronnd-piui  below).  This  deviation  &om 
tale  was  owing  more  to  the  position  o(  the  older  shrine  than  to  the 
formition  of  the  groflnd.  The  temple,  a  Doric  beiaatyle  like  the 
Theseion  at  Athens  (p.  84),  is  abont  12Ci  ft.  long  and  about  46  ft. 
htoad.  and  rests  upon  a  etylobate  of  three  steps.  Though  each  end 
has  6  colomns,  the  sides,  instead  of  having  only  13  according  to 
the  Attic  rule,  have  15.  Most  of  the  temple  ts  built  of  a  hard 
yellowiah-wijite  limestone  qnarried  In  the  neighbourhood  [  only  the 
roof  and  the  sculptures  were  of  marble. 

The  kernel  of  the  structure  consists  of  the  cells,  vrith  thaprenaos 
and  opisthodomos.  Each  of  the  two  last  opened  on  the  peristyle, 
between  two  smaller  colomns  (no  longer  eitanl),  and  was  separated 
from  the  cells  by  a  partition-wall,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pronaos 
wse  pierced  by  the  entranca-door.  The  interior  of  the  cella,  the 
front  part  of  which  was  hypathral,  is  not  divided  by  columns  into 
three  aisles  In  the  usual  fashion.  Five  short 
cross-walls  project  {torn  each  side  (as  In  the 
Herieon  at  Olympia,  p.  333),  shutting  in 
little  chapel-like  spaces  between  them,  and 
each  terminating  in  an  elegant  Ionic  three- 
quarter  column,  turned  towards  the  middle 
of  the  temple  (only  ^e  lower  parts  of  these, 
and  the  unusually  low  bases  ate  now  extant). 
The  first  four  couples  of  these  cross-waHs  pro- 
ject at  right  angles  from  the  sides;  but  the 
last  couple  form  scute  angles  with  them.  The 
floor  below  the  hypsthral  opening  has  been 
slightly  hollowed  out  to  collect  the  rain-water. 
The  space  beyond  the  cross-walls,  extending 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cells,  was 
roofed,  and  received  its  light  chiefly  by  means 
of  a  door  in  the  £.  side,  and  partly  also 
from  the  front  part  of  the  temple.  This  sln- 
gnlit  arrangement  clearly  Indicates  that  here  we  have  an  earlier 
shrine,  turned  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  E.,  which,  though 
lebullt  and  deprived  of  its  N.  wall,  has  been  completely  incor- 
pgiated  in  tile  magQiBcent  later  stincture.    The  breadth  of  tliiB 
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original  sanctuary  (shaded  In  the  ahoye  plan)  is  double  the  colnmnai 
distance  of  the  later  peristyle,  and  this  perhaps  explains  the  remark- 
able  length  of  the  temple,  which,  as  already  remarked,  exceeds 
the  usual  norm  hy  two  columns.  The  position  of  the  holy  image 
(0),  at  the  rear-wall  of  the  old  temple,  opposite  the  £.  entrance, 
seems  to  have  always  remained  unaltered.  The  original  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo,  of  colossal  proportions,  was  surrendered  to  Megalo- 
polis, where  it  was  set  up  in  the  market-place.  During  the  excava- 
tions in  the  temple  fragments  have  been  found  of  a  marble  colossus, 
which  probably  replaced  the  bronze  one.  A  frieze,  2  ft.  high  and 
93  ft.  long,  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  cella,  above  the  archi- 
trave, representing  in  vigorous  groups  the  contests  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Amazons,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith®  (p.  Ixxxlx). 

The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  an  earthquake ;  but  it  has  been  hastened  by 
the  hands  of  men,  in  order  to  obtain  the  metal  which  bound  the 
various  parts  together.  Only  three  columns  at  the  S.  corners  are, 
however,  now  wanting  of  the  entire  38  of  the  peristyle;  and  the 
architrave  remains  almost  entire  on  the  columns  still  standing.  A 
few  which  threatened  to  fall  were  furnished  with  iron  braces  by  the 
ArchsBological  Society  (p.  94)  in  1881 ;  and  the  red  paint  of  these 
unfortunately  interferes  with  the  general  impression  of  the  temple. 
The  smaller  columns  of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomos,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  pilasters  and  walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  elaborately 
ornamented  ceiling,  each  compartment  of  which  shows  a  different 
pattern,  all  lie  in  fragments  in  the  interior. 

For  centuries  the  temple  remained  known  only  to  the  shepberdB  of 
the  neighbourhood,  until  the  French  architect  Backer  discovered  it  in 
1765.  Owing  to  his  report  it  was  visited  the  following  year  by  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  Chandler,  who  first  brought  the  tidings  of  its  existence  to 
the  western  world.  In  1811  C.  R,  Cockerell  and  J.  Fortter,  two  ^English 
artists,  Karl  von  Holler^  J.  Linkh,  the  German  architect,  Herr  Orophts, 
the  Austrian  vice-consul  at  Athens,  and  Baron  von  StaeieJberg  of  Esthonia 
discovered  the  entire  frieze,  consisting  of  23  tablets,  which  were  Temoved 
to  Corf  11  and  sold  by  auction  to  the  British  Government  for  15,0002.  They  now 
form  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  Baron  von  Stackel- 
berg  was  the  author  of  the  first  important  work  on  the  whole  building. 

From  the  Temple  of  Basiae  direct  to  Lyhotoura,  see  p.  315. 

Our  route  to  PhigaUa  now  descends  to  the  S.W.,  into  the  gorge 
of  the  Neda.  After  passing  (I/4  hr.)  a  spring  we  mount  again  to 
the  hill-terrace  of  Koiimhoulaei  or  SpoHnU,  where  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  BassaB  ('the  ravines'),  belonging  to  Phigalia,  seems  to 
have  stood.  We  then  descend  to  (8/4  hr.)  the  hamlet  of  Drag^iy 
near  a  brook,  fed  by  copious  springs  and  flowing  to  the  Neda.  (The 
ascent  from  Dragdi  to  Bass®  takes  1^2  ^^0-  ^^  ^^^^  P^^  *  small 
waterfall  and  then  Voikaf  a  village  surrounded  by  numerous  plane- 
trees  and  fig-trees,  and  continue  to  descend  towards  the  Neda^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  are  seen  the  villages  of  Mavromdti  and 
•ihe  high-lying  KoHvelo.  Farther  to  the  E. ,  on  the  wooded  Tetrasi,  lies 
lirji  (jp.  363).    The  path  then  leads  to  the  W.,  at  no  great  distance 
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from  the  Neda,  towards  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  PMgalefa.  We 
cross  several  gorges,  the  last  of  the  series  being  the  gorge  of  the 
ancient  Lymax^  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  then  pass  the  spring 
of  Doun&j  the  water  of  which  joins  the  Lymax.  The  united  stream 
descends  to  the  S.,  Into  the  deep  bed  of  the  Ntda  (Voutzikd  Potdmijj 
forming  the  waterfalls  of  Aspra  Nerd,  100  ft.  in  height. 

We  enter  by  the  S.  door  of  the  old  fortress  and  reach  the  little 
village  of  Pdvlitza  (1520  ft.),  which  lies  embedded  in  vineyards, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Fhigalia,  or  PhigdUa 
(3^/2  hrs.  from  the  temple ;  night-quarters  poor). 

Tbe  mountainous  district  of  Phigalfa  forms  the  S.W.  comer  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  was  several  times  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Arca- 
dians and  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  latter  obtained  possession  of  the  city 
in  B.C.  659,  but  were  soon  expelled  with  the  help  of  Oresthasion,  an- 
other Arcadian  town.  A  monument  (*Polyandrion')  was  set  up  in  the 
market-place  in  honour  of  the  fallen  Oresthasians,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  fight  in  consequence  of  a  response  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
name  of  Phigalefa  recurs  several  times  in  later  wars,  especially  during 
the  Achseo-iBtolian  contests  in  B.C.  221.  At  that  time  the  avaricious  Dori- 
nutchos  and  his  robber-band  fortified  themselves  in  the  city,  quitting  it 
only  on  the  approach  of  King  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  (p.  319).  —  The 
CTxlt  of  the  fish-tailed  Eurynome^  whose  temple  stood  in  a  cypress  grove 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  of  very  old  standing  here, 
as  was  also  the  worship  of  the  black  Dtmeter  (p.  314).  On  account 
of  their  worship  of  Dionyaos  AkratophoroM,  the  *god  of  unmixed  wine"*, 
the  Phigalians  had  the  reputation  among  the  Greeks  of  being  intemperate. 
The  best  proof  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  love  of  art  is  the  temple 
of  Bassse. 

The  ruins  of  the  City  Walls  are  so  extensive  (about  3  M.  in  cir- 
cuit) that  we  may  conclude  that  Phigalla  served  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  whole  country.  The  E.  and  W. 
sides  are  the  best  preserved,  while  there  are  large  gaps  on  the  other 
two  sides.  Several  gates  may  be  recognized,  and  there  are  also 
numerous  square  and  round  towers,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  which 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  irregularities  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  point  to 
their  erection  and  restoration  at  different  epochs.  The  regular  hori- 
zontal mode  of  building  prevails,  but  portions  in  the  polygonal  style 
also  occur,  though  these  are  not  necessarily  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  wall. 

From  Pavlitza  and  the  deep-sunken  channel  of  the  Neda  the  site 
of  the  town  rises  towards  the  N.E.  The  market-place  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  lower  town,  at  or  near  the  present  village,  while 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  crowned  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Soteira, 
lay  to  the  N.E.  The  latter,  on  which  a  ruined  chapel  now  stands, 
was  probably  converted  into  a  fortress  during  the  middle  ages.  Not 
far  from  the  Panagfa  Chapel,  outside  the  village,  is  pointed  out  the 
entrance  to  an  old  subterranean  aqueduct  or  similar  construction, 
now  filled  up.  Nearer  the  Acropolis  are  some  square  foundations, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  zfi^  ^aaiXtinouXac  td  p.vi^[JioiTa,  or  'Monu- 
ments of  the  King's  Daughter'* 
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Tbe  fixcnxsioK  to  thb  Gobgx'  or  thb  Kxoa,  8  M.  to  ilie  W.  of  Piy- 
litza,  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  and  should  not  be  attempted  wiibout 
a  guide  (3  fr.).  The  path  is  very  fatiguing.  The  bed  of  the  Keda  (Yon- 
tzik($  Pot&mi)  contracts  below  Phigalia  to  a  defile  shut  in  by  cliffs  660- 
960  ft  high,  between  the  ArdpU  (*Negro%  *Speotre*),  on  which  lies  the 
village  of  /^nerUna  (p.  816),  and  the  hill  of  Kcutro  or  OxophoUd  (perhaps 
the  ancient  Beraea).  At  the  narrowest  part  the  river  totally  disappears 
in  a  nataral  tunnel  about  100  paces  long,  Into  which  we  may  penetrate 
in  summer  when  the  water  is  low.  The  spot  is  called  the  8t6mioB  tea 
Fanagias,  after  a  chapel  situated  In  a  cavern  on  the  slope  to  the  right, 
to  which  a  steep  path  descends  past  some  pretty  waterfalls.  The  Bane- 
tuaty  of  th4  Blaek  Demeter  is  usually  located  here  in  spite  of  the  very 
considerable  discrepancy  as  to  its  distance  from  Phigalefa  as  given  b; 
Pausanias.  According  to  the  myth  the  Karth  Goddess,  g^eving  for  the 
loss  of  her  daughter  Persephone  and  for  the  insult  offered  her  by  Po- 
seidon, hid  herself  in  a  cave  on  Ht.  Elseon.  During  her  retirement  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  ceased  and  a  universal  famine  threatened  mankind, 
until  at  last  Pan  discovered  the  goddess  and  Zeus  induced  her  to  return. 
The  old  wooden  image  worshipped  here  represented  Demeter  in  the  form 
of  a  woman  with  a  horse''8  head,  and  black  on  account  of  her  grief. 
About  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  it  was  renewed  in  bronze  by  the 
JEginetan  sculptor  Onatas.  The  present  inhabitants  still  relate  many 
legends  about  the  lady  of  the  cave,  now  the  Panagfa.  A  religious  service 
and  a  Panegyris  are  held  here  every  year.  —  A  bridge  used  to  span  the 
river  near  the  Stomion,  and  farther  up  the  river  there  are  remains  of 
another  ancient  bridge.  The  journey  from  the  Stomion  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Neda  at  the  Khan  of  Voutxi^  including  the  usually  unavoidable  detour 
by  Smerlina  (p.  316),  takes  about  4  hrs. 

From  Phlgalfa  to  Eira  and  MegalopoUSy  see  pp.  316-314 ;  to 
Olympia  yIIl  Samikony  see  p.  316;  to  KalamaAay  see  R.  48. 

44.  From  Megalopolis  to  Olympia  vi&  Phigalia 

and  Samikon. 

Two  days  and  a  half.  1st  Dav.  From  Megalopolis  to  Stala^  S'/t  hrs. : 
from  Stale  to  Kakaletri  (Eira),  3-8Vt  hrs. ;  thenee  to  Phigaina^  8  hrs.  —  2nd 
Day.  From  Phigaleia  to  Zourita^  8Va  hrs. ;  thence  to  Strovitzi ,  1  hr.  j 
thence  to  the  BaiJu  of  Kaipha  or  (direct  route)  Tavla^  5  hrs.  —  3rd  Day. 
From  Tavla  to  Olympia.  3  hrs.  —  In  all  cases  halts  extra. 

Megalopolis,  see  p.  289.  The  rente  soon  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  road  to  Messenla  (p.  290),  crosses  the  Alpheios^  here  called 
the  Xerillas  (p.  287),  and  In  1  hr.  reaches  the  village  of  Chotimi 
(to  Leondari,  see  p.  287).  Leaving  DeUhassan  to  the  right,  our 
road  leads  through  a  pleasant  district  (numerous  wine-presses)  cross- 
ing several  brooks,  and  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
stream  of  Qastriizi,  called  PlatanUton  in  classic  times,  In  reference 
to  the  abundant  plane-trees  which  then  as  now  grew  near  it.  Onr 
track  in  1/4  hr.  passes  a  Chapel  of  8%.  John,  shaded  by  oak-trees. 
The  ruins  opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  beside  a  solitary  house,  re- 
present the  little  town  of  Daseae,  We  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream  and  beyond  some  hills,  I9/4  hr.  firom  Ghor6mi,  reach  the 
height  known  as  Tersi,  above  the  scattered  village  of  VatUia.  On 
this  and  the  adjoining  hill  to  the  W.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  very  an- 
ient Pelasgian  city  of  Lykisonra,  now  called  the  Palaedkastro  of 
t&la  (after  the  village  mentioned  below)  or  SideriSkasUro, 
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LykosoQra  wm  considered  to  be  the  oldeat  town  in  the  whole  Grecian 
worldf  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lykaon,  son  of  Pelasgos  (p.  90S). 
This  opinion  originated  not  only  in  the  actual  high  antiquity  of  the 
city,  but  apparently  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Lykeeon  and  the 
similar  sound  of  that  name  to  the  name  of  the  town.  Lykosoura  was  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Arcadian  kings,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Tegea 
(p.  271),  and  finally  to  Trapezous  (p.  306).  In  later  times  the  town  owed 
its  importance  to  the  possession  of  a  temple  of  De$poina^  highly  venerated 
by  all  the  Arcadians.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  Megalopolis  (p.  289).  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  Lykosoura  was  almost  uninhabited. 

Close  to  the  house  of  the  keeper  of  the  antiqaities  (small  mnse- 
Tiin}  on  the  ridge,  a  Doric  Prostyle  Temple  was  exhumed  In  1889 
"by  the  Ephory  of  Antiquities.  The  temple,  65  ft.  long  and  32i/2  ft, 
broad,  had  six  columns  in  front  of  the  prodiomos  which  is  17V2  ^^' 
deep.  The  columns  are  of  marble,  the  remainder  of  local  stone. 
In  the  prodromes  stood  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions ;  and  in 
the  cella  was  found  the  pedestal  of  a  group  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias, consisting  of  statues  of  Artemis  and  Anytos  standing  beside 
seated  figures  of  Despoiua  and  Demeter.  The  remains  of  this  work, 
of  great  importance  for  historical  students  of  art,  are  now  in  Athens 
(p.  101).  Adjoining  the  E.  height,  which  now  bears  a  Chapel  of 
8U  EliaSf  stood  the  ancient  Akakesion.  On  the  W.  height  which  is 
precipitous  on  the  W.  and  E.  sides,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Town 
Wall  has  been  preserved ,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  where  one  of 
the  gates  may  still  be  recognized,  but  the  ruins  by  no  means  con- 
vey the  impression  of  antiquity  that  might  be  expected.  A  medise- 
val  fortress  has  been  erected  above  the  ancient  one  on  the  N.  side. 
Several  sections  of  the  wall  are  so  thickly  covered  with  bushes  as 
almost  to  escape  notice.  We  command  hence  an  attractive  view  of 
the  plain  of  Megalopolis. 

8t&la  lies  i/2  hr.  farther  upstream,  on  the  slope  of  a  long  and 
broad  spur  of  the  Tetrasi  range  (see  below).  Immediately  below  the 
-village  rises  the  copious  source  of  the  Gastritzi  river.  An  interest- 
ing *anthemion'  is  built  into  the  wall  above  the  door  of  the  church. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  silk- worms. 

A  stony  track  leads  from  Stila  vi&  the  villages  of  Dervovni,  which  is 
visible  from  Lykoaonra,  and  Verekta  to  (4-5  hrs.)  the  village  of  Ampelidna^ 
prettily  situated  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Neda,  where  we  may  obtain 
humble  night-quarters.  Thence  the  track  proceeds  vi&  SkHrou  to  (21/2  hrs.) 
the  Tempie  of  Apotto  oi  Banae  (p.  810). 

We  now  cross  the  Gastritzi,  climb  gradually  np  a  steep  road 
to  (1'1V2  ^0  the  summit  of  the  pass  between  the  S.  spurs  of 
Lykffion  (p.  d09)  and  Tetrdsi  (6210  ft),  the  Nomia  Ore  of  the 
aneieuts.  Hence  we  have  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  a  great  part 
of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  We  descend  through  green  woods  to 
the  sources  of  the  Neda.  In  i^/i  hr.  we  reach  one  of  its  head- 
waters, near  a  humble  mill,  and  in  9/4  hr.  more  the  poor  but  pic- 
turesquely situated  hamlet  of  Kakaletri  (2000  ft.),  surrounded  by 
fine  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  a  copious  spring. 

The  HUl  ofHagioa  Aihanatioa  (2900  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  of  the 
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village,  is  now  usually  identifled  with  the  ancient  Messenian  Eira,  tlie 
retired  mountain  fastness  in  which,  during  the  Second  Messenian  War 
(645-628  B.C.),  Aristomenes  and  his  followers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  maintained  themselves  against  the  Spartans  for  11 
years,  until  at  last  they  were  betrayed.  Broad  terraces  extend  roand 
the  S.  and  £.  brow  of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  summit  is  a  double 
girdle  wall,  the  somewhat  rough  construction  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  haste ;  there  are  also  remains  of  other  buildings 
of  a  similar  kind  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  Hagios  Athanasios  and 
of  a  mediaeval  fort.  The  mountain  scenery  around  us  is  magnificent. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Neda,  the  upper  course  of  which  lies  spread 
before  us,  our  eyes  follow  the  mountains  of  Hagia  Marina,  the  rounded 
Tourla^  and  the  pointed  Mt.  Penidistra  to  the  Lykaeon  (p.  309) ;  to  the  S.S. 
lies  the  Tetrasi  range,  of  which  Mt.  Athanasios  forms  a  spur ;  to  the  ^W. 
are  the  barren  J[erovouniy  rising  above  the  hamlet  of  Stasimo,  and  the  darle, 
wooded  hills  of  Tzordkoa^  near  Sirji  (p.  353). 

Mt.  Athanasios  is  connected  by  a  saddle  about  300  paces  long 
with  the  lower  eminence  of  Hagia  Paraskeve^  on  which  are  tlie 
ruins  of  some  fortifications  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  also  of 
other  buildings.  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  lie  Messenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  their  power  by  Epaminondas  (p.  349),  founded  a 
second  Eira  here  as  a  more  convenient  site.  The  ruined  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  of  considerable  extent,  give  evidence  of  having  been 
used  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
chapel  of  Hagia  Paraskev^  is  built  with  the  materials  and  on  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  temple.  —  We  take  about  1  hr.  to  walk 
from  Kakaletri  over  Mt.  Athanasios  to  the  ParaskevI,  where  we 
order  the  horses  to  meet  us  to  continue  our  journey. 

From  the  hill  of  Paraskeve  a  steep  path  leads  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  Nedeij  now  generally  called  the  Voutzikd  Potdmi,  "We  have 
to  cross  the  river,  which  flows  in  a  deep  winding  bed,  and  several 
of  its  tributary  brooks.  The  path  is  picturesque  but  rough.  In 
172  tr»  "we  pass  the  mouth  of  a  brook  descending  from  KaUtko^ 
and  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plane-trees ;  opposite  lies 
the  village  of  Mavromdti.  In  40  min.  more  we  cross  the  streamlet 
of  Dragdtj  and  in  other  40  min.  reach  the  ruins  of  Fhigalia  and 
the  hamlet  of  Pdvlitza  (p.  313)  by  the  route  described  at  p.  312. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  Phigalfa  by  a  gate  on  the  W.  side,  we 
cross  the  little  brook  of  KrydvrysiSj  and  ascend  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  of  Smerlfna  now  stands.  The  hill,  anciently 
named  Elaeon  ('Mt.  of  Olives'),  is  for  part  of  its  extent  now  called 
Ardpis  (p.  314).  As  we  mount  we  have  a  view  to  the  W.  of  the 
sea,  while  to  the  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda,  rise  the  decli- 
vities of  Mt.  Koutra  (p.  360),  on  which  lie  the  villages  of  Pis6s, 
Kalftzenaj  and  Kara  MoHstapha,  We  cross  several  other  tributary 
brooks  of  the  Neda,  and  in  Si/g  hrs.  reach  the  village  of  ZourtBa 
(1545  ft.  J  1670inhab.),  the  capital  of  S.W.  Tnphylia,  where  toler- 
ble  accommodation  may  be  obtained  of  Nikolaoa  Chri^ophdpQUlos. 
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We  now  keep  steadily  along  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  passing  the 
hnmhle  village  of  (40  min.)  Moundrd  and  several  springs,  and  fin- 
ally cross  the  river  ThoUS  and  reach  (1  hr.)  Strovtlzi  (nlght-qnarters 
ttom  the  landlord  of  the  bakili  beside  the  walled  spring  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  village).  Strovitzi  lies  in  a  well-watered  district  amid 
fruit-trees  and  consists  of  the  two  parts  Epano-Bouga  and  Kato- 
Rougaj  between  which  a  reddish  rocky  hill,  with  a  flat  top  and  far-» ' 
rowed  sides,  projects  towards  the  Thol6.  This  height  is  called  Kastro 
from  the  rained  mediasyal  castle  at  the  top ;  while  ancient  hewn 
stones  and  column-shafts  indicate  that  buildings  stood  here  also  in 
antiquity.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  were  fortifications  there  is, 
however,  nothing  to  show.  A  hollow  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Kastro 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  andent  theatre.  On  a  steep  hill  to  the 

N.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lepreon. 

This  town  was  founded  by  tbe  Afinpae,  who  drove  the  Paroreates 
and  Kankones  out  of  this  region.  A  carious  myth  about  its  'eponym'* 
Lepreos  relates  that  he  engaged  in  an  eating-contest  with  Hercules  and 
was  killed  by  the  demigod  after  consuming  an  entire  ox.  The  history 
of  the  town  turns  on  its  efforts  to  achieve  independence.  In  its  contests 
v^ith  the  Eleians,  who  were  continually  striving  to  secure  the  important 
frontier  post,  the  inhabitants  united  themselves  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Messenians,  while  one  faction  sided  with  the  Spartans  against  the  latter. 
Owing  to  this  last  circumstance  the  Spartans  not  only  spared  Lepreon, 
when  they  destroyed  the  M essenian  and  Triphylian  towns,  but  rewarded  it 
-with  several  of  the  neighbouring  places.  In  the  Persian  Wars  200  Lepreans 
are  mentioned  at  Platsea.  Subsequently  the  Eleians  again  established 
their  power  over  the  town  and  maintained  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  Spartan  occupation  in  B.C.  420,  until  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
B.C.  899  Lepreon  and  several  other  towns  of  Triphylia  and  Pisatis  again 
succeeded  in  obtaining  independence,  which  they  preserved  through  alliance 
-with  the  Arcadians  and  afterwards  with  the  Acheean  League  until  the 
collapse  of  the  latter.    In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  town  lay  in  ruins. 

A  footpath  ascends  through  the  gorge  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  hill  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  ridge  connecting  them,  where  it 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Acropolis.  Before  reaching  the  latter,  we 
notice  a  wall  on  its  N.  verge,  built  In  the  middle  ages  out  of  anci- 
ent materials,  and  serving  as  a  defence  against  attacks  from  the 
wooded  gorge  on  tlie  N.  In  about  1/2  ^r.  after  leaving  Strovitzi  we 
suddenly  arrive  at  the  Ancient  Citadel.  The  first  part  of  this  that 
meets  the  eye  is  a  square  structure,  the  regular  and  fairly  preserved 
hewn-stone  walls  of  which,  with  their  towers  and  doors,  remind 
ns  of  Messene  (p.  350).  Connected  with  this,  to  the  N.E.,  is  an 
outwork,  the  archaic  polygonal  walls  and  towers  of  which  evidently 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  A  wall  of  similar  character  stretch- 
es hence  down  the  steep  declivity  toward  Strovitzi,  and  is  called 
by  the  peasants  the  *skala*,  because  its  ruined  state  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  stair.  These  older  portions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Minyan  city ;  while  the  square  fortress  is  referred  to  the  time  of 
Epaminondas.  On  the  Acropolis  itself  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
foundations  of  a  small  temple ,  closely  resembling  the  Metroon  at 
Olympia  (p.  335)  In  size  and  ground-plan.  The  Acropolis  command? 
a  fine  view  of  the  richly  wooded  plateau  and  of  the  sea. 
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The  little  river  Thold  enters  the  sea  about  61/2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of 
StroTitzi,  and  IV2  M.  to  the  "S.  of  the  Khan  of  Vouiei  (p.  360).  About 
halfvray  to  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank,  lies  the  Tillage  of  Hagioi  JStioM, 
with  remains  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Pyrgoi, 

The  Tonte  to  Samikon  leads  to  tHe  W.,  skitting  the  AoTopolis 
of  Lepieon,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  to  the  N.  towards  the  grey 
Alvena  Vouni  (4010  ft.).  In  about  1^2  ^^'  "^^  ^^^  ourselves 
half-way  np  a  precipitous  oak-covered  rocky  height  on  which  lies 
a  small  fortress  dating  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  now  called  the 
Palaedkastro  tes  KalUd^nes  or  Oypktdkastro  (gipsy's  castle).  This 
has  been  taken,  bnt  probably  erroneously,  for  the  abode  of  Nestor 
(comp.  p.  356),  eren  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authorities.  "We 
reach  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes  on  foot.  The  walls,  of  a  very  an- 
tique mode  of  construction,  are  6^2  ^^'  thick  and  have  at  least  tout 
towers  and  only  one  entrance;  they  are  now  about  3  ft  high.  In  the 
space  within  the  walls,  now  overgrown  with  bushes,  are  remains  of 
similar  character,  about  6  ft.  in  hoight.  —  Continuing  our  journey, 
passing  a  spring  beneath  a  fine  planer-tree,  we  reach  in  3/4  his.  nkore 
Kallidonaj  a  village  dating  from  the  War  of  Independence,  during 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  village  oiSdrenOj  situated  lower  down, 
took  refuge  here  to  avoid  the  Turkish  troops.  From  this  point  the 
above-mentioned  Palaeokastro,  opposite  the  hill  of  Hagios  Qtorgios 
ofKallidonay  presents  the  appearance  of  a  steep  and  inaccessible  cone. 

Another  path  from  Strovitzi  reaches  in  abont  1  hr.  the  village  of 
UorphUtza.  where  a  eopioixs  spring  rises  beneath  a  gigantic  plane-tree.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  various  rains  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Thence  we 
proceed  through  wooded  ravines,  uphill  and  downhill,  in  about  2  hrs.  to 
KalUdona, 

We  next  pass  over  vooded  hills  and  across  a  brook  to  (3/^  hr. 
from  Kallfdona)  the  pleasant  village  of  Pi»&iVii,  beyond  which  we 
descend  gradually  through  cultivated  fields  to  the  (^4  hr.)  village 
of  Zachdro  (1180  inhab.)  and  the  ancient  Pylian  Plain.  This 
plain,  on  which  large  quantities  of  currants  and  grain  are  raised,  is 
about  9  M.  long  and  I72M.  wide  and  stretches  along  the  shore  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Neda  (p.  360)  to  the  Kaiipha  Mts.  (see  below). 
Towards  its  N.  margin  lies  the  Lake  of  Kai&pha,  which  is  separated 
firom  the  sea  by  a  broad  strip  of  wooded  sand-hills.  The  coast-road 
from  Messenia  to  Elis,  which  we  now  follow,  runs  along  this  strip. 

By  turning  to  the  right,  near  a  ruined  barrack,  11/4  hr.  beyond 
Zachiro,  we  reach  the  Baths  of  Eaiapha  (6  hrs.  from  Strovitzi), 
built  on  a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  lake,  and  open  in  summer 
only  (R.  2-3  dr. ;  small  ♦Restaurant  j  gnats  very  troublesome).  On 
the  E,  side  of  the  lake  rises  the  precipitous  Mt.  Kaidpha^  probably 
the  ancient  Makiatos ;  and  from  several  wide  fissures  at  its  foot  issue 
warm  sulphurous  springs,  the  most  copious  in  a  large  cave  contain- 
ing the  baths  for  patients.  The  cave  and  springs  were  both  known 
and  used  in  antiquity,  but  the  ancient  conformation  of  the  ground, 
as  described  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  no  lake,  must  have  been 
quite  different  from  its  present  condition. 
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About  Ys  ^'*  beyond  the  point  where  the  way  to  the  baths 
diverges,  the  coast-road  traTerses  the  pass  of  Klidf  (xXct§i,  'key')^ 
between  the  Lake  of  Kai&pha  and  the  Jjoke  ofAgovlenHsta  (12  sq.M.) 
on  the  N.  The  narrow  passage  is  defended  by  a  Turkish  fort ;  and 
the  short  stream  which  connects  the  two  lakes  i»  spanned  by  a  stone 
bridge.  It  was  probably  in  this  region  that  the  temple  of  the  Samic 
Poseidon  stood,  the  federal  sanctuary  of  the  Triphylian  towns ;  but 
hitherto  no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered. 

Fbom  KuDi  TO  Ptboos  (5  hrs.)-  We  follow  the  coast-route,  which 
ruBS  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  marshy  lake  of  Agoulenitza  (well-stocked 
with  fish)  and  past  the  villages  oiAUJ^lebi  and  Anemoch&ri  (to  the  W.)  to 
(d^/i  hrs.)  Agoulemitxa.  This  large  village  (24a)  inhab.)  lies  among  fields  of 
currants  and  grain,  on  a  projecting  height,  which  was  probably  the  site 
of  Thryon  or  Thryoe$ia^  afterwards  called  Epitalion.  About  Vs  hr.  after 
leaving  Agoulenitza  we  cross  the  AlpKHo*  by  a  ferry  and  in  1  hr.  mora 
reach  Pjfrgo$  (p.  S24). 

On  the  last  outlier  of  Mt.  Kaiapha,  about  Vi  ^'*  to  the  £.  of 
the  Klidi  Pass,  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  considerable  ancient 
town  of  *0amik6n.  The  only  fact  of  its  history  known  is  that  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon  here  ended  his  successful  campaign  of  B.C.  219,  in  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  of  Triphylia  within  six 
days.  Samikon  is  probably  Identical  with  the  Minyan  town  of  Ma- 
hiatosj  which  gave  the  title  of  Mdkistia  to  the  whole  of  N.  Triphylia. 
Its  fortifications  were  arranged  in  an  almost  equilateral  triangle, 
rising  rapidly  towards  the  S.E.  Although  the  walls  cannot  be  traced 
along  the  low  ridge  of  rock  foiming  the  base  of  the  triangle,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  town  extended  also  into  the  plain. 
The  well-preserved  side-walls,  which  meet  high  up  in  a  sharp  angle, 
are  perhaps  the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  ancient  Qreek  poly- 
gonal building  style.  They  are  about  7  ft.  thick  and  are  formed 
of  flve-sided  or  six-sided  polygonal  blocks,  between  which  squared 
blocks  are  inserted.  The  faces  of  the  stones  are  smoothed,  and  the 
joints  almost  everywhere  accurately  cut,  so  that  no  small  stones 
were  required  to  fill  up  the  crevices  as  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and 
elsewhere.  The  line  of  wall  traces  the  brow  of  the  hill  very  exactly, 
and  adapts  itself  so  closely  to  its  site  that  at  several  points  the 
rock  takes  the  place  of  the  wall.  The  S.W.  wall,  facing  the  sea,  is 
the  most  carefully  constructed,  being  strengthened  with  numerous 
buttresses  and  a  few  towers.  The  space  within  the  walls  is  thickly 
dvergrown  with  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  several  terrace-walls  in 
the  lower  part  of  it;  and  across  the  middle  of  the  slope  stretches  a 

low  and  rough  ridge  of  rock. 

From  Zachdro  (p.  318)  another  route,  leading  through  the  currant' 
fields  on  the  £.  bank  of  Lake  Eaipha  and  then  following  a  steep  bridle- 
path, brings  us  direct  in  about  2  hrs.  to  Sarnikon^  which  it  reaches  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  E.  wall.  A  steep  spur  in  the  neighbourhood  commands 
a  good  survey  of  the  ruins   and  an  admirable  view  of  the  surroundings. 

The  KoAD  FROM  Samikon  to  Olympia  (41/2  ^rsJ)  soon  reaches 
(1/2  hr.)  the  pretty  little  village  of  Tavla,  the  houses  of  which 
lie  scattered  among  orange-groves.   Night- quarters  may  be  obtaine'^ 
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here  witliout  difficulty  from  the  well-to-do  fanners.  The  whole 
district  is  well-cnltivated,  and  large  quantities  of  currants  are  grown 
here.  We  gradually  ascend  to  the  humble  Tillage  of  AH  JeleM, 
whence  we  have  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Zakynthos. 
To  the  right  lies  Risova^  and  on  a  lofty  hill  above  It  is  Vrfiui.  We 
traverse  large  plantations  of  currants  and  reach  the  little  River  of 
Kr^stena,  the  ancient  SelinoHs,  The  village  of  Kr^stena  (p.  309)  la 
1  M.  to  the  right.  The  character  of  this  wooded  hill-district,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  distance  from  Olympia,  corresponding 
with  that  assigned  by  the  ancients  (20  stadia  =  1  hr.),  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  lay  the  town 
of  Skilloiis,  memorable  from  its  connection  with  Xenophon  but  other- 
wise insignificant.  The  ruins  to  the  W.  of  Er^stena,  indicated  on 
the  Map  at  p.  325,  or  those  discovered  more  to  the  £.,  near  the 

village  of  Mazi,  may  have  belonged  to  this  town. 

Skillods  was  destroyed  by  the  Eleiane  In  their  early  contests  with  the 
Fisatae  (p.  825).  Aboat  the  year  B.C.  394  the  Spartans  detoched  the 
former  city-territory  from  Elis,  and  presented  part  of  it  in  gratitude  for 
bis  services  to  JTenojpAon  (b.  in  B.C.  445  or  430;  d.  about  354),  who  had 
been  banished  from  Athens.  There  he  was  visited  by  Megab^toB^  the 
temple-keeper  from  Ephesns,  who  delivered  to  him  his  share  of  tiie  booty 
taken  in  the  famons  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  {Analb.  V,  8,  6)  in  B.C.  401. 
Xenophon  purchased  with  this  a  large  piece  of  land  on  the  Selinus,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  the  Bphesian  Artemis,  on  the  model  of  the  temple  at 
Ephesus.  His  sons  hunted  regularly  in  the  teeming  woods  of  the  diatrici 
and  offered  to  the  goddess  a  tenth  of  their  spoil,  as  Xenophon  relates  in 
the  *Anabasis\  A  tomb  used  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  be* 
lieved  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants  to  be  the  tomb  of  Xenophon, 

Between  Skillo^s  and  Olympia  is  the  steep  rock  of  Ty^aeont 
ham  which  it  was  enacted  by  an  ancient  law  that  all  women  ille- 
gally present  at  the  Olympian  games  (p.  327)  should  be  thrown 
down.  The  case  contemplated,  however,  never  occurred.  Our  route 
next  joins  the  road  from  Erestena  to  Olympia  now  under  oo&stmc* 
tion  and  reaches  the  ferry  across  the  Alpheios  (see  p.  310).  Olijm^ 
pia^  see  p.  326. 

45.  From  Patras  to  Kalamata  by  Sea. 

Gbekk  Coastiko  Steaiubs  (pp.  zix,  XX)  ply  four  times  weekly  in  about 
24  hrs.,  ineluding  stoppages  (fare  23  dr.  40 1.,  £8  dr.).  On  the  way  they  call 
at  (Mesolonghi)^  (Kylteni)^  Zakynihoi  (Zante),  KatdkoUtn,  Kypairutiay  HagU» 
KyricUte^  Marathos^  Pylos  (Kordnl  and  Nltion), 

Patras  J  see  p.  28.  The  steamer  steers  N.W.  across  the  Gulf  of 
Patras  to  (2  hrs.)  Mesolonghi  (p.  30),  and  then  proceeds  almost  due 
S.  towards  Cape  Kaldgria^  the  classic  Araxos,  the  low  hill  of  which, 
called  Mavravouna^  is  divided  by  a  broad  plain' from  the  mountain- 
system  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Cyclopian  walls  of  the  ruined  castle 
on  the  top  were  called  Larisa  or  simply  Teichoa  ('the  wall*)  in  anti-» 
qulty.  In  front  lies  Kephallenia  (p.  15)  and  in  the  distance  to  the 
right  IthaJca  (p.  22).   We  coast  the  flat  shore  of  Elis  (pp.  323,  324). 

In  5Y2  hrs.  after  leaving  Patras  we  touch  at  Olar^ntza,  or  Kyl- 
ISne,  as,  owing  to  an  erroneous  assumption  it  is  officially  styled. 
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This  little  trading- town  (tolerable  Xenodoohfon),  with  430  inhal)., 
lies  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  bluff  promontory,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Ckelonatasy  which  is  surmounted  by  the  ruined  castle  of  ChUmoutzi 
or  Tomese,  The  oastle,  with  its  lofty  battlemeuted  walls  and  strong 
bastions,  was  built  by  Geoffrey  II.  de  Villehardouin,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Frankish  dominion,  it  was  the  most  magnificent  baro- 
nial seat  in  the  Morea.  Destroyed  in  1825  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  it 
is  still  sometimes  visited  on  account  of  its  splendid  situation. 
JKailway  firom  Kavasslla  to  Kyllene,  see  p.  323. 

In  2^4  hrs.  more  we  reach  Zante  or  Zdkynihoi,  see  p.  27. 

The  steamer  again  approaches  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  where 
we  see  to  the  left  the  plain  of  Qaatouni  (p.  323),  and  in  3  hrs. 
reaches  Katikolon  (poor  Xenodochiou),  with  600  inhab.,  founded 
in  1857  as  the  seaport  of  Pyrgos  (railway  to  Pyrgos,  see  p.  324). 
Next  to  Patras  and  Kalamata,  Katikolon  is  the  most  important  har- 
bour for  the  export  of  currants  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  It  has  a 
new  mole.  The  building  between  the  two  connected  hills  of  the 
promontory  is  the  mediffival  citadel  of  Pontikdkastro.  Farther  to  the 
W.  is  a  ohapel  of  JSagios  Oeorgiot. 

We  next  steer  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Qulf  of  Kypariaaid,  along 
the  shore  of  which  runs  the  road  from  Messenia  to  Ells  (comp. 
pp.  360,  819).  The  district  which  we  see  to  the  left  is  the  ancient 
Triphylia ;  the  distant  mountain  is  Lykaeon  (p.  309),  the  spurs  of 
which  descend  almost  to  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Koutra 
HiUs  (p.  360). 

-  The  town  of  XjparisBia  (p.  359)  lies  a  little  inland  from  the 
harbour,  which  we  reach  in  33/4  hrs.,  and  is  picturesquely  situated 
beneath  a  medisval  fortress.  Behind  rises  Psychro^  the  N.  extrem- 
ity of  the  ancient  ^galeon  (p.  358),  a  conspicuous  object  for  a 
considerable  distance.  On  the  W.  we  descry  tlie  StrophddeSj  on  the 
largest  of  which  is  a  convent. 

The  next  stations  are  (1  V4^ir.)  Hagia  Kyriake  (p.  358)  and  (3/4hr.) 
Mdrathos  (p.  358),  two  currant-exporting  seaports.  The  steamer 
then  skirts  the  wooded  island  of  Pr6t€  (the  mediseval  Prodano'),  on 
which  are  a  chapel  and  some  walls  alleged  to  be  ancient,  perhaps 
those  of  the  town  of  Prote  mentioned  by  Strabo.  On  one  of  the 
mountain-spurs  to  the  left  lies  Gargaliani  (p.  358). 

Farther  on  rises  the  steep  promontory  of  Koryphasion  or  Old 
Pylos  (p.  356),  commanding  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Navor- 
rino  or  PyloSy  which  is  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Sphakterfa.  Oppo- 
site the  S.  channel  is  situated  the  modem  town  of  NavarinOj  now 
called  FyloSy  IY2  hr.  beyond  Marathos;  see  p.  354. 

"We  leave  untouched  the  silted-up  port  of  Modon  (1530  inhab.), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Methdne  or  Mothone  and  was, 
along  with  Koirone,  long  maintained  in  the  .17th  cent,  by  the  Vene- 
tians against  the  Turks,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Peloponnesus.    We  next  pass  the  uninhabited  islands  of  (Enussae- 
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now  called  Sapienza  and  Cabrera  or  Schiza.  Tlies©  islands  and  the 
adjoining  coasts  are  visited  "by  dangerous  storms  in  spring  and 
autumn.  On  the  mainland  rises  the  hill  of  Hagios  Demetrioi 
(1360  ft).  Leaving  the  island  of  VenStiko  or  Thegan(y(isa  on  the 
right,  the  steamer  now  rounds  Kavo  Oallo  (36**  42'  54"),  the  south- 
ernmost cape  of  Messene,  anciently  called  AhrftaSj  and  enters  the 
Bay  of  Messenia,  the  modern  Oulf  of  Koron. 

The  town  of  Kor6ne  (2270  inhah. ;  Ay 4  hrs.  sail  from  Pylos)  is 
situated  on  a  fortress-like  promontory,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Ve- 
netian castle.  The  older  fortifications  are  still  partly  extant.  The 
ancient  Aaine  once  occupied  the  site,  and  was  founded  anew  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Korone  (see  below).  The  town  was  the  object  and 
scene  of  many  battles  in  the  mediaeval  and  modem  wars  in  which 
Franks,  Venetians,  and  Turks  took  part.  An  earthquake  in  1886 
wrought  much  damage  here.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  rises  the 
Lykodimo  (p.  364). 

We  next  skirt  a  fertile  plain,  the  chief  product  of  which  is  figs. 
"We  touch  at  Petalidi  (1020  inhab.),  where  a  colony  of  Mainotes 
(p.  263)  have  recently  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek 
government.  This  was  the  site  of  the  town  of  Korone,  which  was 
founded  by  Epimelides  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  The  steamer 
sometimes  touches  at  the  harbour  of  Nesion  or  Nisi  (p.  347),  before 
reaching  (2  hrs.  from  Korone)  Neae'-Kalamaej  the  port  of  Kalamata 
(see  p.  347). 

46.  From  Patras  to  Oljrmpia. 

74  M.  Railway  in  51/4  hrs.  Fares  to  Pyrgos  12  dr.  50, 10  dr.  40 1.,  to  Olympia 
15  dr.  10,  12  dr.  65  1.,  return-ticket,  valid  for  3  days,  24  dr.  40,  20  dr.  30 1. 
Through-connection  to  Olympia  only  by  one  train  daily.  —  From  Pyrgos 
to  Olympia  in  1  hr.^  fares  2  dr.  70,  2  dr.  25  1.,  return-ticket,  valid  for 
two  days,  4  dr.  40,  3  dr.  60  1. 

Patras  J  see  p.  28.  —  The  railway  leads  to  the  S.W.  through 
the  broad  coast-plain,  running  not  far  from  the  sea,  which  is  here 
called  the  Oulf  of  Patras.  Beyond  (1^/4  M.)  Jted  we  cross  the  river 
OlaukoSf  now  called  Levka,  which  rises  on  the  lofty  mountain-group 
of  Panachaikony  the  modern  Vo'idid  (6330  ft.).  The  W.  branches  of 
the  mountains  approach  close  to  the  sea.  Then  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  stations  of  Mindilogli  (4  M.),  Eoitikay  Monodendri, 
JJagios  VasilioSy  TzovkdUikay  and  Xiammia.  Beyond (11  M.)  Alyssos 
we  cross  the  ancient  Peiros,  now  called  river  of  Kamnitza  (p.  30). 
121/2  M.  Achaia,  the  station  for  Kato-Acham,  a  large  village, 
which,  with  the  'upper*  village  of  the  same  name  (Epano-Achaia), 
3  M.  to  the  S.,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  N.  Pelopon- 
nesian  district.  The  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  here  are  com- 
paratively numerous.  Some  scanty  ruins  to  the  S.  of  Kato-Acha*ia 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  early-decayed  Olenos,  one  of  the  12 
federal  cities  of  Achaia ;  more  probably,  however,  they  indicate  the 

ite  of  the  more  important  Dyme.    Higher  up  in  the  valley  of  the 

*eiros  stood  Pharae  (comp.  p.  324). 
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The  plain  of  Kato-Acliaia  is  Tery  fertile.  An  oak-wood  stretches 
for  many  leagues  along  both  sides  of  the  Ldrisoa  (now  called  Mana 
or  Stimand)^  which  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  £li6.  Through  the  breaks  in  the  trees  we  catch  glimpses  on 
the  right  of  he  Mdvravotma  (p.  320).  Beyond  (18^2  M.)  Sageika 
and  (22  M.)  Lappa^  the  railway  crosses  the  Larisos,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Boupr&sion^  aild  reaches  (2372  M.)  the  hamlet  of 
Ali~JeleMj  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  a  former  Turkish 
proprietor.  —  During  the  journey  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the 
Movri  Mt8.  (ca.  2620  ft.)  behind  which  are  the  Santamiri  Mts. 
(3330  ft.;  p.  325),  the  SkoUion  of  the  ancients.  This  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Arcadian  group  called  Olonos  (7300  ft.  5  p.  30),  the  ancient 
Erymanthos,  which  rises  farther  to  the  E.  Along  the  shore  to  the 
right  extends  a  broad  and  sandy  strip  of  coast,  dotted  with  flrs,  and 
interrupted  only  for  a  short  distance  near  Kounoupeli.  On  this  spot 
lay  the  ancient  Hyrmine  or  Hormina;  Kyllene^  which  also  stood 
here,  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

27Y2  ^'  Manolada,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  crown-prince  of 
Greece,  lies  amid  oak-forests  between  the  marshy  lakes  of  Ali- 
Jelebl  and  of  Kotfki,  both  well-stocked  with  fish ,  and  connected 
with  the  sea  by  canals.  —  33  M.  RetouhC]  36  M.  Lichaena,  with 
2450  inhab.  and  a  busy  bazaar.  —  33  M.  Andravfda  (1760  inhab.), 
where  Guillaume  de  Ghamplitte,  the  new  Prince  of  Morea,  estab- 
lished his  magnificent  seat  about  1205.  The  ruined  church  of  St. 
Sophia  dates  from  the  same  period.  The  Teutonic  Order  and  the 
Knights  Templar  also  had  churches  here.  —  At  (40  M.)  Kavassila 
the  line  crosses  the  Peneios  (see  below),  also  called  River  of  Qastou" 
ni,  in  summer  hardly  2  ft.  deep,  but  in  winter  often  in  high  flood. 

From  Eavassila  to  Ktllene  (p.  321),  10  M.,  branch-railway  in  «/4  h'* 
(fores  2  dr.  20,  1  dr.  80  L).  The  line  runs  vi&  (374  M.)  Vartholomio^  whence 
another  branch  diverges  to  (61/2  M.)  the  Loutra  (^  baths ^),  in  V2  h^*  (fares 
1  dr.  40,  1  dr.  20  1.) 

311/4  M.  Gastouni,  a  little  town,  also  of  Frankish  origin  (*Gas- 
toigne'),  has  1830  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  cattle-market  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  To  the  right  appears  the  ruin  of  Chlemoutzi  (p.  321). 

PataeopoUs  (2^/2  hrs.  from  Amalias,  p.  32i)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Peneios,  2  hrs.  to  the  N.E.  of  Gastouni,  and  is  reached  by  a  road  lead- 
ing past  Kalpvia,  ^2  ^«  beyond  which  are  brick  walls,  in  some  places  16  ft. 
high,  and  other  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  Paleeopolis  marks  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Elis,  which  lay  at  the  fdot  of  a  steep  hill,  400  ft.  high, 
snrmoanted  by  a  citadel  and  a  temple  of  Athena.  Elis  resembled  Sparta 
in  being  without  walls.  The  first  city  of  importance  here  was  erected 
in  B.C.  471,  by  the  union  of  numerous  communities;  but  the  site  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  a  town  that  had  fallen  into  decay.  Protected 
by  the  sacred  peace  of  Olympia  (p.  326)  and  by  a  standing  league  with 
Sparta,  the  inhabitants  devoted  themselves  chieQy  to  agriculture.  Whatever 
may  be  covered  by  the  earth,  there  are  no  longer  any  visible  traces  of 
the  temples,  colonnades,  gymnasia,  or  theatre.  The  Acropolis,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  panorama,  was  again  for  tifled  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  Belvedere.   The  modern  name  is  Kalaskopd. 

The  railway  now  runs  through  neglected  pasture-lands,  extend- 
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ing  beyond  (44^/2  M.)  Karakouzi  to  tlie  ueigliboiiThood  of  (48  M.) 
Amalias,  a  little  town  (4300  inhab.)  formed  in  1885  by  the  union 
of  the  Tillages  of  Kalitxa  and  Dervish-JddyC,  —  Farther  on  the 
country  is  covered  with  currant-gardens.  —  50^2  ^*  Kofdama; 
5IV2  M.  Douneika;  DSVs  M.  Hagios  EUa».  —  The  line,  which  has 
now  approached  close  to  the  sea,  affording  a  view  of  Zante  with 
Mt.  Skopos,  enters  the  ravine  of  the  streamlet  V<ho8.  On  the  left 
bank  are  the  convent  and  village  of  Skijiphidid,  —  55  M.  MyrUd. 

The  train  crosses  the  Y6vos ;  to  the  right,  a  view  of  Katakolon 
and  Pontikokastro  (p.  321).  —  Beyond  (57  M.)  Skourodiori  we  enter 
a  well-cultivated  region.  —  59  M.  LoBUnka, 

61^/2  M.  FyrgOS.  —  The  Station  lies  in  the  N.  of  the  townj  a 
second  station,  for  Katakolon  (see  below),  in  the  W. 

Inns.  Hotel  Oltmpia,  with  a  good  and  clean  restaurant,  bed  IVz  dr., 
bargain  beforehand;  Gband  HdTXL  Oltmpia,  also  fair;  Hotel  Gbandb 
BxETAONE.  —  There  are  several  OafU  in  themain  street. 

Oanriage  to  Olympia  about  25  dr.  (horse  or  mole  5  dr.)t  bargain 
beforehand. 

British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Charles  PatiquUr, 

Fhysician.   J>r,  Polp$off6poulos^  understands  Gtermaii. 

Pyrgos^  a  town  of  12,650  inhab.,  consisting  mainly  of  one  long 
street,  crowded  with  warehonses,  is  the  capital  of  the  eparchy  of 
Eleia  and  the  largest  town  but  one  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  busy 
little  town,  situated  on  an  eminence,  among  cornfields,  vineyards, 
and  plantations  of  currants,  has  lately  been  repeatedly  injured  by 


earthquakes.  With  its  harbour,  Katdkolon  (p.  321),  71/2  M.  distant, 

Va  hr.;  1  dr.  55,  1  dr.  30 1.). 
From  Pyrgot  to  Ageulenitxa  &^l%  M.)  tmd  Klidi^  see  p.  319. 


it  is  connected  by  a  railway  [}U  hr.;  1  dr.  55, 


Fbom  Pyboos  to  Olympia  is  a  railway-journey  of  I-II/4  hr.  — 
3^2  ^«  Varvdssaena ;  6'M.  KoHkoura.  —  The  line  then  crosses  the 
Lestenitza,  the  classic  EnipeuSf  and  gradually  descends  to  the  plain 
of  the  Alpheios.  -<  8M.  Str^phi-,  10 M.  Kfiekouki  (1100  inhab.); 
I6V2  M,  Platano8,  —  I2V2  M.  Olympia. 

The  Bridle  Path  fboh  Patras  to  Olympia  vil  SantahAri  takes  two 
days  and  is  fatiguing  and  passable  only  in  summer.  We  follow  the  carriage- 
road  to  Eato-Achai'a  (p.  o23),  about  7Va  M.  C^^ft  hrs.)  from  Patras,  and 
then  strike  off  to  the  left  across  the  hills  between  the  Peirot  or  River  of 
Kamnitza  and  the  sea,  passing  near  several  villages.  We  then  cross  the 
Peiros  and  farther  on  several  of  its  tributaries.  [The  plain  of  the  Peiros 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Pharae^  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  lie  near  the 
khan  of  Prevetd^  about  6  M.  aside  from  the  path.]  We  ride  past  Arla^ 
where  there  is  a  mediaeval  fortress  commanding  the  pass,  and  the  Convent 
of  Maritzay  and  in  6^2  hrs.  after  leaving  Patras  reach  the  village  of 
Santamiri,  where  the  night  may  be  spent  if  necessary.  The  castle  of  this 
name  was  founded  in  1311  by  Nicdcu  III.  de  St,  Omer.  The  ancient  town 
of  Thalamae^  the  refuge  of  the  Eleians  in  times  of  danger,  probably  stood  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Santam^ri  lies  on  the  N.W.  declivity  of  a  mountain  group  of  the  same 
name  (p.  323).  Our  route  leads  through  the  narrow  valley  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  mountain  and  along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  We  pass  near  PoriaUy 
and  in  2  hrs.  reach  the  Peneios^  which  here  emerge?  from  a  narrow  rocky 
channel  into  the  open  plain.  We  cross  the  river  and  in  J/i  hr.  reach  the 
village  of  AgrapidoeMri,  situated  on  a  wooded  hill,  near  whioh  (he  Eleian 
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Ladikt  flows  into  the  Penelos.   Its  delta  contains  the  faint  traces  of  an 
ancient  town,  probably  the  Eleian  Pplos. 

We  ascend  along  the  Ladon  to  (IV2  hr.)  the  hamlet  of  Koiilougli^  partly 
built  of  ancient  stones,  brought  from  a  *palee6kastro'',  ^/t  H.  to  the  £., 
which  was  also  a  fortress  in  Uie  middle  ages.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  the 
Ladon  bends  towards  the  E.,  but  our  route  lies  straight  on.  Beyond 
0/a  hr.)  Mou»dki  we  turn  to  the  S.W.  and  cross  the  hills,  which  gradually 
sink  on  the  S.  into  the  plain  of  the  Alpheios.  We  pass  the  villages  of 
XarmtoUlay  Lndidiy  Brc^ma^  Foumdriy  SrieioUkit  and  Pldtanoi^  and  reach 
the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  3  hrs. 

47.  Olympia. 

A  ViBiv  TO  Oltmpia,  which  is  not  recommended  in  the  oppressive  heat 
of  a  Greek  summer,  is  most  conveniently  made  by  means  of  the  railway 
from  Pcttreu  (B.  46).  An  alternative  route  is  offered  by  the  Oreek  Cocui- 
ing  Steameri  (p.  xix),  which  ply  almost  daily  from  Zante  (p.  27)  to  Kata- 
kolon  (p.  821).  —  A  stay  of  not  less  than  1-2  days  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  and  enduring  impression  of  Olympia,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  hurry  through  the  excavations  and  the  museum  in  a 
fbw  hours. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  visit  to  Olympia  is  a  study  of  A.  BoetticJter'i 
'Olympia'  C2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1886). 

Hotels.  Xbnodochion  Abcuaa  Olykfia  (formerly  PtirO,  R.  &  board 
7-8  dr.  per  day,  less  for  a  long  stay,  tolerable  though  not  perfect  in  point 
of  cleanliness  r,  Gban0  HdTsL  d^Oltmpib  (Mtga  Xenodoehion}^  rather  dearer 
(closed  in  the  spring  of  1883).  A  lai^e  new  Bdtel  is  being  built  by  the 
Bailway  Co.  near  the  Museum.  —  Accommodation  when  the  hotels  are  full 
may  be  obtained  of  CMstdt  Liakopoultis  in  Drouva.  —  The  landlords  of  the 
first  two  hotels  provide  horses  or  mules  for  a  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus 
(ca.  8  dr.  per  day). 

The  ruins  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Vouli»nUi»^  who  lives  at  the  Mu- 
seum. —  The  Miumm  is  closed  between  12  and  1. 

Olympia  (140  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alpheios,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  hy  the  Klddeosj  flow- 
ing to  it  from  the  N.,  lies  in  the  district  of  Pisatis,  which  belonged 
to  Ells  from  B.C.  580  onwards.  It  was  never  properly  speaking  a 
town,  but  merely  a  sacred  precinct,  with  temples,  puhlio  buildings, 
and  a  few  dwelling-houses.  It  owed  its  high  importance  throughout 
the  entire  Hellenic  world  to  the  universal  reverence  for  Its  shrines, 
«nd  above  all  to  its  famous  games  in  honour  of  Zeus,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  were  periodically  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  all  states  and  of  all  families. 

The  origin  of  the  games  recedes  into  the  mythical  ages.  The 
Greeks  reverenced  Hercules  as  their  founder,  — not  the  hero  usually 
known  by  that  name,  but  the  Idaean  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  Zens  himself.  The  later  Hercules,  how- 
ever, also  took  part  in  some  famous  contests  here,  after  the  defeat 
of  King  Augeas  of  Elis.  (Enomaos,  King  of  Pisa,  the  old  capital  of 
the  district  (p.  305),  compelled  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Hippo- 
dameia  to  compete  with  him  in  chariot-racing,  and  iguomlniously 
put  to  death  all  whom  he  vanquished,  until  at  length  Pelops  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  him  and  so  won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia.  Pelops 
was  thus  the  prototype  of  the  victors  at  Olympia,  and  as  such  was 
held  in  high  honour  there. 
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The  actual  founding  of  the  games  proper  Is  ascribed  to  Iphitoa 
of  Elis,  who,  along  with  Lykourgos  of  Sparta,  reorganized  the  games 
at  the  bidding  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
introduced  the  *Ekecheiria'  (lit.  *h and- staying',  *truce')  or  *Peace 
of  God'  among  all  the  states  of  Greece  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games.  Pausanias  saw  the  decree,  inscribed  on  a  discus  of  bronze, 
preseryed  in  the  Hereon  (p.  333).  By  this  means  the  Olympian 
Games  diTested  themselves  of  their  local  character  and  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  festival,  which  was  the  visible  expression  of 
Hellenic  unity,  in  spite  of  all  the  internecine  contentions  and  wars 
among  the  individual  states  of  Greece.  The  regular  chronicle  of 
Olympian  victors  begins  in  B.C.  776,  but  the  use  of  Olympiads  as 
chronological  epochs  did  not  originate  till  much  later. 

The  games  took  place  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  month,  the  Eleians,  who  had 
been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  sanctuary  since  about 
B.C.  580,  sent  heralds  to  proclaim  the  universal  peace  throughout 
all  Greece.  The  competitors  and  spectators  of  the  festival  streamed 
in  from  far  and  near,  the  larger  states  represented  by  embassies 
('Theorfffl'),  which  were  sometimes  of  great  magnificence.  The  func- 
tion lasted  for  five  days.  The  central  point  was  a  series  of  great  sac- 
rifices to  Zeus  and  other  gods,  under  the  solemn  management  of 
priests,  some  of  whom  dwelt  continuously  at  Olympia.  The  sacri- 
fices were  accompanied  by  athletic  contests  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, foot-races,  hurling  the  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot- 
races,  etc.,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Hellanodikae 
('Judges  of  the  Hellenes'),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
political  body  in  Elis. 

The  original  and  most  important  event  in  the  games  was  the  Foot 
Bace  in  the  Stadion,  at  first  one  length  of  the  course,  but  afterwards  two 
or  more.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (B.C.  708)  the  Pentathlon  or  Fivefold 
Contest  was  introduced,  a  combination  of  leaping,  hurling  the  discos, 
running,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  so  arranged  that  only  the  victors  in  the 
first  contests  could  compete  in  the  later,  and  that  the  final  contest  should  be 
a  boxing-match  between  the  two  best  competitors.  In  the  2dth  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  680)  was  held  the  first  Chabiot  Race  with  four  horses.  In  the 
33rd  Olympiad  (B.C.  648)  the  first  Hokse  Rage  took  place,  and  the  Pan- 
KBATION,  a  combination  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  was  introduced.  Subse- 
quently special  competitions  for  boys  in  most  of  these  sports  were  arranged, 
and  in  the  65th  Olympiad  (B.C.  620)  the  Hoputodbohos,  or  'soldiers  race 
in  heavy  marching  order*,  was  added. 

The  competitions  were  restricted  to  free-born  Greeks  of  unstained  char- 
acter though  ^barbarians'  might  be  spectators.  Women,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eleian  priestess  of  Demeter,  were  not  permitted  to  view  the  sports 
(p.  820).  Before  the  contest  the  competitors  had  to  appear  in  the  Booleu- 
terion,  in  presence  of  Zeus  Horkios  (p.  388),  and  take  an  oath  that  they 
had  undergone  the  prescribed  ten  months'  course  of  training  and  would 
obey  the  Olympian  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Games.  They  then 
entered  the  Stadion  by  a  special  entrance  with  the  Hellanodikae,  the 
heralds  announcing  the  name  and  country  of  each  athlete  as  he  appeared. 
The  palm  was  handed  to  the  victor  immediately  after  the  contest.  The 
trizes  proper,  simple  branches  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  planted  by  Her- 
ules  himself,  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  Games  to  all  the  victors 
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at  the  same  time.  The  Greeks  attached  the  most  extraordinary  value  to 
the  Olympic  olive-branch.  Pindar  has  celebrated  it  in  spirited  song.  Its 
acquisition  was  not  only  a  lifelong  distinction  for  the  winners,  but  re- 
flected also  the  highest  honour  on  their  families  and  on  their  states,  and 
their  countrymen  used  to  testify  their  gratitude  by  triumphal  receptions, 
banquets  at  the  public  expense,  aud  often  by  exemption  from  taxes. 

In  Olympia  itself  the  champions  dwelt  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Prytaneion  (p.  335)  and  had  the  right  of  erecting  a  statue  in  the  Altis, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  triple  victory,  was  allowed  to  bear  the  features 
of  the  victor.  Besides  these  statues,  the  first  of  which  were  erected  in 
v70od  about  the  60th  Olympiad  (540),  numerous  votive  offerings  were 
presented  by  skates  and  individuals,  so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
there  arose  that  forest  of  statues,  the  description  of  which,  even  after  it 
liad  been  several  times  plundered  by  the  Romans,  fills  nearly  an  entire 
book  in  Pausanias  (p.  ox). 

In  addition  to  the  athletes,  men  illustrious  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
also  sometimes  appeared  with  their  performances.  Herodotus  is  said  to 
have  read  in  public  at  Olympia  a  portion  of  his  historical  work,  and  so 
to  have  fired  the  youthful  Thucydides,  who  was  present,  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history.  Celebrated  orators,  like  Qorgias  and  Lysiaa,  ad- 
dressed the  people  from  the  opisthodomos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  as  did  the 
sophist  Hippias  of  Ells  and  others.  Painters  exhibited  their  works  here.  It 
was  here  also  that  Themistoklet  ei^joyed  his  greatest  triumph,  when  at 
his  appearance  in  the  stadion,  probably  in  the  77th  Olympiad  (472),  the 
assembled  Greeks  greeted  the  hero  of  Salamis  with  shouts  of  applause. 
At  a  later  date  Plato  was  also  received  here  with  honour  by  the  admir* 
ing  multitude. 

The  neraeon  (p.  333)  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings 
hitherto  exhumed.  Its  erection,  according  to  Pausanias,  dates  from 
prehistoric  times ;  and  indeed  the  cella  and  stylohate  of  the  present 
building  have  clearly  come  down  from  a  very  early  wooden  temple. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  only  temple  in  Olympia, 
and  to  have  served  as  the  common  shrine  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  —  The 
Heroon  (p.  340),  the  N.  part  of  the  Bouleuterion  (p.  338),  the  Pe- 
lopion  (p.  333),  and  most  of  the  Treasuries  (p.  335)  date  also  from 
the  period  before  the  Persian  Wars.  The  first  boundary  of  the 
Altis  or  sacred  precinct  is  said  to  have  consisted  at  that  earliest 
period  of  a  wall  of  hewn  'Poros'  stone,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments now  remain  (pp.  336,  338,  339). 

The  Olympic  Games  attained  their  zenith  in  the  period  after  the 
Persian  Wars,  and  during  the  struggles  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Competitors  streamed  in  not  only  from  tlie  states 
of  Greece  proper,  but  also  from  the  islands,  from  the  colonies  of 
Magna  GraBcia  and  Sicily,  from  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Cyrene.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Temple  of  Zeus  (p.  330)  was  built,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  S.  part  of  the  Bouleuteriorh  (p.  338)  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  and  Sikyonic  Treasuries  (p.  336).  The  Metroori  (p.  336),  the 
Leonidaeon  (p.  339),  and  the  South'East  Building  (p.  338)  are  not 
so  ancient. 

As  Hellenic  influence  extended  to  the  E.,  the  contingents  from 
the  Asiatic  states  and  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  from  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  grew  larger  arid  larger ;  and  an  energetic  bulld- 
ing-peiiod  set  in,  nmong  the  results  of  which  were  the  Falaestra 
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(p.  340),  the  large  Oymnasium  (p.  340),  the  Philippeion  fp.  334), 
the  Echo  Colonnade  (p.  337),  and  the  vaulted  entrance  to  the 
Stadion. 

Finally,  in  the  Roman  period,  we  find  champions  hailing  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  while  Greece  proper  became  less  and  less 
conspicuous.  In  outward  splendour,  however,  Olympia  in  no  way 
declined.  Tiberius  and  Nero  themselves  won  victories  here,  while 
the  other  emperors  recognized  at  least  the  prerogatives  of  the  victors. 
Building  and  adornment  went  on  until  the  latest  period.  Nero^a 
Mansion  (p.  337),  the  large  South  Portico,  the  latest  hewn-stone 
building  at  Olympia  (p.  338),  the  Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticua 
(p.  335),  the  TheokoUon  (p.  340),  the  two  Thermae  (p.  341),  the 
reconstruction  of  the  large  Leonidaeon  (p.  339),  and  several  ruined 
brick  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  date  from  the  Roman 
times.  The  second  Altis  WaU,  which  superseded  the  original  bound- 
ary of  the  sacred  precinct  and  which  is  still  perfect  on  the  W.  and 
S.,  was  probably  also  built  at  this  time.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
games  no  longer  remained  in  their  original  integrity.  Professional- 
athletes  appeared,  and,  travelling  from  one  to  another  of  the  nu- 
merous athletic  meetings,  succeeded  in  degrading  even  the  Olympic 
victory  to  a  trade.  The  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  Emperor  Valens 
revived  them  in  369,  but  Theodosius  finally  suppressed  them  in  394. 

The  earliest  Christian  church  was  accommodated  in  a  part  of  the 
Theokoleon  (p.  340),  while  the  other  buildings  were  converted  into 
dwelling-houses.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  bar- 
barian invaders  who  harassed  Greece  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
onwards  (comp.  p.  231),  the  inhabitants  of  Olympia  erected  a  sub- 
stantial fortification  between  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  the  S.  Portico, 
with  walls  10  ft.  thick,  formed  of  materials  from  the  Metroon,  some 
of  the  treasuries,  the  Echo  Colonnade,  the  Bouleuterion,  and  the 
Leonidaeon.  These  walls  (marked  with  dotted  lines  on  the  plan) 
existed  until  the  extensive  excavations  of  the  German  government. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  and  some  of  the  other  buildings  then  stand- 
ing were  thrown  down  by  two  earthquakes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century.  At  the  same  time  a  landslip  probably  took  place  on 
Mt.  Kronion,  which  buried  the  Exedra  and  several  of  the  treasuries, 
and  so  preserved  numexous  Roman  statues  in  the  first-named  build- 
ing. It  was  probably  also  about  the  same  period  that  the  first  in- 
undation of  the  Kladeos  took  place,  which  deposited  a  layer  of  sand, 
3  ft.  thick,  on  all  the  structures  lying  to  the  W.  of  Olympia,  between 
the  large  Gymnasium  and  the  Leonidaeon  (comp.  p.  340). 

After  these  catastrophes  a  Christian  population  again  settled  at 

Olympia  upon  the  partly-buried  edifices  between  the  temple  of 

Zeus  aild  the  Stadion,  including  numerous  fragments  of  the  pedi- 

"lent-sculptures  or  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  in  their  wretched 

ts  which  were  stuck  together  with  slime.    The  level  of  this  \il- 
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lage  above  the  original  level  of  Olympia  is  shown  hy  the  large  clay 
yessels  which  were  found  let  into  the  floors  of  the  huts,  but  which 
are  now  restored  to  their  original  level  above  the  Echo  Colonnade. 
To  the  same  period  also  belong  the  Christian  tombs  of  stone-slabs 
and  bricks,  which  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  of  Olympia, 
and  which  have  not  yet  all  been  opened.  They  lay  about  3  ft. 
below  the  floors  of  the  houses,  and  were  especially  numerous  in 
the  Byzantine  church. 

The  event  which  resulted  in  the  complete  burial  of  Olympia 
must  have  happened  about  a  century  later,  to  judge  from  the  coins 
found  there.  The  Kladeos  again  left  its  channel  and  in  the  course 
of  years  covered  all  Olympia  with  a  layer  of  sand  from  10  to  15  ft. 
deep,  above  which  only  the  treasuries  emerged.  The  deposits  of 
coarse  'gravel  in  various  parts  of  the  perpendicular  earthen  banks, 
e.g,  in  the  large  Oymnaslum,  to  the  W.  of  the  Byzantine  church, 
and  near  the  Octagon,  enable  us  to  trace  the  variations  of  the  river- 
channel.  The  treasuries  were  next  covered  by  clay  washed  down 
by  the  rain  from  Mt.  Kronion.  And  finally  the  Alpheios,  flooding 
the  ruins  from  the  S.E.,  washed  away  the  entire  Hippodrome  and 
part  of  theS.  embankment  of  the  Stadion,  but  the  Octagon,  a  Roman 
brick  building  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Altis,  diverted  the  destructive 
current  to  the  S.W. 

The  first  idea  of  an  excavation  at  Olympia  suggested  itself  to 
Winekelmann^  who  expected  a  rich  harvest  from  the  abundance  of 
Greek  sculptures  known  to  have  been  placed  here.  The  French  Ex^ 
pedition  de  Mor^e  of  1829  paid  a  passing  attention  to  the  idea  and 
instituted  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Zeus,  which  yielded  a  few 
metope-reliefs,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  complete  exhumation  of 
the  entire  site  of  this  centre  of  ancient  Greek  life  was  reserved  for 
the  German  empire.  Ernst  Curtius  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany ;  the  Im- 
perial Diet  voted  supplies ;  and  in  1874  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Greece  which  secured  to  Germany  the  direction  of  the  excavations 
and  the  right  to  the  first  scientific  use  of  their  results,  while  the 
objects  discovered  were  to  remain  in  Greece.  In  six  winter  seasons 
and  at  an  expense  of  about  40,000^.  almost  the  entire  district  of 
Olympia  was  freed  from  the  superincumbent  soil,  which  in  some 
places  was  20  ft.  deep.  The  work  was  mainly  directed  from  Berlin, 
by  Ernst  CurtiuSj  Adler,  the  architect,  and  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Office;  while  the  conduct  of  the  work  at  Olympia  was  en- 
trusted to  a  varying  commission  of  archeeologists  and  architects. 
The  yield  of  sculptures  fell  short  of  the  expectations,  though  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  (p.  344)  is  a  work  of  the  highest  class,  in 
itself  worth  a  journey  to  Olympia ;  but  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  topographical  and  architectural  matters  of  the  highest  scientific 
importance.  The  interest  excited  by  Olympia  may  be  compared  with 
the  impression  produced  by  Pompeii ;  the  ruins  of  the  latter  are 
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more  extensive  and  in  bettei  preseryation,  but  in  general  interest 
Olympia  far  excels  the  Roman  provincial  town. 

The  best  survey  of  Olympia  is  obtained  from  the  slope  of  the 
^KronoB  Hill  or  Krdnion,  the  partially  wooded  hill,  403  ft.  high, 
rising  to  the  N.  of  the  excavations.   A  path  above  the  last  treasure^ 
houses  leads  to  the  top  (not  recommended  to  ladies  on  account  of 
the  thorns).    With  the  help  of  the  Plan,  we  can  distinctly  make 
out  the  Altis  (iEolic  for  dXao;,  a  grove),  or  sacred  walled  predact, 
about  760  ft.  long  and  about  570  ft.  broad,  stretching  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill.    The  Altis  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Echo 
Colonnade  (p.  337)  and  the  so-called  S,E.  Building  (p.  338) ;   on 
the  W.  the  boundary-wall  extended  from  the  Prytaneion  (p.  335) 
to  the  S.  W.  corner,  and  was  interrupted  by  one  large  and  two  smaller 
gates.    On  the  S*  the  boundary  began  with  a  wall,  was  continued 
to  the  E.  by  the  Bouleuterion  (p.  338),  the  N.  part  of  which  abutted 
directly  on  the  Altis,  and  finally  ended  with  another  wall  on  the 
8.E.,  which  included  the  substructure  of  the  Roman  triumphal  gate- 
way. Within  this  precinct  stood  all  the  sacred  buildings  —  the  Temples 
of  Zeusj  Hera,  and  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Metroon),  the  Heroa  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameiay  the  Treasuries,  the  Prytaneion^  some  of 
the  porticoes,  altars  to  several  gods,  and  the  innumerable  votive  offer- 
ings and  statues  of  victors.   The  space  to  the  W.,  between  the  sacred 
enclosure  and  the  Kladeos,  the  ancient  E.  protecting-wall  of  which 
has  been  disclosed  in  several  places,  contained  the  large  Gymnasium 
with  the  Palaestra  (p.  340),  to  the  S.  of  which  lay  the  Theokolson 
(p.  340).  Still  farther  to  the  S.,  opposite  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Altis, 
lay  the  largest  building  in  Olympia,  Ithe  Zjeonidaeon  (p.  339).   The 
only  buildings  found  between  the  Altis  and  the  Alpheios  are  the 
Bouleuterion  and  the  South  Portico,  beside  the  latter  of  which,  to 
the  S.,  passed  the  great  festal  way  leading  from  Olympia  to  Elis. 
A  Roman  Ruin,    visible  among  the  currant-flelds  still  farther  to 
the  S.,  may  have  been  a  lodging-house  for  rich  guests,  while  for  the 
other  numerous  visitors  at  the  festival  the  accommodation  was  prob- 
ably no  better  than  that  provided  for  the  visitors  to  a  modem  Greek 
panegyris.  To  the  E.  of  the  sacred  enclosure  lay  the  Stadion  (p.  337), 
the  Hippodrome  (p,  337),  and  a  few  Roman  structures. 

The  centre  of  the  Altis,  and  the  initial  point  of  the  excavations 
as  well  as  of  our  tour  round  the  ruins,  is  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Eleians  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  with  the 
plunder  of  the  city  of  Pisa  (p.  305),  destroyed  more  than  100  yeais 
before.  The  native  Eleian  artist  Libon  is  mentioned  as  the  architect. 
The  temple  was  a  Doric  peripteros,  with  six  columns  at  either  end 
and  thirteen  on  the  sides,  built  on  an  artificial  mound.  The  stylo- 
bate,  200  Olympic  feet  (2IOI/4  Engl,  ft.)  long  and  86V4  (903/4 
Engl,  ft.)  broad,  is  constructed,  like  all  the  older  Olympian  edifices, 
of  massive  hewn  blocks  of  a  shell-conglomerate  (Tores')  quarried 
In  the  neighbourhood.   The  columns,   of  the  same  coarse  shell- 
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limestone,  coated  "with  flne  white  stucco,  were  32'/2  Olympic  feet 
(34V6  ft.)  high,  with  a  base-diameter  of  7  Olympic  feet  (71/3  ft.) ; 
they  had  20  flutings.  The  columnar  distance,  from  axis  to  axis, 
was  1 6 V4  Olympic  feet  or  one-half  of  the  height.  A  few  well-pre- 
served capitals,  with  beautifully  designed  echinus  mouldings,  lie  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  building,  adjoining  some  of  the  prostrate  columns, 
which  are  extended  at  full  length  as  they  were  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquakes.  Fragments  of  the  entablature  lie  scattered  around; 
the  massive  comer  piece  at  theN.W.  corner,  originally  ISVsft  long 
and  53/4  ft.  high,  gives  an  idea  of  the  imposing  size  of  the  temple* 

Traces  of  pedestals  for  bronze  statues  may  be  seen  on  the  stylobate 
between  the  columns  on  the  S.  side.  The  floor  of  the  colonnade  is  of 
simple  river  gravel,  covered  on  the  E.  (i.e.  the  ancient  approach) 
by  a  beautiful  coloured  marble  pavement  of  Roman  workmanship. 
The  PronaoSf  within  the  colonnade,  has  two  columns  between  ant» 
(the  sockets  for  the  bolts  of  the  metal  doors  are  still  visible) ;  its  floor 
retains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  Mosaic  in  rough  round  stones  from 
the  river,  representing  Tritons,  within  a  tasteful  border  of  palm- 
ettos and  meandering  lines  (now  covered).  The  Cella  (outside  meas- 
urement) is  100  Olympic  feet  long  by  50  broad.  It  was  divided  by  two 
rows  of  Doric  columns,  parts  of  the  shafts  of  which  are  still  in  position, 
into  three  aisles,  of  which  the  centre  one  was  considerably  the 
widest.  This  central  nave  was  divided  from  E.  to  W.  into  three 
sections.  The  central  section  was  paved  with  black  limestone  slabs, 
with  a  raised  border  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  still  preserved,  and 
was  enclosed  on  the  S.,  E.,  and  N.  by  stone  screens  (still  to  be  traced 
between  the  columns),  adorned  with  paintings  from  the  hand  of 
Panaenos,  The  third  section  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  chrys- 
elephantine Statue  of  Zeus,  about  40  ft.  in  height,  carved  by  Phidias 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxiii).  Fragments  of  its  black  limestone  pedestal,  which 
was  about  20  Olympic  feet  wide  by  30  deep,  lie  scattered  about ; 
some  of  those  in  the  S.E.  angle  have  been  fitted  together  again.  The 
statue  itself  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Constantinople  during 
the  Byzantine  period,  and  to  have  perished  there  in  a  conflagration. 
The  image  was  usually  coyered  by  a  curtain,  only  withdrawn  on 
solemn  festal  occasions.  The  curtain  that  Pausanias  saw  was  the 
gift  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes  of  Syria  (175-164  B.C.),  and  was 
made  of  purple  wool  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroidery.  The  spec- 
tators stood  in  the  easternmost  division  of  the  nave,  or  could  walk 
round  the  statue  by  the  side-aisles,  which  were  connected  by  a  narrow 
passage  at  the  W.  end.  There  were  galleries  above  the  side-aisles, 
reached  by  spiral  staircases,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  statue 
could  also  be  inspected.  A  hydria  (water-vessel)  or  a  marble  frame 
near  the  wonderful  image  marked  the  spot  struck  by  the  thunder- 
bolt, by  which  Zeus  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Phidias  his  satis- 
faction with  the  woirk. 

The  whole  ceiling  of  the  temple  was  of  wood  (not  stone) ;   the 
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roof  consisted  of  maTl)le-tiles,  many  of  whkh  are  how  deposited  on 
the  Pelopion.  The  cornice  was  ornamented  with  lions^  heaids,  which 
served  as  water-spouts  or  gargoyles.  —  The  sculptural  ornamentation 
of  the  pediments  and  metopes  is  described  at  pp.  342-344. 

In  front  of  the  E.  facade,  where  the  entrance  was  formed  by  a 
sloping  terrace,  stand  a  number  of  interesting  bases  of  statues, 
which  were  discovered  here  built  into  the  Byzantine  E.  wall,  in 
the  order  in  which  Pausanias  mentions  them.  Not  far  from  the 
S.E.  approach  to  the  terrace  is  a  semicircular  substructure,  which 
bore  the  statues  of  nine  Greek  heroes  at  the  Trojan  War,  drawing 
lots  for  the  duel  with  Hector.  The  statue  of  Nestor  shaking  the 
lots  in  a  helmet  stood  on  the  round  base  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  This  famous  work  was  by  Onatas.  —  The  large  marble 
base  close  by  doubtless  supported  a  quadriga,  and  probably  so  did 
the  sandstone  base  beside  the  path,  farther  to  the  S.  Perhaps  these 
were  Totive  offerings  from  Qelon  and  Hieron,  rulers  of  Syracuse, 
who  won  victories  at  Olympia. 

Opposite  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  temple  a  large  marble  base  has 
been  rebuilt  of  five  blocks,  with  ancient  inscriptions.  Two  dlstiehs 
in  the  middle  celebrate  the  founder,  Praxiteles,  dtizen  of  Syrticiise 
and  Kamarina,  though  a  native  of  Mantinea  (4et  this  be  a  token  of 
his  worth') ;  on  the  right  and  left  are  the  names  of  the  artists.  — 
Behind  rises  the  lofty  circular  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Lacedffimonians  during  the  second  Messenian  War ;  the 
epigram  quoted  by  Pausanias  is  on  the  upper  edge. 

Farther  to  the  E.,  and  near  the  path  following  the  line  of  the 
Byzantine  wall,  stands  the  lofty  triangular  J3as«  of  the  Nike  ofPaeo^ 
ni08  (p.  344),  which  consisted  of  eight  blocks.  The  two  stones 
which  have  been  set  up  again  bear  an  inscription  of  the  Roman 
period,  containing  the  decision  in  the  boundary  dispute  (mentioned 
at  p.  283)  between  Messenia  and  Lacedsmonia.  The  original  vo- 
tive inscription  (comp.  p.  31)  is  now  in  the  museum. 

Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  Base  of  the  Eretfian  Bull  (p.  344),  by 
Philesios,  Close  by  is  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Rhodian  Bukles  by 
Naukydes  and  beyond,  that  of  the  Athenian  pankration-champion 
Kallias,  with  the  name  of  Mikon,  the  sculptor.  The  base  of  the 
statue  of  the  Locrian  Euthymos,  with  an  epigram  and  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  PythagoraSj  is  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Byzantine  wall, 
the  foundations  of  which  at  this  part  were  formed  of  drums  of  col- 
umns fram  the  Metroon,  a  large  number  of  which  lie  scattered  about 

The  remains  of  a  foundation  dug  up  not  far  off  may  perhaps  be 
those  of  the  House  of  CEnomaos,  which  Pausanias  says  stood  to  the 
left  of  the  passage  from  the  altar  of  Zeus  to  the  temple  of  Zeus. 

The  AUar  of  Zeus,  or,  more  accurately,  its  scanty  remains,  was 
exhumed  rather  more  to  the  N.,  but  it  has  already  become  partly 
buried  again  on  account  of  its  sunken  position.  Like  nearly  all  the 
older  buildings  at  Olympia  it  has  a  foundation  of  undressed  stones. 
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The  ground-plan  U  an  ellipse,  agreeing  with  the  measurexaents 
given  by  Pansaniaa.  A&  a  chief  centre  of  Greek  paganism  it  doubt- 
less early  fell  a  -victim  to  Christian  zeal.  Remains  of  other  altars 
were  discoYered  round  the  main  shrine,  on  the  spots  recognizable  by 
the  blackened  earth,  mixed  with  ashes  and  the  remains  of  bones. 

The  low  hillock  which  rises  from  3  to  6  ft.  above  the  surround- 
ing ground  to  the  W.,  where  fragments  of  a  retaining- wall  may  still 
be  seen,  was  the  FeUpioiL)  or  sacred  enclosure  of  Pelops.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  with  a  curious  portal  on 
the  S.W.  Only  the  foundation  of  the  latter  now  remains,  for  the 
eolumns  and  entablature  were  utilized  for  the  Byzantine  £.  wall. 
The  stone  approach  to  the  stylobate  of  the  portico  may  still  be  made 
out.  —  Beside  the  Pelopion  runs  one  of  the  numerous  conduits  of 
Olympia,  some  of  which  served  to  bring  fresh  drinking-water,  and 
others  to  carry  off  the  rain-water.  The  chief  of  these  very  numerous 
and  very  diverse  aqueducts  are  marked  on  the  plan  with  blue  lines. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Herson,  to  the  N.  of  the  Pelopion,  stands 
a  large  ruined  Altar ^  near  which  more  than  a  thousand  small  bronze 
and  tenracotta  figures  of  animals  of  the  roughest  workmanship  have 
been  found.  This  altar  is  probably  the  most  ancient  in  Olympia, 
for  the  blackened  earth  containing  these  votive  gifts  has  been  found 
even  under  the  foundations  of  the  Herson.  Perhaps  we  may  identify 
in  it  the  ancient  common  shrine  of  Hera  und  Zeus. 

The  HersMn,  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Kionion  on  which  rise 
two  pine-trees,  is  not  only  the  oldest  temple  in  Olympia,  but 
also  the  most  ancient  known  temple  in  Greece,  A  Doric  peripteros 
with  6  columns  at  each  end  and  16  on  each  side,  it  deviates  in 
other  essential  points  from  the  usual  norm.  The  stereobate  has 
but  two  steps.  The  chief  entrances  are  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  ex- 
treme intercolumniations  on  the  right  and  left.  The  40  peripteral 
eolumns,  of  which  only  six  are  entirely  wanting,  present  the  most 
marked  differences :  the  diameters  vary  from  3^4  to  4 V2  ^t-  \  o^® 
column  at  the  S.W.  angle  has  only  16  flutings,  while  all  the  rest 
have  20;  the  19  capitals  that  have  been  found  are  all  different 
(compare,  «.^.,  the  two  in  the  E.  portico,  both  from  the  E.  facade) ; 
while  in  material  and  construction  the  columns  also  vary.  The  true 
explanation  of  these  variations  is  most  probably  that  the  original 
eolumns  were  of  wood,  and  were  replaced  with  stone  columns,  as 
the  course  of  time  rendered  it  necessary.  Pausanias  states  that  he 
saw  one  wooden  column  in  the  Opistbodomos.  The  unusually  great 
columnar  distance  (as  11  to  4),  and  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  archi- 
trave, triglyph,  etc.,  has  been  found,  permit  the  conclusion  that  the 
entablature  must  have  been  of  wood.  The  HersBon  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  development  of  the  Doric  style  from 
timber-construction. 

Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  cells- walls  was  of  stone ;  some  other 
material,  probably  sun-dried  bricks,  was  used  above  the  slabs  now 
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extant.  BtIcIls  of  this  kind,  made  of  common  clay  and  unflred,  a 
building  material  -which  the  moderns  despise,  were  nsed  in  Greece 
for  many  temples,  palaces,  and  town-walls,  and  probably  for  most 
of  the  ordinary  honses.  The  unbtirnt  brick  wall  of  the  cella  in 
this  case  lasted  until  the  destruction  of  the  roof,  and  was  then 
disintegrated  by  the  rain.  The  bases  of  a  few  Roman  statues,  with 
inscriptions,  stand  in  the  Pronaos^  which  is  built  as  a  temple  in 
aniis.  [The  exact  jointing  of  the  masonry  in  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  pronaos  should  be  noticed.]  We  enter  the  Cella  by  a  wide  door- 
way, the  sill  and  posts  of  which  were  of  wood  coyered  with  bronze. 
The  interior  of  the  cella,  which  was  found  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  clay  3  ft.  thick,  obviously  the  debris  of  the  brick-wall  above 
mentioned,  is  somewhat  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  was 
divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  (of  which  the  stylobates  still  re- 
main), dating  from  a  later  period  than  those  without.  Originally 
there  were  short  partition  cross-walls  (marked  on  the  plan),  like 
those  which  still  exist  in  the  temple  of  BasssB  (p.  311);  their  foun- 
dations and  the  places  where  they  abutted  on  the  main  walls  may 
still  be  recognized.  Pausanias  saw  a  number  of  statues  between  the 
columns ;  and  the  base  of  one  of  these  (Hermes  with  the  young  DiO" 
nysos^  by  Praxiteles)  still  stands  where  he  beheld  it.  The  statue 
itself,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  discoveries  at  Olympia,  was 
found  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  base,  embedded  in  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  of  clay.  The  base  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
cella  probably  supported  the  Images  of  Hera  and  Zeus,  as  it  con- 
sists of  the  same  material  as  the  colossal  head  of  Hera  (now  in  the 
Museum,  p.  346)  which  belonged  to  the  group.  —  Several  hollows 
may  be  observed  on  the  exterior  columns,  especially  on  those  on  the 
S.  side;  these  were  probably  used  for  the  reception  of  votive  or  an- 
nouncement tablets. 

The  Fhilippeioni  a  round  structure  farther  to  the  W.,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedonia  after  the  battle  of  Oh»ronea  (p.  161),  is 
of  special  importance  owing  to  the  accuracy  with  which  its  date 
(about  336  B.C.)  can  be  fixed.  Three  marble  steps  (partly  restored 
on  the  S.)  led  up  to  a  circle  of  18  Ionic  columns,  on  which  rested 
an  entablature  of  shell-limestone,  with  a  marble  cornice.  The  in- 
terior was  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  contained  gold  and 
ivory  statues  of  Amyntas,  Philip  II.,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
of  Eurydice  and  Olympias  (consorts  of  the  two  first,  grandmother 
and  mother  of  the  last),  all  by  Leochares.  Several  fragments  of  the 
semicircular  marble  bases  of  these  statues,  distinguished  for  the 
purity  of  their  ornamentation,  have  been  found,  and  put  together 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  antiquity  they  stood  higher. 

We  next  glance  at  the  Frytaneion,  of  which,  though  more  than 
mce  restored,  the  present  remains  are  exceedingly  scanty.  The 
arllest  ground-plan,  which  is  still  the  most  distinct,  is  inclic4ited 
u  the  plan  at  p.  326.  A  chapel  with  an  altar  of  Hestia  stood  in  the 
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middle  of  the  court,  round  -which  were  arranged  seyeral  small  apart- 
ments and  also  a  large  festal  hall,  where  the  Olympian  victors  were 
entertained.  A  few  blocks  of  Poros  stone,  belonging  to  the  wall 
of  the  Altis  (p.  327),  may  be  seen  in  the  S.W.  angle. 

Passing  hence  to  the  E.  through  the  Hereon  we  reach  the  Exedra 
of  Herodes  Attions,  the  architectonic  termination  of  an  aqueduct 
built  by  Herodes  Atticus  (pp.  44,  56)  and  extending  from  the  upper 
Talley  of  the  Alpheios  to  Olympia.  The  lower  part  is  occupied  by 
a  cistern  or  reservoir,  flanked  by  two  circular  marble  erections  with 
eight  columns,  and  above  is  a  large  vaulted  semicircular  space,  the 
niches  In  which  formerly  contained  statues  of  the  family  of  Herodes 
and  of  the  imperial  house.  On  the  edge  of  the  cistern  stood  a 
marble  bull  bearing  the  dedicatory  inscription.  This  bull  and  the 
beautiful  Corinthian  capital  of  one  of  the  columns  are  now  in  the 
Museum. 

Passing  two  altars  we  come  next  to  the  foundations  of  the  He* 
troon  (i.e,  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods),  the  image  in 
which  had  disappeared  even  by  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  build- 
ing was  deliberately  demolished  in  the  Byzantine  period,  and  the 
materials  used  for  the  wall  of  the  fortification  (p.  328).  The  three 
steps  and  a  single  drum  on  the  N.  are  all  that  have  been  spared. 
The  temple  was  a  Doric  peripteros  with  six  columns  at  the  ends 
and  eleven  at  the  sides ;  though  very  small,  its  cella  had  both  a 
pTonaos  and  a  posticum.  It  was  probably  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  few  of  the  statues  of  Roman  emperors  which 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  cella  have  been  discovered  among  the  found- 
ations. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  probably  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Persian 
Wars.  We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  W.  end.  Behind  the  E.  wing 
of  the  Exedra  is  an  Altar  to  Hercules,  and  adjacent  is  a  small  square 
building  with  a  pronaos  of  soft  limestone.  The  name  of  this  evi- 
dently very  ancient  sanctuary  is  unknown. 

To  the  E.  of  this  point  extends  the  long  row  of  Treasuries) 
which  have  been  described  in  considerable  detail  by  Pausanias. 
They  were  used  to  preserve  the  smaller  votive  offerings  of  the 
various  towns  and  states,  the  weapons  and  disks  for  the  games,  etc. 
The  westernmost  is  the  Treasury  of  the  Sikyonians  (PI.  I),  con- 
structed of  better  material  than  was  usual  at  Olympia.  Like  most 
of  the  others  it  consists  of  a  cella,  with  a  narrow  pronaos,  distyle  in 
antis.  The  entablature,  columns,  and  wall  masonry  have  been  dis- 
covered nearly  entire,  and  now  lie  partly  between  the  Heraeon  and 
Metroon  and  partly  within  the  Byzantine  church  (p.  339).  The 
capitals  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  altar  of  Zeus ;  and  one  of  the  blocks  of 
the  E.  anta,  bearing  the  builders'  inscription,  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum.  — Pausanias  probably  did  not  see  the  next  two  treasuries 
(PI.  II  and  III),  which  were  most  likely  demolished  by  Herodes 
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Attious  to  make  way  for  Ma  aqaeduct,  after  he  had  built  the  Exedra. 
The  following  five  treaauiies  (PI.  lY-VIII),  belonging  to  the  towns 
of  Syracuic,  Epidamnos^  BytanUum^  SybariSj  and  Cyrene^  are  le- 
presented  now  only  by  their  foundations,  though  a  few  fragments 
of  their  entablatures  and  columns  haTebeen  found. — The  Treasury 
of  Selinua  (PL  IX)  has  an  interesting  feature  in  its  double  floor ; 
the  fragments  of  its  entablature  and  terracotta  cornice  recall  the 
artistic  forms  of  the  Sellnuntian  temples.  Of  the  next  house,  the 
Treasury  of  MetaporUus  (PI.  X),  everything  has  disappeared  but  the 
terracotta>erowning  of  the  roof,  which  is  ornamented  with  rosettes ; 
but  the  Treasury  of  Megara  (PI.  XI)  can  be  almost  completely  re- 
stored. Its  Doric  columns,  architrave,  triglyphs,  cornices,  and  terra- 
cotta roof  (adorned  with  painted  mouldings  and  palmettos),  which 
were  incorporated  bodily  in  the  W.  Byzantine  wall,  now  lie  to  the 
W.  of  the  Bouleuterion  (p.  338).  The  limestone  pediment-reliefs 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  (p.  345). 

The  demolition  of  the  Byzantine  wall  has  also  disclosed  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Treasury  of  Qela  (PI.  XII),  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  cella,  which  was  older  than  the  pronaoe,  was  crowned  on  the 
outside  with  a  stoue-oomioe,  encased  in  terracotta;  and  portions  of 
this  cornice,  with  the  iron  nails  which  served  to  fasten  the  terra- 
cotta casing,  now  lie  to  the  £.  of  the  Byzantine  W.  walL  Almost 
all  the  stones  of  the  hexastyle  portico,  which  had  two  columns  and 
a  pilaster  on  each  side,  are  still  extant,  some  in  the  B.  and  some  in 
the  W.  Byzantine  wall.  The  later  date  of  the  portico  is  easily  seen 
from  its  foundations  and  the  shape  of  its  capitals,  and  from  the  po- 
sition of  this  treasury  relative  to  the  others. 

A  substantial  Retaining  Wall,  with  buttresses,  protected  the 
treasuries  against  landslips  from  the  Kronion ;  near  it  are  portions 
of  the  vaulted  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

Below  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries,  from  the  N.£.  angle  of  the 
Metroon  to  the  entrance  of  the  Stadion,  stretches  a  long  row  of 
pedestals.  These  supported  the  Zands,  or  bronze  statues  of  Zeus 
(archaic  form  Zdfv),  which  were  erected  with  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  the  games.  The  second  from  the  W.  end  bears  the 
signature  of  Kleon,  the  last  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sta- 
dion, that  of  DsBdalos,  both  of  Sikyon. 

According  to  Faas&nias,  JSupolot  of  Thessaly  bad  to  erect  tbe  first 
six,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Then  followed  six  erected  by 
Athenian  athletes,  two  by  Rhodians,  one  hy  ApoUonios  of  Alexandria,  two 
by  Didas  and  Sarapammon,  also  from  Egypt,  and  one  by  the  cowardly 
Sixrapion  of  Alexandria,  who  had  entered  himself  for  the  pankratlon  but 
decamped  the  day  before  the  competition. 

Straight  in  front  of  us  to  the  E.  now  stands  the  Ar(A£d  En- 
trance by  which  the  competitors  and  umpires  entered  the  Stadion. 
The  vaulting,  which  has  been  partly  restored,  was  probably  con- 
structed during  the  Roman  period  on  the  occasion  of  the  heighten- 
\g  of  the  Stadion  embankments. 
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Only  a  y&ty  small  portion  of  the  Btftdion  has  been  nncoTered. 
There  were  artificial  emhankments  for  the  spectators  on  three  sides, 
hnt  on  the  N.  the  seats  were  placed  on  the  Kronion  and  adjoining 
hills.  There  never  were  any  specially  constructed  stone  tiers  of 
seats.  The  low  wall  which  indicated  the  starting-place  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  goal  is  indicated  by  a  similar  wall  to  the  E.,  which 
we  reach  by  a  detour  through  the  trenches.  The  distance  between 
the  two,  originally  arranged  for  a  simple  straight  race  (not  round  a 
turning-post  and  back  again,  as  at  Athens,  p.  60),  is  BSO^/sft.,  i.e. 
exactly  the  length  of  the  Olympic  stadion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant linear  measures  of  antiquity.  The  600th  part  of  it  (1.05 
Engl,  ft.)  made  an  Olympic  foot. 

Parallel  with  the  Stadion,  on  the  S.,  lay  the  Hippodromej  with 
a  triangular  starting-place ,  minutely  described  by  Pansanias.  It 
has  since  been  completely  washed  away  by  the  Alpheios  (p.  3^9), 
and  its  position  is  only  faintly  marked  by  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Alpheios,  stretching  from  the  Octagon  to  the  hill 
of  Pisa  (p.  305). 

We  now  return  to  the  vaulted  entrance  of  the  Stadion,  pass  through 
it,  and  turn  to  the  left.  Here  are  the  fonndations  of  the  large  Eoho 
Ooloimade,  which  extended  along  the  £.  boundary  of  the  Altis 
for  more  than  100  yards.  It  was  built  in  the  Macedonian  period 
after  the  destmction  of  an  older  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  traced.  The  Doric  columns  and  the  entablature  were 
utilized  by  the  Byzantines  for  the  £.  wall  of  their  fortifications ; 
they  now  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  Bouleuterion,  near  the  Nike  pedestal. 
The  beautifully  outlined  marble  steps  (partly  restored)  still  retain 
their  original  position  at  the  angles.  An  imposing  row  of  pedestals 
of  very  diverse  characters,  for  votive  offerings  or  statues,  has  been 
preserved  to  the  W.  of  the  portico.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  remains  of  two  Ionic  columns,  30  ft.  high,  on  which  stood  the 
statues  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphos  and  his  consort  Arsinoe. 

A  number  of  Roman  brick  walls  run  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  from  the 
S.  end  of  the  Echo  Colonnade,  mostly  belonging  to  a  Mansion^ 
bnilt,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  leaden  pipe,  by  the 
emperor  Nero.  The  house  was  completely  rebuilt  in  the  late  Roman 
period,  from  which  time  also  dates  the  large  mosaic  to  the  E.  of  the 
Echo  Colonnade.  Beneath  the  Roman  honse  is  preserved  the  stylo- 
bate  of  an  earlier  Greek  bnilding,  dating  probably  from  the  4th  cent^ 
B.C.,  and  consisting  of  four  apartments,  flanked  on  the  S.,  W.  and 
N.  by  a  Doric  colonnade.  The  name  and  purpose  of  this  Sontli-EasteTn 
Building  are  nnknown. 

The  S.  boundary-wall  of  the  Altis  ran  between  the  S.E.  Build- 
ing and  the  Bouleuterion.  Here  also  are  the  substructures  of  a 
late-Roman  Triumphal  Gateway,  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Near  the  same  spot  stood  a  more  ancient  gate,  no  traces  of  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations. 
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After  glancing  at  the  ancient  fountain  a  little  farther  to  the 
S.W.,  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.,  along  the  S.  terraee-wall  of  the 
temple  of  Zens.  To  the  left,  among  the  lofty  piles  of  stones^  is  a 
substantial  foundation,  which  once  supported  equestrian  statues  of 
Mummiua  and  the  ten  legates.  To  the  right,  above  the  £.  Byzantine 
wall,  is  the  inscribed  base  of  a  statue  of  Telemaehos. 

A  few  paces  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Boolei^ 
terion,  only  the  S.  portion  of  which  is  in  anything  like  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  small  square  central  space  and  two  long 
wiiigs,  each  terminating  at  the  W.  end  in  an  apse.  This  ground- 
plan  is  of  special  interest,  for  this  is  the  earliest  known  occurrence 
of  it  in  any  ancient  Greek  building.  The  square  central  court  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the.Boule,  or  council,  and  probably  also 
contained  the  Statue  of  Zeus  Horkioa,  the  protector  of  oaths,  re- 
presented with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand.  Here  the  athletes  look 
the  prescribed  oath  (p.  B27}.  The  side-buildings  were  eteh  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  rows  of  columns  in  the  middle;  and  the  a^ses 
were  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls,  with  strong  double  doors. 
The  main  spaces  are  believed  to  have  been  offices,  and  the  apses 
treasuries.  The  Boulenteiion  was  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  was' 
surrounded  by  a  triglyph-frieze.  Its  materials  were  used  in  the 
Byzantine  fortifications i  but  some  have  now  been  fitted  togethet 
again  in  the  N.  wing.  Among  these  are  fragments  of  architraves 
with  only  five  guttas  on  the  regula,  and  the  capital  of  a  laxg&  anta. 
The  three  parts  of  the  Bouleuterion  were  fronted  on  the  £.  by  a 
common  Ionic  portico ,  the  bases  of  some  of  the  columns  of  which 
still  remain.  The  extensive  trapezium-^shaped  court  adjoining  this 
portico  on  the  £.  belongs  to  a  very  late  period ;  the  Doric  columns 
of  its  colonnades  are  very  roughly  dressed. 

The  ends  of  the  long  South  Fortieo  have  been  discovered  to 
the  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Bouleuterion.  The  portico,  about  260  ft. 
in  length,  open  to  the  S.,  £.,  and  W.  but  closed  on  the  N«by  a  wall, 
stood  on  a  base  of  white  lime-stone,  approached  by  three  steps.  The 
outer  row  of  columns  was  Doric  and  supported  an  entablature  with 
triglyphs ;  the  inner  row,  dividing  the  portico  into  two  aisles,  were 
Corinthian.  The  stones  of  this  portico,  which  was  still  standing 
when  the  Byzantine  wall  was  begun,  lie  scattered  close  by. 

Passing  two  smaller  Greek  buildings  of  unknown  use,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Bouleuterion,  we  return  to  the  broad  road  leading  from  the  S.E. 
Building  to  the  S.W.  triumphal  gate  of  the  Altis.  On  the  left  we  no- 
tice the  materials  of  the  Leonldaon  and  of  the  treasuries  of  Gela  and 
Megara,  recovered  from  the  Byzantine  wall.  The  Doric  pilsster-capi* 
tals  belong  to  the  second  of  these,  the  upright  column  to  the  last. 

The  S.  side  of  the  road  is  occupied  by  a  long  row  of  pedestals, 
chiefly  of  equestrian  statutes ;  on  the  N.  side  there  are  only  a  few 
bundations  of  pedestals ,  two  of  which  bear  inscriptions,  one  the 
lame  of  Sophokles,  the  sculptor,  the  other  (tiie  westernmost)  that 
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of  PMlonides  of  Crete,  tlie  meisenger  and  ^courier'  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

We  next  pass  throagh  the  W.  0at6  of  the  AltiSf  which  has  three 
archways  and  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  a  tetrastyle  porch. 
The  processions,  as  described  by  PausaniaSf  must  have  entered  the 
Altis  by  this  entrance,  though  its  dimensions  are  strangely  small 
for  a  festal  gateway.  An  aqueduct,  fed  from  the  exedra  of  Herodes, 
was  carried  at  a  later  date  over  the  top  of  the  gate. 

The  W.  Boundary  Wall  of  the  Altis,  built  of  'Poros'  stone  and 
buttressed  on  the  inner  side,  here  still  stands  to  a  height  of  over 
3  ft,  and  may  be  traced  for  its  whole  extent.  It  is  separated  from 
the  large  buildings  in  the  W.  part  of  Olympia  by  a  broad  track. 

An  inscription  pro  res  that  the  large  building  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
gate  is  the  Leonideson,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  was  origi- 
nally erected  by  an  Eleian  named  Leonidas  about  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.,  for  a  purpose  now  unknown.  It  was  completely  rebuilt  in 
Roman  times  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
The  square  central  court,  in  which  large  tanks  and  gardens  are  still 
to  be  seen,  was  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade,  of  which  only  a 
few  prostrate  shafts  remain,  most  of  the  rest  having  been  built  into 
the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  In  the  Greek  period  a  number  of  large  and 
imall  rooms  opened  off  the  court ;  but  after  the  rebuilding  four  large 
separate  dwellings  and  two  or  three  halls  took  their  place.  A  second 
colonnade  of  138  Ionic  columns  surrounded  the  entire  exterior  of 
the  building,  giving  it  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Only  the  bases  of 
these  are  left  in  the  original  positions ;  shafts  and  entablature  were 
used  for  the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  The  Museum  (p.  346)  contains 
numerous  fragments  of  its  finely  designed  cornice  of  terracotta, 
adorned  with  lions'  heads. 

To  the  N.  is  a  group  of  buildings,  the  centre  of  which  is  now 
the  Byiantine  Chnroh.  This  last  is  an  ancient  edifice  altered  so 
that  the  former  entrance  was  closed  by  an  apse,  while  one  of  the 
former  windows  was  converted  into  the  entrance.  The  inner  walls, 
the  perforated  marble  screens,  the  altar,  and  the  ambo  are  Byzan- 
tine ;  marble  columns  with  Roman  composite  capitals  divided  the 
church  into  three  aisles.  The  Byzantine  floor  has  been  every- 
where removed,  except  in  the  vestibule,  in  order  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  Greek  substructure.  Some  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  shafts  of  the  Greek  building  are  still  in  situ.  The  ground- 
plan  of  this  Greek  construction  shows  an  oblong  hall  with  two  rows 
of  Doric  columns,  and  a  nearly  square  vestibule,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  Roman  water-tank.  The  original  use  of  the  building 
is  uncertain.  Some  take  it  for  the  council-room  and  festal  hall  of 
the  old  priests,  while  others  believe  it  to  have  been  the  ^Studio  of 
Phidias',  which  the  first-named  locate  in  the  long  narrow  building 
to  the  S.  of  the  church.  —  The  buildings  immediately  to  the  N.,  a 
Small  Greek  and  a  large  Roman  dwelling-house,  both  with  colon- 
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naded  inner  conTts,  prob&blf  formed  the  Theoholeon^  or  priests' 
abode.  It  had  direct  communication  Tvith  the  sacred  Altis  .by  means 
of  a  small  postern  in  the  W.  bounding  vail.  The  court  of  the 
smaller  house  contains  an  ancient  well  made  of  blocks  of  Poros 
stone.  —  To  the  W.  is  an  ancient  circular  edifice  with  a  portico  on 
the  W.  side ;  it  was  constructed  of  timber  and  contained  an  earthen 
altar  coated  with  stucco  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  345),  several  in-* 
scriptlons  upon  which  showed  that  it  was  dedicated  to  some  hero. 
The  building  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  Heroon. 

A  broad  passage,  provided  with  several  conduits,  divides  the 
Theokoleon  from  the  Olympic  Gymnasium.  The  latter,  answering 
to  the  description  of  Pausanias  consists  of  two  parts :  the  Palasstra, 
a  smaller  enclosure,  and  the  larger  Gymnasium  proper  (see  below). 
The  FalsBstra  was  about  70  yds.  square  and  enclosed  a  large  court, 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade;  the  interesting  paved  space  in  the 
N.  part  of  this  court  was  used  for  wrestling-matches.  We  may  also 
notice  the  mounds  of  earth  in  the  N.W.  angle,  in  which  the  lower 
layer  of  sand  clearly  dates  from  the  first  inundation  of  the  Kladeos. 
The  S.  side  of  the  colonAade  has  two  aisles;  off  the  other  three 
sides  opened  apartments  of  various  kinds,  generally  with  Ionic  col- 
umns in  front,  which  may  have  served  as  lecture-rooms,  bath- 
rooms, etc.  Some  of  these  still  retain  the  ancient  benches  of  Poros 
stone  running  round  the  walls.  Several  of  the  Doric  columns  of  the 
court  and  of  the  lonie  columns  in  front  of  the  side-chambeis  have 
been  set  up  again.  The  entrances  to  the  palaestra  were  symmet- 
rically placed  at  the  E.  and  W.  angles  of  the  S.  fa^de,  and  consisted 
of  small  vestibules,  each  preceded  by  two  Corinthian  columns  be- 
tween ants. 

Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  palaestra  was  the  Main  OymTiaiiiiiin» 
a  large  open  space,  more  than  a  stadion  long,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade. The  exercise-grounds  for  the  runners,  wrestlers,  boxers,  and 
other  athletes  stood  here  in  the  open  air,  for  the  competitors  had  to 
spend  the  last  month  of  training  at  Olympia  itself  under  the  eye  of 
the  HellanodiksB,  who  were  themselves  carefully  instructed  in  their 
duty.  Those  who  wished  might  even  spend  the  whole  of  the  prescribed 
ten  months  of  training  (p.  327)  at  Olympia.  The  S.  colonnade  of 
the  gymnasium  abutted  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  palaestra;  how  far  it 
extended  to  the  W.  is  unknown.  The  £.  colonnade,  nearly  220  yds. 
in  length,  is  in  the  Doric  style  and  is  divided  into  two  aisles ;  it  was 
evidently  used  as  a  racecourse  in  bad  weather,  for  at  the  third  col- 
umn of  the  inner  row  we  may  still  see  the  arrangement  for  the 
starting-place.  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  gymnasium  there  is  a  spe-* 
cial  Pfopylaeon  for  the  large  exercising-ground.  Several  interesting 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  scattered  around. 

Opposite  the  Propylason  we  see  the  foundations  of  the  N*  QaU 
^f  the  AUU,  the  dimensions  of  which  tally  exactly  with  those  of 
he  W.  gate  (p.  339).  —  Farther  to  the  N.  are  the  remains  of  some 
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Roman  Thermae.   The  mosaic  figures  (now  covered)  in  the  colon- 
nade round  the  large  basin  are  interesting. 

Other  Roman  Thermae  have  heen  found  beside  the  new  bridge 
over  the  ELladeos,  with  interesting  Hypocausta  (heating-apparatus) 
and  mosaic  floors. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  Kladeos,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Dronva,  Is  the  conspicuous  new  ^Husenm,  which  contains  the 
marble  and  bronze  sculptures  and  terracottas  exhumed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavations.  The  handsome  building  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Slebold,  from  plans  by  the  German  archi- 
tect Adler  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld^  at  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  banker 
M.  Syngros, 

The  portico,  the  two  columns  of  which  are  reproductions  of 
those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  gives  entrances  to  a  Vestibule, 
containing  a  few  inscriptions,  beyond  which  we  enter  the  — 
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Cbntkal  Hall,  a  handsome  apartment  lighted  from  the  roof. 
Its  length  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  so 
that  the  Berlin  sculptor  R»  Qruitner^  acting  under  the  directions  of 
Professor  CurtiuSj  has  been  able  to  arrange  here  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  the  two  pediment-groups  of  the  temple  in  their  original 
extent.  Restorations  of  the  groups  by  Herr  Griittner,  one-tenth  the 
size  of  the  originals,  are  exhibited  on  the  walls  behind. 

According  to  Pausanias  the  sculptures  in  the  E.  pediment  (left) 
represented  the  Preparation  of  Pelops  for  his  chariot-race  with  OSno- 
maos  (p.  326).  In  the  middle  stands  the  commanding  figure  of  Zeus^ 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  covered  by  his  robe  (the  head,  the  legs 
from  the  knees  downward,  part  of  the  right  arm,  and  the  left  hand, 
which  probably  held  a  sceptre,  are  wanting).    To  the  spectator's 
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right  (to  the  left  of  Zens)  are  the  powerful  form  of  (Enomaos 
(trunk  and  head  alone  extant)  and  8terope  (pat  together  ont  of 
several  fragments),  the  parents  of  Hippodameia.  To  the  spectator's 
left,  i,  e.  in  the  anspieions  position  on  the  right  hand  of  Zens, 
stands  the  youthful  figure  of  the  hero  Pelops  (head  and  trunk  only 
extant),  and  beside  him  is  Hippodameia^  whose  hand  was  the  reward 
of  the  hero's  victory  (feet  and  arms  alone  wanting).  On  each  side 
of  these  groups  is  a  Four  Horse  Chariot  (both  put  together  out  of 
numerous  broken  fragments),  held  respectively  by  the  charioteers 
Myrtilo8  (on  the  right),  and  Sphaeros  or  Killas  (on  the  left).  The 
outermost  horse  in  each  case  is  sculptured  in  the  round,  the  others 
are  in  relief  only.  Next  to  the  chariot  on  the  right  follow  succes- 
sively an  Old  Man,  with  a  bald  pate  and  long  side-locks^  resting  his 
head  on  his  right  hand ;  a  Sitting  Boy  (head  wanting),  with  his  left 
leg  raised  and  covered  by  the  garment  from  his  shoulder,  his  right 
hand  leaning  on  the  ground,  his  left  hand  touching  his  left  foot; 
and,  in  the  extreme  angle,  the  recumbent  river-god  Kladeos^  of  a 
youthful  form  and  animated  appearance^  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and 
twisting  his  body,  so  as  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  scene  in  the 
centre.  Behind  the  chariot  of  Pelops  (to  the  spectator's  left)  are 
figures  of  a  Sitting  Man  (much  damaged) ;  a  Kne^Ufng  0WI^  fully 
draped,  embracing  her  right  leg  with  her  right  arm ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  angle,  the  river-god  Alpheios,  lying  at  full  length. 

The  sculptures  in  the  W.  pediment  (right)  represented  the 
Fight  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of  Peirithoos. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  colossal  figure  of  ^Apollo  (feet 
and  fingers  of  the  right  hand  alone  wanting),  standing  serene  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  but  with  his  right  hand  stretched  out  with  a  com- 
manding gesture.  On  each  side  is  a  group  of  three  figures:  that  to 
the  left  of  the  beholder  looking  towards  the  pediment  represents 
a  Centaur  about  to  carry  off  aWomanj  whom  he  holds  with  his  left 
hand  and  right  forefoot,  while  she,  in  her  struggles,  seizes  him  by 
the  hair  and  beard.  With  his  right  hand  the  Centaur  defends  himself 
against  Peirithoos  (only  a  part  of  his  body  and  his  *Head  extant) 
.  who  advances  to  the  rescue  with  his  battle-axe  raised.  In  the  cor- 
responding group  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  the  Centaur  (the 
equine  body,  and  the  head  and  neck  preserved)  has  seized  a  *  Woman 
by  the  hip  and  breast,  while  she  strives  with  both  hands  to  free 
herself ;  of  the  rescuing  hero,  Theseus ^  only  scanty  fragments  have 
been  found.  £ach  of  these  groups  was  supported  by  a  small  group 
of  two  figures :  to  the  left,  a  Kneeling  Lapith,  with  his  arms  locked 
round  the  neck  of  a  Centaur,  whom  he  is  strangling,  while  the  latter 
bites  his  assailant  on  the  arm ;  to  the  right,  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a 
Boy  (much  injured).  Then  followed  another  large  group  of  three 
■?ures  on  each  side.  The  best-preserved  figure  in  the  group  on 
e  left  is  the  *Womnn^  who  has  sunk  on  her  knees,  while  the 
iring  Centaur  clutches  her  hair  with  his  left  han^  and  holds  her 
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fast  ^ith  a  hoof  on  hei  breast.  The  hnman  part  of  the  Centaur's 
hody  is  wanting,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  head  with  its  long  hair 
has  been  found ;  he  defended  himself  with  his  right  hand  from  a 
Kneeling  Lapiih  attacking  him  on  the  left  side.  In  the  correspond- 
ing  group  from  the  right  the  Centaur  is  also  rearing,  grasping  the 
Woman  with  both  hands,  while  she  endeavours  to  free  herself  from 
his  right  hand ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Centaur's  body  has  a  gaping 
wound  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  a  hole  in  the  breast,  where  the 
sword  of  the  kneeling  Lapith  on  the  right  has  given  him  his  death- 
blow. The  composition  was  terminated  at  each  end  by  two  Re- 
cumbent Women  watching  the  fight,  the  foremost  in  each  case  being 
an  old  woman,  supporting  herself  on  her  arms ;  those  behind  are 
youthful  forms,  probably  local  goddesses. 

The  end-walls  of  this  hall  are  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the 
Metope-Reliefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  which  adorn- 
ed the  outside  of  the  end-walls  of  the  cella  of  the  temple.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  plans  by  Professor  Treu*  (The  Nike  of  Paeo- 
nlos,  at  the  N.  end  of  this  room,  is  described  at  p.  344.)  The  reliefs 
are  all  much  defaced,  and  of  some  only  small  fragments  have  been 
discovered.  Several  of  the  more  important  fragments,  which  were 
•discovered  by  the  French  expedition  of  1829  and  are  now  In  the 
Louvre,  are  here  represented  by  plaster-casts. 

On  the  8.  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  below :  1.  J7er- 
eules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  (only  a  few  fragments  extant;  the  lion 
is  a  cast  after  the  original  in  the  Louvre) ;  the  hero,  beside  whom 
stands  Athena,  plants  his  right  foot  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
monster.  The  hair  of  the  figures  in  these  metopes  is  not  sculptured, 
but  was  indicated  by  painting.  —  2.  Fight  with  the  Lemean  Hydra, 
-*-  3.  Hercules  presenting  Athena  with  the  Stymphalian  Birds  (the 
figure  of  the  goddess,  seated  on  a  rook,  and  the  head  of  the  hero 
•are  casts  after  the  originals  in  the  Louvre).  —  Above,  in  even  worse 
preservation:  to  the  left,  4.  Capture  of  the  Brazen^footed  Hind;  to 
the  right,  5.  HercuUs  killing  the]Queen  of  the  Amazons  (of  the  latter 
the  head  only  is  extant). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  below :  6.  Cleansing  of  the 
Augean  Stable,  The  hero  is  here  seen  accomplishing  his  task,  not, 
as  the  usual  myth  has  it,  by  diverting  a  river,  but  by  means  of  a 
shovel.  Beside  him  stands  Athena,  in  a  graceful  garment.  —  7.  Her- 
cules fighting  with  Qeryon,  a  monster  with  three  bodies  (chiefly  casts 
after  the  originals  in  the  Louvre).  —  8*  Hercules  dragging  the  chained 
Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day,  put  together  from  about  forty  frag- 
ments. —  Above,  almost  completely  defaced:  to  the  left,  9.  Theft 
of  the  Horses  of  JDiomede;  to  the  right,  10.  Hercules  and  the  Ery- 
manthian  Boar, 

On  the  exit- wall  (N.)  of  this  room,  to  the  left,  ♦ll.  Hercules 
winning  the  Apples  of  the  Hesperides.  In  the  middle  stands  Her- 
cules, supporting  the  heavens  for  Atlas^  who  is  holding  out  to  him 
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tke  apples  of  the  HespeiideB  vriih.  both  hands;  on  the  other  side 
one  of  the  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  is  holding  out  one 
arm  as  if  to  aid  the  hero  to  support  his  burden.  —  To  the  right,  12. 
Hercules  subduing  the  Cretan  BuU  (the  only  original  part  is  the 
bull's  head;  the  rest  is  now  in  the  Louyre), 

Between  the  two  doors  in  the  N.  wall,  on  the  upper  portion  of 
its  original  pedestal,  but  in  a  lower  position  than  that  for  which  the 
figure  was  originally  intended,  stands  the  *Nike  of  Paeonios,  The 
fragments  of  this  statue  have  been  pieced  together  in  their  original 
positions,  so  far  as  the  rotten  and  brittle  nature  of  the  marble 
would  permit;  portions  of  the  wings  and  of  the  flowing  robe 
have  had  to  be  left  out.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  flying,  and 
by  a  very  bold  conception,  appears  as  though  hovering  detached 
from  the  base.  This  work  must  date  from  about  420  B.  0.  (comp. 
p.  332 ;  a  reconstruction  by  Herr  Gruttner,  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
original,  is  exhibited  to  the  right). 

We  next  enter  the  N.  Cbntbal  Room,  in  which,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  admirable  **Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served of  ancient  statues  (the  few  missing  parts  supplied  in  plaster, 
after  the  restoration  by  Professor  Schaper),  and  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  manly  beauty  left  to  us  by  antiquity. 
Pausanias  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  artist  (comp.  p.  xdv). 
The  god  is  represented  supporting  the  infant  Dionysos  on  his  left 
arm,  which  rests  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  over  which  he  has  thrown 
his  mantle.  The  caduceus  was  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  was 
raised  and  apparently  held  some  object  before  the  child.  The  thongs 
of  the  sandal  of  the  beautifully  executed  right  foot  still  ex- 
hibited traces  of  red  colour  and  gilding  when  first  discovered.  An 
iron  rod  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  but  slightly 
sculptured,  secures  it  against  the  danger  of  being  overturned  by  an 
earthquake.  The  statue  is  executed  in  the  finest  Parian  marble  (Lych- 
nites  Lithos ;  p.  xlv). 

The  arrangement  of  the  other  rooms  is  not  yet  complete,  and  is 
liable  to  alterations.  —  The  corridor  leading  to  the  left  from  the 
Hermes  zoom,  and  again  turning  to  the  left,  conducts  us  to  the  W. 
Suite  op  Rooms  (PI.  I-IV). 

Boom  I.    Inscribed  atones,,  not  yet  arranged. 

Rook  II.  Large  Lions^  Beads  from  the  Temple  qf  Zeus,  where  they 
served  as  water-sponts  on  the  sima.  Two  large  Bronte  C<wldron$»  Fine 
Bronze  Foot,  the  only  remnant  of  a  bronze  statue,  still  attached  to  the 
pedestal. 

Boom  III.    The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  some  of  the  Small 

Bronzes  found  at  Olympia.    About  14,000  in  all  were  discovered,  but  most 

of  them  are  now   in  Athens.    Among  the  fragments   of  statuettes  and 

statues,  reliefs,  and  figures  of  animals  (some  gilded),  the  following  may 

be  noted :  Archaic  BuWs  Bead ,  of  bronze  plate.    Horn  and  ear  of  a  large 

BuU,  tJtie  remains  of  the  brazen  bull  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  having 

been  dedicated  to  Zeus  by  the  Eretrians.    It  was  the  work  of  Philetiog 

~>th  cent.  B.C.)  These  fragments  were  found  beside  the  base  mentioned  at 

.  832.    Large  massive  iSpAt'nx,  with  wings  and  two  human  faces;  various 

gures  serving  as  handles  or  feet  for  vessels,  some  in  the  Assyrian  style. 
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JUso,  helmete,  armour,  greaves,  spear-heads,  and  other  weapons;  oma* 
ments^  weights,  spring-balances  (^halteres^)^  large  bronze  discus  with  de- 
dicatory inscription  of  the  256th  Olympiad  (241  A.D.)  \  rings ,  nails ;  small 
tripods  and  fragments  of  large  ones ;  the  large  rings  were  used  as  handles 
•for  the  canldrons  belonging  to  the  tripods^  hilts  and  vessel-handles  of  all 
shapes.  —  The  inscriptions  that  appear  on  some  of  the  vessels,  spear- 
heads, and  tablets  are  in  many  cases  important  monuments  of  the  Greek 
language  and  writing.  —  A  few  marble  and  terracotta  heads  are  also  placed 
here ;  the  former  including  a  small  Sead  of  Aphrodite  of  a  good  period, 
the  latter  a  Head  of  Zeus^  of  a  good  period  but  much  damaged,  and  a  very 
ancient  Siod  of  Sera ,  with  the  face  painted  white  and  the  eyes ,  eye- 
brows, and  hair  darkened. 

Booh  IV.  Stataet  of  Roman  emperors:  Claudius  as  Jupiter  (with 
the  names  of  the  sculptors,  Hagias  and  PhilathensBOs),  Titus  (with  Nereids 
.on  hia  armour),  Hadrian  (with  a  relief  representing  Pallas  and  the  Roman 
she-wolf  on  his  armour).  Several  draped  statues  (two  bear  respectively 
the  scalptor^s  signatures  of  Eleusinios  and  Aulos  Sextos  Eraton),  etc.  — 
Marble  pedestal  in  the  form  of  an  astragal. 

We  now  cross  the  vestibule  (p.  341),  and  enter  the  £.  Suixii. 
OP  Rooms  (PI.  V-IX). 

Rook  V.  Roman  draped  statues ;  to  the  right,  male  torso  of  the  5th 
century.  Farther  on  are  the  inscription  from  the  Leonidaeon.  mentioned 
at  p.  So9,  and  the  altar  from  the  Heroon,  mentioned  at  p.  34o. 

Rook VI.  Roman  draped  statues;  fragmentary  Roman  Colossal  ZeuSy 
in  Pentelic  marble,  discovered  in  the  Metroon  (p.  836)  \  Bull  from  the  Bxedra 
of  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  335)  \  Lion  holding  a  sheep  beneath  its  right  paw, 
found  at  Varvasssena. 

Rook  VII.  *Reliefs  from  the  Pediment  of  the  Treasury  of  the  MegareanSy 
"pieced  together  from  numerous  fragments.  According  to  Pausanias  they  re- 
'presented  the  contest  of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  who  appear,  according  to 
the  ancient  mode,  as  warriors  in  armour.  The  missing  central  figure  was 
certainly  Zeus  (only  the  feet  remain),  before  whom  a  mortally-wounded 
giant  has  sunk  on  his  knees.  On  each  side  was  a  god  overcoming  a  prostrate 
giant  (portions  of  both  the  giants  remain,  but  only  a  fragment  of  the 
body  of  the  god  on  the  right) ;  each  of  the  corner  groups  consisted  of  a 
god  kneeling  (that  on  the  right  almost  perfect)  above  a  conquered  giant, 
in  the  one  case  (right)  stretched  at  full-length,  in  the  other  (left)  sinking 
backwards  to  the  ground.  This  is  the  earliest  extant  pedimental  sculpture 
of  ancient  Greek  art ;  and  the  extremely  archaic  style  may  still  be  re- 
cognized in  some  of  the  figures  and  heads  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii).  —  Also,  large 
archaic  He<id  of  Hera^  in  marl-limestone,  probably  from  the  image  wor- 
shipped in  the  Hereeon  (p.  934)j  terracotta  Acroterion  from  the  Herseon. 

Rook  VIII.  Roman  female  statues  \  male  torso  above  life-size.  Crown- 
ing Tiles  in  terracotta. 

Rook  IX.  (usually  closed)  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  *Abchi- 
TSCTONic  Tbb&acottas,  Chiefly  crowning-tiles,  which  were  made  of  burnt 
clay  in  the  case  of  all  the  ancient  buil^ngs  of  Olympia,  except  the  temple 
of  Zeus  and  a  few  others.  About  50  different  kinds  have  been  found. 
Fragments  of  a  lai^e  Pediment  Akroterion  from  the  Heraeon,  elaborately 
articulated  in  an  archaic  style.  —  Terracotta  Ornaments  from  the  Treasury 
of  Oela,  including  coloured  terracotta  plaques  or  tiles  from  the  pediment 
and  corniee.  Farther  on  is  a  eurious  series  of  roof-ornaments,  including 
circular  palmette-akroteria,  disk-shaped  water-spouts,  fine  archaic  lions, 
and  heads  of  Medusa,  all  of  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Bouliuterion^ 
—  8ima  from  the  Treasury  of  Megara^  one  of  the  earlier  type,  with  red 
and  black  palmetto  ornaments  on  a  yellow  ground,  corresponding  to  the 
earlier  painted  vases  with  black  figures  ^  the  later  type,  like  the  later 
vases,  had  light  figures  on  a  dark  ground.  Here  also  are  parts  of  a 
Sima  with  stamped  rosettes  and  painted  band,  probably  from  the  Treasury 
of  ihe  Metapontians.  —  The  chief  example  of  a  third  type  of  sima,  decorated 
entirely  with  tendrils,  in  embossed  relief,  is  the  Sima  of  ike  Leonidaecn, 
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'wiik  palmette  facing  tiles  and  fine  liona^  heads.    This  aiina  was  afterwanU 
often  imitated,  especially  in  the  Roman  buildings  of  ilie  Altis. 

On  the  Mil  behind  the  Musenm,  515  ft.  aboTe  the  sea-level  and 
375  ft  ahore  Olympia,  lies  Drouva,  a  small  but  thriving  village. 
The  handsome  house  (*PalatP)  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  built 
by  the  German  government  for  the  directors  of  the  excavations, 
and  Is  now  private  property.  —  A  visit  should  be  made  to  the 
(10  min.)  W.  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drouva,  called  Monteverde 
by  the  Germans,  as  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Alpheios  and  Kladeos  and  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  made  from  Olympia  by  ascending  tlie  VcAlty 
0/  fhB  Alpheiot  and  following  the  ^road  to  Arcadia^  skirtine  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  adjoining  Mt.  Kionos,  to  the  'Suitors'  HUP  (p.  305). 

-  Fbok  Oltxpia  to  Patbas  vil  Tbifotako,  2-d  days  (provisions  neces- 
sary). This  route  is  recommended  for  the  return  from  Olympia.  The  road 
leads  to  the  N.,  up  the  picturesquely  wooded  valley  of  the  Kladeos,  and 
ascends  steeply  to  (3  hrs.)  LiUla,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  plateau  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  Jir<.  I%oloe^  with  a  former  Turkish  fort  commandilig  a  fine  view 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Alpheios  and  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  Beyond 
Lala  we  traverse  a  hollow,  then  ascend  through  fine  oak-Woods  across 
the  gradually  narrowing  plateau,  and  finally  (2Vs  hrs.)  reach  the  imposing 
valley  of  the  JBrymanthot.  The  road  (bad  at  places)  runs  along  the  right 
bank,  high  above  the  stream,  and  frequently  crosses  tbe  gorges  of  small 
tributaries.  In  a  lateral  valley  above  us,  to  the  left,  lies  the  hidden  moun- 
tain-village of  JHvri^  used  by  the  surrounding  population  as  a  place  of 
refuge  from  the  Turks  during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  2V2  hrs.  we 
reach  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo  (very  indifferent  accommodation),  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  a  point  where  two  small  streamlets  enter  the  Eryman- 
thos.  Immediately  above  the  khan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  ia 
the  site  of  the  ancient  PsophiSj  a  fortress  described  by  Polybios,  which 
lay  at  the  meeting-point  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  boundary-wall,  and  of  temple-foundations  mark  the  spot.  It  was 
in  this  region  that  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain  the  Erymanthian  boar.' 
—  In  >/«  hr.  more  our  path  quits  the  valley  of  the  Erymanthos,  through 
which  a  route  (mentioned  at  p.  299)  leads  \it  Anastdtova  to  (6  hrs.)  Kala- 
vryta.  We  enter  the  side-valley  which  here  opens  on  the  N.,  and  ascend 
either  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  C/i  hr.)  Leivastri^  or  on  the  left 
bank  to  (i^/i  hr.)  Lechouri.  From  both  these  villages  steep  and  laborious 
paths  lead  up  to  the  pass  over  the  Xalliph6ne  Ktt.  (6500  ft.).  From  the 
summit  of  the  pass  we  obtain  a  view  to  the  8.  across  the  Arcadian  Alps 
to  the  distant  peaks  of  Hessene  and  Laconia,  while  to  the  W.  rises  the 
snow-capped  Erymanthos  or  Olonos  (7900  ft.).  We  descend  through  pine- 
woods,  in  which  the  two  paths  soon  unite,  and  in  l'/2  hr.  reach  ffagict 
Vlasos  (primitive  accommodation),  situated  iVa  hrs.  to  the  W.  of  KalA- 
vryta  (p.  299).  From  Hag.  Vlasos  a  new  road  leads  vii  Pldtanos^  L6pen^ 
and  Mentzena  to  (7  hrs.)  Patroi  (p.  28).  This  journey  may,  if  necessary, 
be  accomplished  in  2  days  if  the  traveller  telegraphs  from  Olympia  to  Pa- 
tras,  ordering  a  carriage  to  meet  him  at  Hagios  Vlasos. 

48.  Kalomata,  Messene,  and  thence  to  Phigalia. 

This  route  occupies  two  days.  Fibst  Day.  From  Kalamata  by  rail- 
way to  TsepJiertmdti  and  thence  on  horseback  (hone  6-10  dr.  ]>er  day)  or 
on  foot  to  (I74  hr.)  Vourkano.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Hessene  and  to 
Ithome  takes  about  6  hrs.  The  night  is  spent  at  Vourktmo  or  at  JieU^ala, 
2-21/2  hrs.  farther  on.  Those  who  intend  to  sleep  at  H eligala  should  ar- 
range to  continue  their  journey  immediately  after  inspeeting  the  Arcadian 
Oate  (comp.  p.  851).  —  Secobtd  Dat.  From  Tsepheremini  (or  MeHgala)  by 
vail  to  JHavofitH,  and  thence  on  horseback  in  about  4  hrs.  to  FMgaUa,  -~ 
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Hurried  irayellera  may  %o  o&  by   evening-train  from  Taeplieremini  to 
Diayolitsi  even  on  the  flrst  day. 

Kalamata.  —  HoteU.  ^Hotbl  d'Edkope,  in  the  street  leading  from 
\he  station  to  the  town ,  new ,  bed  3-5  dr.  j  Xenodoch£on  ton  Xenon  ,  B. 
from  IVs  dr.  —  Eeatanrant.  XenodocMon  Kalamae^  opposite  the  Hotel 
d''£nrope,  fair.  —  Opbn.Aib  Thxatbb.  £dm,  with  garden-reataurant,  to 
the  right,  outside  the  town. 

Carriages.  From  the  *Skala'  to  the  town  2  dr.  (a  railway  is  about  to 
be  opened). 

Steamers  of  the  OrMk  Cotnptmies  (pp.  ziz-zx)  touch  here  eight  times 
weeUy,  four  times  in  going  B.  (B.  33)  and  four  times  in  going  W.  (B.  45). 
—  Embalrking  or  disembarking,  l-lVs  dr.  with  luggage. 

KalamdiOj  officially  named  Kaldmae  after  the  ancient  town 
referred  to  at  p.  348,  the  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Messenia  and 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  lies  1  M.  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nedon^  the  broad  channel  of  which  generally  contains  but  a 
scanty  stream  of  water.  The  population  (10,700)  is  industrial.  The 
town  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pherae  or  Pharae^ 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  othetwise  of  no  importance.  In  1205 
Geoffroy  I.  de  Villehardouin  (p.  232)  established  himself  here  and 
"built  the  strong  castle,  which  afterwards  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  On  April  4th,  1821,  the 
Mainotes  of  Petrobey  captured  the  town,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  solemn  service  was  held  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nedon,  to  supplicate 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  Grecian  arms.  This  was  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  Seven  Years'  War  of  Liberation. 

The  recently  improved  harbour ,  usually  known  as  the  Skala, 
offers  little  shelter  to  shipping  ^  though  it  is  of  importance  for  the 
export  of  currants ,  figs ,  etc.  The  village  of  Neae  Kaldmae  which 
is  growing  up  here  has  already  800  inhab.,  and  is  visited  annually 
by  sea-*bather6.  •  There  is  a  pretty  view  hence  across  the  Messenian 
Gulf  (pp.  264  and  322).  —  The  carriage-road  and  railway  (not  yet 
opened)  .to  the  town  (IM.)  run  through  gardens,  the  luxuriant  fruitr 
trees  of  which  almost  entirely  conceal  the  houses. 

There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  Kalamata  itself.  In  the 
well-filled  bazaar  stands  the  church  of  the  Hagii  Apostoli,  The 
manufacture  of  silk,  formerly  an  important  industry,  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  given  place  to  the  cul- 
ture of  currants.  There  are  now  four  spinning  establishments,  em- 
ploying about  300  women  and  girls.  The  knives  of  Kalamata  (with 
nickel-silver  hilts,  6  dr.)  are  noted.  Two  new  iron  bridges  connect 
the  town  with  the  humble  suburb  otKalyviaj  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nedon. 

The  Frankish  Ckutle  stands  on  an  easily  climbed  rock  to  the 
N.E.  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Guillaume  II.  de  Yillehardouin, 
the  fourth  prince  of  Morea,  who  often  styled  himself  *of  Kalamata', 
was  born  here  in  1218  and  died  here  in  1278.  The  fortifications 
consist  of  an  outer  wall,  entered  by  a  gate  adorned  with  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark,  and  of  an  inner  citadel  above,  In  which  sev.eral  vaulted 
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buildings  still  stand.  The  presence  of  ancient  hewn  stones  in  the 
walls,  as  well  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  fortress,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  hill  must  have  been  fortified  in  antiquity  also. 
The  magnificent  view  extends  across  the  stony  channel  of  the  Nedon, 
which  enters  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  between  steep  cliffs,  and  o^er  the 
rich  plain,  with  its  groves  of  almond,  orange,  citron,  and  olive  trees 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  cactus  hedges,  to  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains ;  to  the  E.  are  Taygetos  and  the  mountains  of  Maina ;  to  the 
•W.  is  the  Mathla  group  (p.  354);  and  to  the  N.W.,  beyond  the 
Makaria  (see  below),  rises  the  hill  of  Ithome  (p.  350). 


Railway  fbom  Kalamata  to  Diayolitsi,  !23Y2  ^m  ^^  ^  ^^s* 
(fares  4  dr.  80,  3  dr.  60 1.)  j  to  Tsepheremini ,  in  3/4  hr.  (fares  2  dr. 
70  1. ,  2  dr.).  The  line  intersects  the  luxuriantly  fertile  *Lower 
Plain'  (10  M.  long,  3  M.  broad),  which  in  antiquity  bore  the  name 
of  Makaria  f  or  the  'happy  land*.  The  Pami«o«  (p.  352)  flows  at 
some  distance.  —  3Y2M.  AspriSchomaj  whence  a  branch  diverges 
to  Nisi  (p.  353).  The  name  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kal&mi 
(to  the  N.)  recalls  that  of  a  town  of  the  Perioeki.  —  5  M.  Thouria 
and  (8  M.j  Aslan-Aga  are  thriving  villages.  —  lO^/a  M.  Ba^ta.  — 
13  M.  Tsepheremini,  a  large  village  with  1100  inhab.,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  excursion  to  Messene.  (Continuation  of  railway, 
see  p.  353.) 

Messbnb. 

A  Visit  to  Mbsbxnb,  wbicli  may  sometimeB  be  accompliahed  in  a  day 
from  Kalamata  when  the  trains  are  suitable,  is  highly  attractive.  Its 
-walls  and  towers,  which  were  praised  by  Pausanias,  are  among  the  best- 
preseryed  in  Greece,  and  still  bear  splendid  testimony  to  the  advanced 
state  of  the  science  of  fortification  among  the  ancients.  The  scenery  here 
is  also  very  beautiful.  The  walls  are  everywhere  wreathed  with  luxu- 
riant ivy,  and  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields  cover  the  site  of  the  ruins. 
'—  Bridle-path  from  Mil  to  Vourkdno  and  Jfavromati^  see  p.  363. 

The  bridle-path  from  Tsepheremini  to  the  (IVihr.)  convent  of 
Vourkano,  which  is  at  once  in  sight,  crosses  the  Pamisos  and  leads 
up  the  hill  of  Hagios  Vasilios ,  which  is  adjoined  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  proud  hill  of  Ithome.  Mt.  Yasilios,  the  Eua  of  the  ancients, 
was  dedicated  to  Dionysos  and  his  followers ;  its  modem  name  is 
derived  from  the  chapel  on  the  flat  summit.  For  some  unknown 
reason  it  was  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  Messene,  perhaps 
because  the  S.  slope  is  so  steep  that  the  height  could  be  held  by 
a  strong  guard.  At  the  convent  of  yonrkAao  or  Voulkdno  (1256  ft), 
strangers  who  arrive  before  sunset  are  hospitably  welcomed  (comp. 
p.  liii).  Those,  however,  who  have  brought  provisions  and  propose  to 
return  to  Kalamata  the  same  day,  ascend  at  once  to  the  Ithome  hill. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Messenia  has  the  least  illus- 
trious history.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  happy  valleys  encouraged 
the  effeminacy  of  the  inhabitants  and  excited  the  covetousness  of  their 
eighbours ,  while  the  flat  coasts  lay  open  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  and 
oetile  fleets. 


ii'terCurtius. 
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In  the  Homeric  poems  tlie  W.  coast  district,  with  Triphylia,  formed 
a  separate  kingdom  under  l^estor,  the  son  of  Keleus  (p.  35^  \  the  E.  part, 
or  Messenia  proper,  was  subject  to  the  Atridee  of  Mycenee  and  Sparta. 
Other  traditions  also  represent  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  terri-* 
tories  as  important.  The  founding  of  the  (Lelegeean)  monarchy  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  after  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Pelasgian  times,  with 
the  help  of  Argos  and  Lacedeemon.  Polykaon  and  his  wife  Metttne  are 
named  as  the  first  royal  pair.  Their  seat  was  Andemia  (p.  868),  beyond  the 
K.  border  of  the  *upper  plain'  (p.  291),  and  from  the  latter  comes  the  name 
Messene  or  'middle-land .  The  Lelegee  were  succeeded  by  an  ^olic  line 
of  princes,  whose  chief  cities  were  Arene  and  Pylo$  (p.  857).  We  also  find 
ntanerous  traces  of  the  ifti^ae  (p.  187)  on  the  coasts. 

After  the  Doric  invasion,  Messenia  fell  to  £re*ph<mte$i  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stenyklaros  (p.  291)  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  and  the  demands  of  the  victorious  invaders  by  a 
peaceable  adjustment.  But  the  king  and  his  entire  house  were  defeated 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Doric  nobles,  who  believed  that  their  leader  was 
betraying  them.  Subsequently,  however,  the  different  races  blended  into 
one.  Under  the  influence  of  Messenian  prosperity,  the  Dorians  lost  their 
rough  character,  and  became  so  closely  identified  with  the  native  popu- 
lation, that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  Spartans  as  belonging 
any  more  to  the  same  stock  as  themselves.  In  the  heroic  though  unsuc- 
cessful wars  against  their  neighbour's  lust  of  conquest,  the  Messenian 
population  was  welded  into  one  people.  After  the  first  war  (743-724?), 
in  which  Xinff  Arittodemos  distinguished  himself  and  Ithome  became  the 
capital  fortress  of  the  country,  the  Messenians  who  did  not  migrate  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Sparta.  After  the  second  war  (645-628?),  in  which 
Arittomtnes  covered  himself  with  glory  and  Eira  (p.  316)  became  the  centre 
bf  the  defence,  many  of  the  Messenians  again  emigrated  (among  other 
places  to  Zankle  in  Sicily,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Messana).  Those 
who  remained  behind  became  helots.  Once  more  the  oppressed  people 
rose,  this  time  in  connection  wiUi  the  slaves  of  Sparta,  and  again  forti- 
fied Ithome  (465).  After  a  struggle  of  ten  years  the  remnant  of  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  surrender  (455).  They  stipulated,  however,  for  free  departure 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Nanpaktos  (p.  88). 

Messenia  thenceforth  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Spartans,  until  EpaininondaSf  after  his  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
in  869,  collected  the  widely  scattered  Messenians,  who  in  manners  and 
speech  had  remained  true  to  their  origin,  and  united  many  Arcadians  and 
others  with  them,  to  found  a  large  city  at  the  foot  of  Ithome.  The  super- 
intendance  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  the  Argive  general  Epiteles, 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  complete  execution  of  the  task  did  not  take 
xnore  than  a  single  summer.  Mutene,  as  the  new  city  was  named  (the 
country  now  being  called  Messenia),  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  political 
centre  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  Messenian  League,  as  Megalopolis  was 
of  the  Arcadians,  against  the  already  declining  power  of  Sparta.  But  the 
object  of  a  lasting  and  independent  development  of  the  country  was  not 
achieved.  Fear  of  Spartan  encroachments  induced  the  Messenians  to  ally 
themselves  with  Philip  n.  of  Macedon.  They  hesitated  to  join  the  Achaean 
League,  which  alone  held  out  any  hope  of  a  firm  alliance  of  all  the 
Peloponnesians.  While  PhirM  (p.  847),  Thauria  (near  Yei'saga,  2  hrs.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Kalamata),  and  Abia  (near  the  modem  Mandinia,  9  M.  to  the 
S.  of  Kalamata)  entered  the  league  as  independent  members  in  182,  the 
capital  itself  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  increased 
the  disorder  in  Ghreek  affairs,  which  so  essentially  lightened  the  task  of 
conquest  for  the  Bomans.  As  a  town,  however,  Messene  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain importance  until  the  latest  antiquity.  ITothing  is  recorded  of  any 
deliberate  destruction  of  it. 

On  leaving  the  convent  of  Yourkano  we  first  turn  to  the  hill  of 
Ithome,  which  bears  the  most  ancient  ruined  walls  and  also  affords 
the  best  general  surrey  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  later  town. 
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We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  latter  at  the  so-called  Laeonian  Gate^ 
20  min.  fiom  the  convent.  The  gateway  was  a  small  detached  build- 
ing, flanked  on  each  side  by  towers ;  but  owing  to  its  poor  state  of 
preservation,  the  details  cannot  now  be  made  out. 

We  leave  the  road  to  Mavromati  to  the  left ,  while  the  line  of 
wall  runs  to  the  right  toward  Ithome,  on  the  highest  verge  of  the 
rocky  ridge.  We  ascend  by  a  steep  winding  track.  In  1/2  ^r-  a  nar- 
row path  (mentioned  at  p.  351)  leads  to  the  left  to  Mavromati ;  its 
position  should  be  carefully  noted  for  the  return.  We  take  V2  ^* 
more  to  reach  the  summit,  the  last  part  of  the  path  almost  resem- 
bling a  spiral  staircase. 

*Itlidm6,  the  natural  Acropolis  of  Messenia,  rises  to  a  height  of 
2630  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  the  loftiest  fortified  mountain 
in  Greece  after  the  Arcadian  Orchomenos  (p.  294).  The  highest  part 
of  the  mountain  forms  a  group  of  three  peaks,  running  from  S.£. 
to  N.W.;  the  S.E.  peak  is  the  lowest.  The  two  others  constituted 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Ithome.  The  ruined  walls  which  still  remain 
can  scarcely  hare  belonged  to  the  original  castle  which  the  Spartans 
are  said  to  have  razed  to  the  ground  after  the  first  Messenian  war ; 
they  are  probably  relics  of  the  fortress  erected  in  the  third  Mes- 
senian war  (459-450)  on  the  old  site.  The  central  peak,  on  which 
are  the  threshing-floors  (*A16nia')  of  a  former  convent  and  a  trigono- 
metrical signal,  is  the  scene  of  the  celebration  of  the  local  festivals 
of  the  Panagf  a.  Below  is  an  ancient  cistern.  An  ancient  path  leads 
from  the  floors  to  the  summit,  on  which  is  a  block  of  stone  with 
several  square  votive -niches.  On  the  highest  summit,  where  a 
hermit  has  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
formerly  stood  the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Zeus  Ithomatas,  to  which 
was  accorded  the  right  of  asylum.  This  was  probably  merely  a  large 
altar  on  which,  as  on  the  Lykson,  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  ruined  convent  are  two  smoothed 
blocks  of  stone,  with  holes  for  the  insertion  of  round  steles.  The 
«liffs  to  the  S.  of  the  monastery  overhang  a  little.  On  their  edge 
are  two  large  ancient  cisterns,  with  stone  troughs. 

The  ♦View  from  the  ruined  convent  embraces  not  only  the  whole 
of  Messenia,  but  also  the  massive  chain  of  Taygetos  (p.  281)  and 
other  high  mountain-ranges  beyond  its  borders ;  to  the  S.  and  W.  is 
the  sea.  We  also  command  an  excellent  survey  of  the  extent  of 
the  later  town  of  Kessine  (Doric  Mesadna),  the  wall  of  which  runs 
over  the  N.W.  spur  of  Mt.  Ithome,  then  along  the  latter  to  a  point 
near  the  village  of  Simiza  (p.  352);  to  the  N.  of  this  village  it 
turns  to  the  E.  and  runs  towards  the  Laconian  Gate  (see  above), 
whence  it  returns  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  the  maimer  above 
described.  The  ground-plan  is  thus  an  irregular  quadrilateral ;  the 
entire  circuit  was  about  5^2  ^'i  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  circuit  of 
Sparta.  Besides  its  regular  population  the  town  could  give  asy- 
lum to  thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  neighbourhood  in  time  of 
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danger,  and  it  eyen  included  farms,  on  the  produce  of  'which  the 
latter  llTed  in  ease  of  a  lengthened  siege.  The  watching  of  so  ex- 
tended a  front  -was  naturally  attended  with  difflcnlty ;  and  in  fact 
we  read  that  both  Demetiios  Poliorketes  (p.  217)  in  298,  and  the 
Spartan  tyrant  Nahis  in  202,  took  the  town  by  surprise. 

In  order  to  inspect  the  indiTldual  points  in  the  ruins,  we  de- 
scend by  the  way  we  came  until  we  reach  the  point  where  the  nar- 
row path  mentioned  at  p.  350  diverges  to  Mavromati.  The  ruins 
to  the  left  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Frenchman  Le  Bas ; 
a  small  Ionic  or  Corinthian  temple  in  antis  (55  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
1>Toad),  perhaps  the  temple  of  ArtemU  Lapkria^  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  spot. 

On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  direction  of  Mavromati, 
is  a  kind  of  rock- chamber,  which  was  fbrmerly  adjoined  by  a  por- 
tico. Some  authorities  consider  this  to  be  the  spring  Klepiydrttf 
from  which  water  was  every  day  fetched  to  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
Ithomatas.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable  that  the  Klepsydra 
was  the  spring  at  the  (V4  hi.)  Tillage  of  Havromati  (1375  ft.; 
600  inhab.),  which  issues  picturesquely  from  an  ancient  wall  on 
the  hill-slope  and  has  given  the  pleasant  village  its  name,  mean- 
ing 'black  eye\  Various  antiquities  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Messene  (inscriptions,  sculptured  fragments,  etc.)  are  preserved 
in  the  school-house  and  are  willingly  shewn  by  the  *Demodidas- 
kalos'  or  schoolmaster. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  wall,  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  old 
fortifications,  and  in  20  min.  reach  the  **Abcadian  Gatb.  This 
formed  a  small  detached  fortification,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
gate  and  a  round  court  between  them,  as  in  the  Dipylon  at  Athens 
The  outer  entrance  is  flanked  by  square  towers,  about  30  ft.  apart. 
The  outer  gate,  15  ft.  wide  and  formerly  vaulted,  is  formed  by 
walls  stretching  inwards  on  both  sides.  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way, we  enter  a  round  court  about  55  ft.  in  diameter,  the  walls  of 
which  rise  in  9-10  irregular  courses  of  masonry  to  a  height  of 
20-23  ft.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  semicircular  niche.  The 
name  of  ^Quintos  Plotios  Euphemion^  which  appears  over  one  of 
these,  is  probably  that  of  the  donor  or  restorer  of  one  of  the  sculp- 
tures formerly  here.  (Pausanias  mentions  a  herma  of  the  Attic 
pattern  in  the  gateway.)  The  court  opened  towards  the  town  by 
means  of  a  double  gate.  The  large  stone,  about  19  ft.  long,  which 
formed  the  centre-post,  now  lies,  in- two  pieces,  on  the  threshold. 
In  front  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  paved  road,  which  probably  led 
to  the  market  (p.  352).  The  excellent  preservation  of  nearly  all 
its -essential  parts  makes  the  Arcadian  Gate  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
tant examples  of  ancient  defensive  military  engineering. 

The  TowEBS  with  which  the  walls  were  strengthened  also  fairly 
excite  our  astonishment.  Those  on  the  N.  side  are  the  best  pre- 
served ;  the  finest  are  immediately  to  the  £.  of  the  Arcadian  Gate, 
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on  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mt.  Ithome.  Most  of  them  are  sqnare  In 
ground-plan  (20-26  ft  square,  projecting  12  ft.  from  the  wall),  but 
some  are  nearly  semicircular  in  outline.  The  latter  generally  hare 
sally-ports.  The  doors  to  the  interior  of  the  towers  are  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  town- wall,  which  is  reached  by  flights  of  steps. 
The  towers  had  two  stories,  with  loop-holes  and  windows ;  many  are 
still  entile  except  for  the  wooden  staging  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story ;  the  holes  in  the  wall  for  the  rafters  are  still  visible. 

The  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Mt.  Psoriari, 
is  in  tolerable  preservation ;  the  S.  part  less  so.  The  most  injured 
is  the  S.  wall,  in  which  the  gate  towards  Pher»  and  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Pamisos  must  have  been  situated. 

Beyond  the  fortifications  there  is  little  of  interest  among  the 
extensive  and  scattered  ruins  of  Messene;  the  most  interesting 
points  lie  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Mavromati. 

To  the  W.  of  the  village  lie  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  theTnEATBn, 
which  rested  on  a  stone  substructure  and  was  comparatively  small, 
its  diameter  being  only  about  65  ft.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  wall 
with  a  well-preserved  gate  and  portions  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Mavromati,  beyond  a  large  terrace  on  which 
stood  some  important  public  building,  probably  a  temple,  lies  the 
Stadion.  Although  this,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  was  one  of  the 
most  magniflcent  structures  of  Messene,  it  has  become  filled  up  al- 
most beyond  recognition,  and  is  now  traversed  for  its  whole  length 
by  a  small  brook.  A  colonnade  bounded  it  on  both  sides  and  at  the 
upper  end.   The  other  end  adjoined  the  S.  wall  of  the  town. 

Only  a  few  of  the  remaining  buildings  can  be  identified  with 
the  aid  of  inscriptions  and  of  the  descriptions  left  by  Pausanias. 
The  position  of  the  Mabxbt-PIiACe  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  the  market-fountain  Arainoe  was  connected  witii  the  Klepsydra 
(p.  351);  we  must  therefore  locate  this  centre  of  the  municipal  life 
in  the  space  now  called  Mousgaes^  between  the  theatre  and  the. sta- 
dion, where  there  are  remains  of  conduits  and  fragments  of  a  large 
water-tank.  !Near  the  market  stood  the  Qymnoimm  and  the  HierO' 
thysion,  in  which  all  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes  were  worshipped.  The 
latter  also  contained  a  statue  of  Epaminondas,  the  true  founder  of 
the  town. 

Outside  the  ruined  but  still  traceable  line  of  fortification  on  the 

S.,  lies  the  village  of  Simika^  largely  built  of  antique  blocks. 

From  Ubssbns  to  Mblioala.  We  descend  from  the  Arcadian  Gate 
(p.  351),  via  the  village  of  Neochdri  in  iVa  hr,,  or  from  the  convent  of  Vour- 
kano  (p.  848)  by  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ithome  hill  in  is/i  hr.  to  the  tripartite 
Metvrotoununos  Bridge,  Here  the  river  Mavroeoumeftos^  the  ancient  SeUgra^ 
unites  with  the  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the  "SJi.  of 
the  *apper''  Messenian  plain  (p.  291),  to  form  the  main  river  of  Messenia, 
the  Pamisos  of  the  ancients,  the  modern  Pimatza  or  Dipotamo  (^double 
Hver*).  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  are  ancient,  the  arches  medieeval. 
'.s  N.W.  arm  leads  to  Bogazi  (p.  363)  and  Eyparissia  (p.  369))  the  N.£. 
m  to  (20  min.)  Meligala,  p.  353. 
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From  Tsepheremini  (p.  348)  the  railway  goes  on  vU  (1572  M.) 
Skala  to  — 

18  M.  Heligala  (^XenodoeMon  ton  Xinon^  with  restaurant,  bed 
2  dr.),  a  thriving  village  with  1260  inhah.,  the  houses  of  which  lie 
in  a  wide  circle  round  a  hill  crowned  with  a  chapel  of  Hagios  Elias. 
From  Meligala  to  Megalopolis,  see  p.  291. 

The  *upper'  Messenian  plain  (p.  291)  now  lies  before  us.  — 
2OV2M.  Zevgalatid;  221/2  M.  KoHrtaga. 

23V2  M.  Diavolitsi,  the  present  terminufi  of  the  Tripolltza  line, 
is  a  large  village  lying  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Belleniko, 

The  Helleniko,  also  called  simply  Kcutro^  is  a  remarkable  ruin  which 
Gartias  has  identified  as  the  remains  of  Andcmia^  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Lelegsan  kings  (p.  849)  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristomenes.  The 
most  ancient  portion  is  apparently  the  semicircular  wall  of  large  irregular 
blocks  on  the  highest  peak ;  the  finest  portion  is  that  adjoining  it  on  the 
S.,  the  construction  of  which  approaches  close  to  the  system  of  horizontal 
courses  and  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Epaminondas  rather 
than  to  that  of  Aiistomenes.  The  domains  of  Andania  included  a  cypress- 
grove  called  '£arnasion\  in  which  famous  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Eora 
were  celebrated.  A  long  inscription  referring  to  this  fact  was  found  near 
the  village  of  Hagii  Korulantin^, 

Fbom  DrAvoLiTsi  TO  PniGALfA,  4  hrs.'  ride.  The  plain  contracts 
on  the  N.W.  to  a  narrow  valley.  In  the  northernmost  corner  of  the 
valley  lies  the  village  of  Bogdzi^  where  tolerable  night-quarters  may 
be  obtained.  We  then  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  the  Tetrasi 
Group  (p.  316)  and  the  Bagioa  Elias  (3600  ft. ;  to  the  W.).  Fine 
retrospect  of  the  Konto  Younia  (p.  354)  and  Ithome.  Beyond  the 
saddle  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  mountain-village  of  Sirji  and 
traverse  fine  oak-woods.  In  front  of  us  is  the  ravine  of  the  Neda, 
to  which  we  descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  track.  We  cross  the 
deep  river,  flowing  between  plane-trees  and  oleanders,  and  follow 
the  route  on  the  right  bank,  described  at  p.  312,  to  Pdvlitza^  which 
lies  among  the  ruins  of  Phigalid  (p.  313). 

49.  From  Ealamata  to  Phigalia'vi&  Pylos  and 

K3rpari88ia. 

This  is  a  journey  of  3  days.  Fibst  Bat.  From  Kalamata  by  rail  to 
IfUi^  and  thence  to  Pplos  (Navarino),  V/i  hrs.  —  Sboond  Day.  Visit 
Sphakteria  and  Old  Pyht^  i/s  day,  from  the  lagoon  of  Otmanagii  to  Philiatrd 
direct,  in  5»/4  hrs.  —  Thibd  Dat.  From  Philiatra  to  Phigalia^  8V»  hrs.  — 
The  stage  between  Pylos  and  Eyparissia  may  also  be  made  by  Steamer 
(R.  45) ,  especially  as  the  road  along  the  flat  coast  offers  few  attractions. 

The  Branch  Railway  fp.  348)  from  Asprdchoma  to  Nisi  (2^2  M. 
in  y^hi. ;  fares  1  dr.  40,  1  dr.  lu  1.)  intersects  the  broad  stretches 
of  marsh  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamisos,  crosses  that  river,  and  reaches 
(6  M.  from  Kalamata)  the  large  village  of  Kisi  (Xenodochlon  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  Platla),  now  officially  called  Messene  (6300  inhab.). 

The  Bbidls-Patr  fbox  Nisi  to  Vocskano  (p.  84B),  SVs1>i'Sm  leads  vi& 
AH-JeUM^  Vromovrpsit ,,  Aidiniy  and  Naeiri,  —  Or  from  Ai'dini  we  may 
proceed  vift  Androtita  to  Bimito  and  (41/2  hrs.  from  l^isi)  IfeirromaM  (p.  361). 
Androusa,  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages  and  still  of 
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considerable  size,  has  a  ruined  castle  and  a  chapel  of  Hagios  Georgios. 
Abont  1/2  ^i*'  ^  ^^c  ^^^  of  ^^®  ^^^^  1  farther  on,  lies  Samdri ,  with  a  fine 
Byzantine  church. 

The  road  to  Pylcs ,  passing  the  silver  poplars  and  cypresses  on 
the  W.  side  of  Nisi,  first  traverses  the  plain  of  the  Pamisos,  crossing 
^several  brooks  and  small  rivers  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Messeniau  Gulf.  We  follow  the  direction  of  the  telegraph- 
wires,  which  seldom  deviate  far  from  the  path.  TJie  latter  is  still 
rendered  inconvenient  at  places  by  rough  Turkish  paving.  In  lV4hr. 
a  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  little  towns  of  Petalidi  and  Korone, 
both  of  which  are  visible  on  the  "W.  coast  of  the  gulf,  the  former  in 
front  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  latter  more  in  the  background  (comp. 
p.  322).  At  Karahasili,  ^/^  hr.  farther,  in  a  ravine  heside  a  mill, 
we  find  a  good  khan  with  a  fine  orchard. 

About  1  hr.  farther  the  road  begins  to  mount  more. steeply, 
ascending  the  oak-covered  chains  of  hills ,  which  stretch  to  the 
S.  from  MU  Lykddimo  (3140  ft.),  the  ancient  Mathid^  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  S."W.  Peloponnesian  peninsula.  To  the  N.  are 
the  irregular  mountain  masses  grouped  under  the  name  of  Konto 
Vounia,  At  about  Xhe  highest  point  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  that  coming  from  Androusa,  the  shortest  route  between  Messene 
and  Pylos  (comp.  p.  353). 

In  5  hrs.  from  Nisi  we  reach  the  JKhan  of  Oouhe  (or  Koumbe, 
dome;  complained  of),  opposite  a  peaked  summit  of  the  Hagios  EUas 
group,  also  conspicuous  from  Pylos.  The  water  of  the  copious  springs 
at  its  base  is  conveyed  by  a  Turkish  aqueduct  to  the  fortress  of  Pylos. 
The  view  across  the  beautiful  bay  of  Pylos  to  the  Ionian  Sea  is 
seen  to  advantage  from  this  point :  to  the  left  are  the  modem  town 
and  fort ;  in  the  centre  the  rocky  island  of  Sphakteria ;  to  the  right 
the  promontory  of  Koryphaslon  or  Old  Pylos ;  in  the  distance,  to 
the  extreme  right,  the  island  of  Pr6te.  Pylos  lies  27*  hrs.  from 
the  khan  of  Goub^.  The  last  part  of  the  road  descends  somewhat 
abruptly. 

Pylos.  —  Two  small  Xenodochia,  not  far  from  the  square  facing  the 
bay:  the  better  being  perhaps  that  of  Chrondpoulos^  R.  1-2 dr.,  tolerable 
fare;  bargaining  advisable. 

Steamer  to  Zakynthos  and  Patras  and  to  Ealamata,  see  B.  46. 

Pylos,  or  Navarino  (to  use  the  mediaeval  name),  is  now  lo- 
cally known  as  Nedkastro  (2130  inhab.) .  It  is  t)ie  capital  of  an 
eparchy,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  projecting 
spur  of  Mt.  Hagios  Nikdlaos  (1580  ft.),  on  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
T)ay  of  Pylos,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  long  rocky  island  of  Sphak" 
teria  or  Sphagia. 

The  admirably  sheltered  bay  of  Pylos  seems   as  though  intended  to 

Slay  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  everywhere 
,  irected  to  the  sea  by  the  very  nature  of  their  country.  We  accordingly  find 
it  the  centre  of  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Nestor  in  the  heroic  ages  (p.  356). 
But  in  historical  times  the  coast  became  depopulated.  The  political 
weakness  of  Messenia,  and  the  aversion  of  Sparta  from  trade  and  shipping, 
orevented  the  development  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  bay.    Only 
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once  was  it  the  scene  of  important  events.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  in  the  year  426  B.C.,  an  Athenian  fleet  bound  for  Sicily, 
acting  on  the  far-sighted  advice  of  Demosthenes^  landed  some  of  its  men  on 
the  then  wholly  uninhabited  promontory  of  Eoryphasion  (p.  366),  in  order 
to  stir  up  the  Hessenians  and  so  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  country. 
For  the  moment  the  Spartan  army  withdrew  from  Attica,  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  fleet  of  the  other  Peloponnesians  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  bold  at- 
tempt. The  Athenians,  however,  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the  Lacedee- 
monians  on  their  entrenchments,  and  the  latter  were  forced  to  limit  their 
operations  to  the  occupation  of  Sphakteria.  The  Athenian  fleet  mean- 
while returned,-  forced  its  way  into  the  bay,  and  annihilated  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships,  thus  cutting  off  the  420  Spartans,  who  were  on  the  island  of 
Sphakteria,  with  their  Helots.  When  the  negotiations  for  peace  fell  through 
at  Athens  owing  to  the  efforts  of  EJeoriy  the  Athenians^  assisted  by  many 
Messenians,  stormed  the  fortifications  of  the  island  and  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  For  16  years  the  Athenians  maintained  themselves 
here.  Then  Pylos  vanishes  from  history,  until  the  restoration  of  Hessenian 
independence  in  B.C.  369  (p.  349)  restored  it  to  its  position  as  the  port  of 
Messenla.    It  was  in  this  position  when  Pausanias  visited  it. 

During  the  middle  ages  Pylos  fell  behind  its  two  neighbours.  Mo- 
don  (p.  821)  and  Eorone  (p.  323).  The  earliest  fortification  of  the  8.  ap- 
proach to  the  harbour  is  ascribed  to  the  widow  (d.  after  1299)  of  Guil- 
laume  de  la  Roche  (d.  1287).  The  Venetians  called  the  place  Zonklon. 
The  name  I/avarinOj  which  has  but  recently  passed  out  of  use,  was  de- 
rived from  some  Kavarrese  mercenaries,  who  settled  here  in  1381  CChar- 
teau  ITavarrois**).  The  Turks  captured  the  port  in  1496,  and  it  remained 
in  their  hands  until  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence,  except  in 
1644-48  and  1686-1716,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians,  and  1770,  when 
the  Russians  occupied  it.  In  1821-  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town,  but  in  1826  they  were  forced  to  retire  before  Ibrahim  Pasha^ 
who  landed  here  with  a  strong  Egyptian-Turkish  fleet  and  devastated  Mes- 
senia  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  The  eventful  occurrence  of  Octobar  20th, 
1827,  which  ended  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  is  well-known.  Admiral 
Codrington^  in  command  of  the  united  British.  French,  and  Russian  fleet 
of  observation,  had  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  entire 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  Turkish  fleet.  On 
these  demands  being  refused,Codrington  entered  the  harbour  with  26  men- 
of-war  and  1270  cannon  and  annihilated  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  barely  2  hrs.  Of  82  Turkish  ships,  with  about  2000  guns,  only  29 
remained  afloat.  The  Turks  lost  about  6000  menj  the  Allies  bad  172 
killed  and  470  wounded. 

An  easy  carriage-ioad,  passing  not  far  from  the  arches  of  the 
Turkish  aqueduct  (p.  354),  leads  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Hagios  Nikolaos 
and  to  the  entrance  of  the  small  fortress  above  the  town.  This  was 
rebuilt  on  the  remains  of  the  medieval  Turkish  castle  of  Navarino 
by  the  French  Morean  Expedition,  after  the  War  of  Liberation,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Interior  there  is  a  medisBval  church, 
with  a  cistern  for  use  in  case  of  siege.  The  necessary  permit  to  enter 
must  be  obtained  in  Pylos ;  but  the  visit  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble, 
as  the  *yiew  of  Sphakteria  and  Old  Pylos  may  be  enjoyed  from 
outside. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  not  quite  1  M.  wide,  The  actual 
passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Delikeibala 
(so  called  after  a  Turkish  tomb),  lying  off  the  S.  end  of  Sphakteria, 
^8  named  the  Megalo  Thouro,  and  the  small  rocky  channel  on  the 
^ide  next  Sphakteria  Is  called  the  Mikro  Thouro. 

The  island  of  Sphakteria,  which  has  also  retained  the  classic 
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alternative  name  of  Sphagia,  is  aT)out  2V2  ^*  long  and  lias  a  breadth 
of  from  500  to  1000  yards.  It  stretches  to  the  S.  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Koryphasion  (see  beelow),  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by 
a  narrow  channel,  and  like  a  huge  breakwater  protects  the  deep  bay 
of  Pylos  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Its  shores  are  precipitous, 
-especially  on  the  inner  (E.)  side.  Between  the  two  chief  heights  on 
the  island  is  a  hollow,  with  a  spring  and  a  Chapel  of  the  Panagoula 
(Panagfa),  which  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly  Panegyris.  The  camp  of 
the  Spartans  in  B.C.  425  occupied  this  spot.  Hence  they  retired 
towards  the  N.  summit,  bravely  defending  themselves,  until  the 
occupation  of  the  top  by  the  Messenian  archers,  who  had  reached  it 
by  bye-paths,  rendered  further  resistance  useless. 

The  interesting  Excursion  to  OiiD  Pylos,  including  a  visit  to 
Sphakteria,  requires  about  half-a-day.  As  we  sail  across  the  bay 
-we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  shape  of  the  island  of 
Sphakteria.  The  landing-place  is  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side,  at  a 
break  in  the  steep  cliffs,  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Panagoula 
Chapel  (see  above).  The  boats  generally  stop  (usually  on  the  re^ 
turn-journey)  at  the  Cave  of  Tzamad68  (tou  TCap.a5ou  ii  OTnfjXid), 
on  the  precipitous  coast,  farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  the  grave  of  the 
Piedmontese  general  Count  Santa  Rosa,  who,  like  the  Greek  cap- 
tain Tzamados,  fell  here  in  1825  in  a  contest  with  the  Egjrptians 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  —  The  low  rocky  islet  of  Kouloneski  lies  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Bay  of  Pylos.  Numerous  fragments  of  shipwrecks, 
dating  from  the  battle  of  1827,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  the  E.  of  the  N.  end  of  Sphakteria. 

The  channel  to  the  N.  of  Sphakteria,  called  Sykid^  is  only 
"220  yds.  wide,  and  is  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  large  vessels. 
The  Pylians  believe  that  the  Turks  filled  up  the  channel,  so  as  to 
leave  open  only  the  S.  entrance,  which  was  commanded  by  their 
cannon. 

We  now  land  on  the  sandy  beach  to  the  E.  of  the  conspicuous 
Acropolis  of  Old  F7I08,  which  is  crowned  by  a  Venetian  castle.  Pylos 
was  called  Koryphdsion  In  the  historical  period  of  antiquity  and 
Navarino  In  the  middle  ages ;  since  the  building  of  the  S.  castle  it 
has  been  known  as  Palae6ka8tro  or  Palaeo-Navarino,  A  path,  now 
nearly  overgrown  with  shrubs,  leads  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the 
summit  (720  ft.),  which  consists  of  a  rough  plateau  about  220  yds. 
long,  rising  slightly  to  the  N.  The  E.  and  W.  sides  are  precipitous, 
and  the  N.  side  descends  in  successive  spurs.  The  ruins  of  the 
Venetian  castle  are  very  extensive.  Flights  of  steps  by  the  walls  lead 
up  to  the  battlements,  which  afiFord  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  We  may 
here  place,  probably  with  perfect  certainty,  the  castle  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  the  seat  of  Nestor  in  the  heroic  times;  and  here 
the  Athenians  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Remains  of  ancient  buildings  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the  S* 
castle-wall  (a  few  regular  rows  in  the  polygonal  style)  and  also  on 
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tbe  N.E.  side.   The  last  fragment  lesembles  the  style  of  the  huild' 
ings  at  Messene,  and  may  peihaps  date  from  the  restoration  of  the 

castle  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 

The  founding  of  the  first  town  at  Pylos  was  ascribed  to  the  sea-ruling 
Lelegae,  According  to  Strabo  the  town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  iEgaleon.  This 
latter  name  was  at  one  time  held  to  mean  the  range  of  Hagios  Nikolaos 
(p.  %6),  so  that  the  site  of  the  oldest  town  was  identified  with  that  of 
modern  Pylos  0P*354)i  but  most  recent  geographers  have  decided  that  the 
mountain-chain  to  the  X.  (p.  858)  is  the  ancient  ^galeon,  so  that  the  castle, 
celebrated  in  so  many  legends,  must  be  looked  for  on  the  promontory  ad- 
joining the  N.  entrance  to  the  haven.  Apart  firom  a  temporary  conquest 
of  the  plain  of  the  Pamiso0,  the  Pylian  kingdom  of  Ifeleug  and  Nettor 
embraced  the  entire  W.  coaat-region  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheios.  After 
the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans,  the  town  sank  to  the  condition 
of  an  unimportant  coast-village.  It  even  lost  its  original  name,  for  the 
Spartans  called  the  promontory  simply  Koryphcuiony  or  'high  rastle\  The 
events  of  which  the  mountain  was  the  scene  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
have  been  narrated  above. 

We  may  descend  the  N.  side  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  difflcnlt  goat- 
track  to  the  small  shallow  bay  called  Vdidokoilia^  or  *ox'8  belly'. 
A  strip  of  sandy  beach  divides  it  from  the  large  Lagoon  of  Os- 
mdnaga  on  the  E.  This  lagoon  is  connected  by  several  openings 
(*BoukaBS*)  with  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  and  is  filled  once  a  year  by  the 
sea,  on  which  occasion  large  quantities  of  fish  are  captured.  It  is 
probable  that  in  antiquity  the  site  of  the  lagoon  was  occupied  by  a 
stretch  of  sand.  Even  as  it  is  we  can  understand  the  epithet  of 
*flandy'  with  which  Pylos  is  usually  coupled  in  Homer. 

A  little  way  up  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  we  observe  the 
mouth  of  a  wide  Cavern ,  which  passed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
for  Nestor's  cattle-shed.  We  pass  through  two  smaller  chambers 
into  a  lofty  vaulted  space,  lighted  from  above  by  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  with  fine  stalactite  formations,  resembling  suspended  drapery 
or  skins  of  animals.  Ottfried  Muller  suggests  that  perhaps  this  is  the 
'cave  near  Pylos',  in  which,  according  to  the  myth,  the  newly-bom 
Hermes  hid  the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo,  hanging  up  the 
hides  of  two  of  the  animals,  which  he  had  slaughtered.  A  large 
number  of  modem  travellers  have  inscribed  their  names  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave,  and  there  is  also  an  ancient  inscription.  —  No 
traces  now  exist  of  the  other  sights  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  such 
as  the  temple  of  Athena  Koryphasia  and  the  house  and  grave  of 
Nestor, 

Those  who  intend  to  proceed  to  Kyparisafa  (p.  358)  immediately  after 
visiting  Old  Pylos  should  order  the  horses  to  be  waiting  on  the  road  to  the 
N.  of  the  lagoon  (about  2  hrs.  from  New  Pylos),  which  we  reach  in  Va  ^^* 
by  skirting  the  K.W.  side  of  the  latter. 

Fkok  Ptlob  to  Mkssbnb  (IQi/x  hrs.).  To  the  Khan  of  QovU  (2Vs  hrs.) 
and  to  the  (1  hr.)  point  where  the  road  from  Androusa  joins  ours,  see 
p.  352.  We  then  follow  the  Androusa  road  to  (V«  hr.)  J.r»atf<aW,  and 
traverse  the  fine  woods  on  the  S.E.  slopes  of  the  Konto  Vouni  (p.  354), 
erossittg  numerous  water-courses.  From  the  village  of  Loghi  (dVz  hrs.  from 
Amautali),  we  may  proceed  (guide  necessary)  by  direct  forest-paths  vi& 
Bdmari  (p.  354)  to  (3  hrs.)  Mavromati.  It  is,  however,  surer  to  follow 
the  main  road  beyond  Loghi  via  Hdnesi  and  Kato-Doulakli  to  C3  hrs.)  An- 
drcuia.    Thence  to  Mavromati  (p.  351)  21/4  hrs. 
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A  frequented  road  runs  along  the  entire  W.  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  Modon  (p.  321)  to  Pyrgos  (p.  324)  and  on  to  Patras. 
Following  this  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  from  Pylos,  we  reach  in 
1  hr.  the  Khan  of  Oialova,  where  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood (wine,  currants,  oil,  and  valonia  or  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus 
iEgilops)  is  shipped.  About  172  M.  inland  lies  the  village  of  Pyla^ 
a  name  in  which  some  see  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  town. 

Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  E.  of  the  Osmdnaga  Lagoon^  from  the 
N.  side  of  which  diverges  the  above-mentioned  route  to  Old  Pylos. 

At  the  J^an  of  RomanoH  (goodnight-quarters),  IY4  hr.  from 
Gialova,  we  cross  the  small  river  of  the  same  name,  a  little  below 
the  village  of  Osmdnaga,  Fine  retrospect  hence  of  Koryphasion 
and  Old  Pylos  (p.  366).  In  front,  to  the  left,  lies  the  Island  of 
Protc(p.  321). 

To  the  N.E.  rises  a  long  and  loosely  articulated  mountain-chain, 
-v^hich  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  6  M. 
from  it.  This  is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ^Igaleon 
of  the  ancients  (comp.  p.  367).  The  principal  heights  are  now 
named  Hagia  Kyriake,  Hagia  Varvdra,  and  Psychr6  (see  below). 
The  promontory  of  Koryphasion  may  be  considered  one  of  the  S* 
spurs  of  this  range,  while  its  northernmost  height  bears  the  castle 
of  Kyparissia  (p.  369).  "With  the  exception  of  a  rugged  chain  of 
hills  near  tl^e  coast,  the  entire  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
iEgaleon  is  of  great  fertility.  Plantations  of  currants  and  groves 
of  olives  spread  far  and  wide.  The  chief  places  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
plain  are  LigoCdista  (2660  inhab.)  and  Oqrgalidni  (5530  inhab.). 
The  port  of  Mdralhos  or  Marathdpolis,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1886,  lies  on  our  route,  about  272  l^rs.  from  Romanoti.  It  con- 
tains a  small  but  tolerable  restaurant.  Gargaliani  is  3/4  hr.  inland  j 
Ligoudista  is  situated  at  the  S.  W.  base  of  iEgaleou* 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  sea.  To  the  right,  beyond  the 
iEgaleon,  we  see  the  Konto  Vounia  (p.  354).  We  cross  various  water- 
courses, including  the  considerable  stream  of  Longohardo^  and  in 
1^/4  hr.  after  leaving  Marathos,  we  reach  the  inconsiderable  port  at 
the  chapel  of  Hagia  Kyriake  (steamboat,  see  p.  321).  Some  ancient 
ruins,  which  formerly  stood  here,  were  supposed  to  be  those  otErana. 

A  carriage-road  leads  from  Hagia  Kyriake  through  the  currant- 
fields  to  (3/4  hr.)  Pliiliatri  {*Xenodoehior%  Triphylia,  with  restau- 
rant, moderate  charges),  7*/4  hrs.  from  New  Pylos,  a  scattered  but 
flourishing  place,  with  a  new  Church  of  the  Panagia  and  several 
schools  (including  a  'Hellenfkon  Scholeion',  or  secondary  public 
school).  Philiatri  was  almost  completely  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1887  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  productive  cultivation  of  cur- 
rants, before  which  the  cultivation  of  olives  has  greatly  receded  in 
recent  times. 

The  village  of  Christidnou  or  Chrittiandpolis  lies  about  2^/a  hrs.  to  the 
).  of  Philiatra,  at  the  foot  of  the  ^galeon,  which  here  rises  into  the  peak 
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of  J/a/«'.  This  village  waB  the  seat  of  a  very  early  medieeval  biahopric,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  entire  district  in  which  Christ- 
ianity obtained  a  firm  footing.  The  large  fortress-like  rained  church  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia^  though  now,  like  the 
village-church}  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Hagia  Metamdrphosit  or  Trans- 
figuration. 

Beyond  Philiatrd  we  pass  through  extensive  woods  of  hoary  old 
olive-trees,  enjoying  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  peak  of  Hagia  Var- 
vdra  (4000  ft.),  and  crossing  several  water-courses.  By  the  sea  to 
our  left,  lies  the  village  of  Argili.  In  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  beauti- 
fully-situated Eyparissla  (4700  inhab.),  where  we  find  accommo- 
dation at  one  of  the  Xenodochfa.  The  little  town  rises  in  successive 
terraces  on  the  face  of  JfeR.  Psychrd  (3660  ft.),  as  the  northernmost 
height  of  the  iEgaleon  range  is  usually  named.  The  picturesque  ruin- 
ed castle,  on  a  steep  cliff  above  the  town,  offered  a  vigorous  resi- 
stance to  the  Frankish  conquerors  in  1205 ;  it  was  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  Geoffrey  de  Yillehardouin.  The  mediaeval  name  of 
Kyparissfa,  now  almost  forgotten,  was  Arkadid^  a  curious  trans- 
ference of  the  name  of  the  central  district  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(comp.  p.  322).  The  town,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Peloponnesus  before  its  destruction  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1825, 
has  resumed  its  ancient  name  since  its  restoration.  Almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Kyparissia,  is  the  church  of  the  Hagia  Trias;  nearer  the  castle  is  the 
so-called  Metropolis,  The  ruins  of  the  Castlb  include  whole  courses 
of  ancient  stones,  but  no  longer  in  the  ancient  position.  It  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  coast  from  Philiatra 
(p.  358)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  (p.  360);  to  the  W.  is  the  sea, 
with  the  Strophades  (p.  321),  Zante,  and  Kephallenia;  to  the  S.E. 
is  Mt.  Psychro,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  locally  named  Hagia 
ParaskevS  (3756  ft.),  after  the  chapel  situated  upon  it. 

The  district  between  the  town  and  the  sea  (1  M.  distant)  is  call- 
ed Phoros.  At  Kalamid,  a  place  in  this  district,  1/4  M.  from  the 
town,  is  a  ruined  chapel  of  St.  George,  near  which  large  blocks  of 
Poros  stone,  bases  and  shafts  of  Ionic  columns,  fragments  of  an 
architrave,  and  a  few  fragmentary  marble  sculptures  have  been 
found.  If  the  temple  of  Athena  Kyparlssia  is  located  in  the  town, 
this  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanlas 
also  mentions. 

The  Shala  of  Kyparissla  is  protected  by  a  projecting  breakwater. 
Here  are  found  a  post-office,  a  steamboat-office,  and  a  clean  Xeno- 
dochion  (-^  KuTtapCaaia,  with  restaurant,  bed.  1  dr.).  Near  the 
*Magazi&'  rises  the  spring  of  Kry6nera,'  farther  to  the  S.W.,  in  the 
direction  of  the  primitive  lighthouse,  is  the  spring  of  Hagia  Lou^ 
goddis,  the  water  of  which  is  caught  in  a  basin  made  of  ancient 
masonry.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Dioriysias  spring  of  the 
ancients,  which  gushed  forth  at  a  stroke  of  the  thyrsos  of  Dionysos. 
From  the  8/20th  to  the  16/28th  Septemher  a  fair  (dfjiTiopix'?)  izasi^- 
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YUpi^)  is  annually  held  here,  much  frequented  hy  the  inhabitants 

of  the  district. 

From  Etpabissia  to  Messeka,  about  7  hrs.  We  follow  tbe  route  to 
Phigal^ia,  described  below,  to  a  point  near  the  Kpparissia  River.  We  cross 
this  stream  a  little  farther  up  and  ascend  along  the  right  bank.  In  3  hrs. 
we  cross  the  low  watershed,  the  top  of  which  is  marked  by  a  chapel.  At 
the  Khan  of  Kokla,  1  hr.  farther  on,  we  strike  the  river  ifavrozoiitiunotj 
the  ancient  Balyray  which  often  seriously  obstructs  the  passage  by  its 
winter  floods.  From  the  MavroxoHmenoB  Bridge  (l'/4  hr.  more)  to  the 
Yourltano  Convent  or  Mavromati  (Messene),  see  p.  362. 

From  Kypabissia  to  Sauik6k  (7  hrs.).  We  take  the  coast-road,  which 
crosses  the  (l-lVi  br.)  mouth  of  the  Eyparissia  stream  and  then  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  Kouira  Mountains  (see  beluw),  which  rise  close  to  the  sea.  On 
the  precipitous  brush-clad  cone  of  Voundtiy  which  is  conspicuous  even  from 
Kyparissia,  perhaps  lay  Olouris  or  Oloura,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  village 
of  Kalonerd  lies  on  the  adjoining  slopes.  Not  far  from  Vounaki,  and  about. 
40  min.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyparissia,  is  a  khan,  and  iOmin.  farther  is 
the  Khan  of  Hagios  Jddnnesy  beside  a  moss-grown  vaulted  well-house,  with 
excellent  water.  This  district  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Anion 
in  antiquity,  and  included  a  temple  of  .£sculapius,  which  perhaps  stood 
near  this  spring,  although  no  ruins  are  visible.  The  chapel  of  Hagios 
Joannes  belongs  to  the  mountain-village  of  Agalyani,  The  strip  of  coast- 
land  now  expands  into  the  district  of  Xerokampot.  About  2^2  M.  beyond 
the  khan  of  Hagios  Joannes  a  new  stone  bridge  leads  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Neda  (p.  314)  to  the  Khan  of  Voutzi.  We  continue  to  skirt  the  coast 
to  (4  hrs.)  Samikdn  (p.  315)  ^  thence  to  Olympia^  see  p.  319.  —  From  the 
Ehan  of  Vouzi  we  may  proceed  via  Praiiddki,  and  thence  to  the  17^.  by 
mountain-paths  above  the  gorge  of  the  Neda  (here  quite  impenetrable)  to 
amerlina  (p.  316)  and  to  (5  hrs.)  PdvlUza-PhigaUa  (p.  313). 

The  route  to  Phigalla  (51/2  hrs.)  leads  through  the  E.  part  of  the 
little  coast-plain  of  Kypaiissia,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
water-courses,  and  then  skirts  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Psychr6,  The  vil- 
lage of  Vrysaes,  with  its  numerous  springs  and  some  ancient  ruined 
walls,  lies  a  little  to  the  N.  Before  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ky- 
parissia  Stream,  which  enters  the  sea  about  1  hr.  from  Kyparissla, 
the  above-mentioned  route .  to  Messene  diverges  to  the  ri^ht.  We 
cross  the  stream  and  ascend  the  undulating  declivities  of  the  Koutfa 
or  Koutraes  Mountains  to  the  large  village  of  Siderdkastro  (272  hrs. 
from  Eyparissia),  where  there  is  a  ruined  medlseval  castle.  Thence 
we  ascend  the  valley  of  a  tributary  brook  of  the  Neda,  pass  near  the 
Albanian  village  of  Soulima,  and  reach  the  depression  between  the 
mountains  oi  Kara  Moustapha(j^,  316)  and  Hagios  Elias.  We  then 
descend  by  a  steep  path  to  the  bed  of  the  Neda,  which  we  cross 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pdvlitza.    Phigdlia,  see  p.  313. 
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Arsakion  94. 
ArtemisAristoboule  90. 

—  Brauronia  64. 
Asklepieion  55. 
Athena  Ergtoe,  Sacred 

Enclosure  of  65. 

—  Nike,  Temple  of  59. 

—  Partheuos,  statue  of 
68.  100.  Ixxxiv. 

—  Polias,Temple  of  74. 

—  Promachos,   statue 
of  65. 

Attalos,  statues  of  76. 
Bank,  l^ational  92. 
Baratbron  90. 
Bazaar,  tbe  New  94. 
— ,  tbe  Old  81. 
Belvedere  76. 
Beul^  Gate  58. 
Botanical  Garden  107. 
Boule  92. 
Bouleuterion  86. 
Brauronion  64. 
British  School  37.  47. 
Bronzes,  GoU.  of  96. 
Gavalry  Barracks   104. 
Cemeteries  50.  51. 
Geramicus  87. 
Gbalkotheka  76. 
Chem.  Institute  93. 
Churches : 

U.  Dionysios  Arelo- 
pagita  57. 

Kapnikarsea  81. 

H.  Konstantinos  94. 
106. 

Metropolis  80. 

— ,  Small  80. 

H.  Kikomedes  47. 

PanagfaGorg6piko80. 

—  Speli6ti8sa  55. 

H.  Tbeodoros  92. 

English  47. 

Boman  Catholic  92. 
Correction, House  of  47. 
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Athens : 
Demarchia  94. 
H.Demetrips  Loumbar^ 

daris,  chapel  of  91. 
Dexileo0,  Monument  of 

88. 
Diogeneion  82. 
Diomeia  37. 
Dionyso8^heatreof52. 
Dipylon  87. 
— ,   Street    of  Tombs 

optaide  the  88. 
Ecole  d'Athenes  9i. 
Edu^cation  Office  80. 
English  Church  47. 
Enneakrounos  (Kallir- 

rhoe)  51. 
£rechtheio^  73. 
Erinyes  or  Eumenides, 

Shrine  of  the  57. 
Exhibition  BuUdings 

47. 
Fig-Tree,  Holy  114. 
French  School  94. 
Frog^s  Kouth  106. 
Gregorios,  Statue  of  the 

Patriarch  93. 
Grotto  of  Apollo  Hyp- 

akreeos  59. 

—  of  Pan  59. 

G  ymnasium  of  Hadrian 
81. 

—  of  Ptolemy  83. 
Hadrian,  Arch  of  48. 
Hadrianopolis  48. 
Herodes,  Grave  of  50. 
Hill  of  Mars  56. 

—  of  the  Market  84. 
History  38. 
Horol6gion  of  Andro- 

nikos  81. 

Hospitals  92.   xxix. 

Ilissos,  the  37.  51. 

Kallirrhoe  51. 

Karaiskakis,'  Monu- 
ment of  108. 

Kephisos,  the  108. 

Kerameikos  37.  84. 

Kimon,  Tomb  of  91. 

—,  Wall  of  76. 

King's  Hall  57.  86. 

Klepsydra  59. 

Koile  37. 

Kollytos  37. 

Kolonds  106. 

—  Agoreeos  37.  84. 

—  Hippies  106. 
Eydatheneeon  37. 
Lenormant's  Grave 

106. 
Library  93. 
Limnee  37. 
Lykabettos  105. 


Athens  :. 
Lysikrates,  Monument 

of  51. 
H.  Marina  $9. 
Market  Gate  82. 
Market-place  86. 
Meg^le  Panagia,  chapel 

81. 
Melite  37. 
Metroon  86. 
Ministerial  Offices  80. 

92. 
MiiUcr's,  Ottfr.,  Grave 

106. 
Municipal  Offices  94. 
Museion  91. 
Museum,  Acropolis  77. 
— ,  of  the  Archeeologi 

cal  Society  94. 
— ,  Egyptian  99. 
— ,    of  tl^e  Historical 

and  Ethnological  So 

eiety  97. 
— ,  of  Mycenian   Anti- 
quities 98. 
— ,  National  97. 
—4  of  Natural  History 

— ,  Paiisia=s  National 

Museui]!. 
Neapolis  38. 
Nike  Apteros,  Temple 

of  59.  IxxxviU. 
Novce  Athenee  37.  48. 
Nymphs,  HUl  of  the  90. 
Observatory  90. 
Odeion.  94. 

—  of  Herodes  Atticus 
55. 

—  of  Perikles  52. 
Olympieion  48. 
Ophthalmic  Hospital 

9'». 
Palace,  Royal  47^ 

—  of  the  Crown-Priuce 

47. 

Palace  Garden  47. 

Palttontological  Cabi- 
net 93. 

Pandroseion  74. 

Parliament  House  92. 

Parthenon  65.1xxxiv. 

Patisia  119. 

Pharmaceutic  School 
93.. 

Phil6papp.os ,    Monu- 
ment of  91. 

H.  Photinos,  chapel  51. 

Physicians  xxviii. 

Place  de  la  Constitu- 
tion .38.  46. 

Copcorde  38.  94 

Pnyx>  HiU  of  the  90. 


Athens : 
Polvtechnic  Institute 

Post  Office  d6. 

Propylaea  62.  Ixxxvii. 

Prostomieeon  74. 

Protestant  Cemetery  50. 

PrytaneioB  8^. 

Railway  Stations  34. 86. 

Roma  and  Augustus, 
Temple  o.f  76. 

Rizarion  121. 

Sacred  Band,    monu- 
ment 104. 

— ,  Way  107. 

Schliemann's  House  92. 

Schliemann,Monument 
of  51. 

Socrates,  Prison  of  92. 

Stadion  50. 

—  Bridge  50. 
Stoa  of  Attalos  83. 

—  Eumenia  55. 

—  of  Hadrian  81. 

—  of  the  Giants  84. 
Street^ : 

Boulevsird  de  TUni- 

vcrsite  38.  92. 
^ue  d'Athdn^  94. 

—  de  Byron  52. 

—  Constantin  94. 
— .  d'Eole  38.  81. 

—  d'Hermes  38.  80. 

—  de  Patisia  94. 

—  du  Pir^e  94. 

—  du  Stade  38.  92. 
Telegraph  Office  36. 
Theatres  36.  94. 
Themis  tokles,  Tomb  of 

110. 
Theseion  81. 
Thrasyllos.  Monument 

of  55. 
Tombs,  Street  of  88. 
Tower  of  the  Winds  81. 
H.  Trias,  chapel  88. 
University  93. 
Valerian,  Wall  of  84. 
Vases,  CoUection  of  95. 

xc. 
Varvakion  94. 
Zappeion  47. 
Athena,  Temple  of  (iEgi- 

na)  138. 
— ,  —  (Sunion)  133. 

—  Al^a,  Temple  of  272. 

—  Kisssea, .—  244. 

—  Eyparissia,  —  359. 

—  Saitis,  —  268. 
Atheneeon  288- 
Athene  (Anthene,  Antha- 

na)  266. 
Athikia  241« 
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Athmonon  120. 
Athos,  Mt.  166. 
At  rax  223. 

AtreuB.  Treasury  of  259. 
Atros  19. 
Attica  lOT. 
Atzlkolo  302. 
Aulifl  181.  184. 
Anion  360. 
Avg6  239. 
Avlaki  303. 
Avl6na  127. 
Avlon&ri  211. 
Avri6kastro  192. 
Ayani,  Great  and  Little 
223. 

BaM  221. 
Babyka  278. 
Bachouni  272. 
Biger^ki  139. 
Bakrina  231. 
Balamontli  221. 
Balyra,  the  363.  360. 
Banitza   (Panitza,    Ina- 

chos)  242.  254. 
Bardana  100. 
Bardonnoelioria  284. 
Barlaam,  spring  322. 
BasiliB  305. 
Basse  313. 
— ,  Temple  of  810. 
Basfa  348. 
Bathyllos,  the  290. 
Bazardki   (Larymna,   in 

Boeotia)  190. 

—  (in  the  Plain  of  Kopai's) 
192. 

Bedeniki  295. 

Bed^ni  291. 

B^i  127. 

Belbina  (H.  Georglos)  2. 

134. 

Belemina  (Belmina)  286. 
B^lesi  (on  the  Eryman 

thos)  304. 

—  (on  the  Kephisos)  197. 
Benizse  11. 
B^rraka  257. 
Bianco.  Capo  14. 
Biahardi  196. 
Biskeni  197. 
BHouri    (Pamiflos),     the 

227. 
Bochtfri  90. 
Bogazi  353. 
Bogd^na  196. 
BoibiS  219. 
Boibeis,  Lake  219. 
Boion  151. 
BoMta  288. 
Boreion  272.  288. 
Botaika  290* 


Bouchovitsi  234. 
Boudonitza  198. 
Boudoros,  the  212. 
BouUa  224. 
Boupr^sion  323. 
Boura  (Hamousia,   Idra) 

300. 
Bourzi  249. 
Brahdmi  134. 
Br^magas  195. 
BraurSn  128. 
Brenthe  306. 
Brilessos  (Fentelikon) 

122. 
Brindisi  4. 
Brotima  325. 

Oabiri,  Sanctuaries  of  the 

146.  165. 
Cabrera  321. 
Cadmeia  176. 
Calypso,  Island  of  13. 
Cambounian  Hts.  215. 

237. 
Canone  9. 
Caryee  272. 
Casa  Inglese  (iEnos)  18. 

19. 
Castalian  Fountain  154. 
Cenchrea  236. 
Cephalonia  (Kephallen(a) 

Cephissns,  see  Kephisos. 
Cerigo  (Kythera)  1^63. 
Cheronea  161. 
Chalandri  123. 
ChaUil  185.  190. 
Chaliotita  21. 
Chalkfs  205. 
-— ,  Mt.  oO. 
Chania  283. 
Ch^on  268. 
Charadros  (Xerfas)   242. 

254. 

Charani  (Kynortion)  246. 
Charehambolis  210. 
Charv^tl  (Marathon)  124. 

—  (Mycenae)  243.  2W. 
Chasii  118. 
Chassidiari  Mts.  225. 
Chm  248. 
Chelia  12. 
Cheliadou  190. 
Chelmos  (Arcadia)  298. 

—  (Laconia)  286. 
Cheldna  247. 
Chelonatas  321. 
Ghetousa  295. 
Chillom6di  241. 
Chlembotsari  183. 
Chlemoutzi  321. 
Chlomos  193. 
Chodra,  Kavo  8. 


Chdnlka  257. 
Chor^mi  314. 
Ohorsia  166. 
Chosiii  166. 
Christianoii  (Christiano- 

polis)  368. 
Chrys6  152. 
Chrysovitsi  302. 
Colonna,  Gape  132. 
Corcyra  6. 
Corinth  232. 
— ,  Gulf  of  33.  160. 
— ,  Isthmus  of  336. ' 
Corfh  (K^rkyra)  5. 
Crete  1. 
S.  Croce,  Monte  (Stavro 

Vouni)  10.  11. 
Cyclades  3. 

Dadi  158. 
Dalamantfra  254. 
Damali  248. 
Daonklf,  Lake  of  230. 
Daphni,  Convent  115. 
Daphnoudi,  Kavo  15. 
DaphnuB  191. 
Darimari  175. 
Daseee  314. 
Daskalid  129. 

—  (Mathiterio)  25. 
Daulis  160. 

Daviii  (Meenalos)  302. 
— ,  the  302. 
Divlia  160. 

S.  Deca,  Monte  10.  11. 
Dedd-Bey  290. 
Degaletou  19. 
Degles  195. 
Deksleia  121. 
Dellhassan  314. 
Delikei'baba  355. 
Delion  181. 

Delos  (Mikra  Dilos)  142. 
Delph,  Mt.  211. 
Delphi  152. 

Delphoussa  (KernA)  156. 
Demerli  226. 
Demeter,  Temple  of  (Phi- 
galefa)  814. 

—  (near  Thermopylee) 

Demetrias  217. 
H.  Demetrios  (in  Messe- 
nia)  322. 

—  (near  Orchomenos) 
195. 

—  (near  Sparta)  286. 

—  KarakalA,  convent 247. 
Dendra  (Argolis)  257. 

—  (Bceotia)  170. 
-  (Locris)  190. 

Denthelic  Territory  283. 
Dereli  231. 
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Dervenakl,  Pass  242. 
Dervenl  (Makriplagi)290. 
— ,  near  .£elon  299. 
— ,  Pass  198. 
—  tea  Mamouaiaa  801. 
Derveno-Salesi  175. 
Der^iah^Jelebf  324. 
Dervouni  315. 
Despoina,  Temple  of  316. 
Deakalion  216. 
Dexla  22. 
Diagon,  the  304. 
Diakdptika  239. 
Diana,   Temple  of  (near 

Aulis)  184. 
Diaphortl  307. 
Diaplo  13. 
Diaporia  189. 
Diavatifci  (Leoheeon)  234. 
Diavolitsi  353. 
Dldyma  249. 
Dilinata  21. 
Dilisi  181.  209. 
Dimastos,  Mt.  142. 
Dimini  218. 
Diminio  238. 
DimitzanaCTheutis  ?)902. 
Dion  223. 

Dionysias,  spring  359. 
Dipeea  303. 
Dipotamo  (Pirnantsa,  Pa- 

misos)  362. 
Dirphys  (Delph)  204. 
Distomo  159. 
Divri  346. 

Dobroutshi  Hills  223. 
Dokimion  32. 
Dokos  248. 
Doliana  267. 
Domata  17. 
Dombrsena  166. 
Domokiotikd  Potami  330. 
Domoko  230. 
Dontia  Cliffs  160. 
Donussa  239. 
DorO,  Kavo  (Kapharcus) 

210. 
Ddronsa  243. 
D()uana(Erymantho8)80i. 
Doudourvana  (Akontion) 

193. 
Doukadea  12. 
Doukato,     Kavo     (Leu 

cadian  Bock)  15^ 
Doulichion  21. 
Doumentf  300. 
Douna  Spring  313. 
Dounei'ka  324. 
Dourdonytfna  295. 
Drachmani  197. 
Dragdi'  813.    r^^ 
— ,  the  316. 
Dragomano  306. 


Dragon  Houses  209. 
Drakata  21. 
Drakosp91ia  199. 
Dramesi  181. 
Dritsa  184. 
Dronkarati  21. 
DroAva  346. 
Dryas,  the  201. 
Drymos  175.  • 
Dyme  322. 
Dyrevmata  211. 
Djrstos  206. 


Echinos  204. 
Eetioneia  (penin.)  110. 
Eira  316. 

Eleeon  (Smerlina)  316. 
Elselis  264. 
Eleeussa  135. 
Elaphonisi  (Onougna- 

thos)  263. 
EUteia  197. 
ElaUa  221. 
Elati^s  (Kithnron)  175. 

107. 

Elato  You  no  (iGnos)  19. 
Elefa  324. 

Eleon  (Heleon)  184. 
Eleusis  115.  148. 
Eleutherce  175. 
Eleutherios,  the  257. 
Eleiitheroch<5ri  223. 
Elevsis  115.  148. 
H.  Elevth^rios  (pass)  19. 
H.  Elias  (^gina)  139. 

—  (Argolia)242.  2U.251. 
258. 

—  (BoBotia)  190. 

—  (Buboea)  202.210.  211. 

—  (Messenia)  353.  360. 

—  (Mykonos)  142. 

—  (near  Pheneds)  296. 

—  (Pyrgoi)  324. 

—  (Salamis)  114. 

—  (near  Solos)  297. 

—  (Taygetos)  281. 

—  (Ver<$na  Mts.)  278. 
Elidpoulos  126. 

Elis  328. 

Elymbo  (Olympos)  135. 

—  (Skordi)  135. 
Elymbos  (Olympos),  Mt. 

215. 
Elym'fa  294. 
Enipeus.  the  (near  Olym- 

pia)  324. 

-  (in  Thessaly)  323.  225. 
Epaktos  33. 
Epaminondas,  Grave  of 

292. 
Epano-Achai'a  322. 

—  Agdryani  157. 

—  Garouna  11. 


Epano-Lidsia  118.  148. 

—  Eastern  151. 

—  Eouga  317. 
Ephyra  233. 

Ep(daaros(Ep(davra)  243. 
— ,  Hieron  of  244. 

—  Limera  382. 
Episkopi,  Paleedkastro 

^11. 
Epitalion  319. 
Erana  368. 
Brasfnos  (Areolis)  288. 

—  (Arcadia)  299. 

—  (Laconia)  284. 
Erchomenos     (Orohonie- 

nos)  294. 
Ercole,  Monte  fArakli)  13. 
Eremdkastro  169.   • 
Eretria  206. 
Ergastiri,  Bay  of  180. 
Eridanos,  the  123. 
Erfkousl  (Merlera)  13. 
Erineos  161. 
— ,  the  240. 
Erisso,  penin.  of  21. 
Erymanthos,  the  304. 346. 
— ,  Mt.  (Olonofl)  323.  346. 

Brythree  175. 

Ettos  124. 

Eua348. 

Enboea  204. 

— ,  Mt.  257.' 

Euenos  (Phidari)  30. 

Euripos,  the  184.  205. 

Bnrotas,  the  (In,  Viri) 

274. 
Eutresis  170. 
Eva  265. 
Evangelistria  (convent) 

167. 

—  (Tenos)  141. 
H.  Evphimia  21. 
Evrfieonisi  150. 
Bvrostina  239. 
Exarcho  196. 
Exoi  25. 


Fallow  Field,   the  (near 

Mantinea)  293. 
Fano  (Othonus)  13. 
Fiume  4. 

Franko  Limani  130. 
Frankovrysis  288. 
— ,  Khan  of  388. 

Gagia  211. 

Gai'daronisi,  island  (near 

Laurion)  216. 
— ,  —  (near  Syros)  8. 
— ,  penin.  (Euripos)  191 
Gai'on  14. 
Galatee  (Zachlorou)  30C 
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Galaxidi  34. 150. 
Gallo,  Kayo  (Akritas)  1. 
322. 

Galtzades  (Teldtrion)  204. 
Qardiki  (Mesaenia)  291. 
—  (ThjBsaaly)  204. 
— ,  Pal»B07  (PeUnnwon) 

Gargaliani  858. 

Gargapliia,.  Spring  172. 

Gargettos  123. 

G4rito  (K^ritOB,  Garget- 
tos) 123. 

Garouna,  Apano-  11. 

GMtotiiii  323. 

Gastouri  10.    . 

Crastritzi  (Plataniaton), 
314. 

H.  Georgio8,Pal8e6kaatro 
of  (Arcadia)  307. 

— ,  castle  (Gephalonia) 
17. 

— ,  convent  (£ab(Ba)  212. 

— ,  —  (near  (^ranitsa)  166. 

— ,  —  (near  Maleaina)  190. 

— ,  —  (near  Phonfa)  296. 

— ,  island  (Belbina)  2. 134. 

— ,  —  (near  Salamis)  113. 

— ,  village  (near  Nemea) 
242. 

Georgitsi  286. 

GersBBtds  210. 

Gerakarid  27. 

Geraneia  149. 

H.  Ger^simos  18. 

Gerokomid,  convent  30. 

Ger6nteion  295. 

Geronthrse  275. 

Gerotzakonli  124. 

Ghelanthi  227. 

GheraU  181. 

Gherli  (Yerelf)  219. 

Gialova,  Khan  of  358. 

GinoflSi  182. 

S.  Giorgio  12. 

Gioura  (Gyaros)  3. 

Glaphyrse  219. 

Glarentza  (Kyllene)  320. 

Glaukonneaoa  209. 

Glaakos  fLevka)  322. 

Glisaa  180. 

Glypho  13. 

G6I08,  Eaatro  217. 

GompM  227. 

Gonnofl  221. 

Gorgylos  (Varaka)  273. 

Gorftza  217. 

Gortynios  302. 

Gortys  302. 

Gonb^,  Khan  of  354. 

Goulas  187. 
Tounarianika  297. 
^oura  296. 


Gourzonli,  Hill  of  292. 
Gouvia,  Ravine  of  259. 
Gouydva,  spring  229. 
Gouydza  295. 
Go  vino  12. 
Grambiaa  210. 
Gramm^ne  P^tra  282. 
Granitsa,  M t.  166. 
Gravia  151. 
Gr^ka  309. 
Gremdda  183. 
Gremka  309. 
Grisata  20. 
Grouspa,  L^kkos  17. 
Gyaros  (Gioura)  3. 
Gyneekdkastro  (Proerna) 

229. 
Gyphtokastro  (Bleu- 

therse)  175. 
Gf  theion  263. 

Hadji-Amar  !229. 
Hadjilari  221. 
Hagiorgitika  270. 
Hagios  213. 
Halee  190. 
Haliakmon  223. 
HaHartos  164. 
Halike  249. 
Halimos  134. 
Halos  216. 

Ham^iki  (Levkas)  14. 
Harma  119. 
Harm^rop6tamo  209. 
Harpagion  212. 
Hassan-Tatar  221. 
Hekale,  Demos  126. 
Helena  (Makronisi)  132. 
Heleon  (Eleon)  184. 
Helicon  167.  150. 
Helike  301. 

Helisson,   the  (Arcadia) 
301 

—  (near  Sikyon)  238. 
Hellada(Sperchoios),  the 

201. 
HeUenika  214. 
Hellenikpn  210. 
Hellenitza,  the  287. 
Helos,  Plain  of  284. 
Hera  Akr&ea  150.  238. 
Hersea  (Arcadia)  304. 

—  (Eastro,Oxopholia)314. 
Heraeon  (Argolis)  257. 
Herakleia  (Argolis)  241. 

—  (Locris)  202. 

—  (Thessaly)  223. 
Herkypa,  th^  162. 
Herini<5ne  248. 
Hermoupolis  140. 
Hestieeotis  220. 
Hexamilia  240. 
Hier6n  (:^pidauros)  244. 


Hippokrene,  spring  168* 

Histisea  213. 

Homaxion  (near  iSgion) 

239.  ■ 

Hoplites,  the  164. 
Hormina  323. 
Hosios  Loukas  (near  Pa* 

tisia)  120. 
— ,  convent  (near  Disto- 

mo)  159. 
Houngra  185. 
Hyampeia  153. 
Hyampolis  196. 
Hydra  248. 
Hyettos  190. 
Hyle  185.  . 
Hymettos  123. 
Hypaton  (Si^matM)  180. 
Hyperia,  spring  219. 
Hypsous  302. 
Hyrmine  323. 
Hysiee  (Argolis)  269. 

—  (Boeotia)  175. 

Idra  (Boura)  306. 

leraka  124.  128. 

— ,  Kavo  262. 

Ikaria  126. 

IlisBos,  the  37.  123.  108. 

Inachos  (Panitza)  242. 

254. 
lolkos  218. 

H.  loannes  (Hereea)  804. 
— ,  Khan  of  (near  Kypa- 

rissia)  360. 
-,  villages  (in  Laconia) 

266.  m  281. 

—  Kynig6tf  123. 
Ionian  Islands  7. 
Ipsili  136. 

Iri(Niris,  Eu^otas)  274. 

Ismenios,  Hill  180. 

Isthmia  236. 

Istone  11. 

Itda  (Salona)  34.  150. 

—  (near  Patras)  322. 
Ithaka  pthdke)  22. 
Ithome  350.  287. 

—  (near  Phanari)  227. 

Jeraka  124.  128. 
Jerelf  219. 

Jerusalem,  convent  156. 
H.  Joannes,  see  H.  loan- 
nes. 

Kahrera  322. 
Kachalefl,  the  197. 
Ksemeni  146. 
Ksenepolis  264. 
Ksenourio  191. 
Ktesariani  123. 
Kaiapha  318. 
Kakaletri  315. 
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Eake  Skala  (Skironian 

Cliffs)  m. 

Vdtheias  208. 

Kakoliri  211. 
Kako-S^esi  182. 
Kakdsi  166. 
Kalabaka  228. 
Kalagonia  2T7. 
Kalamaki  (near  Corinth) 
236 

—  (near  LiradU)  164. 

—  (in  Thesaaly)  228, 
Kalamas  14. 

Kalamata  (Kalamce)  347. 
Kalami  (in  Boeotia)  164. 

—  (in  Measenia)  34^. 
Kalamid  869. 
Kalain()8  181. 
Kalaskope  (Ells)  323. 
Kalauria     (P6ro8)     247. 

139 
Eal^rryta  299.  346. 
Kaleiko  316. 
Kalentzi  127. 
Kalikiopoulo  9. 
Kalitza  324. 
Kalftzena  316. 
Kallfdona  818. 
Kallidromos  199. 
Kalligata  17. 
Kalliphone  Mts.  346. 
Kalogero  Vouni  288. 
Kal6gria,  Cape  (Araxos) 

28.  320. 
Ealonerd  360. 
Ealopddi  196. 
Kalpaki  294. 
Kalydon  30. 
Kalyvla  129.  135.  148. 

157.  322.  32. 

—  DoHanitlka  265. 
^  Meligitika  266. 
Eamara  11. 
Eamaree  240. 
Eam^resa  131.  135. 
EamiCri  289. 
Eamatero  118. 
Eambl^  211. 
Kaminia  322. 
Eamnitza,  the  (Peiros) 

824. 
Eanalia  219. 
E^nathos,  flprine  251. 
Eanavari  (The8pio0),  the 

165. 
Eandili  Mountains  (Ma- 

kistos)  212. 
Eanethos  205. 
Eantharos    (Harbour  of 

PirsBua)  110. 
Eantza  128. 
Eapandriti  181. 
EapartUi  (Arcadia)  272. 


Eapareli  (Boeotia)  171. 
Eaphareufl  (Eavo   Doro) 

210. 
Eaphyse  295. 
Eapnena  (Cheeronea,  in 

Boeotia)  161. 

—  (Theaaaly)  219. 
Eapflala  209. 
Eapsia  294. 
Ear^  134. 
Ear^baba  184.  205. 
Earaddg  224. 
Earadja-Ahmet  225. 
Earakouzi  324. 
Earali-Derv^ni  223. 
Eara  Modstapha  816. 
Earamoatzi  (Helicon) 

166. 

Eararassara  83. 
Eardaki  9. 
Eardama  324. 
Earditaa  (Thesaaly)  226. 
Earditflis  227. 
Earditza  (Boeotia)  186. 
Earia,  castle  149. 
EdritoB  (Qarito,  Gdr- 

gettos)  123. 
Earkalou  303. 
Earla,  Lake  219. 
Eamfon  (Xerillas)  287. 
Earterdii  302. 
Earv^ll  282. 
Earvounari^    (Asopos), 

the  202. 
Earya  195. 
Earyse  272.  15. 
Earyses  (Arcadia)  307. 
Eirystos  209. 
Earyteena  805.  306. 
Eaaa,  Ehan  of  175. 
Easarmi  247. 
Easfmi  305. 
Kaskar^i  169. 
Easnesi  165. 
Eassotis,  spring  156. 
Eastaniil  286. 
Eastellees  212. 
Eastrdki  (Laconia)  266. 

—  (Marathon)  126. 

—  tou  Phonfskou  247. 
EastravoU  211. 
Eastri  (Boeotia)  189. 

—  (Enboea)  212. 

—  (Laconia)  267.  286. 

—  (PhociB)  152. 

—  (Poros)  248. 
Eastro  (Hereea)  314. 
^  (Cephalonia)  16. 

—  (Ealavryta)  299. 
Eaftro  Moreas  33. 

—  Boumelias  83. 
Eatakolon  321. 
Eataphygia  297. 


Eatapodata  20. 
Eatavothree  187.  188. 

270.  294.  295. 
Katerini  223. 
Eato-Achai'a  322. 

—  Agdryani  157. 

—  Doulakli  367. 

—  Eastern  151. 

—  Li6sia  148. 

—  Pigj£di  259. 

—  Bouga  817. 

—  SoTili  128. 

—  Souvdla  158. 

—  Zarotichla  296. 
Eatochi  31. 
Eatopteaterios  159. 
Eatramonisi  185. 
Eatsingri  247. 
Eavaliani  209. 
Eavassila  323. 
Eda  (Eeos,  Tzia)  3. 
Eekryphaleia  (Angistri) 

136.  243. 
Eelephina  (CEnns)  268. 

278. 
Eenchreee  (near  Corinth) 

236. 

—  (in  Argolis)  268. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  268. 
Eeos  (Eea,  Tzfa)  3. 
Eephaiari  268.  120. 
E^phale,  Deme  129. 
Eephali,  Cape  264. 
Eephallenfa  15. 
Eephaldvrysis  32. 
— ,  spring  288. 
Eephalous,   PalGe6k  astro 

of  (Halos)  216. 
Eephisia  120. 
Eephisos,  the  2.  87.  106. 

120.  187.  193. .  , 

Eeramoli  135. 
Eerasia,  spring  307. 
Edrata  148. 
Keratei  129. 
Keratdpyrgos  112. 
Eerazini  112. 
Eerb<£,  Ehan  of  166. 
Eerchneee  (Eenchrese) 

268. 

Eeressos  167.  169. 
Eeri  27. 
Eerinthos  214. 
Eerkdtion  (Pindos)  227. 
E^rkyra  (Corfh)  6. 
Eerna  (Delphoussa)  156. 
Eerpinl  299. 
Eerf  kdon  183. 
Eeryneia  239.  301. 
Eerynites  239.  301. 
Ehan  20. 
Eiiito  238. 
Eierion  226. 
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Kililer  219. 

Klmolos  (Argentiera)  3. 

Kiona  240. 

Kionia  296. 

— ,  Mt.  150. 

KirphiB  84.  153. 

Kirrha  150. 

Kissavos  (080a),  Mt.  215. 

221. 
Kiaserli  2*21. 
Kitheert'in  (Elati^s),    Mt. 

107.  171.' 175. 
KUros  223. 
Kiv^ri  (Argolis)  262.  265. 

—  (Boeotia)  166. 
— ,  the  264.  265. 
KladeoB,  the  825. 
Kleniees  241. 
Kleonse  (Argolis)  241. 

—  (Boeotia)  196. 
Klepsydra,  spring  351. 
Klidf,  pass  319. 
Elimakse  212. 
Klinitza,  Mts.  302. 
KliBoura,  pass   (^tolla) 

32 

—  (Laconia)  273. 
Elokot6  224. 
Elokova  (TaphiasBOB)  28. 
Kloukinses  297. 
Knakion,  the  278. 
KnemiB,  Ht.  191.  . 
Kokkali,  HiU  of  183. 
Eokkini  12. 
Eokkini-Loutza  273. 
Edkkino  186. 
KokkinomUia  212. 
Kokkinou,    katavothra 

188. 
KokkinovraehoB    (OpuB) 

191. 
Kokkoni  238. 
Kokla  (Plateea)  171. 
— ,  Khan  of  (MeBBenia) 

— ,  PaleedkaBtro  of  (Am 

pheia)  291. 
Eolias,  Gape  134. 
KolokotrduiB  240. 
EolonneeB,  Gape  (Sanion) 

132. 
Kondlni,  Mt.  308. 
Kondra  Psili  136. 
Kondr^va  288. 
Eonidltza  286. 
Eoniatrsea  211. 
H.  Eonatantinoi  353. 
H.  Eonstantinos  (Daph 

ntuB)  191. 
Xontdkali  12. 

mto  Vouni  (Pelopon 

'esus)  364. 
pee  191. 


Eopai's,  Lake  187. 
Eopanos  Bridge  274. 
Eoraki^na  18. 
Eorak61itho  160. 
Eorakovoani,  the  241. 
Eoraz,  Mt.  240. 
Eoiissia,  Lake  of  11. 
Eorcebos,  Tomb  of  304. 
Eoromili  174. 
Eopon,  Gulf  of  1.  322. 
Eor6ne  (Asine)  322. 
Eordnea  164. 
Eor6iii  246. 
— ,  Gape  129. 
Eoropi  128. 
Eoraeia  190. 
Eortiki  228. 
Eopydallos  2.  112. 
Eorykian  Grotto  157. 
Eoryphasion ,    promont. 

of  321.  356.  367. 
Eoryphe,  Mt.  239. 
Eotiki,  Lake  of  323. 
Edtilion  310. 
Eotroni  246. 
Eotylseon,  Mt.  208. 
Edtziakas  (Eerk^tion) 

227. 
Eoi&koura,  Pass  of  166. 
Eoukouriza  12. 
Eoukouvaones  120. 
Eouloneski  356. 
Eoulougli  325. 
Eouloumi  (Pass)  20. 
Eotilouri  114. 
Eo^imasi  (Bathyllos)  290. 
Eoumbd   (Gouh^),  Ehan 

of  354. 
Eoumboulees  312. 
Eoumi  211. 
Eoumitis,  Mt.  192. 
Eoundoura',    Ehan    of 

175. 
Eounoupeli  323. 
EourbitBl  213. 
Eourm€ti  265. 
Eourounioii  307. 
Eourtaga  287. 
Eoutra  (ICoutrees)  360. 

316. 
E^oiitai  257. 
Eoutsom^ti  242. 
Eoutoumou  a  (Boeotia) 

166. 

—  (Euboea)  208. 
Eoutz6chero  223. 
Eoutzop^di  242. 
Eotivelo  (Arcadia)  312. 

—  (Malia)  202. 
Eouveltzi  228. 
EramvovoB  307. 
Erande  265. 
Eraneion  234. 


Eranioi  17. 
Erannon  221. 
ErathiB  239.  296. 
Erivari  (Boreion)  272. 

288 
Eremidi',  Gape  262. 
Ereaion  288. 
Eressida  10. 
Er^Btena  309.  320. 
Ereuaia  174. 
Ereyatda,  Ehan  of  273. 
Erii^ria  186. 
Eriekouki  (near  Olym- 

pia)  324. 

—  (near  Thebea)  175. 
ErioB,  the  239. 
Eriaaa  150.  152. 
Eriaaeean  G'nlf  34. 
Eritzini  224. 
Krok^ie  284. 
EromitiB_290. 
Erommf  on  150. 
Eromnos  290. 
Eromof  29()'. 
Eryavrysifl,*  Ehans  of 

273. 
— ,  the  316. 
Eryologon,  spring  222. 
Ery6nera,  spring  859. 
Eryonero  32. 
Eryopegadi  (Hippo- 

krene),  spring  168. 
Eryovrysis,  spring  298. 
Erypsana,  cave  167. 
Etenid,  Mta.  269. 
Etyp^a  (Mesaapion)  180. 
Eyllene  (Elia)  323. 

-  (Glarentza)  320. 

—  .(Ziria)  239. 
Eylloupera,  spring  123. 
Eyme  211.' 
Eynsetha  299. 
Kynortion  245. 
Eynos  191. 
Eynoskephalee  224. 
Eynosoura  112.  124. 
Eynoaoureia  278. 
Eynouria  '266. 
EynthoBjMt.  (Delos)146. 
EyparfBio  191. 
Eypariaaia  (Arcadia)  321. 

—  (MesBenia)  305. 
Eypriand  131. 
Eyra  243. 

H.  Eyriake  (Mesaenia)  10. 

283.  358. 
Eyrirene,  Pal8e<Skastro  of 

(Pleuron)  81. 
Eyrtone  190. 
Eythera  (Gerfgo)  1.  263. 
Eythnos  134. 
Eytinlon'  151. 
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Laconia  2Ji. 
Laconian  Galf  1. 
Ladii  282. 

Ladas,  Tomb  of  285. 
Ladon.  the  804.  326. 
Lagonisi  (Elesussa)  185. 
Lakmon  215. 
Lakonea  13. 
Lakf  thra  17. 
Lala  299.  346. 
Lalantaean  Plain  206. 
Lali6ti,  the(SeU^ei0)238. 
Lamia  702. 

ILamptrs  (LamvrikaO  135. 
Ldndsoi'  905. 
Langada  Gorge  282. 
Lapatses  196. 
Laphystion  (Mi.Granitsa) 

£66. 
Lappa  323. 
Lari,  the  182. 
L&risa  (near  Argofl)  256. 
—  (Achaia)  320. 
L^riflos,  the  828. 
Ldriflsa  (Thessaly)  219. 
L^rissa  Kremaate  204. 
Larmaes  (Larymna)  189. 
Larmena  209. 
Larymna  189. 
Laryaion  263. 
Lat  275. 
Laspochori  222. 
Lasteika  334. 
Latomeion  219. 
Laariou  130. 
Lavda  (Thelsoa)  307. 
H.  Lavra,  coDTent  299. 
Lasarbouga  225. 
Lebadeia  (Livadia)  162. 
L^chsena  323. 
LechsBon  234. 
Leehonia  216* 
Lechonri  846. 
Lechova,  the  238. 
Lefta  197. 

Leibethrion,^]Ct.  166. 
Leivastri  346. 
Leond^ri  287.  ■ 
Leonfdi  262. 
Lepanto  (^aupaktoB, 

Epakto0)  83. 
Lepreon  317. 
Lerna,    0P£li>g    (Amy* 

mone)  ^. 
Leasa  247. 
Lestea  166. 

Leatenitza  (Enioeus)  324. 
Letheeos,  the  227. 
Leucadian  Bock  15. 
Leuktfs  (Levkaa)  14. 
Leukimme  (Karo  lAv' 

kimo)  8. 
Leuktra  170. 

Baedbksb's  Greece. 


Lev^taova  284. 

LerMi  294. 

Jievka  (Glaukoa)  322. 

—  (near  Sparta)  284. 

LevK^a  (Hamazikf)  14. 

L^vke  25. 

L^vkimo ,    JSavo    (Lea- 

kfmme)  8.  14. 
Levaina  (Eleaais)  116. 
Lesini,  Marah  of  31. 
Liatani  182. 
Lil)iLnovo  223. 
Lichadian  Lslanda  216. 
Ligoudiato  858. 
Ligouriu  246. 
Likeri,  Lake  185. 
Lilsea  167, 
Lim^ni  264. 
Llmera  262. 
Llmikd,  YaUey  of  127. 
Limnee  278. 

Limn8ea(Karavaa8ara)d3. 
Limnseon  223. 
Limne  21^. 
Lidpeai  128. 
Lipada  (iEdepada)  213. 
Lithada  (penin.)  218. 
Litochori  228. 
Livadi  (Arichova)  157. 
Livadi,    Gulf   of   (Argo- 

•toU)  15. 
Livadi<£  (Lebadeia)  162. 
Livaditika  Kerata  162. 
Livadoatro  (Oer6e),   the 

171. 
— ,  Bay  of  174. 
Liranatsea  191. 
Livathd  17. 
Lixouri  18. 
Loghi  367. 
Longaniko  286. 
Longo  309. 
Longobardo,  the  358. 
Lqngo  Potamo.  the  238. 
Ldpesi  346. 
Lophia,  the  164. 
H.   Lougoudia,  apring 

369. 
Lonk^ri  198. 
Lonkoti,  conrent  266. 
Louaioa  (Dimitsana)  302. 
Louaoi  (Soudena)  2^. 
Loutraki  236. 
Loutrd  (Kordneia)  164. 
Lndiaa  223. 
Lykabettoa,  the  105. 
Lykaeon,  Mt.  307. 
Lyk^ri  157.. 
Lykoa  301. 
Lykddimo,  Mt.  (Mathia) 

364. 
Lykoiie,  Mt.  256. 
Lykoporii  289. 

2nd  Edit. 


Lykdaoura  314. 
Lymax  (gorge)  813. 

Kachali(  309. 

Madira,  Mt.   (Thanma- 

aion)  302. 
Msnalon,  Mt.  294.  801. 
Heenalos  802. 
Mageiria  285. 
MagoiUa  (Bootia)  150. 

—  (near  Sparta)  277.  280. 
Mago^iana  304. 
Mahmoud-B^y  264. 
Maiden'a  Spring,  the  299. 
Maina  (Mani)  263.  1. 
Makaria  348. 

— ,  apring  .128. 
Makiatia319. 
Hakiatoa,Mt.  (Eaboaa)204. 

—  (Peloponneana)  318. 
Makriplagi,  Mt.   (Geri- 

neia)  149. 
— ,  Khana  of  287.  290. 
Makroniai  132. 
Makrychori  221. 
Makryaia  309.  320. 
Mal^thria  223. 
Molea,  Gape  1.  2^. 
Malesa  182. 
Maleaina  190. 
Malev^ese  188^ 
Mdlevo,  Mt.  (Parnon)  267. 
MaU  (.Sgaleon)  369. 
Mamonsi^  300. 
Mana  (Lariaoa)  323. 
Mandianik<£  212. 
Mandra  176. 
Miineai  357. 
Mani  (Maina)  1.  263. 
Manol^da  823. 
Mantinea  292. 
Mantoudi  214. 
Marathia  24. 
Marathon  124.  127. 
Marathoniai    (Gytheion) 

1.263. 

—  (Erana),  263. 
Marathdpolia  358. 
MirathoB  368. 

H.  Marina  (BoeoUa)  197. 
— ,  Bay  9f  139. 
Mariolatea  151. 
Maritxa,  convent  324. 
Markdpoulo  (Attica)  128. 
Marmara,  Sta  149. 
Marmaro  Mta  273. 
Marouai  120. 
Martfno  190. 
M^aea  249. 
Maaklena  269. 
Matap^n,  Cape  (Teenaron) 

1.  i%4. 
Mathfa,  Mt.  864. 

24 
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Matliitari<5  paskalio)  26. 
8ta.  Maura  (Leuk^s)  14. 
Mavra  Litharia  239. 
Mavrid  307. 
Mavrikiotis  240/ 
MavrodUisi  181.  * 
Mayrom^ti  (Hesaene)  351. 

—  (Arcadia)  312.  816. 

—  (BoBotia)  166. 
Mavro  Vouni  (Kynoske- 

plialee)  224. 

—  (Ossa)  216.  219. 
Mavro  Vouno   (Salamis) 

136. 
MavrozolimenoB  (Balyra), 
the  369.  360. 

—  Bridge  852.  860. 
Mazeika  298. 
Mazi  (Attica)  175. 

—  (BoeoUa)  165. 
— ,  Palsedkastro  of  (Ha 

Ifartos)  164. 

—  (near  Olympia)  320. 
Meg^le  Anastdsova  281. 

—  Kiapha  186. 
Megalo-Ghali^  186. 

—  Ch<5rion  243.  247. 

—  Moulki  165. 
Megal6polis  (Sinan6)  289. 
Megalo-Bevma  209. 

—  Soros  19. 

—  Thouro  865. 

—  Tzoti  224. 

—  Vouno  184. 
Megalovrvsis  208. 
Megara  148. 
MegariB  148. 
Megaspeleeon  w     convent 

300. 

Mekone  (Sikycn)  238. 

Melangeia,  flprine  296. 

Melas,  the  192.  JOl. 

Meligala  863. 

Meligoli  267. 

MellBfli  289. 

Melos  3. 

Mend^li   (Pent^e),   con- 
vent 122. 

Mendenitza  168. 

Menelieon  280. 

Menfdi  118.  120. 

Mentzena  846. 

Mer^nda  (Myrrhinlis)  129. 

Merlera  (Erfkousi)  13. 

Mcrtsaoursi  271* 

Merzl  228. 

Mesatis  29. 

Mesoa  278.   • 

Mesoch6ri  209. 

Mesdgia,  the  128. 

Vesoldngion  (Mlssolongi, 
Mesolonghi)  30. 
lesorotigi  2^. 


Mesovouni  21. 
Messaua  (Measene)  850. 
Messapion  (Ktyp^s)  180« 
Messene  348.  350. 
Measenia,  Cape  of  1* 
Mesaina  i. 
Metadata  17. 


Metdora,  Monasteries  of  Mykalessos  184. 


228. 
Meth^na  (penin .)  243. 247. 

139. 
Methone  (Modon)  821* 
Methouridae,  the  189. 
Methydrias  304. 
Methydrion  294.  304. 
Metopi  186.  243. 
Metropolis  227. 
Metzovo  229. 
Midea  267. 

MidgaUki,  spring  168. 
Migonion  263. 
Mikro-Ghalid  186. 
—  Thouro  356. 
Mindilogll  322. 
Minises  17. 
Minoa  149. 
Minthe ,     Mt.      (Alvena 

Vouni)  307. 
Minyas,  Treasury  of  194. 
Mi8an6  296. 

Misithras  or  Mistrtf  280. 
Missolonghi  30. 
Mifltri  281. 
Mistro  211. 

Mitiline  (Haliartos)  164. 
Modi  198.- 
Modon    (Methone,    Mo- 

thone)  321. 
Molai'  262. 
Molista  32. 
Molo  22.  191. 
Molykr^ia  33.  • 
Monachou  190. 
H.  Mone,  convent  261* 
Monemvasia  262. 
Mont  136. 
Monodendrf  322. 
Monodris  211. 
Monteverde  346 
Mophlitza  318. 
Morea  231. 
— ,  Castle  of  30. 
Moriki  186. 
Morios,  the  161. 
Morokampos  165. 
Mothone  (Modon)  321. 
Moulki  136. 
Moundri  317. 
Mouri<£  305. 
Mouriit  240. 
Mousdki  325. 
Mousi<£  296. 
Moustaphades  183. 


Moustds,  Swamp  266. 
Mouz^ki  248. 
Movri,  Mts.  323. 
Munichia  HI. 
Muses'     Valley    of    the 
•  (Helicon)  167. 
Mycenae  258. 


Mykonos  141. 

Mylee  148.  • 

Myli  (Argolis)  268. 

Myrrhinous  129. 

Myrtia  324. 

Myrtiotissa,  convent  12. 

Mytika  291. 

Naupaktos  38. 
Nauplia  (NaupUon)  249. 
Navarino     (Pylos)     364. 

366.  321. 
Naxos  3. 
Kazlri  353. 
K^a-Epidavros  243. 

—  Eretria  206. 

—  Minzela  216. 
-*  Psari  206. 

—  Svros  (Hermonpolis) 

Neda,  the  312.  815.  316. 
Nedon,  the.  281.  283. 
Negroponte  (Eubcea)  204. 
Neleia  217. 
Nel^us,  the  212. 
Nemea  241.  296. 
Nemnitza  303. 
Keoch<Sri  (JBtolia)  31. 

—  (BoBotia)  160.  169. 

—  (Euboea)  211. 

—  (Me«8enia)  362. 
Neokastro  364. 
Neris  267.  • 

Keritos,  Mt.  (Anot),  26. 
Nesion  (Nisi)  863. 
destine  293. 
Kezer6,  Lake  of  230. 
Nich6ri  169. 
Nikeea  191. 

H.  Kikitas,'  Chapel  166. 
Nikli  271. 
Nikol&ika  301. 
H.  17ikolas  23. 
H.  Nikolaos  (Corinth) 
160. 

—  (Euboea)  209. 

—  (Pylos)  361. 

— ,  Katavothra  189. 

Nin6i  1.27. 

Niris  (Iri.  Eurotas)  274. 

Nissea  149. 

Nisi  (Nesion)  363. 

Nlvftza  309. 

Komia  Ore  316. 

Nonakris  297. 
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Kyktochori  130. 

Oak'8  Heads,  Pass  of  175. 

Ocha,  Mi.  210.  204. 

(Eantheia  34. 

CEniadse  81. 

(Enu8  268. 

CEnosBse  Islands  1*  901* 

(Eon  274. 

Oerde,  the  171.  174. 

(Eta,  Mt.  147. 

Okalios,  the  164. 

Olbios  m 

Old  Pylos  866. 

Olenos  822. 

Olonos,    Ht.    (Eryman- 

thos)  323.  346.  30. 
Olura  (Oluris)  360. 
Olympia  325. 

Altar  of  Hera  and  Zens 
333. 

—  of  Hercules  836. 

—  of  Zeus  333. 

Altis  327. 328.  330.  839. 
Aqueduct  of  Herodes 

Atticus  335.  336. 
Bouleuterion  338. 
Bull  of  the  Eretrians 

332.   . 
Byzantine  Church  339. 
Echo  Colonnade  837. 
Eretrian  Bull  332. 
Ezedra     of     Herodes 

Atticuf  885. 
Gymnasium  340. 
Herseou  883.  327. 
Hermes    of  Praxiteles 

844.  334.  xciv. 
'   Heroon  340. 
Hippodrome  337. 
Krdnion  (Kronos  Hill) 

830. 
Leonideeon  339. 
Metroon  835. 
Museum  341. 
■  17ero,  House  and  Pa- 
lace of  337. 
Nike  of  Pseonios  844. 

8^ 
North  Gate  840. 
.  (£nomaos.Houseof382. 
Paleestra  840. 
Pel6pion  833. 
Phidias,  Studio  of  840. 
Philippeion  334. 
Propyl  scon  340. 
Prytaneion  834. 
Roman  Ruins  330. 
South -East     Building 

337 
South  Portico  838. 
Stadion  337. 
Statue  Bases  882.  334. 

338. 


Oltufia  : 
Theokoleon  340. 
Therme,  Roman  841. 
Treasuries  336.  886. 
Triumphal  Arches  887. 
Zanes  386. 
Zeus,  Temple  of  830. 

LXXYiii. 
— ,  Altar  of  382. 
— ,     Chryselephantine 

Statue  of  331. 
Zeus   Horkios,   Statue 
of  388. 
Olympos  (Eubo&a)  207. 

—  (Elymbos,    Thessaly) 
215.  222. 

—  (Elymbo)  135. 
Olympos  Hill    (Sellasia) 

Omala  18. 
Omer  Bey  202. 
Onchestos  165. 
Oneia  240. 

—  Mts.  240. 
Onougnathos  263. 
Ophis,  the  292. 
Opous,  Cape  160. 
Op68  190. 

Greeks,  Kastro  tes  222. 
Oreedkastro  267. 
Orchomen6s    (Arcadia) 
294. 

—  (Boeotia)  192.  198. 
Oreous  213. 

Orestia  (Megalopolis)  289. 
Orman-Magotila  224. 
Orop6«  181. 
Oros  (iBgina)  139. 
Orth6pagos  162. 
Oryxis,  Mts.  (Saitta)  295. 
Osm<£naga  358. 
— ,  Lagoon  357.  358. 
Ossa,  Mt.  215.  221. 
Ostrakina  294. 
Othonian  Islands  13. 
Othonoufl  (Fano)  13. 
Othrys,  Mt.  216.  230. 
Oxia  Islands  27. 
Oxopholi<£  (Hereea)  814. 
OxyUthoB  211. 
Ozea,Mt.  (Parnes)  107.182. 

Pseania,  Demos  128. 
Pagasee  218.    . 
Paleed-Epidavros  248. 
Palseo-B^zaro  (Thermon) 

82. 
Paleeochora  (iEgina)  138. 

—  (Karystos)  209. 
Pal8edchori(Martfno)  190. 
Palseo-Episkopf  271. 

—  Gardiki   (Pelinneeon) 
224. 


PalseogouUs  ((Eon)  273. 
Paleeokastri  (Eubcea)  210. 
Palseokastricza  12. 
Palsedkastro  (Thessaly) 
227. 

—  tes  E&llid6nes  318. 

—  (Messenia)  356. 
-,  Mts.  800. 
Palseo-Eiv^ri  264. 

—  Larissa(Krannon)221. 

—  Mouchli  269. 

—  Panagia,  convent  (La- 
conla)  267. 

—  Panagia,  village  (neaf 
Askra)  169. 

—  Phanafo  305. 
Palseopolis  (Elis)  323. 

—  (Mantinea)  292. 
Paleeo-Selimna  802. 

—  Skaphidaki  268. 

—  Varvdseena  324. 
PalsBovouno  167. 
Palseoyannis  198. 
Palagia,  Convent  (on  Mt. 

Ptoon)  186. 
— ,  Mts.  (Ptoon)  185. 
Palamidi,  Mt.    and  For- 

tresa  249.  250. 
Pal^ton  808. 
Pal5  18. 
PaUantion  288.^ 
Palokorachi  241. 
Palotimba  804. 
Pamisos,  the  (Messenia) 

352. 

—  (Thessaly)  227. 

Pan,  Cave  of  (Marathon) 

127. 
Panachailcon,  MtJ231.322 . 
Panagla,    Mt.    (Lykeeon) 

806. 
Panagfa     ton    Eldlston, 

(convent).  118. 

—  Marmari6tis8a  122. 
Panagiti  290. 
Panakton  175. 

Pani  (Paneion)  128. 
Panitza  (Inachos)  242. 
Panopeus  160. 
S.  Pantaleone  (H.  Pante- 

leimon),  Pass  of  13. 
Panteleimon,  the  280. 
Pantokrator    CMonte    S. 

Salvatore)  14. 
Papadii  153. 
PappMes  214. 
Paralimni,  Lake  of  185. 
Parapot^mioi  197. 
Parapoungia  170. 
H.  Paraskeve  816.  359. 
Parav61a  32. 
Parga  14. 
Parnassofl,  Mt.  158.  150. 

2i* 
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Parnei  (Osea),  Mt.  107. 

.  182.  121. 

Psrnon  (Malevo),  Mt.  267. 

Pardri  281. 

Paros  8. 

Parthenion  269. 

Patisia  119. 

Patraa  (Patrffi)  28. 

Pivlltza  (PMgQleia)  818. 
.  816.  858. 

Pax  OS  14.. 

Pegad^ki  179. 

Peirseeus,  aee  Pirnna. 

Peiresiee  228. 

Peiros,  the  323.  824. 

Pelagos  292. 

PelasgiotU  220. 

Peleki  214. 

Pelinnaeon  224. 

Pelion,  Mt.  216.  216. 

Pellina  285. 

PeUeka  12. 

Pellene  289. 

Peloponneana,  the  281. 

Peneios,  the  (EUb)  823. 
824. 

—  (Theaaaly)  220.  227. 

Penidistra,  Mt.  815. 

Pentedaktylon  (TaygetoB) 
231. 

Pentdle   (Mend^li),  con- 
vent 122. 

Penteleia  295. 

PentelikoB,  Mt.  123. 126. 

Pente  Nisia  186. 

Penteskouphia  286. 

Peraehora  (Pema),  pen- 
insula 235. 

Perapegadi ,    Bay    and 
spring  of.  (Ithaka)  24. 

Perdik6yrYSifl,  spring  186. 

PerigiOi  m 

Perist^ra  296. 

Perirds  82. 

Persouphli  224. 

P^takas,  spring  192. 

Petalfdi  322. 

Petoules  19. 

Petra  164. 

Petrachos  161. 

Petrina  287. 

Petritis  159. 

Petroohori  82. 

Petro-Karovo  247. 

Petromagodla  193. 

H.  Petros  267. 

Phdbra  (Phltfra)  184. 

Phaedriadee,  the  158. 

Phages  (Sphingion)  165. 

''haistos  228. 
'halara  204. 
'halaros,  the  164. 
hileron  lOB. 


Phaloreia  229.  ■ 
Phan^ri  (Elis)  306. 

—  (Thessaly)  227. 
Phanari-Magoilla  227. 
H.  Phandntes,    convent 

and  village  21. 
Phanerom^nCf     convent 

(Salamis)  114.  148. 
^  (near  Chiliomodi)  241. 
Phanotens  160. 
Pharoe  (Achaia)  324. 

—  (BcKotia)  188. 
-  (Messenia)  347. 

Pharakla  212. 
Pharis  (Phane)  288.  275. 
Pharkad6n  224. 
Pharmakonsee    Islands 

113. 
Pharsalos  225. 
Pharfgee  198.   . 
Phellia  283. 
Pheneds  (Phonii)295.296. 
Pherse  (Messenia)  847. 

—  (Thessaly)  219. 
Ph^rsala  (Pharsalos)  325. 
Phersalitis  (Alkli)  225. 
Phichtia  242. 
Phidari,  the  (Euenos)  28. 

30. 
Phigalia  813.  316. 
Philia  291. 
Philiatri  358. 
Phiakardo  21. 
Phistyon  32. 
Phiva  (Thehes)  176. 
Phlemboakos  ISd. 
Phl^va  (Phibra)  134. 
Phlius  243.  296. 
Phlorii(  306. 
Phods  197. 
Phoeniklon,  Mt  195. 
Phoenix,  the  202. 
Phokikon  160. 
Pholoe,  Mt.  846. 
Phonii  396. 
Phonissa,  the  339. 
Pharos  359. 
Phonka  (Apesas)  338. 
Phourka  Pass  203.  330. 
Phournos,  Gave  of  385. 
Phrank^ta  18. 
Phrcattys,  Bay  of  111. 
Phrikion,  Mt.  198. 
Phrixa  305. 
Phryni  14. 
PhteUa  809. 
Phthia  325. 
Phthiotis  203.  230. 
Phyla  206. 
Phyle  119. 
Pidda  243. 
Plal(  371. 
PiiCna  (Diptea)  302.. 


Pik^rmi  (near  Mantinea 
293. 

—  (near  Marathon)  134. 
Pikraki  191. 
Pilav-Tep^,  Pass  of  316 

219. 
Pindoa  151. 
— ,  Mt.  215.  226. 
Pirsena  2.  109. 
Pirene,  spring  235. 
Pin  304. 

Pirnari,  Valley  of  134. 
Pirnatsa  (Dipotamo,  Par 

misus)  352. 
Pisa  805. 
Pisatia  326.    . 
Piakini  818. 
Pia6s  316. 
Pisaaetd  29. 
Pisaonas  211. 
Pitana  278. 
Pityuaaa  348. 
Plaki6tiasa  pirke)  178. 
Platasa  171. 
Platamdna  233. 
Platani<£,  the  160.  195. 
Plataniston  314. 
Plataniat6s  210. 
Platanftsi  257. 
PUtanos,  Mt.  211. 

—  (near  .£gion)  239. 

—  (near  Olympia)  924. 

—  (near  Patras)  846. 
Platidna  309. 
Platonisi  136. 
Pleistos,  the  158. 
Plesaidi,  Mt.  215.  316. 
Pleuron  (Pal8e6kaatroKy- 

riren^  81. 
Pola  4. 

Polia,  valley  25. 
Ponaa,  jpring  166. 
Pontik6kaatro  331. 
PontikoniBi  (Corfu)  9. 
Pontikoniaia(Bab(£a)214. 
Pontinos.  Mt.  and  spring 

268. 
P6ros*  19.  247. 
Portsea  (iEgina)  139. 

—  (Santamdri  Mta.)  324. 

—  (Btratoa)  33. 

—  (Thessaly)  327. 
Porthm6a  206. 
Porto  Leone  109. 

—  Mandri  129. 

—  Baphti  129. 
Poseidion  216. 
Poseidonia  236b 
Potami  14. 

Potam6  (OorfU)  8.  11. 12. 
Potniae  179. 
PoQlakida  257. 
Pournari  (Elis)  336. 
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Pourndri  (Thessaly)  280. 
Pourno  211. 
Praaiddki  360. 
Praaise  (Attioa)  129. 

—  (Laeonia)  262. 
Prevet6,  Khan  of  324. 
•ProbUlinthofl  127. 
Prodano  321. 
ProSraa  229. 
Prokoveniko  151. 
Pr6nia.247.  251. 
Pronol  19. 
Proakina  190. 

Pr6te  321.  358. 
Psachni  212. 
Psathdpyreos  240. 
Psopbis  346.  299. 
Paychiko  277. 
Psyehro,  Mt.  (^galeon) 

321.  u09.- 
Psyttaleia  112. 
Ptoli0  292. 
Ptoon,  Mt.  180. 
Pydna  223. 
Pyla  358. 
Pylsea  156. 
Pylaros  Yalley  21. 
Pylian  Plain,  tbe  818. 
Pylidea  13. 
Pylos  (Elifl)  325. 

—  (Trfphylia)  354.  321. 
Pyrgi  14. 

— ,  Plateau  of  19. 
Pyrgoi  (H.  Eliaa)  818. 
Pyreos  -(near  Athens) 
■  118. 

—  (near  Olympia)  324. 

—  (Syros)  140. 

—  (Thessaly)  226. 

—  Kapyotik6s  308. 

—  H.  Marina  188. 
Pyrl  179.  166. 
Pyrrha  216. 

Bachi  195. 

Bade  192. 

Bapet<38a  126. 

Baphina  124. 

Baphti  309. 

Basina,  the  284. 

Bazata  20. 

Beggio  1. 

Betoune  323. 

BhamnOs  127. 

Bheitoi  115. 

Bheneia  146. 

Bhion  33.  240. 

Bhoi'no  (Parthenion)  269. 

Bisova  320. 

BiTlotl08a  283. 

Biz6mylo  239.  301. 

Bodini  153. 

Boitika  322.     • 


Bomanoii,  khan  and  river 

353. 
Rongotzi6  309. 
Roudi  20. 
Roadi<£,  Mt.  302. 
Bouga,  Epano-  and  Kato- 

317. 
Boumelia ,  Castle  of  33. 
Bonphid,  the  (Ladon)d04. 

310. 
— ,  —  (Alpheios)  810. 
Rousa  Hills  273. 
Rotisia  294. 
Rouski6,  Mt.  300. 
R6via  307. 
Bovigno  i. 

Sach,  Khan  of  164. 
Sachtero  136. 
SageilEa  323. 
Sagmatds  (Hypaton)  180. 
Sakona,  Khan  of  290. 
Saitta  (Oryzis)  295. 
Salamis  111.  113. 
Salamvrias.  the  220. 
Salgonens  185. 
Stiona  151. 
Sal6ne,  Mts.  139. 
Saloniki  223. 
S.  Salvatore,  Honte  14. 
Samar<£  287. 
Sdmari  354. 
Same  (Cephalonia)  20. 
Samikdn  319. 
Samos  (Sam?)  20. 
Samothraki  13. 
Santam^ri  326. 

-  Vonnl  323. 
Santorini  (Thera)  146. 
Sapienza  321. 
Saponika  32. 

Saraki  305.- 
Saramsakli  202. 
Saranta-F(5tamos  269. 

272. 
Sarantl^vli,  cave  157. 
Saranti  166. 
Serena  318. 
Sar6mata  (Kallidromos) 

199.  151. 
Schinari,  Kavo  26. 
Schiste  169. 
Sehiza  321. 
Schoinos  236. 
Sea  Mills  (Cephalonia)  16. 
Selianftika  240. 
SeUm  Bey  198. 
Selinus,  the  (Achaia)  239. 

—  (Elis)  820. 
Sellasia  274. 
SellBeis,  the  238. 
Sengena  186. 
S^riphos  3« 


Serphopoulo  3. 
SisUesi  289. 

Sider6kastro(Lyko0oara) 
314. 

—  (near  Kyparissia)  360. 
Sideroporta  202. 
Signes  13. 

Slky6n  288. 

Simfza  852. 

Sinan6  289. 

Siphse  166. 

Siphnos  3. 

Birds!  180. 

Sirji  353. 

Skala  (on  theEuroias)284. 

—  ton  Bel'  269. 
Skaphidaki  268. 
Skaphfdia  306. 
Skarmang^  convent  115. 
— ,  Mts.  (i£galeo0)  2. 
Skid  229. 

Skiathis  296. 
8kiath(5s  212. 
Skillous  320.  309. 
Skixndtari  182. 
Skipiesa  (Skiathis)  296. 
Skiritis  286. 
Skironian  Cliffs  149. 
SkoUion,  Mts.  823. 
Skolos  175. 
Skona,  Mt.  236. 
Skope  292. 
Skdpelos  212. 
8kop6s  (Elatos)  27. 
Skordi  (Elymbo)  135. 
Skortzeno  286. 
Skotussa  219.  224. 
Skonmbos,  the  229. 
Skoupeiko  Potami,  the 

239T 
Skouroohori  824. 
Skourta  175. 
Skripero  13. 
Skripod  192.  193. 
Skroponeri  190. 
Skyllteon  (Skyli)  248. 
Slavoch(5ri  284. 
Smerlfna  314.  316. 
Sokraki  13. 
Solos  297. 

Sopet6,  convent  309. 
Sophddes  226. 
Sor6s  (Marathon)  124. 

—  (Teumessos)  188. 
H.  Sostis  271. 

H.  Soter,  convent  211. 
Soudena  (Lusoi)  299. 
Sonlas  184. 
Souli  290. 
Sou  lima  360. 
Soulinari  (Argolis)  247. 
Soultind,-  the  807. 
SoumatioH)  or 
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Soumetia  302. 
Sourorfgli  33. 
Soarp  160. 
Spaides  184. 
Spanoc]i6ri  291. 
Sparta  274. 
Spartilla  14. 
SpartiventO)  Capo  di  1. 
Spdta  128. 
Spathari  212« 
Speireeon,  Cape  139* 
SpSlises  266. 
Spercheios,  the  201. 
Sp^tsa  (Spetsae)  2.  248. 
Sphagia,  or 

Sphakteria  321.  854.  355. 
Sphingion  166. 
Spili^zesa  129. 
Bpiti  tou  Drikou  210. 
Spolaita  32. 
Bpol^ml  312. 
Sporades  8. 

Stagous  (Kalab^ka)  228. 
SUla  ^5. 
Stam^ta  126. 
Stamna  82. 
StaniiCtes  181. 
Stasimo  316. 
Stavro.  Kavo  216. 
— ,  village  11. 
Stavrodr(}mi  ton  Mega 

159. 
Stayrokor<£ki  127. 
8tayr68  (Cephalonia)  18. 

19. 

—  (Ithaka)  25. 

—  (Marathon)  124. 
Stavro-Vouni  10.  11. 
Stenmitza  302. 
Stend,  Pass  of  165. 
Stenf  kUros  849.  291. 
Steni  211. 

Sten6  270. 

Stephani  ^rissa)  152. 

— ,  the  308. 

Steohania  284. 

H.  Stephanos,  springs  of 

211. 
Stephanosseeus  227. 
Steveniko  166. 
Stimana  323. 
Stiris  159. 
Stpmi  239. 
Stdojion  tes  Panagfas 

314. 
Stoppei  210. 
Stoura  209. 

Stouronisi  (^glleia)  209. 
Stratos  82. 
iStravoskiadi  14. 
Str^phi  324. 
Strophades  821. 
Strounges  299, 


StfOTiki  192. 
Strovitzi  317. 
Stylida  204. 
Stymphalos  296. 
Stfra  209. 
Styx,  the  297. 
Suitors'  Hill  305. 
Sunion,  Cape  132. 
Svoronata  17, 
Sybaris,  spring  150. 
Syhota  Islands  14. 
Sykdmino  181. 
Sykii  239. 
— ,  channel  356. 
Syra  8.  140.    . 
Sys  (Sythas),.the239. 
Szdra,  Mt.  242. 

Tichi  178. 

Teenaron,  Cape  264.  1, 

Taka  272. 

Tamf  nee  208. 

Tdnagra  183. 

Tanos,  the  265.  266, 

Tapbiassos  28. 

Tarapsa,  Khan  of  284. 

Tatdi  121. 

Tavla  319. 

H.  Taxiarchi,  convent 

(BoBotia)  166. 
Taygetos  1.  ;282.  281. 
Tegea  271. 
Tegyra  192. 
Teichos  (Larissa)  820. 
Teleia^era,  sanctuary  of 

210. 
T^meni  239. 
Tempe,  Vale  of  221. 
Tenea  241. 
Tenean  Springs  295. 
Tenerian  Field  165. 
Tenos  3.  141. 
8.  Teodoro  11. 
Terzi  314. 

Tetr^si,  Mts.  315.  816. 
Teujnessos  183. 
Thalamee  32^. 
Thaumakoi  230. 
Thaumasion,  Mts.  302. 
Thebes  176. 
Theg^ousa  322. 
Theious  286.  etc. 
Theisoa(near  Dimitzana) 

803. 

—  (near  Karytsena)  307. 

—  (Palseokastro  of  L^v 
da)  307'. 

H,  Thekla  212. 
Thel^trion  204. 
H.  Theodoros  (Corfu)  11. 

—  (Krommyon)  150. 
Theokavt6  246. 
Thera  (SantQrini)  146. 


Therapne  280. 
Theresia  146. 
Therik6  (Thorikd)  129. 
Thermia  3. 
Thermisi,  Cape  248, 
Thermon  32. 
ThermopyliB,  Pass  of  199. 
Thespise  169. 
Thespios  (Kanaviri)  166. 
Thessaliotis  220. 
Thessalqnica.  228. 
Thessaly  215. 
Thestieis  32. 
Theutis  302. 
Thisbe  166.. 
ThivsB.  (Thebes)  176. 
Thoknia  805. 
Thol6,  thq  317. 
Thorikd  (Therik(5)  129. 
Thornax  273.. 
Thooria  W- 
Thourion  197,  162. 
Three  Heads,  Pass  of 

175. 
Thria  115. 
Thriasian  Plain  116, 
Thronion  191. 
Tl^ryon  319. 
Thyred  266.1 
Tiasa,  the  281. 
TichiO  (Thyrea)  266. 
Tilphossa,  spring  164. 
Tilphosseeon  166. 
Tiphee  (Siphe?)  166. 
Tiryns  242.  251. 
Tith6ra  (Tithorea)  197. 
Titthion  245. 
T6gia  305. 
Top6Ua  191. 
Topoi^zlar  219. 
Torne^e  321. 
Tourko  Vpuni,  the  122. 
Tourla  316. 
Tourliani  142. 
Tourioyanni  ^92. 
Trachlli,  Cape  248. 
Trachinian  Plain  203. 
Trachis  166.  202. 
Trdchones  l34. 
Trachy,  Mt.  294. 
Trdpeza  239. 
Trapezes  306. 
Tremola  299. 
Treton  Mt?.  241. 
H.  Triada  (Corfu)  11. 
—  (Tegyra)  192. 
H.  Trias  229. 
Trichonis  32. 
Trika  227. 
Trikalitikos(Sys,Sytha8), 

the  239. 
Trikard6kastro    ((E 

dee)  31.     . 
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Trik^ri,    island    (near 

Spetsa)  2A8. 
— ,  Str^iit  of  216. 
Trikkala  (Trika)  227. 
TrikkaUnd8  227. 
Trikorph^  HiUa  301. 
TrikorythoB  (Deme)  128. 
Triodoi  dOX, 
Triodos  (Schiste)  159. 
Triphylia  309.  316.  321. 
Tripolitsa  (Trlpolis)  270. 
Tripotamo  346.  299. 
TrcBz^n  248. 
Trypha  291. 
Trypi  282. 

Trypiotiko  Potami  282. 
Tsaehan^ni  170. 
Tfl^chani  170. 
Tsam&Ii  192. 
Tsephereminl  291.  348. 
Tsbaolishi  283. 
Tsliianarli  226. 
Tsipian^  293. 
TflorOYOB  260. 
Tsonlari  219. 
Tsonpaga  289. 
Tymphreatofl  203. 
Tzdgesi  222. 
Tsamadda,  Cave  of  366. 
TzemberotUa  304. 
Tzla  (Kea,  Keos)  3. 
Tzimberou  Hts.  289. 
Tzirlonerl,  spring  111. 
Tzor6ko8  Ht8.  316. 
TzotLka  Hills  273. 
Tzoukaleika  322. 

Yagid  (iEgina)  138. 
V^a  (near  Thebes)  166. 
Yalanaris,  tbe  124. 
Valaxa  xlvi. 
Valsam^ta  19* 
Yaltetzi  288. 
Valtetzika.  Ealf  via  289. 
Vambakoti  268. 
Vaphid,  Tomb  of  284. 
Vardka  (Gorgyloa)  273. 
Varas8Ova(Ghalki8)28.30. 
y^rdari  (Ladias)  W. 
Vardusi  153.  231.  240. 
Vari  134. 
Varsova  282. 
Varvara  213. 
H.  Varvara  297. 
— ,  Mt.  369. 
Varv^eena  324. 
VasUik6  (Enboea)  206.214. 
—  (near  Sykion  238. 
H.  Vasilios.  Mt.  348. 
— ,  village  241.  322. 
Vasilis  814. 
Vatheia  206. 
Yatbondas  212. 


Vatbrovoani  206. 
Vathf  (BcBotia)  184. 

—  athaka)  22. 
Velanidi  283. 
Velestipo  219. 
Veletonri,  Mt.  129. 
Veil  196, 

Velia,  th?  299, 
Velibabas  206. 
VeHgosti  287. 
Velftaa  197. 
Velio  238. 
Veloucbi  203. 
Velousla  208. 
Venard^ika  240. 
Ven^tiko  322. 
Verekla  315. 
Verona  Mts.  273. 
Vergoutiani,  spring  174. 
Varsova  269. 
Vervati  272. 
Vido,  Island  of  5. 
Villa  175, 
Vilostasi,  Gape  3. 
Vistrinitza  34. 
Vistritza  (Haliakmon) 

223. 
Vlacbokerasia  272. 
Vlasia  30. 
H.  Vlasifl  160. 
H.  Vlasos  346. 
Vlassati  182. 
Vlicba  180. 
Vlocbd  (iEtolia)  32. 

—  (Tbessaly)  223. 
V16ngo8  804. 
Vocba,  Plain  of  237. 
Voidi^  MtB.  322. 
Voidokoilfa  367. 
Voika  312. 
Voiv6da  228. 

V(51o  216. 
Vorddnia  286. 
Vosai'tika  240. 
Vostitza  (^gion)  239. 
Vouliasmeni,  Lake  134. 
Voulkinou  348. 
Voundki  297. 
— ,  Mt.  (in  Messenia)  360. 

(Cepbalonia)  19. 

Voano  (Arcadia)  288. 

—  (Euboea)  211. 
Voupboasia  239.  301. 
Voura  287. 

VonrailLO  Potami  300. 
Vourieni  (Asopos)  181. 
Vourkdino,  convent  348. 
Vourlii  (Vryliis)  273. 
Vourliatiko,  kban  273. 
Vonrvi  124. 
Vontbianoa  278. 
Voutoakos  286. 
Voutoulades  13. 


Votttzi,  Khan  of  314.  360, 
Voutziko  Potimi  (Neda) 

312.  316. 
VrjMsh^ti  288. 
Vracb6ri  (Agrinion)  32. 
Vrand  126. 

Vriona  (Brs^uron)  128. 
Vrastamitis  164. 
Vratsi  184. 
Vrestbena  268. 
Vrestd  309. 
Vrfna  320. 
Vromosella  306. 
Vromousa  210. 
Vromtfvrysis  363. 
Vrylijis  (VoorlijC)  273. 
Vrjsees  360. 
Vrysaki  130. 
Vryaii  229. 
Vrysis  211. 
Vytbismeno,  Sto  283. 

Zenopbon,  Tomb  of  ^0. 
Xeriils  (Gbaradros)  242. 
Xerillas,  tbe  314. 

—  (Kamfon)  287. 
Xerocb6ri  213. 
Xerdkampos   (on  Gbel- 

mos)  297. 

—  (on  Pamon)  267. 

—  (near  Samikon)  360. 

—  (on  Taygetos)  284. 
— ,   Eiver  of  (Basina) 

Xeronomi  166. 
Xeropotami  163. 
Xeropotamos  213. 
Xerovonni  (Euboea)  211. 

—  (Messenia)  316. 
Xerxes,  Throne  of  112. 
Xyli,  Gape  263. 
Xylokastro  239. 
XjidiB,  Lake  230. 

Yenisbebr  219. 
Yereli  (Gberli)  219. 

Zdcha  309. 

Zachdro  318. 

Zacbloroti  300. 

ZacboUtiko  Potami  239. 

Zacbouliotika  240. 

Zagorii  167. 

Zaimi  286. 

Z^kyntbos  (Zante)27. 

Zaleska,  spring  156. 

Zanetata  20. 

Zante  (ZiCkyntbos)  27. 

Zara  Mt.  2^. 

Zarax  262. 

Zdretra  209. 

Zarka  209. 
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Karkos  (PliaistoB)  323. 
— ,  Khan  of  921. 
Zarouehla  296. 
Zavitca  Mta.  961.  986. 
Zea,  Bay  of  HI. 
Zel^chova  909. 
Zemend  160. 
ZerTata'90. 


Zestano  901. 

Zeas  Ap]i«0iOB  149. 

—  Ba«ileQ0  168. 

—  CharmoB  999. 

—  Ithomata«  360. 

—  Paii]i«lleiiio«  199. 

—  Skotitas  267. 
ZevgalaUd  869. 


Ziria  (Eyllene)  239. 
Zitoani  (Lamfa)  909. 
Zoster,  Gape  134. 
Zougra  989. 
Zourtza  816. 
Zyg68,  llto.  98. 
— ,  Pa«8  229. 
ZygoTisti  302. 


Leipsic:  Printed,  by  Breitkopf  f  Hartel. 


■Diagram  of  aDoi 


^iacas  ar  Plinth. 

Jkfdrms 

Shaft  wish,  20  shajj>td4ti  fbiUnna 


-j-iaiiB   m     Temple  Si 

"■I         ||U-'»«I 


Diagram  of  an  Ionic  C  oluirai 


(TmiLthelemple  oTHIkel 


^AnsL'von. 


